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THE RELATIVITY OF ECONOMIC DOCTRINE.! 





Ir there is one thing from which Political Economy has suf- 
fered more than another it is from the fact that the public have 
formed an undue estimate of what it could really do, and have 
then been disappointed because it failed to come up to their 
expectations. I have thought that in beginning my work as 
Professor, nothing can be more important than that I should not 
come under false pretences ; I am here to study, and to help others 
to study, a most important group of social phenomena; but I am 
not here to teach a definite body of truths about society, which 
hold good in all times and in all places; still less to offer authori- 
tative guidance in pressing difficulties. I wish to insist on the 
relativity of Economic Doctrine, and on the narrow limits of place 
and time within which generalizations about actual economic 
affairs hold good. 

There are three different sides from which we may view the be 
subject in turn, in the hope of bringing into clear view the limits 
of economic doctrine. (1) We can examine the character of its 
methods, and the nature of its subject-matter. (2) We can also 
find how closely it is dependent on changing social conditions, 
when we trace the history of this branch of learning. (3) Lastly, 
just as it fails to give us knowledge which holds good of all times i$ 
and of all places, so does it fail to give us practical guidance 
on which we can absolutely rely. 














1 Inaugural Lecture, delivered by the Tooke Professor, King’s College, London. 
No. 5.—voL. I B 
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doctrine, to which I have alluded, is very common and very 
excusable. Much economic reasoning is universal in form, and 
we are apt to suppose that our conclusions hold good universally 
in fact. But this is not the case; economic phenomena never 
exist by themselves ; to examine them at all we have to isolate 
them as it were artificially, in order to look at them apart from 
other circumstances ; we assume certain habits of society, such as 
the free flow of labour and capital and the similarity of laws in 
a certain group, and we assume certain motives as dominant forces 
in the individuals who constitute the group, and with these postu- 
lates and assumptions we can work out results that are universally 
valid so far as their form goes, and that can be demonstrated to 
follow correctly on the premises assumed. But such conclusions 
are not universally true in fact, they only hold good in so far as 
our assumptions are true, so far but no farther; and our 
assumptions may be only true within very narrow limits, or not 
true at all. Hypothetical reasoning always gives results that are 
demonstrable, and universally true in form; and from the nature 
of the case and the complicated subject with which we deal, 
economic investigation generally mvolves the employment of 
hypotheses, some of which may have a very slight relation to 
actual life. There is always a temptation to extend our con- 
clusions about rents, or wages, or free trade to some distant time, 
or to predict that they will hold good in the future, without con- 
sidering sufficiently how far the hypotheses on which they rest 
were actually true in these bygone days, or are likely to be in 
time to come. 

But though the reasoning by which we examine economic 
phenomena and endeavour to detect the causes at work takes 
this form and has this apparent universality, the results of our 
investigations are neither very wide nor very general. Economic 
doctrine about the actual world we live in is all built up as a 
branch of empirical knowledge; it has no universality. We may 
find that some habits and practices are very long continued and 
widely diffused, and hence we may expect that they will only be 
slowly sapped; we may find that sume dispositions are deeply 
rooted in human nature and are not likely to be easily changed ; 
on these grounds we may frame a generalization which will justify 


The misunderstanding in regard to the character of economic: 
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us in predicting what will probably occur a little time hence , 
which will justify us in forecasting the probable results of some 
scheme of charity or some measure of economic reform ; but it is 
at best only more or less generally true; it is never universally 
true; we must beware of extending our generalizations too hastily, 
and it is most important that we should constantly remind our- 
selves of the limitations to which they are subject. 

The whole comes into clearer light if we contrast the subject 
matter of Economics with that of Physics; and this is the more 
necessary as it is not uncommon to draw analogies between 
Physics and Economics, and to speak as if all commercial affairs 
went on in accordance with universal principles which we could 
state ; although occasional modifications, due to friction or to 
custom, might also have to be taken into account. But it is 
necessary to point out that, though there is an analogy between 
physical and economic reasoning, there are yet very striking 
differences between the studies. Physics announces principles 
which hold good, without substantial modification, for the whole 
period of human existence on the globe; whereas there are areas, 
and probably periods of human existence, to which the very 
simplest economic principles are hardly applicable, since there are 
tribes which seem to be destitute of ideas of exchange. The 
movement of the earth, the principle of gravitation, are entirely 
independent of human existence and unmodified by its changes. 
Economic principles on the other hand are statements about 
human nature in some of its aspects; and the alterations in the 
human race, their habits and practices, cannot be left out of 
account ; more especially as the economic side of life—economic 
phenomena—occupies a very different importance at different 
stages of human progress. Nor can we say that the economic side 
of human life, important though it be as supplying the material 
conditions of well-being, is in itself and by itself the most note- 
worthy factor in human affairs; political ambitions have not 
merely complicated the course of material progress, they have 
sometimes controlled it ; so too, with customary and traditional 
habits in early times. In the study of physical phenomena we 
can fix our attention on one ‘ cause,’ and work out its effects, but 
there has been no such single dominant motive in human history, 
that we are able to work on precisely similar lines without a 
danger of falling into serious error. There is no real analogue to 
the principle of gravitation in human affairs; economic phenomena 
have had =» changed relation to other phenomena at different 
periods of progress, in % way that mechanical phenomena have 
B 2 
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not ; while there is no single motive that has operated in the 
changing sphere with such regularity as the force of gravita- 
tion has shown in the larger one. The difference between Physics 
and Economics lies primarily in the difference between the 
phenomena to be considered. The sphere of Economics has 
changed in historic times, and is changing; and as the motive 
forces at work are not merely mechanical powers acting on human 
nature, but forces of human nature, they too have assumed dif- 
ferent modifications at different times. While the method of 
investigation adopted at each step, and the reasoning used, may 
have close analogies to those employed by the physicist, the 
results obtained are very different in character. HKconomic 
principles are ‘ relative’ in a sense in which physical principles 
are not; their validity, and the possibility of forecasting the 
future in accordance with them, is much more limited than it is 
in regard to physical phenomena. Our positive knowledge of 
economic conditions and changes is merely empirical, and we 
may mislead ourselves if we constantly formulate the results as 
laws which hold good generally. How widely any particular 
influence has worked is in itself a subject for investigation ; it is 
never a thing that we can assume off-hand. 

This may serve to indicate that, from its very nature and by 
logical necessity, the results of economic investigation are relative 
in a way in which the results of physical investigation are not. 
If. we persist in viewing Economics as closely analogous to 
Physics we are forced to say that it is far more complicated, that 
far more correction is needed to obtain results that are of the 
slightest value as the bases of practical applications than in 
Physics. The art of navigation follows very closely on the 
observations and principles expounded by the astronomer; but 
there is need of infinite correction and allowance before the 
principles of the economist can be applied by the statesman to 
steer his course in regard to the details of any great social 
measure. It is far more convenient to forego an analogy (not in 
regard to investigation, but in regard to the character of results) 
which has proved misleading and to say that positive economic 
doctrine differs not only in degree but in kind from the principles 
attained by physical investigation. 
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II. 


The opinion tius based on the logical character of the two 
studies will be confirmed if we look at the matter in another 
aspect, and briefly review the history of economic doctrine. It 
has been recast from time to time, not because the results of new 
investigations had to be co-ordinated with old and established 
truths which remained unshaken, but because the whole basis of 
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Fk the study was shifted, and the old doctrine had become irrelevant Ei 
to the changed conditions of social life. Progress has not come a 
about through better observations and better understanding of the a 
























old facts, but by the genesis of new phenomena to which the old 
explanations were obviously irrelevant. The old doctrines have 
been refuted by the logic of events. 

In the cursory review which is all that can be attempted in a 
single lecture it is unnecessary to go very far afield : it will suftice 
to consider economic doctrine as it has been recognized in this 
country, and has consciously and directly influenced legislation in 
Parliament. 

1. In the earliest period of Parliamentary history the generally 
accepted economic principles assumed a state of society which we 
can hardly realize at all; they looked on exchange as an incident, H 
or occasional episode in life, rather than as a constant occurrence ig 
which was interwoven with the whole of it. If in a child’s read- 
ing book in the present day we come on the history of a loaf of f 
bread, we find it traced back to the wheat grown by a farmer, and a 
the corn sold to a miller, and taken at last to the baker; all sorts 
of exchanges occur before it is exposed in the bakers’ shops and 
sold across the counter. But in the early middle ages a great deal 
of the bread consumed was never sold at all, either as corn, meal, 
or bread; it was consumed in the households of those who grew 
it; and this was as true of the king or lord of many manors who 
worked his estates by his bailiff, as it was of the villein who held 
a few acres of ground. Each of them was to a great extent work- 
ing for subsistence and not for the market at all. In good years 
they might have a large surplus beyond what was requisite for MW 
seed and for the requirements of the household. Then they would ) 
take it to market, and the money they received would be spent 
on clothes, or tools, or what-not ; but rural lifé was comparatively 

little affected by market operations. Exchange was, so to speak, 
an occasional incident, and the great fairs were the chief oppor- 
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tunities of trade; it was not a daily occurrence, without which 
life could not be sustained and the body could neither be sheltered 
nor clad. 

(a) A fourteenth century economist would divide all riches 
into two classes—natural and artificial ; natural products were 
those which were of direct service to man in maintaining his life, 
and artificial were those which came to be sought for from a pre- 
ference that attached to them by convention or fancy. Thus corn 
was a natural kind of riches ; while money, which could not feed 
nor ciothe nor shelter man in itself, was an artitcial means of 
procuring any sort of goods in ordinary society. The natural 
riches might be sought for and attained whether there was ex- 
change or no, and they might also come to be the subject of 
exchange ; but the artificial riches were aimost the product of 
exchange. Some importance as ornament they might have, but 
it was their character as embodying purchasing power (by 
convention) that rendered them on the whole objects of desire. 

This distinction had a very marked effect on legislation of 
every kind, and survived in the writings of the physiocrats. 
Natural riches were looked upon as the important thing, and 
artificial riches were stigmatized as barren, while the men who 
dealt in them were looked upon with suspicion. Work which in- 
creased natural riches was honourable, but the gain which accrued 
from handling artificial riches was viewed in a different way. 

(b) Along with this view of the kinds of riches there was a 
doctrine of the nature of exchange. If an exchange was per- 
fectly fair each party would get an equivalent, but neither would 
amass gain; if a man gained by exchanging it appeared that he 
gained at the expense of the other party; he could not have 
given a fair equivalent for the goods received or he would not 
have become richer by the process of exchange. From this it 
followed that the men who lived by exchanging, and the whole 
process of exchange, were constantly regulated with the view of 
securing that the trader, though he should of course get a fair re- 
ward for his trouble as a carrier, should not gain at the expense 
of those who produced the goods or those who wished to use them. 

(c) The application of these principles was worked out in the 
whole system of legislation against forestallers, engrossers, re- 
tailers, and other middlemen ; they made large gains ; they made 
these gains by buying to sell again, that is by a repeated process 
of exchange ; and therefore they apparently made these gains at 
the expense of some one or other. In all probability a large part 


of the gains of medieval merchants was actually obtained by 
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success in securing a temporary monopoly; and the feeling 
against middlemen, as monopolists, survived in many quarters 
till the beginning of this century ; but the laws against engrossing 
and forestalling must have hampered internal trade, and tended 
to convert a local scarcity into a period of severe distress at times 
when supplies might have been obtained at no very great distance. 

On the other hand, we find a considerable jealousy of trade ; 
it is almost treated as an evil, if it is recognized as a necessary 
evil. It was well that the realm should be supplied with goods 
which it did not produce, or did not produce in great quantities, 
like wine ; and for this trade was necessary. On the other hand, 
it seemed to be a doubtful advantage to trade at all, unless we got 
a fair equivalent. If foreign merchants would not pay a good 
price for our wool, we had better keep it to ourselves ; hence from 
before the Conquest till the time of Edward III. we find occasional 
assizes of wool which limit the price at which it might be ex- 
ported. It was, according to these views, far better to have no 
trade, or very little trade, than to allow men to export their wool 
without a fair equivalent ; the foreign merchant, though the goods 
he brought were desired, was always an object of suspicion for 
fear he should take away our wares on terms which enabled him 
to gain, but which were not fair to us. Just as there was a 
doctrine of reasonable prices for wares, so there was a view as to 
reasonable prices for the export and import of goods, and regula- 
tion which was intended to prevent men from dealing at other 
rates, and thus, as it was believed, from gaining at the expense of 
the persons or bodies with which they dealt. 

In fact, while according to the modern view of exchange it 1s 
held that wherever an exchange takes place each party gains 
somewhat,—though both parties may not gain equally—the 
medieval economist seems to have held that in a fair exchange 
neither party gained at all, since each got the equivalent of what 
he had had. If he became rich in the process of exchanging, it 
must be, as it appeared, because he did not give equivalents for 
what he received, but gained at the expense of other people. 

The refutation of this error was not possible till the whole 
system which was based on it had passed away ; it was all due to 
a mistake about the nature of value. Value is not an intrinsic 
quality in anything, either by nature or by convention ; it arises 
from the relation in which any one thing stands to other things. 
If you exchange a pound-weight of cheese for a pound-weight of 
feathers, and this again for a pound-weight of lead, and if in the 
course of these exchanges it came out that you had gradually 
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acquired eighteen or nineteen ounces, it would appear that the 
balance had been adjusted in your favour, and that you had not 
given equivalents in weight for what you had received. But the 
value of a thing cannot be measured like its weight; its value in 
use varies according to different circumstances or the require- 
ments of different owners; and hence an exchange may take 
place in which both parties gain, inasmuch as both get something 
they want, instead of having something for which they have no 
immediate use. All this is clear enough to us; but the old 
economic doctrine, with the medieval legislation which embodied 
it, was not refuted as a doctrine; it was gradually refuted by 
facts. Men found that corn factors did serve a useful purpose ; 
they found that trade did enrich the country ; and they came to 
look on both with a more favourable eye. The doctrine was 
relative to a given state of society; it was not directly refuted 
until society had outgrown it. 

2. The next great school of doctrine which had a marked effect 
on the legislation of the country was the so-called mercantile 
system; in some ways it appears to be an extreme reaction from 
the medieval doctrine just noticed, though some elements of the 
older views survived and were incorporated. It regarded material 
goods not primarily, as the medieval writers had done, with re- 
ference to human sustenance, but with reference to the political 
power of the state. Instead of a simple division into riches, 
natural and artificial, there was a grouping of the various resources 
which were required to promote political power, and a consequent 
consideration of the distinct ‘ funds’ from which revenue might 
be drawn. The whole was intensely political. 

Political power rests chiefly on three things; firstly, so far as 
an island hke Great Britain is concerned, on a good navy with 
well-fitted ships and skilled seamen ; secondly, on a large and 
vigorous population ; and thirdly on a good store of treasure, 
which was available for any sudden expenditure such as a war in- 
volved. In order to secure the first we had the Navigation Laws, 
and the special encouragement of fishing; in order to secure the 
second, we had the Corn Laws and the measures for promoting 
tillage and fostering a rural population ; in regard to the third, we 
had first of all, some measures for insisting that bullion should be 
brought into the country and retained, and then we had a whole 
series of laws for so directing the course of commerce that bullion 
should be induced to flow into the country, owing to skilful 
adjustment of the balance of trade. 

Here we have a clear doctrine as to the kinds of riches which 
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are of special importance for political power and for national 
prosperity. Other kinds of riches there certainly were; those 
enumerated above were not the only kinds of wealth, but they 
were the kinds which were of chieé importance for political pur- 
poses, and they were therefore the kinds which Parliament was. 
concerned in promoting. Other kinds of riches could look after 
themselves sufticiently ; people could have them if they wanted 
them. But the special kinds of riches enumerated above had an 
ulterior importance; and it was therefore desirable that human 
energy and enterprise should be guided into these directions rather 
than be, so to speak, frittered away in catering for personal tastes 
and private fancies, without any consideration of the national 
well-being as a whole. 

Such was the basis of the mercantile system and the alleged 
justification for all the fretful restrictions and regulations which 
Adam Smith held up to scorn. But the true character of his 
criticism, and the reason of the remarkable effect it produced, is 
not always understood. He did not lay down an _ opposing 
principle definitely and explicitly, such as some folks are inclined 
to read into his works ; he did not say that the unfettered pursuit 
of private interest leads by some pre-arranged harmony to the 
public good ; he was content to summarize practical experience and 
to say that the efforts to direct private interest so as to render it 
subservient to public good were costly, that they often failed in 
their ostensible object, and that they sometimes worked unex- 
pected mischief. He therefore concluded that it was best to trust 
to the system of natural hberty, not because all attempts to pro- 
mote the national prosperity were absurd, but because practical 
experience showed that they were ineffective. He was able to 
state forcibly and explicitly what many men were beginning to 
recognize in a partial fashion, and what they were therefore ready 
to adopt with enthusiasm when it was put before them explicitly 
and fully. 

During the eighteenth century the mercantile system had 
been completely and systematically embodied in tariff arrange- 
ments and in legislation; during this century, too, it had been 
proved inadequate. But the influence which really sapped its 
foundations had been at work before the seventeenth century 
closed; credit had begun to take the place of treasure as 41 means 
of supplying the necessities of government. The keystone of the 
whole system had lain in the supposed political necessity of 
procuring treasure ; as we had no mines of gold and silver this 
could only be done by developing trade on suitable lines, and this. 
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involved the development of home industries. But when states- 
men found they could borrow the capital of moneyed men for the 
expenses of a campaign, it no longer seemed necessary to 
accumulate a hoard of bullion. The measures which had this 
end in view ceased to be of primary importance for political 
purposes, and though the system continued to stand when this 
foundation was removed, it had really lost its chief support, and 
it was gradually falling to pieces. Under changed social circum- 
stances the kind of wealth, which had been of primary import- 
anee for the sake of political power, was no longer specially 
requisite for that object. The economic doctrine which had 
been relative to certain conditions of society, and to the sinews 
of power in these conditions, no longer held good when circum- 
stances had changed, and reliance could be placed on other sources 
of supply. Thus once again a system of economic doctrine ceased 
to hold its ground, not because it was refuted, but because there 
was a change in the social conditions it assumed, so that it had 
ceased to be relevant to changed circumstances. 

The refutation on grounds of principle came after a time. 
It soon became clear that individual enterprise might be trusted 
to break out in all sorts of directions, and that it was unnecessary 
to fear that any side of the national resources would be left 
undeveloped if no pains were taken to stimulate certain kinds of 
production. If individual enterprise were left unimpeded, 
unencouraged, and therefore undistorted, there was likely to 
be the most rapid increase of individual wealth of one kind 
or another. The aggregate of individual wealth gave practically 
the sum of national ‘ wealth,’ and if this national ‘ wealth ’ were 
larger, then all sorts of things would be available for the 
maintenance of national power. It seemed unnecessary to dis- 
criminate kinds of wealth that were politically important from 
kinds of wealth that were not, if conditions were present which 
gave the greatest possible scope for the increase of wealth of all 
kinds. 

3. The study of material wealth and the causes which 
accelerate or hinder its increase thus came to be considered 
apart from and without conscious relation to the pursuit of 
political power ; it came to be viewed as a matter of exchange 
between individuals. Each step in the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth is marked by a process of exchange; 
the labourer hires himself out to work, the capitalist buys 
materials and sells goods; dozens of middlemen intervene to 
smooth the processes of interchange ; but the whole of modern 
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industry and commerce can be broken up and treated as a com- 
plicated series of bargains between competing individuals. The 
mechanism of exchange,—the calculations which guide men in 
different transactions, and which go to determine the terms on 
which the various bargains are concluded,—has thus come to be 
the main subject of economic doctrine ; the conditions of supply 
and of demand, the equilibrium between them, «c., &c., are the 
topics which occupy the largest space in modern treatises on 
Economics. 

We here no longer consider things with reference to their 
qualities as supporting man’s life, nor to their relative importance 
for political purposes, but simply to their relations in exchange, 
that is to say, to the way in which they are regarded by the 
individual human beings who are bargaining about them. We 
are really thrown back on the motives which influence one nan 
to make an offer and the motives which influence another to 
close with it, and thus it has been asserted that the chief work of 
the economist lies in the measurement of motives, and that 
economics may be described as the science of measurable 
motives. 

The greater or smaller inducement which determines a man 
in bargaining is commonly spoken of as a greater or less degree 
of utility, that is to say, wealth is wholly considered with refer- 
ence to the question how far this or that object subserves the 
purposes of this or that human being. The medizevalist in his 
classification of wealth by its qualities dealt with something that 
was alike for all human beings; the mercantilist in fixing atten- 
tion on political power also treated wealth as relative to something 
definite and external; the modern economist on the other hand 
regards it in its relation to human fancies, and desires, and 
aspirations, to subjective motives. Men may be wise or foolish ; 
an article of luxury has a high utility to the man who loves dis- 
play, while another who does not would not have it as a gift. 
One finds his highest pleasure in drinking to excess, and intoxicat- 
ing liquors have the greatest possible utility to him, while another 
prefers to save his money, and a house of his own or a snug 
investment presents greater attractions to his mind. The 
economic calculus can represent the force of these various 
conceptions of utility and estimate the strength of the motives, 
and thus state, with perhaps unnecessary elaboration, how the 
bargain came to be made in the way it was. But it only measures 
motives; it only tells what tends to happen; it only explains 


how bargains are adjusted. | Whether these bargains are wise or 
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foolish, whether they are tending on the whole to the good of 
human beings or the increase of national power, are matters on 
which mdividual economists may offer excellent opinions, but 
these are things on which the science in its most recent form 
has nothing to say as science; it only measures the motives at 
work in completing bargains; it states them in degrees of utility 
as they actually appeal to human beings. It is true that in 
many bargains individuals are simply influenced by motives that 
appeal directly to themselves personally, anid that many of these 
motives can be expressed with sufficient accuracy in terms of 
utility ; the great volume of wholesale transactions, of banking 
transactions and stock exchange transactions are mostly of this 
character. The play of motives in unfettered individuals is the 
usual condition in modern commerce, and modern economic 
doctrine assumes this condition ; and thus even though it appears 
to be highly abstract, and therefore of great generality, it is really 
relative to a particular conception of society. 

Modern economic science is formulated in terms which apply 
to the unfettered individual and the play of motives on him; the 
doctrines are all relative to this view of society. In so far as 
human conduct is determined by motives which evade the 
economic calculus and cannot be measured, in so far economic 
doctrine is irrelevant. In so far as transactions are undertaken 
by combinations where the play of motive is very different from 
that in the mind of an individual, modern economic doctrine is 
inapplicable. Wherever the State interferes to prevent the free 
play of individual bargaining, as by the Factory Acts, the 
sphere of phenomena which it can treat is restricted. These 
considerations are enough to show that modern economic doctrine, 
too, is relative, and relative to a condition of society that is no 
longer so generally dominant in this country as it was fifty 
years ago. 

We cannot then hope to find any strictly economic doctrine 
that gives us an adequate explanation of the phenomena of 
exchange in all times and in all places; the whole has been and 
is relative to certain conditions and opinions of society in dif- 
ferent ages, and any forecast must assume the maintenance of 
the existing conditions or must take account of the probable 
direction of change. To those who promulgated it, each sys- 
tem has appeared to say the last word on some economic problem 
that forced itself on their attention, and each has been dis- 
carded as times have changed, and its inadequacy has become 
apparent. 
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But though one system of economic doctrine has been dis- 
carded after another, it would be a mistake to suppose that these 
rejected systems are wholly worthless and undeserving of any 
attention. Old theories of physical phenomena when once they 
are rejected may be dismissed as proved untrue; but the 
economic doctrines of past ages are simply allowed to drop, 
because they are insufficient or inadequate to new circumstances, 
“not because they were untrue or mistaken at the time they were 
given to the world. And because they are thus merely set aside 
and not disproved, they retain a measure of importance for all 
time. Each group of economic students dealt with one set of 
economic problems—those which ferced themselves on public 
attention in the ages when they wrote. In so far as any of these 
problems reappear in a changed form, we may at least obtain 
from their work some instruction as to the best way of approaching 
the question. 

And the old problems do recur. There is still extortion 
connected with exchange—the outcry regarding the sweating 
system may at least illustrate that this is so. The medieval 
casuists who discussed the nature of extortion with rare subtlety, 
and who laid down rules as to the practices which involved this 
wrong, and which were therefore forbidden to respectable men, 
may help us to see where the root of the evil really lies, in 
so far as the mischief has reappeared in our own time. 

So too with the writings of the later economists who dwelt, 
not on moral, but on political problems ; similar questions arise 
in the present century, and we are most likely to discuss them 
sensibly if we are familiar with their accurate analysis of the 
conditions of national prosperity. We are forced to face one 
such question when we remember that the prospective exhaus- 
tion of our coal looms in the distance as a calamity which would 
sap the foundations of our national wealth, and perhaps destroy 
our national credit: it is incumbent upon us to consider these 
resources, not merely with regard to individual transactions in 
the present generation, but as a matter of political importance, 
and with regard to the husbanding of national wealth. 

On such topics as these we get no direct help from current 
economic science with its elaborate discussions of the mechanism 
of exchange, and the measurement of individual motives. But 
the labour of past generations of thinkers has not been in vain ; 
they have taught us to see what extortion is, and wherein it 
consists; it is for us to discover by empirical investigation the 
conditions under which it arises. So, too, a former generation of 
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economists analyzed the conditions of permanent national pros- 
perity and power ; it is for us to see, by empirical investigation, 
that none of these is being neglected in our day. 


III. 


I have endeavoured to point out, both from the logical char- 
acter of the study, and from its history, that Political Economy 
cannot lay down laws which hold good of all times and all places. 
If economic phenomena were similar to physical phenomena and 
preserved the same general character uniformly for the whole 
period of human existence on the globe, it might be possible to 
detect the laws which describe their regular sequences. But 
economic phenomena are not characterized by this uniformity ; 
there are no regular and unchanging movements for us to detect. 
A very few words may serve to point out the importance of this 
truth with regard to the pretension of Political Economy to give 
us practical guidance. 

If Political Economy were like Physics and gave us information 
about unchanging uniformities it would afford very valuable 
guidance in regard to practical life, for it would show us the 
limits beyond which human action is powerless. Fire burns, and 
always burns, and the burnt child fears it. Whenever we are face 
to face with a physical condition, we encounter something that 
we cannot alter. However much we may regret the consequences 
we cannot help them, and have no responsibility. If Political 
Economy gave us a definite knowledge about the universal 
conditions of the production and distribution of wealth, it would 
at least teach us what evils in human society are inevitable and 
cannot be avoided. At the beginning of this century the ordinary 
man of education and enlightenment was under the delusion that 
Political Economy did afford such information. Men were 
continually regretting the blind stupidity of working men who 
thought that combinations could raise wages ; whereas the men 
of education were prepared to show that wages were simply 
regulated by ‘ natural laws,’ and that any efforts to raise them by 
combination were absurd. These enlightened persons were 
simply the victims of an unfortunate mode of statement; they 
believed that Economics gave definite information as to the limits 
within which human action could alter economic conditions ; but 
this was a blunder. Combinations can raise wages; they have 
done so, and may do so again. 
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So too the predictions about the effects of the Factory Acts 
have been falsified. The long hours and overwork were not 
inevitable ; the philanthropists took their stand and said ‘these 
things shall not be; if it ruins trade we cannot help it, but it is 
better that trade should be injured than that such evils should be 
perpetuated.’ And the English cotton trade was not destroyed. 
The econamist had not had a definite basis for his forebodings as 
to the effect of these measures, as the physicist has a definite 
basis for estimating the effects of any action in the physical 
sphere. The prophecies were wrong, for Political Economy does 
not give us definite information as to controlling necessities which 
human action cannot modify or direct, and which therefore limit 
human powers of righting any given wrong. 

If Political Economy cannot give us the limits of possible 
human action and human responsibility, it certainly cannot set 
forth positive rules of duty. All it can do, as a practical doctrine, 
is to prescribe means to a given end. If a nation desires glory 
it may give suggestions as to the best means of maintaining 
armaments and of quarrelling to advantage; if it desire solid 
comfort and industrial success it may show how this too is to be 
obtained. But it cannot lay down any criterion as to the end 
that ought to be pursued; it cannot speak with authority. 
Religion or Ethics may give us some ideal for human society which 
we desire to realize, and then Political Economy may be able to 
point out some of the means for accomplishing this end, or some 
of the obstacles that stand in its way. But as a practical doctrine 
too, it is relative—relative to the ethical aims and objects we set 
before us; it cannot point out the duty we ought to do, but it can 
only help us to see ways of accomplishing something that we 
believe it is our duty to try to accomplish. It has no authority 
to dictate a course of action; but in subservience to Ethics or 
Religion—to ideals which they furnish and relatively to them— 
it may help us to take a wise course for accomplishing a right 
object. 

So too, though Economics cannot give us definite information 
as to what does and what does not lie within the limits of human 
power to influence, the study of economic phenomena in the 
present day may help us to form a judgment as to what is 
practicable here and now, and what is not The times are out of 

joint and we would fain mend them; but Economics may help us 
to see the extent and nature of the difficulties involved in some 
particular scheme of improvement. We may see what it implies, 
and in what distant and unexpected directions it would affect 
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society. It does not bid us sit still, because our scheme for 
ameliorating the world is impossible in the face of economic laws, 
but it shows us that we must go to work warily because the 
difficulties in any social change are very great and can never be 
fully foreseen. 

I fear that I may have seemed to some of you to depreciate 
the study which I hope to prosecute and help some of you to 
prosecute. I have only sought to enable you to appreciate its 
importance rightly. To dispel false expectations is something ; 
so long as we cherish them we cannot but be dissatisfied with the 
limited truths and imperfect guidance which is all that Political 
Economy can offer. But there is no royal road to learning ; there 
is no short cut to the solution of great problems. Society is 
complicated ; we cannot hope to understand it at all, unless we 
are prepared to investigate it slowly and patiently; nor can its 
evils be cured by those who make a hasty diagnosis of the maladies, 
and neglect to take account of the patient’s constitution. 

W. CUNNINGHAM 
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NOTES ON A RECENT ECONOMIC TREATISE:! 


ONE of the most prominent of our public men, in a speech of 
which his political opponents declare he must now have cause 
to repent, once instituted a comparison between eminent states- 
men and great-mountain peaks. It was, he remarked, impossible 
to realise the full grandeur of certain mountains until they were 
separated by some distance from the spectator, who could then, 
and then only, distinguish them from the less considerable peaks by 
which they might happen to be surrounded. And so, in the case 
of great statesmen, their eminent superiority to their contempor- 
aries was more likely to be estimated aright by posterity than by 
the generation in which they themselves lived. 

The parallel which Mr. Chamberlain thus drew between 
public men and natural objects, in his eulogy of the great Liberal 
statesman, who was then his leader, might easily be extended to 
include remarkable books; and it is accordingly with no little 
misgiving that the present paper has been written. The writer 
has enjoyed the high privilege of reading Professor Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics in proof, and he is conscious that this 
circumstance alone might be considered a serious disqualification 
for the hazardous task on which he is rashly venturing ; and, when 
he reflects, in addition, on the recent appearance of the book, 
and on the quality of his own powers of vision, he can scarcely 
flatter himself that it is parted from him by a distance which will 
guarantee the correctness of his observations. But he finds some 
consolation in the fact that a second and revised edition has 
already taken the place of the first, and that}he is not now 
attempting the difficult work of a critical review. From the out- 
set he must confess that his attitude is one of admiration, and 
that this feeling has deepened as he has withdrawn from im- 
mediate proximity, and contemplated from a distance in its 


1 Principles of Economics, by Alfred Marshall. Vol. I. (Second Edition). 
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entirety what he knew first in its separate parts. The impression 
of the distinctive unity of the mountain, and of the grandeur with 
which it rises above the neighbouring peaks, has certainly not 
grown fainter in the process ; but he is anxious to set down upon 
paper, while they are still fresh, some of the thoughts which have 
crossed his mind. 

In describing Professor Marshall’s treatise as one which is 
likely to mark an epoch in the history of economics, the present 
writer is supported by the judgment of competent critics in 
every country where economics is actively studied. From the 
New, as from the Old, World the same verdict has come: and 
economists, who belong to a different school of thought from that 
of the author, have frankly acknowledged the importance of his 
book, and cordially responded to the conciliatory spirit in which 
it is written. To any one, who possesses even a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the economic literature of recent times, such an 
amount of unanimity must seem as remarkable as it is welcome. 
To hope that at last we are escaping from a period of bitter, and 
sometimes idle, controversy into a period when economists of 
different schools will pursue each his own line of study, and will 
yet recognise that other methods may lead to useful results, and 
that they are all contributing in different ways and degrees to the 
promotion of a common object, is calculated to inspire the zealous 
student with fresh energy and new enthusiasm. But, until 
recently, in spite of scattered indications which the sanguine and 
vareful observer might, with the help of a vivid imagination, 
have pieced together into the semblance of reality, such a hope 
would have seemed impossible of fulfilment. The work of the 
past generation was so full of acrimonious dispute, and every 
writer was so busily occupied in demolishing the structure raised 
by his predecessors or his contemporaries, that the only legacy 
which posterity seemed likely to inherit was a confused mass of 
broken fragments, and the ruins of what had once appeared to be 
solid masonry. But now it can scarcely be denied that a change 
is taking place. The atmosphere, which controversy had raised 
to an artificial heat, is growing cooler, and the temper of the dis- 
putants is giving way to a more friendly disposition. Continued 
study and calm refiection and the sobering influence of tine have 
produced a sensible diminution of temperature; and, while real 
differences may stil! remain, they are now narrowed to a more 
reasonable compass, and they are not allowed to interfere with 
the recognition of useful work. The appearance, at this juncture, 
of Professor Marshall’s treatise seems an event of the first 
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magnitude ; for it 1s pervaded by the new spirit, which we have 
tried to describe, and the reception with which it has met 
shows that this spirit is generally prevalent. It is in this sense 
that it appears to mark an epoch: it closes an old period and 
opens a new, it ends a period of criticism and controversy, it 
commences a period of constructive work. 

It is a commonplace of histories of philosophy to divide the 
epochs of thought into critical and constructive ages which follow 
one another in turn. Somewhat the same conception may be 
formed of the development of that special department of human 
thought which is concerned with economic study. A period of 
criticism succeeds to a period of construction ; and criticism is in its 
turn followed by reconstruction. It would be as foolish to expect 
finality in such a process, as it would be irrational to undervalue 
the profitable results which generally emerge, it may be slowly 
and painfully, from vigorous and even bitter criticism. Finality, 
here as elsewhere, would as surely indicate intellectual stagnancy, 
as criticism, and controversy, may be signs of progress. What 
we may perhaps fairly expect is that the separate products of a 
critical age may be gathered up and combined into a constructive 
unity, and that economic thought may thus advance from one 
generation to another, starting on each occasion from a higher 
level than before. And so the distinctive characteristic of Professor 
Marshall’s treatise, by which it serves to mark an epoch in the 
history of economics, seems to consist in the fact that it in- 
troduces afresh the conception of unity. 

This unity, then, which may be taken as the keynote of the 
book, makes its presence felt in various ways. English writers on 
economic subjects have been often reproached for a certain 
‘insularity ’ of temper. They have, so it has been argued, failed 
to appreciate the value of the contributions made to their science 
by writers in other countries. Cliffe Lesh, for example, reviewing 
in 1879 the American translation of Roscher’s Principles of 
Political Economy, spoke of Germany as ‘entirely overlooked ’ 
by ‘ English opponents of the historical method ;’ and, referring 
to the French translation of the same work, which had been made 
twenty-two years previously, he expressed his belief that at that 
time it was ‘doubtful if there was an economist in the United 
Kingdom, besides Mr. Mill, who knew so much as the names of 
the three most eminent German economists then living—Roscher, 
Knies, and Hildebrand.’ That this reproach, although perhaps 
expressed in extravagant language, was justified by the actual 
state of the case can hardly be denied; and this was, no doubt 
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partly due, as Cliffe Leslie himself pointed out, to a prevalent 
ignorance of the German language. Even Jevons, who certainly 
could not be accused of a wish to neglect or depreciate the 
researches of Continental writers into the mathematical aspects 
of economics, confessed in the preface to the second edition of 
his Theory of Political Economy, when discussing the writings of 
Gossen, that his own ‘ unfortunate want of linguistic power’ had 
‘ prevented’ him, ‘in spite of many attempts, from ever becoming 
familiar enough with German to read aGerman book.’ The great 
importance of the knowledge, from which English students were 
thus cut off by their fault or misfortune, has become known to a 
later generation ; and for this result the writings of Cliffe Leslie 
himself are largely responsible. But even he expressly excepted 
Professor Marshall from the general condemnation which he was 
then passing upon English economists, and from the charge of 
being ignorant of the German language; and, had he lived to 
read the Principles of Economics, his commendation of that 
book on this particular ground would, we believe, have been as 
ample and complimentary as the review which he wrote of the 
Economics of Industry was remarkably appreciative, coming from 
so zealous an adherent of the historical school, and so unsparing 
a critic of the abstract deductive method. Again and again, 
throughout his treatise, Professor Marshall refers to German 
authorities, and he is thus enabled to incorporate in his pre- 
sentation of economics some, at any rate, of the most approved 
results of their abundant and varied work. 

Nor is it merely with the writings of distinguished German 
economists, whether of a theoretical cast of mind, or of a temper 
opposed to theory, whether concerned with an analysis and com- 
parison of human motives and a classification of human wants 
and desires, or occupied with the laborious investigation of 
historical fact, that Professor Marshall betrays a first-hand 
acquaintance. The contributions made to the study of theory 
by that school of Austrian economists whose writings have 
been recently rendered more accessible, by means of translation, 
to English readers, repelled, like Jevons, by the difficulties of the 
German language from an attempt to grapple with the original, 
are known, appreciated, and critically estimated by the English 
Professor. To the French mathematical economist, Cournot, he 
expresses his indebtedness in ample terms, and he often refers to 
the facts and the theories of the United States of America. Cliffe 
Leslie, indeed, in an article in the Fortnightly Review in 1880, 
described ‘ American political economy ’ as being ‘in the main an 
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importation from Europe,’ and quoted from Professor Dunbar 
the candid avowal, that ‘the United States had done nothing 
towards developing the theory of political economy, notwith- 
standing their vast and immediate interest in its practical 
application.’ But it is probable that Cliffe Leslie’s criticism 
and Mr. Dunbar’s confession would be regarded as conveying a 
misleading idea of the present position, and that it would now 
be at once and gratefully admitted that positive contributions 
of value, as well as important negative criticism, had proceeded 
from recent American writers. With these contributions, as with 
the criticism, Professor Marshall is thoroughly familiar. He has, 
we think, succeeded in avoiding even the suspicion of being 
merely ‘insular,’ and embraced within the comprehensive range 
of his treatise the products of the best economic thought of the 
different countries of the globe. But he has not lost sight in the 
process of the claims of unity, and these various contributions are 
combined into an orderly whole, and their respective importance, 
on which exaggerated emphasis may have been, not unnaturally, 
laid by the particular writers from whom they proceeded, is duly 
subordinated to the main conception of the treatise. 

It is in a similar spirit that Professor Marshall has dealt with 
the work of his own countrymen; and, after all, it is no pre- 
sumptuous or unfounded claim to advance for England that she 
may fairly be regarded as the classic home of economic science. 
But the danger, which is especially to be feared from such a 
period of criticism and controversy as that through which 
economics has been recently passing, is that, in the prominence 
given to points of difference, the points of agreement may be 
neglected, and that the casuai observer may conclude that either 
party has demolished the erection raised by his opponent rather 
than contributed, together with him, to the construction of a joint 
building. There is, no doubt, a popular impression that economics 
is now in a condition of suspense and uncertainty, that the old 
doctrines and ideas have proved to be unsatisfactory, but that 
nothing has yet been produced to take their place. The common 
misinterpretation given to an obiter dictum of Mr. Gladstone, in 
which he is supposed to have banished economic science to some 
planet other than our own, and the contemptuous reference, still 
not infrequently made in newspaper columns, to discredited ‘ laws 
of Political Economy,’ are among the proofs which might be 
furnished of the prevalence of such an impression. Nor is the 
present writer sure, although he advances the opinion with some 
hesitation, that the faint and distant echoes of those popular 
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notions might not be detected in the speech delivered by the 
President of the British Economic Association at the Inaugural 
Meeting, and in some passages of a recent Rectorial Address at a 
Scotch University. 

For this charge of suspense and uncertainty, as for that of 
insularity, it is not difficult to discover plausible and even cogent 
arguments. When Malthus can be quoted as thinking that the 
‘main part ’ of Ricardo’s ‘ structure would not stand,’ and Senior 
as declaring that ‘ Ricardo’ was ‘ perhaps the most incorrect 
writer who ever attained philosophical eminence,’ and Jevons as 
maintaining that ‘ that able but wrong-headed man, David Ricardo, 
a line, 





shunted the car of economic science on to a wrong line 
however, on which it was further urged towards confusion by his 
equally able and wrong-headed admirer, John Stuart Mill,’ the 
humbler student may be excused for entertaining some doubt of 
the unity and progressive development of the science on which he 
is occupied. And, when he turns to the pages of Cairnes, and 
finds so energetic an advocate of the advantages of deductive 
reasoning, and so forcible and skilful a manipulator of what he 
himself describes as the ‘ most powerful instrument of discovery 
ever wielded by human intelligence,’ arguing that the ‘ conception 
of cost,’ which is ‘ suggested’ by Mill's exposition of cost of pro- 
duction, is ‘radically unsound, confounding things in their own 
nature distinct and even antithetical, and setting in an essentially 
false light the incidents of production and exchange,’ he may 
well be inclined to conclude that the external assaults of Cliffe 
Leslie and others on the deductive method have received material 
assistance from internal disagreements among its supporters and 
exponents. It is not easy to believe that, in spite of this bitter 
controversy and discordant criticism, political economy has been 
making steady progress ; and it is still less easy to conceive that 
the controversy and criticism may have assisted in that advance. 

Professor Marshall's treatise, we believe, has been thoroughly 
successful in affording the basis for such an encouraging creed ; 
and we have quoted these passages, not with any wish to recall 
disputes, which are happily fast being forgotten, nor with any 
desire to emphasise unduly the differences of the past, but in 
order to furnish the means for gauging the full magnitude of the 
task attempted and, we think, achieved in the Principles of 
Economics. That book seems to gather up the results of a period, 
when criticism attained a degree of bitterness, and controversy 
reached a pitch of contrariety, which must have seemed to the 
generation then living to preclude so much as the possibility of a 
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final reconciliation, into an orderly systematic unity, where the 
different work of different writers is assigned its own place, and 
its merits are duly appreciated, without being allowed to thrust 
out another from its rightful position, or to appropriate to itself 
the recognition which shouid properly be bestowed in other 
quarters. Such a task of reconciliation of views, which ap- 
parently conflict, and of harmonious combination of parts, which 
at first do not seem to fit into one another, would of course be 
difficult, if not impossible, during a critical age. It is only fully 
possible when the smoke of controversy has cleared away, and 
the errors which have been successfully slain, and the truths 
which survive, can be clearly and definitely ascertained. Even 
then it is by no means easy; and a book, which marks an epoch 
in the sense of closing an old period of criticism and controversy, 
and opening a new period of constructive work, is unquestionably 
a remarkable and uncommon book. 

From this point of view, then, Professor Marshall seems to us 
to have been singularly successful. It is true that the student, 
who knew how to look beneath the surface, might have before 
formed a somewhat different conception of the state of the case 
than that which would naturally have resulted from a hasty 
review. He would have found in the Letters of Ricardo to 
Malthus, which have been recently published, an admirable 
pattern of the friendly manner in which controversy could be 
conducted between economists, who consistently felt, and frankly 
expressed, important differences of opinion. He would have 
discovered in Cairnes’ essay on M. Comte and Political Economy 
a vigorous plea for the triumphant acquittal of political economy, 
when tried by the two tests of ‘continuity’ and ‘ fecundity,’ 
which the great Positivist regarded as the decisive criteria of a 
true science. And, if he had consulted the masterly treatise of 
Professor Sidgwick, who, in his address to the British Association 
at Aberdeen, carried the battle into the enemy’s camp, and 
pertinently asked whether that general science of sociology, in 
which economics was to be merged, itself exhibited the indispens- 
able signs of ‘continuity and ‘ prevision,’ he would have found 
an attempt to ‘ eliminate unnecessary controversy, and to state 
‘the really sound and valuable results of previous thought’ ‘in a 
more guarded manner, and with due attention to the criticisms 
and suggestions of recent writers.’ To Professor Sidgwick every 
economic student must entertain a lasting sense of gratitude; 
and even so biassed a critic as Dr. Ingram allows that it is 
‘impossible not to respect and admire the conscientious and 
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penetrating criticism which he applies to the @ priori system of 
economics in its most mature form.’ He adds, indeed, that ‘ it is 
interesting to observe that the part of the work which is, and has 
been recognised as, the most valuable is that in which, shaking 
off the fictions of the old school, he examines independently by 
the light of observation and analysis the question of the industrial 
action of Governments.’ Many, if not most, economic students 
would be inclined to dissent as strongly from Dr. Ingram’s 
implied disapproval of the earlier parts of Professor Sidgwick’s 
treatise, as they would be prepared to endorse his praise of the 
third book; but we believe that the author himself would be the 
first to recognise that his Cambridge colleague had brought te bear 
on some of the subjects, which he himself handles in the earlier por- 
tions of his treatise, the more extensive stores of a more specialised 
knowledge. If we may be allowed the comparison, Professor 
Sidgwick’s book seems to present more resemblance—and it is 
not the less, but rather the more, valuable on that account—to 
the excursion of a philosopher into economics, while Professor 
Marshall’s treatise is more like the production of a specialist 
writing on his own special subject. But, in venturing to draw 
such a contrast, we must at once guard ourselves from being 
supposed to depreciate the minuteness and accuracy of the 
knowledge of economics possessed by the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, or the extent and variety of the general information 
which the Professor of Political Economy has brought to the 
composition of his treatise. It is, in fact, one of the most 


characteristic features of that book that, like the Wealth of 


Nations, it abounds with felicitous ilustrations drawn from a 
very wide area, and that it is marked by a philosophic breadth 
of view. 

This comprehensive spirit is shown, not merely in an abund- 
ance and variety of illustration, nor only in the liberal and tolerant 
conception of the relations of economics to other branches of 
study, and of the methods of investigation appropriate to economic 
phenomena, but it is especially manifest in the author’s treat- 
ment of his immediate and more distant predecessors. It would, 
perhaps, be accepted as a fairly adequate account of the more 
recent tendencies of economic thought in this and other countries 
of the world, to say that the two special influences, which have 
exercised the greatest power, and promise to be the most 
enduring in their future effects, are the mathematical and the 
historical. To take our own country alone, it is clear that Jevons 
on the one hand, and Cliffe Leslie on the other, may claim a 
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prominent position in the very front rank of the influential 
writers of the last generation ; and in ways, sometimes direct and 
patent, more often, perhaps, hidden and indirect, the mathematical 
and the historical treatment of economics have made their in- 
fluence felt. These two methods of approaching the subject 
would at first seem to be mutually exclusive; and the one would 
appear to exalt, as much as the other to abase, the pretensions of 
theory. And yet they have contributed in their own respective 
manner and degree to the common improvement of economic 
study, and Professor Marshall’s treatise exhibits no indistinct 
traces of the influence of either. 

We will investigate the less obvious of these influences 
first. A zealous adherent of the historical school might, no 
doubt, raise the objection that the Principles of Economies 
avowedly proceeds on the traditional lines of abstract reasoning, 
and that the method of inquiry employed is largely deductive. 
But, should such an objector, calling to mind the writings of an 
earlier generation, peruse with care the chapter on the ‘ nature of 
economic law’ and the ‘ methods of study,’ he would find that the 
advantage and necessity of inductive inquiry are frankly re- 
cognised; and, if he should turn to the Preface to the first 
edition, he would discover that ‘ English traditions’ are interpreted 
in a broad and liberal spirit. ‘The functions of the science,’ 
Professor Marshall states, ‘are to collect, arrange, and analyse 
economic facts, and to apply the knowledge, gained by observation 
and experience, in determining what are likely to be the immediate 
and ultimate effects of various groups of causes.’ Although, 
therefore, he is beyond question most stoutly opposed to the 
more extreme views which have been sometimes advanced, more 
especially by German economists, he does nevertheless, as it 
seems to us, exhibit distinct traces of the influence of the 
historical school, and his treatise affords a fresh illustration of 
the manner in which some, at least, of the results of their teach- 
ing have been incorporated into the main body of economic 
tradition. 

The fact appears to be that the revolt, which Cliffe Leslie led 
in this country, was needed to call in question the dogmatic 
conclusions of some irresponsible disciples of the great masters, 
and, in some cases, to emphasise the limiting conditions of the 
reasonings of the great masters themselves ; and, as is usually 
the case with a revolutionary movement, whether in the sphere 
of thought or of action, the revolt and its leaders betrayed an 
extravagance perhaps as extreme and as faulty as that of the 
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object of their attack, but an extravagance which erred in the 
opposite direction. Now, when the battle is almost over, and the 
roar of the cannon is less resounding, and the smoke is beginning 


to roll away, a calmer and more accurate survey is becoming 
possible, and the most approved achievements of the historical 
onslaught can be appropriated even by those who do not wish 
or intend to abandon their former allegiance. It has emphasised 
the importance of facts, and this may be allowed without 
neglecting the use of theory. It has drawn attention to the 
relation of economic phenomena to the whole of our social and 
political life; and this may be admitted without surrendering 
the benefits of specialised study. It has insisted on the develop- 
ment of economic theory under the influence of the particular 
environment of the time and place, and perhaps in this insistance 
has lain its greatest service. But it is difficult to read Professor 
Marshall's chapter ‘on the growth of economic science’ without 
being reminded in almost every paragraph of the historical cir- 
cumstances amidst which the great economists lived and wrote, 
formed their opinions, and gave expression to them. It is, in fact, 
one of the most serious grounds of complaint against some of 
the more extreme supporters of the historical method, that they 
sometimes seem to desert the principles of their method, when 
they pass from limiting the application of the doctrines of a 
particular author by the special circumstances of his time and 
place to forming a judgment on his merits and failings. They 
do not always appear to give him the benefits of the conditions 
which they have themselves laid down, or to allow the verdict 
which they return, or the sentence which they pass, to be affected 
by the consideration of ‘ extenuating circumstances.’ 

If, however, the historical treatment of economics, though 
sometimes extravagant and sometimes defective, has yet con- 
tributed its quota of importance to the advancement of the study, 
its debt to the mathematical treatment is no less considerable ; 
and that, ike the historical treatment, appears, while making 
economic theory more accurate, to have also rendered it more 
comprehensive. By emphasising its limiting conditions, the 
historical treatment has checked the misapplication of theory ; 
and the mathematical treatment, proceeding from a different 
starting-point by a different road, has reached the same goal, 
and has tended to induce greater precision of statement. Its 
services in this direction cannot easily be exaggerated ; and Jevons’s 
name is among the greatest in the history of economic theory in 
England, as his judgment on matters of economic practice was as 
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wise and suggestive as it was often bold and original. Nor would 
it be possible to dispute the mathematical attainments or leanings 
of a second wrangler lke the author of the Principles of 
Economics, and of the influence of the mathematical treatment 
upon the ideas of that book it is unnecessary to quote any 
detailed illustrations. It is more noteworthy to observe the 
sense of proportion which has prompted the removal of the 
explicitly mathematical reasoning to the appendices, and of the 
diagrammatic examples to the foot-notes. Here, once again, the 
paramount claims of unity seem to be preferred to the subordinate 
demands of the different contributions made by different kinds of 
knowledge, and different methods of study, to the common aim 
of improving and advancing economic science. 

Nor, again, are the important contributions of a later age 
allowed to dwarf into relative insignificance, or to banish from 
the line, the productions of the old masters any more than any 
one of their number is permitted to monopolise the whole of the 
space at disposal to the exclusion of another. Professor Marshall 
is exceedingly jealous for the reputation of the earlier English 
economists ; and, if here he may seem to some critics to have erred 
by excess, the error is at any rate of a generous and pardonable 
nature. The older economists have often been so unfairly and 
indiscriminately attacked, and so grossly misrepresented or mis- 
interpreted, that an extreme movement in the opposite direction 
might now be welcomed. But we do not believe that even here 
Professor Marshall has erred; and if, with no little fear and 
trembling, and with some anticipation of the fate which pro- 
verbially attends the bystander who intervenes in a quarrel, we 
might refer to a recent article in the Economie Journal, we should 
say that Professor Ashley seems to us to be arguing, to some 
extent at any rate, at cross-purposes with Professor Marshall. 
What the latter appears to be concerned to establish is the 
continuity of economic thought, as it has been successively 
developed by the great English economists, while the former aims 
rather at portraying the influence of Ricardo on his con- 
temporaries. The two points of view are, as it seems to us, 
somewhat different. For the purpose of establishing the con- 
tinuity of thought, it is not necessary to estimate or interpret that 
thought only by the impression it may have produced at the time, 
although for other purposes it may be advantageous and requisite 
to scrutinise closely that impression. As a historical character a 
man must, no doubt, be content to be judged by his influence on 
his contemporaries, and by the sense in which they seem to have 
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understood his remarks; as the transmitter and developer of a 
philosophy, it is surely more just that the best construction 
should be put on his language, if it can be reasonably argued that 
he himself intended this construction, whatever his contemporaries 
may have supposed. Into the literary question at issue we shall 
not venture to enter; we are only concerned to maintain ‘that, 
in tracing the continuity of ideas, a view, at once narrower and 
wider, is permissible than would be needed if the general, as 
opposed to the special, influence, and the practical, as contrasted 
with the theoretical, position of a thinker were under consideration. 
The view will be narrower because it will concentrate attention 
on the form and essence of the thought, and it will be wider 
because it will interpret the thought in a broad and liberal sense. 
We believe that there may be a difference between the ‘ especial 
message’ of a great thinker, and the sense in which ‘he was 
understood by his contemporaries,’ that ‘in tracing the growth 
of economic doctrine’ we require to know the former rather than 
the latter, but that we mean by the message that which is 
delivered not so much, perhaps, to his own contemporaries, but 
rather, so to speak, to all time, and that we wish to ascertain its 
germ and essence more than the impression it may have produced. 
The history of economic theory may not be the same thing as 
the chronological record of the contemporary influence of eminent 
thinkers; and posterity, which can trace the sequence before 
and after, may form a better judgment of the development of 
thought, and of the place occupied in that development by some 
particular thinker, than the generation amongst whom he lived. 
Objects, which are only distorted when the camera of the photo- 
grapher is placed too close, appear in their true proportions if 
the apparatus is properly focused. 

The strong sense which Professor Marshall entertains of the 
continuity of economic thought, and the firm conception which 
he holds of the relations of the new ideas to the old, amending 
and enlarging, and not, as they are sometimes represented, over- 
throwing the earlier traditions, lead him to introduce unity into 
the science in a third, and perhaps more important, sense than 
any which we have previously noticed. He regards economics as 
the study of ‘measurable motives,’ and he maintains that, from 
the point of view of the continuity of economic thought, the most 
important work of Adam Smith was, not to develop the ‘ Physio- 
cratic doctrine of Free Trade,’ but to ‘combine and develop the 
speculations of his French and English contemporaries and pre- 
decessors as to value.” ‘ His highest claim to have made an epoch 
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in thought is that he was the first to make a careful and scientific 
inquiry into the manner in which value measures human motive, 
on the one side measuring the desire of purchasers to obtain 
wealth, and on the other the efforts and sacrifices undergone by 
its producers.’ From Adam Smith downwards the conception of 
value has been broadened and deepened, until in Professor 
Marshall’s treatise the results of the previous development are 
gathered up into a fresh constructive unity. By definitely 
establishing the theory of value as the central theory of economics, 
and by tracing the fundamental ideas on which it is based into 
their various applications, the Principles of Economics seems, like 
the Wealth of Nations a century ago, to mark an epoch in 
thought, and to do so by introducing afresh the conception of 
unity. 

For what had been the previous history of the theory ? 
The outlines of such a theory are, as Professor Marshall states, 
to be found in Adam Smith ; and here, as elsewhere, he furnishes 
some remarkable anticipations of the work of those who came 
after him. Yet, when compared with that later work, the out- 
lines delineated on the immortal pages of the Wealth of Nations 
are, it must be admitted, faintly and indistinctly traced in some 
places, and broken and blurred in others. Ricardo and his more 
immediate followers took up the unfinished drawing ; and, working 
with a firm hand and ahard pencil, they left their impression on 
the whole of the picture, and, most markedly, on one important 
part. They devoted their main attention to the side of supply 
and to the influence of cost of production. John Stuart Mill, in 
his turn, fully recognising the supreme importance of the theory 
of value, added to the work of his predecessors, here as elsewhere, 
-areful and dexterous touches. He darkened the shading in some 
places, he relieved it in others. But he did not show how the 
fundamental conceptions of the central theory might be 
harmoniously applied to the various departments of economic 
study ; and he did not bring his theory of distribution, or, indeed, 
his theory of production, into close and explicit connection with 
his theory of exchange. Nor did he give such definite and 
detailed attention to the side of demand as some of his successors 
have done. Their work, like that of the earlier economists, seems 
to have chiefly lain in emphasising the prominence of a particular 
portion of the picture ; and they have chosen for emphasis another 
part than that selected by Ricardo and his disciples. In the able 
and powerful hands of Jevons some portions of the drawing, 
which had hitherto been comparatively overlooked, were elaborated 
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with skilful care, and the mathematical conception of final utility 
formed a very important and useful instrument in the execution 
of this needed work. But, in their recoil from the earlier in- 
sistance on the side of supply and the influence exercised by cos¢ 
of production, the later writers seem to have been, not unnaturally, 
led into the opposite extreme, and to have given exaggerated 
emphasis to the side of demand and the influence of final utility. 
Had the matter rested here, the charge of suspense and un- 
certainty, of confusion and discord, which has sometimes been 
brought against economics, would have seemed impossible of 
refutation. It is due to the constructive ability of Professor 
Marshall that so serious a reproach has now been removed. 

As the case then stood, it was difficult for the student, how- 
ever anxiously he might have tried to rid himself of the blindness 
of ignorance or the obliquity of prejudice, to believe that in ‘the 
picture as drawn by Ricardo, and in that executed afterwards by 
Jevons, he had unfinished sketches before him, which could be 
combined into one grand whole. It was hard to imagine that 
by relieving the shading here, and deepening it there, it would be 
possible to produce afresh on the paper a real unity of con- 
ception out of such seemingly incongruous parts. And yet, 
on the other hand, it was no less difficult and irrational to con- 
ceive that the part of the picture, which had so long occupied 
the attention of uncommon artists like Ricardo and his more 
distinguished followers, was quite insignificant, when compared 
with the part so skilfully elaborated by the disciples of a later 
school. Why should there be such a sudden breach in the con- 
tinuity of thought, such a complete reversal of an earlier tradition? 

To these perplexing questions Professor Marshall's work 
affords an answer. ‘There is no such breach, and no such 
reversal. The newer work can be combined with the old, and 
the result is a grander conception, without any infringement 
of the first principles of artistic drawing; for the unity of the 
design is unimpaired. It is even rendered more prominent by 
the process. Here it is that the importance of the influence 
exercised by the mathematical treatment of economics is most 
clearly apparent; for the conception, which Professor Marshall 
especially emphasises, is the mathematical conception of mutually 
determining influences. The exigencies of analysis, and the 
claims of easily intelligible exposition, may dictate the separate 
consideration of either side of the problem of value; but, in 
order to reach a full and satisfactory solution, these separate 
inquiries must be combined together. To lay exclusive stress on 
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one side of the problem, or to endeavour to merge it entirely in 
the other, is only to attain a false simplicity and an artificial 
unity. A real unity can be reached in no other way than 
by courageously facing the greater difficulty of more complex 
considerations. If the influence of utility is important, the effects 
of disutility no less deserve attention, and it was really at this 
side of the problem that the earlier writers were working, un- 
conscious perhaps of the analogies which it presented to the 
other side, when they were studying the influences of the efforts 
and sacrifices undergone by producers. Their conception of the 
greatest cost of production, when expressed in different language 
as the marginal cost of production, and given a wider range of 
application than that to which they confined its use, is not 
wholly dissimilar from the conception of final utility when 
described as. marginal utility. It is by bringing out these 
analogies, without allowing them to be pushed too far, that 
Professor Marshall succeeds in restoring unity to the theory of 
value. He has called attention to the crucial importance of the 
marginal increment on either side—that of supply and that of 
demand ; and he has exhibited the mutual influence exercised by 
one side on the other. But he has not permitted any particular 
part of the problem to be brought into such undue prominence as 
to thrust another undeservedly into the background, or allowed 
the side of supply or demand to absorb, or be absorbed in, the 
other. 

In restoring unity to the theory of value, Professor Marshall 
has also imparted unity to the whole of economic science; and 
the work, which still remains to be executed in his second volume, 
will, we imagine, be largely an extension of the fundamental ideas 
established in the first to sofhe difficult and complicated portions 
of the subject. In the first volume we have, we believe, the 
main conception of the entire treatise ; and the rearrangements, 
which have been effected in the revised edition, serve to render 
still more apparent the manner in which the central theory—the 
theory of value—is applied, without breach of continuity, to the 
various departments of economic science. In this new issue the 
two books of the earlier edition, ‘ On the theory of the equlibrium 
of demand and supply,’ and ‘On the cost of production further 
considered,’ are thrown into one, which bears the title of the 
former of the two; and the author states in his preface that to 
himself ‘ personally the chief interest of the volume centres’ there. 
‘Tt contains,’ he adds, ‘more of my life’s work than any other 
part; and it is there, more than anywhere else, that I have tried 
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to deal with unsettled questions of the science.’ 
which this particular book holds in the personal affections of the 
author is, as it seems to us, by no means unmerited. It appears 
to contain, if we may say so, the very pith and kernel of the 
treatise, regarded from the standpoint of the development of the 
central theory of economics. It seems to be the pivot on which 
the reasoning of the other books really turns. To it the earlier 
portions of the treatise seem to lead up, and from it the later 
part leads down; and the arrangement of the material is one 
illustration of the unity pervading the volume. 

After two introductory books, in which a ‘ preliminary survey ’ 
of the field covered by economics is taken, and ‘ some fundamental 
notions’ are explained, the third book is devoted to the con- 
sideration of that side of the central theory, which is concerned 
with demand or consumption, and the fourth to the no less 
important side of production or supply. And thus the ground is 
prepared for the exposition of the theory of the equilibrium of 
demand and supply, or, in other words, the theory of the mutually 
determining influences of the factors which have previously been 
separately examined. And then in the last book, on value, or 
distribution and exchange, the application of the central theory 
to the various departments of the science and the different classes 
of economic phenomena is minutely traced. It is shown how a 
fundamental unity of conception may underly a diversity of 
application ; and by its insistance on this fundamental unity the 
Principles of Economics serves to mark an epoch. 

It is true that previous writers had given a prominent place in 
their writings to the subject of value. The remarks of Adam 
Smith on the point occur in an early part of the first book of 
the Wealth of Nations, Ricardo discusées the subject in his open- 
ing chapter, and Mill acknowledges its vital importance. In 
Cairnes’ Leading Principles and Jevons’s Theory it occupies no 
less conspicuous a position. But it has rarely, if ever, before been 
so definitely and prominently established as the central theory 
on which all the rest turns; and it is seldom or never that the 
fundamental ideas, on which it is based, have been so harmoniously 
and consistently applied to all classes of economic phenomena. 
Previous writers had divided the science into departments, which 
had become traditional; and it was sometimes hard to remem- 
ber, nor did the writers themselves with sufficient explicitness 
show, that these were to some extent arbitrary and artificial, though 
convenient, divisions. With all his sense of the importance of the 
theory of value, Mill never brought his theory of distribution into 
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harmony with his theory of exchange. And yet, while there are 
qualifications which should not be forgotten, the same fundamen- 
tal ideas may be applied to the exchange of services as to that 
of commodities, and the merely educational worth of the scientific 
conception of such an underlying similarity can hardly be rated 
too high. Again, production had been studied apart from dis- 
tribution ; while consumption had received a little attention. And 
yet the processes of production and distribution and consumptionare 
simultaneously going on,although they may be separately considered 
for the sake of convenience. From a neglect to bear in mind this 
essential coincidence in point of time, not a few serious mistakes 
seem to have arisen and to have lurked in the reasonings of even 
able thinkers. But, taking no higher view of the matter than the 
educational advantage of the student, how much more scientific is 
likely to be his conception of the study, when he finds production 
coupled with supply, and consumption with demand, as the subjects 
of two books, preparatory and subordinate to that theory of the 
equilibrium of demand and supply, which is afterwards applied to 
the determination of distribution and exchange ? Other writers, 
again, had shown that supply was but the other side of demand ; 
but they had not attained the comprehensiveness of the statement 
that the ‘ National Dividend’ is at once the ‘ product’ of the 
agents of production and the ‘source of demand’ for all those 
agents. The acute analysis, once more, of the ideas involved in 
the doctrine that ‘rent does not enter into cost of production,’ 
and the suggestive conception of a quasi-rent, applicable to other 
economic phenomena but land, furnish additional illustrations of 
the fruitful results which follow from Professor Marshall's insist- 
ance on the ‘ principle of continuity’; and they exhibit the just 
balance, which he endeavours to hold, between the extended recog- 
nition and the exaggerated application of an idea. The statement 
of the connection and the distinction between normal and market 
values in their intimate relation to the period of time under view, 
and the careful tracing of the working of the law of substitution with 
reference to marginal increments, together with the notion of a 
consumer's rent, ave some of the bold and suggestive consequences 
of the same principle of continuity. They all serve to connect the 
various departments of the science together into one great whole, 
and to bring the different classes of economic phenomena under 
the comprehensive range of a fundamental unity. 

In this paper, however, we have preferred to dwell rather on 
certain broad, characteristic features of the treatise than on more 
minute and particular points of detail. We have adopted this 
No. 5.—VvoL. I D 
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course, not from any desire to neglect the abundant material of im- 
portance supplied by the author in connection with the minor, as 
with the major, parts of his subject, but simply because we have 
been anxious to discharge a duty which seemed to be incumbent 
onus. We have wished to show in what sense the Principles of 
Economics appeared to mark an epoch, and we have believed that 
this is so, chiefly at any rate, because it has introduced afresh the 
conception of unity. It has embraced the scattered and some- 
times apparently conflicting results of the work of Continental, 
American, and English writers, of earlier and more immediately 
recent times, in an orderly whole, where each particular doctrine is 
assigned a place as it serves to illustrate she fundamental theory 
which, with a diversity of application, underlies the various classes 
of economic phenomena. ‘ Natura non facit saltum’” is the motto 
which Professor Marshall has placed on his title-page, and it is an 
apt expression of the spinit of his book. But, though nature works 
by continuous development rather than by leaps and by starts, she 
does now and again present us with conspicuous examples which 
stand out unmistakably from their surroundings; and so, while 
Professor Marshall's great treatise may be the natural outcome of 
the economic thought of previous generations, it seems also to 
enjoy the distinctive superiority of marking an epoch. It is in 
this sense that it is a remarkable and uncommon book ; and for 
this reason the present writer can only end, as he began, these 
fragmentary and inadequate observations with an apology for the 
rash presumption with which he has ventured to give some faint 
expression to feelings of reverent and abiding admiration. He 
has, at least, the consolation of having satisfied the dictates of his 
own conscience, although, in doing so, he is painfully aware that 
he may have inflicted unmerited punishment on the patient endur- 
ance of the readers of the Heconomic Journal. But they at any 
rate cannot fail to share in his admiration of the book he has been 
trying to examine, although they may differ from him in the 


reasons for entertaining this feeling. 
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SOME IMPROVEMENTS IN SIMPLE GEOMETRICAL 
METHODS OF TREATING EXCHANGE VALUE, 
MONOPOLY, AND RENT. 


$1. THosk who are familiar with the barometric charts 
published in the newspapers are aware that the heights of the 
barometer during any interval of time may be represented by a 
curved line, so arranged that the days and hours are shown 
horizontally, and the barometric height vertically (Fig. 1). By 
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appreciable. In general the changes in the barometer follow no 
law with which we are acquainted. If they did, then the line 
PP’ would be a curve more or less complhecated. If we designate 
the distance OM by « and PM by y, P being any point in the 
curve, then if P follows a law, y is said in mathematical language 
to be a function of .z, that is to say, to be related to it by some 
law of relation either simple or complex. OM and PM are said 
to be the co-ordinates of P, of which PM is called the ordinate, 
and OM the abcissa. Thus, then, mathematically, it is the same 
thing to draw a curve with its ‘axes’ ON and OY as it is to 
write the equation y =f (x), provided only the true nature of /, 
the function, be known. Whenever we do not know / we cannot 
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predict the course of the curve. Hence, then, in Political 
Economy, which deals with market fluctuations, it is generally 
better to use the geometric method, which exhibits instantly to 
the eye the most irregular variations, than to deal in generalities 
about f and its properties ; and this geometric method will be 
used in the solution of the problems about to be considered. 

§ 2. The method of treating Economics graphically is probably 
due to Cournot, who published a work on the subject in the middle 
of the present century. He died a neglected and disappointed 
man, but his work is now recognized. Our fathers killed our pro- 
phet, and now all we can do is to build his sepulchre. The chief 
credit of reviving an interest in this method rests with Professor 
Marshall, who reintroduced the use of curves when he was 
lecturing at Cambridge about seventeen years ago, and who 
introduced many new ideas into them. The writer has, however, 
formed an opinion that these curves, as hitherto formulated, are 
insufficient, and need modification to enable them to deal satis- 
factorily with the problems of Political Economy ; and he there- 
fore ventures on the following new exposition of them. He has 
not attempted the difficult task of discriminating what is new 
from what is old, nor does he desire to defend or attack particular 
systems. His aim has merely been to correct the present mode 
of drawing the curves, and to endeavour to fit them for a wider 
field of usefulness. There are some persons to whom curves are 
so distasteful that they can by no means tolerate them. But 
curves play in the study of Political Economy much the same 
part as the moods and figures play in logic. They do not perhaps 
assist in original thought, but they afford a system by means of 
which error can be promptly and certainly detected and demous- 
trated. And as in logic so in graphic Political Economy ; the 
chief difficulty is not to solve the problem, but to state it in 
geometrical language. If mathematics be the science of quantities 
and quantity relations, then every other science in so far as it is 
quantitative must be either expressly or impliedly mathematical. 

§$ 3. On Demand and Price.—It is a matter of common 
observation that the demand of individuals and of communities 
for any given commodity is capable of satiation, and hence that 
the price that would be given for a commodity falls gradually as 
the amount supplied increases. This may be represented by a 
curve (Fig. 2) in which OM represents any quantity sold, and 
PM the price which would be given in a free market for the last 
portion obtained. The abcissa OM thus represents a total amount 
purchased, PM represents the money price per article. In a free 





















market there will not be two prices for an article at one and the 
same time. Hence when OM of the article is taken, the total 
price given for the whole is measured in money by OM x PM = the 
area NPMO. We might at first sight think that the curve might 
be considered as though the various purchasers were ranged in a 
row along OM, the man who would give most being nearest to O, 
: and the man who would give least being placed at MW. In this 
case the money value of the man who bought the M’th article 
would be M’P’, whereas the price he had to give was M'R, leaving 
him P’R of surplus pleasure, which Professor Marshall calls ‘ the 
consumer’s rent.’ The total consumer’s rent would be represented 
in money by the area DPN. But this would only be true on the 
assumption that to each purchaser the money value of the article 
he got was quite independent of whether or ne other persons also 
possessed the article. This may be so in the case of the ordinary 
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necessaries of life. It affords a man who is eating bread no 
satisfaction to know that his neighbour has got none; but 
almost the whole value of strawberries in March, to those who 
like this tasteless mode of ostentation, is the fact that others 
cannot get them. As my landlady once remarked, ‘ Surely, sir, 
you would not like anything so common and cheap as a fresh 
herring?’ The demand for diamonds, rubies, and sapphires is 
another example of this. As the number increases, not only does 
the price go down, but the very pleasure of those who already 
have them is decreased by their becoming common. 

In general each consumer's pleasure in an article varies with 
the amount supplied to himself and to other people. This may 
be represented by drawing from Dd a series of ‘successive 
utility curves,’ shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 3, and to 
designate which we shall use the Greek letters A6é, indicating by 
the capital letter the higher end of the curve, and placing first in 
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order the letter which indicates that end of the curve which 1s 
nearest the axis OY. Thus Dd and Aé represent curves which 
descend and are negative to the axis OX. dD or 6A represent 
curves which are positive to the axis of wv. 

The ordinates of any curve Aé represent the money value of 
the enjoyment of various portions of an article, when OM of it 
is supplied, that is to say, when an amount is supplied such that 
it is represented by the abcissa of the point where the successive 
supply curve Aé meets Dd, and hence, then, the consumer's rent 
is the area ASN, and not DéN; but if the article were such as 
diamonds, then it might well be that if OM’ were supplied, the 
man who valued his at 8M when OM were supplied, would now 
only value it at AA, and the consumer's rent would change from 
ASN to A’P'N’, and the total utility would change from AéMO to 
A’P’M'O and perhaps become even less than before. 
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In this case we should have a case of an increase of wealth 
by a destruction of part of it, as is sometimes seen in cases of 
rare books, prints, and coins. For the consumer's rent takes no 
account of the folly or selfishness of pleasures, but only of their 
money value as shown by the price that will be given for them. 
It does not inquire whether Paradise Lost ought to be reckoned 
more precious than a novel by Zola, but whether it is so valued. 
In this respect Economics is neither moral nor immoral, any more 
than is a column of market quotations in a trade journal. 

But it might be objected that this change in the money values of 
an article produced by a decrease or increase in the market supply 
of it ought really to be shown by changes in the shape and position 
of the demand curve—that it is a phenomenon depending upon 
time. It is submitted that this is not so. If by reason of 
an increased supply of diamonds, the pleasure which some one 
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diamond gives is diminished, that pleasure will (c@teris paribus) be 


restored to its old point by a mere restoration of the old amount 
which existed before. For generally speaking it is desirable so to 
draw the curves that they show in one glance all changes of price 
und consumer's rent which would be caused by a mere alteration 
in quantity supplied, without the intervention of other causes. 

In practice of course as prices vary the curves are much pulled 
about as figures would be if drawn by a stick upon dust strewit on 
the surface of a vessel full of treacle. But a group of successive 
curves is the expression of a state of facts existing at one 
time, viz. a set’of hypothetical consumers’ values, and not a group) 
of successive time phenomena. Hence it should be possible, and 
it is submitted is possible, to show them on a diagram in which the 
efflux of time is not represented. 

The demand curves and the subsidiary ‘successive utility” 
curves will of course change as needs and fashion vary, but this 
change will usually be slow and often periodic. It may occasion- 
ally be sudden and discontinuous when war or some civil 01 
religious commotion arises or some change in thought is suddenly 
produced. 

In almost all conceivable cases the successive utility curves 
will be of the character Aé, that is negative to the axis OX. The 
demand curve will also be in general negative, but in rare Instances 
it might at the commencement be positive as when a particular 
edition of hymns becaine useful in direct proportion as it was 
widely used. In this case the curves would take the form shown 
in Fig. 4, and the consumer's rent when an amount OW was taker 
would be AdN. 

The -only condition respecting the demand curve is that the 
total money given for any given total quantity of an article shall 
always be greater than the total money given for a less total 
quantity of that article. And in general the demand curve is 
negative to the axis of XN. This is expressed mathematically by 


Y 


: dy . 
saying that I is to be negative and greater than 
¢ 


lr 
§ 4.—On Supply. Just as the demand value varies with the 
amount purchased, so also will the supply-cost, or, in othe) 
words, the cost of the manufacture of an article estimated in money 
vary with the amount supplied, and sometimes this cost will rise, 
sometimes it will fall. 
The phenomenon of an increasing cost of production is illus- 
trated generally by agricultural produce, and raw articles, of which 
the difficulty of production inereases with the amount produced 
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On the other hand, the cost of production of manufactured articles 
generally diminishes with the amount produced on account of the 
greater facilities for the use of machinery and other economy 
of production which is afforded by a large output. The supply 
curve will indicate by its ordinates the cost of the last-made_ por- 
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tion of the article which can be produced when the various amounts 
represented by its abcisse are made. This is illustrated in Figs. 
5 and 6, of which Fig. 5 represents a supply curve of the agricul- 
tural character, and Fig. 6 a supply curve of the industrial type. 
The only condition of the supply curve is that the total cost 
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of production of any quantity shall always be less than the total 
cost of production of a greater quantity, for otherwise the greater 
quantity would be made and, if needful, partially destroyed. This 
‘ : dy 
is expressed by saying that = J 
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must always be greater than 
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To each of these curves there is attached a group of ‘ successive 
cost’ curves indicated by the dotted lines. These will almost iW 
always be either of the form c%, that is, positive to the axis OX, 
or else parallel to it. For, if the successive cost curves descended, 
the total cost of a given amount would be greater than the total 
price obtained, and in consequence no articles would be made. 

Take the case of the printing of a book. 1000 copies (repre- 
sented by OM,’ Fig. 6) would cost, say, £50 to produce, 3,000 
represented by OM would cost £75, so that the area P’M'OQ 
would = £50, and the area PMON would = £75. But the cost of : 
each individual book would be the same probably in the first 
instance, almost certainly in the second, when once the total out- 
put had been resolved upon. And hence the successive cost 
curves would be nearly straight lines parallel to OX. 
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In agricultural products, the snecessive cost curves will very 
frequently coincide with the supply curve and be merged in it, (as 
in the figure given in Professor Marshall's Political Economy, vol. 
i. p. 429, Ist Ed.), but it is to be noticed that they may sometimes 
come below the supply as in Fig. 7, or possibly as in Fig. 8. Fig. 7 
indieates that if much is produced then though the final cost 
of production is increased, yet the cost of producing each article 
is diminished along the whole line, and with respect to each single 
item made, and indicates the use of agricultural machinery. 
Fig. 8 shows a case in which increased output increases the diffi- 
culty of production not only of the last portion produced, but of 
every single portion made. The case is so rare as hardly to be 
worth consideration, and in general the successive cost curves 
will be either positive, or horizontal, and below the supply curve. 
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Certain German economists have objected to drawing the 
supply curve negative or of the descending form S’s on the ground 
that the first made article can never cost more than the last, 
else it would not have been made. This difficulty is removed, it 
is submitted, by the admission that the successive cost curves cat 
rarely if ever be negative, even along any portion of their path, 
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and certainly not along the whole of it, and the apparent con- 
tradiction is thus reconciled. 

§ 5.—In a free market, as has been seen, the price of an 
article depends on the state of the demand curve and the amount 
supplied, and when production is free the amount supplied will 
depend on the state of the supply curve, and be fixed at the point 


Fig. 8. 
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where the supply curve cuts the demand curve negatively, that is, 
from below upwards. For if more than this amount were made 
the producer could not sell at the cost of production, if less he 
would get an abnormal profit which would soon be reduced by 
competition. Sometimes, as in Fig. 9, there may be two points of 
stable price as P.P’. (Prof. Marshall's Principles of Economics.) 
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, In the ordinates of the supply curve the cost of labour, material 
and superintendence is included, as also the interest upon part 
of the capital. But not of all the capital employed. For such part 
of the capital as is already sunk, that is to say is irrevocably appro- 
priated to a particular kind of industry will continue to be used 
whether it is adequately paid for or no—for nothing else can be 
done with it. The interest on all such capital, as will presently 
be shown, should be included in rent. 

It is submitted that this important division of capital ito 
sunk and free, though it has been recognized both by Professoi 
Sidewick and Professor Marshall, has hardly received the 
attention it deserves. 

30th demand and supply curves can be compounded. Thus 
if there be two nations, 4 and B (Fig. 10), with their respectiv: 
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demand and supply curves Dd D'd' sS s'S’; by a simple addition 
of abcisse the result of bringing the two nations into trade 
contact can be represented. In this case the total demand and 
supply of the nations when trade had coalesced would be 
represented by the curves d"D" and s’S,” and it will be observed 
that the resulting price P’M" would be higher, than it was 
in one of the nations, but lower than it was before in the 
other. 

The price is got by solving simultaneously the equation 
y = (x) to the demand curve and y=wWir) to the supply curve. 
3ut the only solutions which give stable equilibrium are those 
in which the supply curve cuts the demand curve from below 

d p(x) d lr) 

dr < de 


upwards, that is, in which at the point of inter- 


section. 
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The system of Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben is as follows: 
(Fig. 10a) :—OC isa curve such that being the amount supplied, 
y is the total cost of producing 7, and OD is a curve such that 
y' is the total utility of z OC’ is a curve such that y” equals 
what the total cost of making « would be if the cost of each 
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article equalled that of the last item produced; and, in OD',y'” is 
equal to the total market price which is given for « of the article. 





Here then the amount produced will be OM, and the price om 
»  — _Fig.10? 
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The producer's rent will be PS. The consumer’s will be PT. 
The monopoly point N would be when RQ is a maximum. The 
curves OD' and OC’ are derived from OC and OD, by making in 
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each case y" = > and yr ae. This mode of derivation 
assumes that the ‘‘ successive cost and supply curves coincide 
with the curves of final utility and final price which I have sug- 
gested. This leads obviously to the conclusion that OC’ must 
always be convex to the axis of X, or that the supply curve as 
given above must always be positive to OX. But this conclusion, 
it is submitted, is not consistent with facts. The mode of deriving 
the curves is not essential to Auspitz and Lieben’s system which 
seems Otherwise correct. But the method of representing total 
money paid by lines, and prices by ratios, is rather confusing. 
(Untersuchen uber die Theorie des Preises, Leipsig, 1889.) 

§$ 6. On Rent.—It follows from what has gone before that the 
market price of an article will generally be greater than the money 
cost of its production, including in that cost interest upon all such 
capital as is not irrevocably appropriated to the production of 
that article, but excluding from that cost of production all such 
capitaLas is irrevocably appropriated, or in other words, sunk. 

This difference is rent. The total rent will therefore, when 
an amount OM is made (Fig. 11), be represented in money by 
the area PoN, and will thus depend not on the form of the supply 
curve, but on the form of the successive cost curve corresponding 
to the pomt P. It has been shown that the successive supply 
curves will almost invariably rise, that is be positive to the axis 
OX., and it is clear that whenever this is the case the price line PN 
will be above them, and thus there will be a rent. There area few 
cases In which the area PNo will be a negative area, and in these 
cases Professor Foxwell suggests the use cf the term ‘ negative 
rent.’ 

It is however clear since the successive supply curves 
generally rise, that is, are positive to the axis OX, that, 
whether the supply curve is positive or negative, there will be in 
general a rent, even when the supply curve is negative. But this 
rent may be small, as we have seen in the case of book produc- 
tion, where the supply curve is negative, but the successive cost 
curves are nearly neutral, that is, horizontal. 

Professor Marshall treats the area SNP (Fig. 11) as represent- 
ing rent, and explains that this is on the assumption that the 
curve representing final costs of production, represents also the 
costs of successive units. This assumption may be often true in 
supply curves of the ascending order, but if it were to be made 
universally, and if it be admitted that successive cost curves almost 
always ascend positively to the axis of X, it would follow that a 
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descending or negative supply curve would be an impossibility, a 
result which it is submitted is not in accordance with facts. 

Rent then, is the price paid for the use of some material which 
has.either been appropriated, or else is the result of the investment 
of sunk capital, or else a compound of the two, and it has this 
peculiarity, that whereas a manufacturer whose capital is free will 
not produce unless the price he can get is remunerative, and 
therefore can to some extent regulate prices by influencing 
the amount produced, yet a rent receiver who is depending on a 
payment for things which he has either appropriated, or else in 
respect of which he has sunk his capital, must perforce be content 
with what he can get. In this sense rent is therefore a sort of 
residuum, and the amount of it does not fix price, but is fixed 
by price; it is an effect of price, not a cause of it. Hence the 
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reward paid for the use of much of the machinery of production 
is of the nature of rent, and does not influence price, and 
ought not to be reckoned into the cost of production in order to 
fix price. 

It follows therefore that the interest upon all capital will 
affect the price until the capital has been irrevocably appropriated. 
The moment that has taken place, the interest will cease to affect 
price, and become of the nature of rent. 

It is interesting to remark that this view of rent as including 
all interest upon sunk capital has been practically adopted by the 
Law Courts, in estimating the value of the premises and works of 
gas, dock, and water companies for rating purposes. For, as the 
statutory right to carry on those undertakings is regarded as fixed 
toa certain hereditament, they include in the ‘rent’ which a hypo- 
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thetical owner of that hereditament might obtain, not merely 
interest upon the whole of the fixed plant, pipes, wharves, ete.,_ 
but even upon the money sunk in obtaining the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Which give the companies their powers. 

And therefore it is not necessary to the phenomenon of rent 
that there should be land on the margin of cultivation. In the 
island of Barbados there is probably no such land, yet there is 
rent. Nor is it necessary there should be inequality of fertility- 
there would be rent in the Barbados even though no suchineqauality 
existed—nor is it needful that the supply curve should be of the 
positive order. All that is necessary is, that from one or the 
other, or each and all of these causes, or else from monopoly, the 
price obtained for an article should exceed its cost of production. 
Nor is rent confined to land, it is incident to the very nature of 
demand and supply, and hence whenever things are sold or let 
out for money, the exchange value is determined by demand and 
supply, and there the phenomenon of rent is likely to appear. It 
is Inetdent to the price paid for the use of land, to wages, to goods 
sold,to goods:‘or money lent on bire,and in short wherever a reward 
is voluntarily paid for the use of capital of any sort which is 
irrevocably appropriated, as for land, minerals, fixed plant, con- 
cessions, patents, tolls, or for skill or knowledge either abnormal 
or the result of education, then the payment is of the nature of, 
and subject to the laws of rent. Thus, while interest upon sunk 
capital is all of the nature of rent, the interest on free capital, that 
is, the price paid for the use of it, may or may not be partly of the 
nature of rent according to circumstances, and in general will not 
be of the nature of rent at all. 

[t is sometimes usual to speak of rent as an *‘ unearned incre- 
ment’ when it proceeds from natural agents or rights which have 
been simply appropriated, as in the case of land, patents or tolls. 
The term ‘unearned increment’ 1s also used where the rent 1s 
greatly in excess of the ordinary interest upon the capital 
expenditure by which that rent has been produced. This ‘ un- 
earned increment’ is not confined to land, it would apply also to 
all property, businesses, and professions, whose value had increased 
by the advance of civilization—such as pictures, newspapers, 
machinery. The objections against the ‘unearned increment’ 
are of the same character as those against usury, and if it were 
to be appropriated by the State would lead to wide spreading and 
perhaps unexpected results. 

In businesses which demand a large sinking of capital, as for 
instance in supplying water, the supply curve would assume the 
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shape shown in Fig. 12. In this case the supply curve is drawn 
vertical from R onwards, and the priceis PM. This means that 
a supply of water greater than the amount given is for the time 
impossible, and the rent would be the area cRPN. The question 
whether any further capital would be sunk would then depend 
upon whether if an increased amount MM’ were supplied, its price 
hM’ would cover, not only QM’ the cost of producing each 
quantity, but also be enough to give a return upon the capital 
necessary to be sunk in the operation. If the demand curve rose 
asa whole to the position D’P’d’ no doubt the supply curve would 
then change from sRS to sQS’, and the amount supplied would 
become OM’ and the price become P’M’. But if the demand 
curve then went back to its old position Dd, the supply curve would 
not change back again to sRS, but would still remain at sQS’, 
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though the rent was reduced from o’QP'N’ toaRPN with the con- 
sequence that part of the capital sunk in increasing the output 
from OM to OM’ had been lost. This might perhaps result in the 
gradual abandonment of the new wells, and the return of the 
supply curve to its former shape, but the result would be 
slow. 

On the other hand if the demand curve only oscillated about 
its position Dd, then unless it oscillated sufficiently to induce the 
sinking of more capital, the oscillations would not affect the 
amount OM supplied, but only the price. In other words those 
who had put their money into the sinking of the new wells would 
be rent receivers, and could not dictate the price, but must take 
what they could get. They would not dare to act as monopolists 
and positively restrict the output so as artificially to raise the 
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price unless they were secure from competition. The thick 
dotted lines in Fig. 12 show the positions to which the supply 
curve would be forced by the successive outlay of such capital. 


In general the supply of labour curves will be of the form of ¥ 
Fig. 12. Supply curves of the industrial type where it is 1 
difficult suddenly to increase the output, will assume the form ; 


shown in Fig. 13, the price being PM and the rent NPso, and 
afford instances of what may be called ‘ quasi-monopoly.’ 

Mr. Sidney Webb, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Vol. II., 1888, and Mr. Hobson and Mr. Clark in the same 
journal, Vol. V. (1891), have pointed out that ‘rent’ is incident ; 
to wages and interest as well as to land. This view it is sub- 
mitted is perfectly correct, though they do not carry it as far as 
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$7. On Monopoly.—Monopoly is a species of rent, but presents 
the peculiarity that it only occurs when there is in the hands of a 
limited number of persons the power of arresting production at a 
point short of that to which free production and sale would carry it. P 
Thus, in Fig. 14, the monopolist, instead of fixing the output at its b 
natural amount, OM, would fix it at OM’, so as to make ¢RP'N’ 
a maximum. If the monopolist were only in the possession of 
some stipulated portions of the money represented by the area ; 
o RP'N', he might not fix the output at OM’, but at some other 
amount, but if he were in possession of the total rent he would 
choose the amount OM’. 

If the supply curve, and its attendant successive cost curves, 
all coincided in » straight line (SS’ Fig. 15), then, if ry’ are the 
coordinates with reference to the axes AS, SS’, zy’ is a maximum. 
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But in Fig. 15 when AB is a tangent to the curve Dd, 


y’ = PM, and x Y =AN. Hence, then, AP=PB, and P (the 
¢ 
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§ 8. Of Taxation.—It follows from what has gone before, that 
a tax on production will affect price in so far as it is not paid out of 
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that part of price which is in the nature of rent. And whenever 
a tax is laid on production whenever it can come out of rent it 
will do so, but where it exceeds the total of the rent it then comes 
out of the true cost of supply, and increases price and lowers output 
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in all cases, and at all points, except those at which the supply 
curve is running up parallel to the axis of Y. 

From this it will be seen at once that a small tax on businesses 
which have involved the outlay of a large amount of fixed capital, 
though it may be a great breach of national faith, or highly im- 
politic as decreasing public credit, will not affect the price or the 
amount produced except very slowly and after a time. A tithe or 
any aliquot payment of price of the article produced would always 
raise price where production was on the margin of the profitable 
expenditure of free capital. In the cases, however, above shown, 
where there is much sunk capital or else a monopoly, even a tithe 
might be paid wholly out of rent and thus not affect price, though 
such cases woulda be rare. 

Coal is an instance of a partial monopoly of a compound 
character, the consent of two monopolists being required—the 
masters and the men. Hence a moderate tax laid upon coal 
would not probably increase its price, nor would a tax taken off 
coal De likely to decrease its price. This the people of London 
found to their cost when they believed the economic teachers in 
the County Council who told them that reduction in taxation 
always lowered price. With good reason did Mr. Councillor 
Lloyd who took the chief part in the abolition of the London 
Coal Dues receive a testimonial in the shape of a gold watch : 
not from the grateful poor of London, but from the grateful 
Lords Londonderry and Durham. They and the miners have 
profited, while coal in London is as dear as it was before the tax 
was taken off. 

From what has been said above as to the nature of rent, it 
follows that rates really are paid out of rent. Of course by 
contract they may be and toa large extent are paid by occupiers, 
but they really come ultimately out of the rent. The movement 
for the taxation of ground rents is thus in reality only a movement 
in favour of a revision of lease contracts. What at present keeps 
rates down, is, that though they ultimately fall on rent, yet for 
some years after they are voted they are paid by occupiers. If 
they were laid on rent directly, then the occupiers who have the 
control of vestry elections could of course use their power at 
their pleasure to tax rents so as to confiscate them altogether. 
This would ultimately lead to the abandonment of house- 
building except by the vestries, who could then build and let 
houses at a less than cost value to tenants selected by them, and 
charge the loss on the property-owner of the district. Even 
this, though it would affect capital already sunk, could not be 
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done indefinitely. But if skilfully conducted, these operations 
would, at all events for some time, have the effect of trans- 
ferring capital from the landowners of a parish to a certain class 
of middlemen, and would make the promotion of vestry elections 
a profitable profession. But the accumulation of capital always 
- ultimately adjusts itself to existing circumstances so long as it is 
permitted and the laws continue certain. The only way succes- 
fully to attack the accumulation of capital without resorting to 
communism, is either periodically to confiscate and redivide it at 
* death or otherwise, or else at uncertain and unexpected times to 
confiscate the whole or a portion of it by law. The former of 
these methods is in use in France, the latter has been done with 
some effect by means of so-called witchcraft trials by the Zulus. 
For their theory is that no one who has abnormal wealth can 
have acquired it fairly. He is therefore executed, and _ his 
property transferred to the Crown. The success of such 
attempts, however, whether made by public democratic bodies 
or by autocratic governments, depends upon inducing persons 
to sink their capital in fancied security, and then suddenly to 
seize it, using at one time the support of the manufacturers 
against the landowners, and at another uniting the landed 
interest in an attack on capital sunk in industrial undertakings. 
This method if systematically pursued would probably ultimately 
place capital in the hands of financial syndicates, who, by the 
rapidity of their movements, would defeat and confound the slow 
operation of statutes and would render needful an occasional 
measure of wholesale confiscation, and perhaps of expulsion, 
as in the case of the Jews in Russia. 

It is to be observed, of course, that a portion of the expenditure 
of the money raised by rates goes to improve the neighbourhood, 
and thus raisesrent. It is a sort of compulsory sinking of capital 
on the part of the landlord. Part of this expenditure does not go 
to raise rents, but is for the general benefit of the population. 
Nothing is more difficult than to fix the true incidence of taxation 
when its secondary effects are considered. In a healthy com- 
munity as in a healthy body, the parts are so co-related that what 
hurts one hurts all. In taxation injustice is more often produced 
by sudden changes than by any other cause. 

HENRY CUNYNGHAME 
















































THE ORIGIN OF THE LAW OF DIMINISHING 
RETURNS, 1813-15. 


THE ‘law of diminishing returns’ plays so large a part both in 
the theory of rent and the theory of population as they are now 
taught, that we should naturally expect to find it promulgated both 
by James Anderson, the reputed anticipator of Ricardo, and by 
Malthus in his Essay on the Principle of Population. In this 
expectation, however, we should be disappointed. Anderson, far 
from teaching the law of diminishing returns, was one of those 
enthusiastic agriculturists who havea hazy belief that an increase 
of the labour employed upon the soil will always bring in a pro- 
portionate, if not more than a proportionate, increase of returns.! 
Malthus is often supposed by excessively careless readers to have 
put forward the law of diminishing returns when he said, ‘ The 
improvement of the barren parts would be a work of time and 
labour ; and it must be evident to those who have the slightest 
acquaintance with agricultural subjects, that in proportion as 
cultivation extended, the additions that could yearly be made to 
the former average produce must be gradually and regularly 
diminishing,” but between this and the law of diminishing 
returns there is nothing in common, except the use of the word 
‘diminishing.’ Nothing that has ever passed muster as the law 
of diminishing returns ever asserted, as Malthus did, that the 
increases of the whole produce of a country must necessarily 
diminish. All that the ‘law’ asserts is that under certain 
circumstances the returns to a given additional quantity of labour 
must necessarily diminish. Whether the whole ‘ addition that 
can yearly be made to the former average produce’ increases or 
diminishes depends not only on the produce per pair of hands, 

1 See his Recreations in Agriculture, Natural History, Arts, and Miscellaneous 


Literature, 1801, vol. iv., pp. 374-376 ; vi. 405-407. 
> Qnd ed., p. 7; 8th, p. 5. 
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but also on the number of pairs of hands. In the first edition of 
the Essay on the Principle of Population I have not been able to 
find a trace of the law of diminishing returns. As edition suc- 
ceeded edition it found its way in here and there, but no great 
importance was ever attributed to it. Cuniously enough, in one of 
the first places where it is incidentally referred to, Malthus is 
rebuking Anderson for maintaining ‘that every increase of 
population tends to increase relative plenty and vice versi.’ 


‘When an accidental depopulation takes place in a country which 
was before populous and industrious, and in the habit of exporting 
corn, if the remaining inhabitants be left at liberty to exert, and do 
exert, their industry in the same direction as before, it is a strange 
idea to entertain that they would then be unable to supply themselves 
with corn in the same plenty ; particularly as the diminished numbers 
would, of course, cultivate principally the more fertile parts of their 
territory, and not be obliged as in their more populous state to apply 
to ungrateful soils.” 


There are doubtless many allusions to the law in Adam Snuth 
and other eighteenth century writers, but Turgot seems to have 
been alone in enunciating it at length and explaining it fully. As 
he did so, not in the Réflerions, which are familiar to all 
economists, but in some remarks which he made upon a long- 
forgotten prize essay, I venture to give a translation of the 
passage :— | 


‘Granting to the writer of the essay that, where ordinary good 
cultivation prevails, the annual advances bring in 250 for the hundred, 
it is more than probable that if the advances were increased by degrees 
from this point up to that at which they would bring in nothing, each 
increment would be less and less fruitful. In this case the fertility of 
the earth would be like a spring which is forced to bend by being loaded 
with a number of equal weights in succession. If the weight is light 
and the spring not very flexible, the effect of the first load might be 
almost nil. When the weight becomes sufficient to overcome the first 
resistance, the spring will be seen to yield perceptibly and to bend; 
but, when it has bent to a certain point, it will offer greater resistance 
to the force brought to bear on it, and a weight which would have 
made it bend an inch will no longer bend it more than half a line. 
This comparison is not perfectly exact ; but it is sutticient to show how, 
when the soil approaches near to returning all that it can produce, a 
very great expense may augment the production very little. 


Seed thrown on a soil naturally fertile but totally unprepared would 
be an advance almost entirely lost. If it were once tilled the produce 


1 Essay, 2nd ed., p. 472; 8th ed., p. 380. 
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double and triple, but quadruple or decuple the produce, which will 
thus augment in a much larger proportion than the advances increase, 
and that up to a certain point, at which the produce will be as great as 
possible compared with the advances. 

Past this point, if the advances be still increased, the produce will 
still increase, but less, and always less and less until the fecundity of 
the earth being exhausted and art unable to add anything further, an 
addition to the advances will add nothing whatever to the produce.’ ! 


It is needless to say that this excellent statement of the law 
had no influence whatever on its development in English political 
economy. Many things have been imputed to Ricardo, but he 
will assuredly never be charged with having read Turgot’s 
Observations sur le mémoire de M. de Saint-Peravy en faveur de 
Uimpot indirect, couronn?é par la société royale @agriculture de 
Limoges. The early mineteenth century English economists 
obtained the law of diminishing returns, like most of their 
doettines, not from study of the works of their predecessors, but 
from the actual experience of England during the war. 

About the year 1813 there were two features in the economic 
condition of the country which could not fail to strike the most 
superficial observer—the high prices of corn and the improvement 
and extension of cultivation. From 1711 to 1794 neither the 
Ladyday nor the Michaelmas price of the Winchester quarter of 
Wheat at Windsor had ever been more than 60s. 8d. But at 
Michaelmas, 1795, it was 92s.; at Ladyday, 1801, it was 177s. ; 
and from Michaelmas 1808, to Michaelmas 1813, neither the 
Michaelmas nor the Ladyday price ever fell below 96s.° The 
rise was not only great but progressive. The average of the yearly 
prices of wheat for the decade 1770-1779 was 45s. ; for the decade 
1780-1789, 45s. 9d.; for the decade 1790-1799, 55s. 11d.; for the 
decade 1800-1809, 82s. 2d.; and for the five years, 1810-1814, 
99s. 2d. The improvement and extension of cultivation is more 
difficult to represent in statistical form, but at the time it was 
obvious to every traveller. Not only were the remaiming common 
fields divided and brought under the better cultivation of several 

property, but immense quantities of waste lands, such as the 
creat heaths in a corner of which Bournemouth has since grown 
up, were distributed in ‘allotments’ among the neighbouring 


1 (Huvres, ed. Daire, vol. i. p. 420, 421. 
2 See the table of Windsor prices in Tooke’s Thoughts and Details on the High 
and Low Prices (1823), pt. iii., pp. 172-176. 
3 See the table in Porter’s Progress of the Nation (1836), vol. i., pp. 155, 156. 
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proprietors, enclosed, and to a greater or less extent brought 
under cultivation. We have unfortunately no means of telling 
how much waste was inclosed, to say nothing of how much was 
brought into cultivation.! We can, however, roughly compare 
the progress of the movement at one period with its progress 
during the preceding period by the variations in the number of 
enclosure acts. We know that in the twenty years ending with 
1795 there were 738 enclosure bills presented to Parliament, and 
that in the twenty years beginning with 1796 there were 1807." 
How closely the two things, the improvement and extension of 
agriculture and the price of corn were connected will be seen by 
the diagram on the opposite page. When the price of corn went 
up, up went also the number of enclosure acts. 

The corn laws had, at any rate directly and immediately, very 
little to do with producing these high prices. The law of 1791 
(31 Geo. III. chap. 30) subjected foreign wheat to what was called 
the ‘high ’ duty of 24s. 3d. per quarter only when the English price 
was below 50s. When the English price was between 50s. and 
54s. the duty was 2s. 6d., and when it was over 54s. the duty was 
only 6d. Now from 1795 to 1802 the price was usually much 
above 50s., and importation consequently almost free. In 1804 
the agricultural interest persuaded the legislature to raise the 
price limit. Henceforward foreign wheat was made subject to 
the prohibitive duty whenever the English price was below 63s. 
(44 Geo. IIT. chap. 12). This change, however, made no practical 
difference. The English price remained above the new limit, so 
that freedom of importation was no more interfered with than 
before. 

It was perhaps only natural that landlords and farmers should 
deduce from these facts the conclusion that free importation 
was no remedy for high prices, and that the high prices would 
eventually reduce themselves, by causing such an extension of 
cultivation that a full supply of food would be produced at home. 


1 It isa great mistake to assume that all the land that was enclosed was brought 
into cultivation. The particular heaths referred to in the text are a case in point, as 
there is no reason to suppose they were even temporarily cultivated. The end of the 
war and the collapse of prices probably arrived before the preliminary steps were 
accomplished. A few of the allotments (of several hundred acres each) were planted 
with Scotch firs, and all the rest long remained, as the most of them still remain, 
much as they were in 1790. 

* These numbers are taken from Appendix No. 16 to the 3rd Report from the 
House of Commons’ Select Committee appointed to Inquire into the State of Agri- 
culture, 1836. (Sessional vol. viii. pt. ii. p. 505 (MS. paging), 501 (printed paging), 
which is the authority for the numbers given in Porter's table. (Progress of the 
Nation, 1836. Vol. i. pp. 155, 156.) Very few enclosure bills failed to become acts. 
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They immediately did so, and accordingly urged that in order 
ultimately to obtain low prices, or rather ‘ steady and moderate ° 
prices,! all that was required was to maintain for the present the 
high prices.2 A select committee of the House of Commons, 
‘appointed to inquire into the Corn Trade,’ gravely alleged in 
May 1813, that prices had been low till 1765 because till that 
time exportation was encouraged* and importation practically 
prohibited,* and that they had since been high because im- 
portation had been encouraged and exportation restrained.? They 
recommended, therefore, that until February, 1814, the ‘high 
duty ’ of 24s. 3d. should be charged on imported wheat whenever 
the home price was below 105s. 2d., and that after that date it 
should be charged whenever the home price was not 334 per cent. 
above the average price of the twenty years immediately pre- 
ceding.® Sir Henry Parnell, the Chairman of the Committee, in 
drawing attention to its report in the House of Commons on 
June 15, 1813, began by asserting in emphatic terms that ‘it was 
not the object of the report of the committee to increase the 
profits of any particular set of dealers, either of farmers or of 
landlords. Their affairs,’ he added, ‘had long been and still 
were in a very prosperous condition,’ and they required no aid 
from the legislature. The committee had, he declared, 


‘been influenced by no other motive than that of a strong sense of the 
danger of continuing to depend upon our enemies for a sufficient supply 
of food, and of the impolicy of sending our money to improve other 
countries, while we have so much of our own lands that stand in need 
of the same kind of improvement. The whole object of their report is 
merely to prove the evils which belong to this system as it now exists, 
and to obtain such an alteration in the law as shall draw forth our own 
means into operation of growing more corn by increasing the capital 
that is now vested in agriculture. If they succeed in this they will 
secure a greater production of grain, at the same time with diminished 
expenses in producing it, and at reduced prices to the consumer. For 


' Report of Select Committee, 1813. Hansard, vol. xxv., Appendix, p. 1xi. 

* See Hansard, 1813-15, passim. 

3 By a bounty of 5s, when the price did not exceed 48s. 

4 By a duty of 16s. when the price did not exceed 53s. 4d., and of 8s. when it was 
between 53s. 4d. and 80s. 

> From 1765 to 1772, inclusive, temporary laws were passed prohibiting exportatio 
and allowing importation free of duty. In 1773, by 13 Geo. III. cap. 43, the bounty 
ceased to be paid whenever the price was above 44s., instead of 48s., and the ‘high 
duty’ ceased to be charged on imports whenever the price rose to 48s., instead of 
53s, 4d. 

® The 105s. 2d. fixed for 1813 was arrived at by this method (Hansard, June 15, 


1803, p. 654). 
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if the agricultural capital is considerably increased, its effects on the 
quantity produced and the expense of production, and also in lowering 
prices, will be just the same as when employed in manufactures. 
Everyone knows how it operates in increasing the quantity of manu- 
factures ; and that those who employ it in manufactures can atford to 
sell them at very reduced prices, in consequence of the reduced expenses 
at which, with its help, they can make them. In the same way the 
farmer, by being able to render his land more productive in proportion 
as he improves it, and at a small expense, according as he makes use 
of good implements, will be able to afford to sell his corn at reduced 
prices; and in this manner the increase of agricultural capital will 
secure us a sufficiency of food independent of foreign supply, and at the 
same time at a reduced price to the consumer.’! 


Here we have a distinct denial of the law of diminishing 
returns. 

Nothing was accomplished in the session of 1813, but before 
the next the energies of the landed interest were thoroughly 
roused by the fact that the end of the war was now seen to be 
approaching. The stoutest advocates of the theory that encourag- 
ing Importation made corn dear did not maintain that this was 
its immediate effect. Peace, it was argued, would bring great 
imports, prices would fall, farmers would be ruined, rents would 
be reduced or swept away, the extension of cultivation would cease, 
and land lately reclaimed would return to a state of nature and 
then prices would be again as high as ever. These disasters must 
be prevented by a great restriction if not an entire prohibition of 
imports. Sir Henry Parnell’s supporters no longer repudiated the 
idea that they required aid from parliament, but they still asked 
for it in the interest not of themselves but of the country in 
general. 

Malthus, though a protectionist himself, was not imposed upon 
by the protectionist argument that restriction of importation would 
eventually produce steady moderate prices. In his Observations on 
the effects of the corn laws and of a rise or fall in the price of 
corn on the agricultural and general wealth of the country, which 
he published in the spring of 1814? and intended as an impartial 
exposition of the disadvantages of protection and free trade, he 
asserted strongly that the effect of restricting Imports must neces- 
sarily be to raise the price of corn.’ To grow at home all the corn 
required would involve, he pointed out, ‘a certain waste of the na- 
tional resources by the employment of a greater quantity of capital 

' Hansard, vol. xxvi. pp. 644, 645. 
* Malthus, Grounds of an Opinion, p. 1. 
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than is necessary for procuring the quantity of corn required.’ ! 
This seems to imply that he saw it would be easier, would involve 
less labour, for the population of England to buy some of their 
corn from abroad than to grow it all at home. Exactly why it 
should be easier he does not immediately explain, but he says, 
rather incidentally, later on, that the whole difference between the 
expense of raising corn in England and in the corn countries of 
Europe 


‘does not by any means arise solely from taxation. A part of it, and 
I should think no inconsiderable part, is occasioned by the necessity 
of yearly cultivating and improving more poor land to provide for the 
demands of an increasing population; which land must, of course, 
require more labour and dressing and expense of all kinds in its 
cultivation. The growing price of corn, therefore, independently of all 
taxation, is probably higher than in the rest of Europe; and this 
circumstance not only increases the sacrifice that must be made for an 
independent supply, but enhances the difficulty of framing a legislative 
provision to secure it.’? 


During the session of 1813—14 there were long and acrimonious 
debates in the House of Commons on a proposal of the ministry 
to impose a sliding-scale duty of 24s. on the quarter of wheat when 
the home price was not more than 64s., and one shilling less for 
every shilling by which the home price exceeded 64s. till it reached 
86s. Petitions against this proposal poured in from the towns, and 
its opponents demanded delay and further inquiry with such 
pertinacity that the ministry at last agreed to appoint a committee, 
and the question was shelved for the year, so far as actual legis- 
lation was concerned.* 

The committee’s report * began with a eulogy of the ‘ very 
rapid and extensive progress’ which had taken place in the last 
twenty years, and a suggestion that it would be an unparalleled dis- 
aster if many of the improvements should be abandoned in an un- 
finished state, froma want of sufficient encouragement to continue 
them. The cause of these improvements was in the judgment of 
the committee chiefly to be traced to the increasing population 
and growing opulence of the United Kingdom : 


‘ But it is also not to be concealed that these causes, which they trust 
will be of a permanent nature, have been incidentally but considerably 
aided by those events which during the continuance of the war operated 

1 P. 34, 2 Pp. 40, 41. 

3 Hansard, vol. xxvii., p. 1102. June 6, 1814. 

4 1813-14. No. 339. Sessional vol. iii. pp. 195-342. 
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to check the importation of foreign corn. The sudden removal of these 
impediments seems to have created among the occupiers of land a 
certain degree of alarm which, if not allayed, would tend in the opinion 
of the witnesses . . . . not only to prevent the enclosure of great tracts 
of land still lying waste and unproductive, but also to counteract the 
spirit of improvement in other quarters, and to check its progress upon 
lands already under tillage.’ } 


Doubtless thinking that this was sufficient to show that some- 
thing must be done in the way of maintaining the impediments to 
importation, the committee proceeded to consider ‘ the expense of 
cultivation including the rent.” Money rent, they said, had been 
doubled within twenty years. Other expenses of cultivation had 
also been doubled, and so they concluded that at least 80s. per 
quarter was required to remunerate the grower of British wheat. 
Some witnesses, they added, thought a much higher price would 
be necessary. 


‘4€ may be proper to observe,’ they remarked, ‘that these latter cal- 
culations appear in most instances to be furnished by witnesses whose 
attention and experience have been principally directed to districts 
consisting chiefly of cold clay or waste and inferior lands, on which 
wheat cannot be grown but at an expense exceeding the average charge 
of its cultivation on better soils. On lands of this description, however, 
a very considerable proportion of wheat is now raised, and it appears 
by the evidence that if such lands were withdrawn from tillage they 
would for many years be of very little use as pasture; and that the 
loss from such a change, as weil to the occupier as to the general stock 
of national subsistence, would be very great.’ ? 


Either with the object of showing that the rise of prices had 
not been caused by the rise of rents, or in order to show that a 
sreat reduction of prices could not be met by a fall of rents, the 
committee collected evidence to show that the proportion which 
the rent bore to the whole produce had diminished during the 
last twenty years, and now formed about a fourth or a fifth of the 
whole instead of a third. 

A Committee of the Lords, appointed at the same time as the 
Commons’ Committee, followed much the same lines. They 
too collected evidence to show that where high farming was 
practised, and on poor lands, the landlord received a smaller pro- 
portion of the produce. They too assumed that to interrupt what 
they called ‘ the progress of improvement ’* would be ruinous. Two 
examples will suffice to illustrate the drift of their investigation. 


1p, .4 oe ee7 8 % Report, p. 89. 
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A land surveyor was asked : 


‘ What has been the cause of the great increase of enclosures of late 
vears ?’ 

‘The high price of corn.’ 

‘What has been the effect of that ?’ 

‘A great quantity of land has been cultivated that would not other- 
wise have been.’ 

‘Has the produce been increased or decreased ?’ 

‘ Increased very considerably.’ 

‘If the prices were considerably reduced, would the number of 
enclosures continue ?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘Has a great quantity of produce from farming land the effect 
of lowering or raising the price of grain and butchers’ meat ?’ 

‘ Of lowering the price.” 


A Wiltshire landowner, with some experience as an agricultur- 
ist, was asked : 


‘If wheat should be at 80s. and other grains at a proportionate 
price, do you believe the farmers would continue in the cultivation of 
their land at the expense of the present mode of culture ?’ 

‘Certainly not. I think less wheat would be sown and less money 
would be expended in the cultivation of land.’ 

‘Would not those prices affect inferior soils much more than the 
superior quality of land?’ 

‘Certainly, because the expenses are greater on inferior soils.’ 

‘Would not the consequence of those prices then be that the farmers 
in general would withdraw their capital from the cultivation of inferior 
soils ?’ 
‘Certainly.’ ? 


These reports were widely read, and considering how distinctly 
they connect ‘the progress of improvement,’ the increase of the 
population, and the wealth of the country, with the cultivation of 
poorer soils and a diminished proportion of the produce for the land- 
lord, it would have been surprising if no economist had generalised 
from the twenty years under review, and declared that the in- 
crease of population and wealth always necessitates recourse to more 
expensive, or, What is the same thing, less productive agriculture. 
Edward West, mild free trader, and Malthus, protectionist, immedi- 
ately did so, West in his Essay on the application of capital to 
land; with observations showing the impolicy of any great 
restriction of the importation of corn, and that the bounty of 


1 Report, p. 31. 2 Ibid. p. 39. 
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1688 did not lower the price of it, Malthus in An inquiry into the 
nature and progress of rent and the principles by which it 


is regulated. 
West enunciates a general rule of diminishing returns at the 
very beginning of his pamphlet — 


‘The chief object of this essay is the publication of a principle in 
political economy which occurred to me some years ago, and which 
appears to me to solve many difficulties in the science which I am at 
a loss otherwise to explain. On reading lately the reports of the corn 
committees, I found my opinion respecting the existence of this principle 
confirmed by many of the witnesses whose evidence is there detailed. 
This circumstance, and the importance of the principle to a correct 
understanding of many parts of the corn question, have induced me to 
hazard this publication before the meeting of Parliament. . . . . The 
principle is simply this, that in the progress of the improvement of 
cultivation, the raising of rude produce becomes progressively more 
expensive, or, in other words, the ratio of the net produce of land to 
its gross produce is continually diminishing.’ ! 


Adam Smith, West explains, saw the principle that the quan- 
tity of work which can be done by the same number of hands 
increases in the progress of improvement comparatively less 
rapidly in agriculture than in manufactures,? but did not see 
another principle which may retard or stop such improvement in 
agriculture, ‘or even render the powers of labour less productive 
as cultivation advances.’ 


‘The additional principle to which I allude is that each equal 
additional quantity of work bestowed on agriculture yields an actually 
diminished return, and of course, if each equal additional quantity of 
work yields an actually diminished return, the whole of the work 
bestowed on agriculture in the progress of improvement yields an 
actually diminished proportionate return. Whereas it is obvious that 
an equal quantity of work will always fabricate the same quantity of 
manufactures.’ 


‘Consider the case of a new colony ; the first occupiers have their 
choice of the land, and of course cultivate the richest spots in the 
country. The next comers must take the second in quality, which will 
return less to their labour, and so each successive additional set of 
cultivators must necessarily produce less than their predecessors.’ ® 


Pp. 1, 2. 

= P.6. See Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. i. (p. 3b in McCulloch’s ed.). 
3 Pp. 6-8. Compare with the second paragraph Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. ix 
(p. 42a in McCulloch’s ed.), 
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And throughout the general course of history, when population 


increases 


‘the additional work bestowed upon land must be expended either in 
bringing fresh land into cultivation, or in cultivating more highly that 
already in tillage. In every country the gradations between the richest 
land and the poorest must be innumerable. The richest land, or that 
most conveniently situated for a market, or in a word that which, on 
account of its situation and quality combined, produces the largest 
return to the expense bestowed on it, will of course be cultivated first, 
and when in the progress of improvement new land is brought into 
cultivation, recourse is necessarily had to poor land, or to that, at 
least, which is second in quality to what is already cultivated. It is 
clear that the additional work bestowed in this case will bring in a less 
return than the work bestowed before. And the very fact that in the 
progress of society new land is brought into cultivation, proves that 
additional work cannot be bestowed with the same advantage as before 
on the old land. For 100 acres of the rich land will, of course, yield a 
larger return to the work of 10 men than 100 acres of inferior land 
will do, and if this same rich land would continue to yield the same 
proportionate return to the work of 20 and 30 and 100 as it did to that 
of 10 labourers, the inferior land would never be cultivated at all.’ ! 


By ‘work’ West means the immediate effects of labour, as for 
example the ploughing of an acre of land in a certain way, or the 
digging of a ditch of a certain size. The question whether the 
returns to labour as well as the returns to work diminish is a 


further one :— 


‘The quantity of work which can be done by a given number of 
hands is increased in the progress of improvement by means of the 
subdivision of labour and machinery, even in agriculture. Such increase 
then of the quantity of work which can be performed by the same 
number of hands in agriculture may either more than compensate, or 
just compensate, or fall short of compensating, the diminution of the 
return of the same quantity of work. In the first of which cases 
labour in agriculture would become absolutely more productive ; in the 
second would remain always equally productive; in the last would 
become absolutely less productive.’ 2 


Here, instead of inquiring directly whether agricultural labour 
has become less or more productive in the course of history— 
whether the labour of one man working on an average soil will 
now feed fewer or more persons than in previous ages, West 


endeavours to settle the question by a deduction from the ‘ acknow- 
ledged fact that the profits of stock are always lower in a rich 


1 Pp. 9-10. 2p .42- 
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than in a poor country and that they gradually fall as a nation 
becomes more wealthy.’' He very hastily assumes that an 
increase in the productiveness of labour necessarily means an 
increase of profits,? and from this he infers that the increase in 
the productiveness of manufacturing industry would cause a rise 
of profits if the productiveness of agriculture did not decrease ; as 
profits do not rise but fall, he concludes that the productiveness 
of agricultural industry diminishes more than enough to counter- 
balance the increase in the productiveness of manufacturing 
industry. The passage in which he recapitulates his proposi- 
tions is noteworthy as containing probably the earliest instance 
in economic literature of the word ‘tend’ used in its more 
scientific sense. West himself italicises it: 


‘The division of labour and application of machinery render labour 
more and more productive in manufactures in the progress of improve- 
ment; the same causes tend also to make labour more and more 
preductive in agriculture in the progress of improvement. But another 
cause, namely, the necessity of having recourse to land inferior to that 
already in tillage, or of cultivating the same land more expensively, 
tends to make labour in agriculture less productive in the progress of 
improvement. And the latter cause more than counteracts the effects 
of machinery and the division of labour in agriculture.’ * 


West adds that this conclusion which he has endeavoured to 
prove theoretically * is supported by the ‘ commonly observed fact ’ 
which ‘appears in almost every page of the reports of the corn 
committees,’° ‘in the evidence of practical men,’ °® that the ratio 
of the rent to the gross produce has been diminishing in conse- 
quence of the introduction of more expensive methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

His object in bringing out his pamphlet in time for the parlia- 
mentary session was to prevent the adoption of what he considered 
an immoderately high protective price in the coming corn law.’ — If 
importation were totally abolished, he thought the price of wheat 
would immediately stand at something lke 0s., as this was in his 
opinion about the price at which an amount of corn sufficient 
for the existing population could be grown within the country, and 
this price would gradually rise as population increased, because ‘the 
increased produce would be raised at a greater proportionate ex- 
pense.’ And if importation were prohibited whenever the home 
price was less than 80s., the average price would never be below 80s. 

1 P. 18. * P14, 3 P. 25. +P. 26. 
oP. Ai. * P30; 7 P. 55. 
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West was a very able man, and expressed himself with a clear- 
ness which is sadly to seek in both Malthus and Ricardo. It is 
impossible to read his pamphlet without seeing that the form in 
which the ‘ law of diminishing returns’ was subsequently taught, 
and the phraseology in which it was expressed, are far more due to 
him than is imagined by those who only know him as the subject 
of a civil reference in Ricardo’s preface. 

But for securing the ‘law of diminishing returns’ the pro- 
minent place which it has occupied in English political economy, 
not West but Malthus and Ricardo are responsible. While 
West was writing his essay, Malthus was engaged upon his 
Grounds of an opinion on the policy of restricting the importation 
of foreign corn, intended as an appendix to Observations on the 
Corn Laws, and also An inquiry into the nature and progress of 
rent and the principles by which it is regulated. The Grounds 
announced his definite adhesion to the protectionist side, chiefly, 
or at any rate firstly, because the evidence taken by the corn com- 
mittee, showed that protection was necessary to prevent a great loss 
of agricultural capital. The other tract contained the substance of 
some notes on rent which he had collected in the course of his 
duties at Haileybury and which he had intended eventually to 
appear as part of a considerable book.1 He seems to have been 
induced to publish the tract at that particular moment by a desire to 
lessen the odium into which high rents were falling among those 
who wished for cheap bread. This desire, however, though it led 
him to insist strongly on the proposition that high rents are ‘ one of 
the most certain proofs of the prosperous condition of a country,’ * 
did not prevent him from explaining that one of the conditions of 
their rise is ‘ the comparative scarcity of the most fertile land.’ * 
Comparing the ‘ machinery of the land’ with the machinery em- 
ployed in manufactures, he says: 
materials... . arethe 
we find, by experience, 
The most 


‘The machines which produce corn and raw 
vifts of nature, not the works of man; and 
that these gifts have very different qualities and powers. 
fertile lands of a country, those which, like the best machinery in 
manufactures, yield the greatest products with the least labour and 
capital, are never found sufficient to supply the effective demand of an 
increasing population. The price of raw produce, therefore, naturally 
rises till it becomes sufficiently high to pay the cost of raising it with 
inferior machines and by a more expensive process; and as there 
cannot be two prices for corn of the same quality, all the other 
machines, the working of which requires less capital compared with 
the produce, must yield rents in proportion to their goodness. 

a eee > P..8: 


! See the Preface. 
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‘Every extensive eountry may thus be considered as possessing a 
gradation of machines for the production of corn and raw materials, 
including in this gradation not only all the various qualities of poor 
land, of which every large territory has generally an abundance, but 
the inferior machinery which may be said to be employed when good 
land is further and further forced for additional produce. As the price 
of raw produce continues to rise, these inferior machines are succes- 
sively called into action ; and_as the price of raw produce continues to 
fall, they are successively thrown out of action.! 


Improvements in agriculture, he adds, retard the advance of 
price, but ‘are rarely found sufficient to balance the necessity of 
applying to poorer land,’ so that * the quantity of labour necessary 
to procure the last addition that has been made to the raw 
produce of a rich and advancing country is almost constantly 
increasing.’ * 

Malthus’ two pamphlets, instead of making Ricardo a pro- 
tectionist, convinced him ‘ of the policy of leaving the importation 
ofcorn unrestricted by law.’ * While attributing the rise of rents 
to diminishing returns, Malthus had endeavoured to give the 
uupression that the landlords’ gain was no man’s loss. Ricardo’s 
commercial mind perceived that the icreased expense of pro- 
duction must be paid by some one, and accepting Malthus’ 
(totally erroneous) view that it could not fall on the labourers, 
he decided that it all fell on the capitalists. Setting to work at 
once, he produced in afew weeks the work of which a great 
part of his Principles is merely an expanded edition, An essay on 
the influence of a low price of corn on the profits of stock, show- 
ing the inexpediency of restrictions on importation, with remarks 
on Mr. Malthus’ two last publications. Tnit, hke West, he makes 
diminishing returns the cause of the historical fall of profits ; 
but he goes further than West by bringing into strong relief the 
consequent opposition between rent and profits. By the aid of a 
set of hypothetical figures which look like proofs, but are merely 
illustrations of his thesis, he makes it appear to the ingenuous 
reader that the landlords’ increased rent comes straight from the 
pockets of the capitalist. 


‘ By bringing successively land of a worse quality, or less favours 
ably situated, into cultivation, rent would rise on the land previously 
cultivated, and precisely in the same degree would profits fall.’ 4 


Pp. 38, 39. = Pia. 
* Essay on the Tijfluence of a Low Price of Corn, Preface. 


4+ Works, p. 373, 
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This was what would now be called by namby-paimby politicians 
an attempt to set class against class—the class of capitalists 
against the class of landlords. And it attempted to enrol the 
farmers among the capitalists, and thus to divide ‘ the agricultural 
interest ’ against itself. It would have been difficult at that time 
to bring any more damaging charge against the protectionists 
than that by stimulating the progress of improvement they were 
only robbing merchants, manufacturers, and farmers for the 
benefit of landlords. The effectiveness of the charge accounts to 
a great extent for the enthusiasm for the Ricardian theory of rent 
which was felt by the free trade economists of the time. What 
the protectionists felt may be judged from the fact that Arthur 
Young, who had had forty-one publications on the corn bill read 
to him,! pronounced Ricardo to be ‘ far more violent than all the 
rest against the landed interest, and most especially against every 
species of agricultural improvement.” 

We need not attempt to decide here whether there was any 
real foundation for the belief that the returns to agricultural 
industry ‘employed at the margin of cultivation ’ had diminished 
during the war. Even if returns did not diminish at all during 
the war, West and Ricardo were quite right as to the practical 
question at issue. Owing to the fact that no more than a certain 
amount of labour can be employed on land or lands with a 
maximum return, a protective policy which actually keeps out 
corn which would otherwise be imported, must diminish the 
productiveness of industry, and therefore necessarily damage some 
classes more than it benefits others. And even if returns did 
diminish greatly during the war, Malthus, West, and Ricardo 
were completely wrong in deducing from the experience of this 
short and anomalous period the hasty generalisation that as a 
general rule returns to agricultural industry diminish with the 
progress of wealth and population, in spite of all * improvements 
in agriculture.* Few historical facts can be better established 
than that with the progress of wealth and population in the 
present civilized world, the labour of providing raw produce has 

1 «An Inquiry into the Rise of Prices in Europe, 1815,’ in The Pamplileteer, 
vol. vi. p. 166. 


2 Ibid. p. 188. 


* All three believed that ‘ the causes which render the acquisition of an additional 


quantity of corn more difficult are in progressive countries, in constant operation, 
whilst marked improvements in agriculture, or in the implements of husbandry, are 
of less frequent occurrence.’ (Ricardo, Influence of a Low Price of Corn, p. 377, 
note, in Works.) That returns do actually diminish is obviously implied in the 
theory of West and Ricardo that the actual historical fall of profits is caused by a 
diminution of returns. 
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been performed by a steadily decreasing proportion of the whole 
population, and till some one brings forward statistics to show that : 
an agricultural labourer now employed at the margin of cultivation 
actually produces less wheat or beef than his predecessor in the 
time of King Alfred, we may take this as sufficient proof that the 
returns have increased and not diminished. 

3y subsequent writers Ricardo’s general rule of diminishing 
returns has been explained away till it is either merely a state- 
ment that returns would diminish if it were not for the causes 
which make them increase, or else as in Turgot, a statement that 
there is always some point beyond which the labour employed on 
land cannot be increased without diminishing its productiveness. 
In both ‘ cases the law of diminishing returns’ is somewhat of a 
misnomer, 
HM DWIN CANNAN 
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TRUSTS IN THE UNITED STATES! 


THERE is perhaps no more congenial occupation for one 
interested in social movements than to trace the ebb and flow of 
public opinion on the economic questions that arise from time to 
time. Some striking fact will become known; a few enterprising 
newspapers will set the people to talking; politicians eager to 
make political capital out of every event will take the matter up, 
and bills will be introduced by the dozen into Legislatures ; one 
would think that the fate of a nation hung upon the promotion 
or destruction of the form of enterprise under consideration. 
Then, after the course of a few months, some other question seizes 
the public attention, and the first gradually fades in interest till 
news regarding it is given in brief commercial form. 

So it has been, in great part, with the question of Trusts in 
the United States. In the years 1888, 1889, one found in almost 
every newspaper paragraphs showing in brief statements the 
power of these great combinations of capital; our monthly 
magazines bristled with articles setting forth in more philosophical 
terms the dangers accompanying them or the benefits to be 
derived from them ; our politicians knew no better way to curry 
favour with the working men than by denouncing in unmeasured 
terms all trusts and great monopolies, ‘the robbers of the 
labourer”; in our Legislatures bills were introduced providing for 
the confiscation of their property, the forfeiture of debts due to 
them, the fining and imprisonment of their managers,—even the 
preachers, caught by the prevailing sentiment, lamented in their 





sermons the tendency toward monopoly. A striking feature of the 
discussion was the unanimity with which such combinations were 
feared and denounced. Only here and there, in the monthly or 
quarterly periodicals, would be found a writer calling attention to 
the great saving effected by such organizations, or giving examples 
of the reduction in prices really effected by them. Later articles 


' From the Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikononie und Statistik, for January, 1891 ; 
with additions. 
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by the leading business men and economists at length disclosed 
the fact that the thinkers along economic lines were almost 
unanimously of the opinion that combinations among producers 
were a normal outgrowth of the present industrial conditions, an 
almost necessary outcome of the fierce competition between rival 
capitalists, which often lasts till both parties are running at a loss. 
It takes time, however, for such sentiments to make headway 
against popular feeling—and bills in Congress and in the State 
Legislatures were pushed forward until at length Congress and no 
less than seven States had enacted laws whose intention was to 
suppress all combinations that tended in any way to restrict 
competition or to regulate prices. A paragraph in some of the 
laws, excepting from their action labour organizations and farmers, 
showed the source of the attacks and the fact that a desire for 
political influence had much to do in passing the bills. But when 
the bills were passed, public interest to a great extent abated 
Several of the leading trusts have reorganized as corporations, 
though they are no less great capitalistic organizations than they 
were before, and their methods of business are substantially the 
same; but the name corporation is a more Common one, and 





excites less suspicion. The only adverse action taken by the 
courts has been under the common law and former statutes, 
Without special legislation. 

The present time seems a fit one for a somewhat careful study 
of the facts regarding such organizations—their effects on prices, 
their form of organization, their profits, etc., so far as such facts 
can be ascertained. 

Fortunately the public feeling on the subject has put not a 
little material into the hands of the people. The Canadian 
Legislature, in 1888, investigated as many business combinations 
against which monopolistic methods were charged as possible, 
and published a valuable report of the evidence taken. The New 
York Senate, in the same year, investigated a few of the leading 
combinations doing business in that State,—notably the Standard 
Oil Trust, the American Cotton Oil Trust, the Sugar Refineries 
Company (Sugar Trust), and some other combinations of merely 
local interest, not taking the trust form, e.g. the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Union, controlling a large proportion of the milk 
sold in New York City. In the same year also the Committee 
on Manufactures of the Congressional House of Representatives 

* See especially State of Louisiana v. the American Cotton Oil Trust. 40 La. 


Ann. (1888), 8. People of State of New York v. North River Sugar Refining Co 
22 Abbott’s N. C. (1889), 164; and 25 Abbatt’s N. C. (1890), 1. 
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examined most thoroughly—so far as the testimony of leading 
members of the trusts concerned would enable them to do it—a 
few of the greatest trusts in the country. These ofticial reports 
have enabled the public to learn with accuracy the forms of 
organization, and, to a considerable extent, the business methods 
of these great organizations for controlling whole fields of 
industry. Special studies of economic writers and investigations 
by courts have carried the details of their business methods 
somewhat farther, while an examination of the market reports 
regarding the prices of their products, their dividends, the values of 
their trust certificates, etc., have at length accumulated sufficiently 
to enable one to judge with some degree of accuracy what the 
economic effects of such combinations are. The laws that have 
been passed regarding them—in Canada, in the States of Texas, 
Missouri, Kansas, North Carolina, Maine, Tennessee, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, and others, 
and by the United States Congress—together with the decisions, 
especially of the New York courts, will help one to fix their legal 
status, as well as to judge regarding the best form of legislation 
concerning them. 
THE Causes LEADING TO TRUST ORGANIZATION. 

The common opinion found in the newspapers, that the trusts 
have been organized for the express purpose of creating a mono- 
poly, by virtue of which enormous gains could be made through 
plundering the consumers, has been met on the part of many 
of the organizations by the assertion that without combination 
financial ruin was imminent, and that organization was merely a 
means of safety. Free competition had proved disastrous, they 
say. We need, doubtless, in some cases to take the statements of 
the trust witnesses with some allowance ; but facts enough are at 
hand to show that competition in several cases had made the 
business for most establishments unprofitable. The Michigan 
Salt Association'—one of the most powerful organizations that is 
not a trust—was clearly the outgrowth of excessive competition, 
a competition so fierce that many manufacturers went out of 
business. 

Some of the earlier pools of the distillers, before the formation 
of the Whiskey Trust, limited the production of the distilleries, at 
one time to 40 per cent. of their normal capacity, at another time 
to only 28 per cent. of their capacity, in order that the market 
unght not be overstocked. While in this case the action of the 


1 Political Science Quarterly, March 1888. 
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United States Government near the beginning of the civil war in 
suddenly raising the internal revenue tax to 20 cents a gallon, 
then to 60 cents, then to $1.50, then to $2.00, with in each case 
a considerable interval of time intervening before the higher rate 
was imposed, offered an unnatural stimulus to the business, and 
called into existence many more distilleries than would have been 
built under normal conditions, it is still true that most of them 
continued to compete for several years. Perhaps no business 
atfords a better example of the tenacity of invested capital than 
does this. The fact that, after the formation of the trust, twelve 
distilleries running to the full extent of their capacity produced 
as much as eighty distilleries had produced before, when, owing 
to over-production, they had limited their output, shows how 
greatly the business had been extended beyond normal bounds, 
and also how difficult it was for the capital to be withdrawn from 
the weaker establishments. In the case of the Cotton Oil Trust,” 
the Cotton Bagging Trust,* and others, though the business had 
not been so much overdone, still competition had forced some 
establishments out of the business, and for the others profits were 
low. With the exception of the Standard Oil Trust, and perhaps 
one or two others, that rose somewhat earlier, it may be fairly 
said, I think, that not merely competition, but competition that 
Was proving ruinous to many establishments was the cause of the 
combinations. It seemed the only way by which, not extortionate, 
but fair profits could be made. Since, however, combinations in 
several instances have proved very successful, doubtless several of 
the later combinations have been formed of establishments mak- 
ing good profits, with the hope and expectation of securing still 
greater ones, not so much by the saving in expense of production 
as by extortionate charges, to be paid by the consumer. 

But it is also probable that the combination of different 
companies in not a few cases was simply the easiest way to insure 
control of large capital. A business that is world-wide in its 
extent, that has to meet the competition of foreign markets on a 
great scale, must have a large capital. A combination of rival 
institutions is perhaps often a more ready way of securing it than 
increasing the size of a corporation by issuing new stock to 
individual purchasers, and, of course, the remdval of powerful 
rivals is an advantage. 


1 Political Science Quarterly, June 1890. 

* New York Senate Report on Trusts, pp. 257, 258, 280, and elsewhere. 

3 Report of House Committee of Congress on Manufactures, 50th Congress, No. 
4165, p. 97, and on. 
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The history of the growth of some of the most powerful of 
the trusts, and of the methods by which they obtained their 
power, is most instructive. A very significant classification of 
the great combinations, made by Mr. John M. Bonham in his 
work on Railway Secrecy and Trusts,’ calls attention to these 
methods. He puts into one class all those combinations that have 
and maintain secret relations with the railways that transport the 
product from producer to consumer, and that by virtue of this 
secret arrangement are able to secure and maintain control of the 
industry ; all combinations not having such an arrangement with 
the transporters he puts into a different class. The point of 
distinction has been a vital one in determining the growth and 
power of many organizations. 

The best-known instance of the first class is the Standard Oil 
Co., though some of the most oppressive of these contracts with 
the railroads have been made since its power was fully established. 
Let us note just the influence that the alliance with the railroads at 
times exerted. Many instances might be given, for the Standard 
Oil Co., under various names at different times in its history, 
has often received preferred rates for its shipments on the railroads. 
At one time an agreement was made between the South Improve- 
ment Co. and the Pennsylvania R.R. allowing to the former for 
every barrel of oil that it shipped a rebate of 40 cents for ship- 
ments from any common point to Cleveland or Pittsburg, and a 
rebate of $1.06 for shipments to the seaboard at New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore. These rebates were not given 
to itsrivals. In some instances, in fact, according to the testimony 
of Vice-President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania R.R., oil was car- 
ried for the Standard for less than nothing.* It seemed to be 
able to dictate terms to the four leading railroads in the United 
States and to corrupt the Governor, Legislature, and even the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, to say nothing of members of 
Congress, to carry out its plans.” More oppressive still, however, 
was the fact that the same amount was paid to the Standard Oil 
Co. by the railroad on all oil shipped by its rivals as on its own 
shipments. On evidence of several witnesses and production of 
contracts,* it was shown that not merely in one instance, but 
in many, the Standard Oil Co. had received large rebates on 
its own freight payments, and drawbacks on those of all other 

' Railway Secrecy and Trusts, by John M. Bonham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London, 1890. 


* Atlantic Monthly, March 1881, p. 325. 3 Tbid. 
* Cong. Rep., p. 359. Testimony of Campbell, Cassatt, exhibits of contracts, 


&c. in the Congressional Report. 
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shippers as well. In some instances the reason given for this 
discrimination was that the Standard Oil Co. acted as agent in 
dividing shipments among three or four railroads that had agreed 
to divide among themselves the entire shipments of petroleum 
from the oil regions to.the seaboard. If in any one month the 
reports of the railroads showed that one of these roads had 
received more oil for transportation than its allotted percentage. 
the Standard Oil Co. would divert enough oil from its lines to 
that of the other companies in the pool to equalize the payments. 
For this service as ‘ evener’ or equalizer—a service which the 
large business of the Standard Oil Co. enabled it to do with 





practically no expense to itself—it received these enormous 
rebates. Regarding the pay received on shipments of oil by other 
firms, it has been explained that this was paid for gathering the 
oil and bringing it to the road; but this is by no means the 
common understanding. Another reason given for the discrimina- 
tion was that the Standard Oil Co. did so large a business that 
thé rates to it should be less. In one of the agreements It Is 
expressly stated that the rebates given to the Standard Oil Co. 
may be given to any other shipper ‘ who shall furmish an equal 
amount of transportation, and who shall possess and use works, 
means, and facilities for carrying on and promoting the petroleum 
trade equal to those possessed and used* by that company. Of 
course it was known that no other shipper had, or was at all likely 
to have, such equal facilities. 

It is interesting to note that the Standard itself admits this 
charge of securing special rates. S.C. T. Dodd, the solicitor of 
the trust, in an address before the New York Legislative com- 
mittee, says as follows: ‘Now a word as to railway transporta- 
tion. The one burden of the charge against the Standard is that 
it received special rates from railroads which enabled it to distance 
its competitors. There is more ground for this than any other 
charge made against it... . It is true the Standard often got a 
special rate. The railroads refused to carry oil for the same prices 
for those who shipped in packages in car-load or less than car- 
load lots, who did not do their own loading or unloading, or furnish 
their own cars or terminal facilities. Whether this was an absurd, 
unjust, and criminal position for the railroads to take, let the 
Supreme Court of the United States decide. The question in 
various phases is before it. The Standard has always contended 
that its immense outlay in cheapening the actual cost to the 
railroads of oil transportation entitled it to the correspondingly 
less rates of freight’ (though this would of course ruin competitors). 
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‘The Inter-State Commerce Commission has lately decided 
that every pound of oil is entitled, whether carried in barrels or m 
bulk, to reach the market at equal rates. This is founded on the 
modern idea that enterprise, energy, and capital are not entitled 
to advantage in competition. The race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong. Controlled by such ideas, competi- 
tion is of no benefit to the public. All are placed upon a dead level. 
The unfittest as well as the fittest survive. Whether this is or is 
not the correct principle, the result is that to-day all shippers, by 
all modes, are charged the same freight per pound.’ ! 

The effect of such discrimination on the part of the railroads 
is of course clear. The competitors of the Standard Oil Co. failed, 
or were bought out at low rates by their overtopping rival. One 
witness, Lewis Emery, Jr., mentions that he received from the 
Standard Oil Co. $45,000 for an establishment that cost $85,000, 
and that has since been run successfully by the Standard Oil Co., 
as it had been by its former owner before the period of discrimi- 
nation. He also gives a list of seventy-four oil-refineries in the 
State of Pennsylvania bought up or leased or bankrupted by the 
course of the Standard Oil Co.? Of course, as he had been him- 
self compelled to sell at a great loss, he is a prejudiced witness ; 
nevertheless it is evident that the owners of nearly all the esta- 
blishments mentioned felt that they had been ruined by unfair 
means. If the strength of the Standard Oil Company was due to 
unjust discrimination on the part of the railroads—and there 
seems to be no reason to doubt it—the means used were clearly 
unfair and contrary to the law of common carriers. 

The list of such refineries forced into bankruptcy by the 
Standard might be continued almost indefinitely ;* but in most 
late instances it was simply the greater capital of the Standard 
that enabled it to undersell its rivals. An acquaintance of mine 
who had bought some oil land and wished to sink some wells 
some few years since, found that every man he could hire to sink 
a well would be paid higher wages by an agent of the Standard 
not to sink the well. He was obliged to give up the attempt and 
either lose his investment or sell to the Standard at its own 
terms. Of course the great business ability of Mr. Rockefeller, 
the president of the trust, and his associates is not to be ques- 
tioned ; but the real source of power in the earlier days was the 
alliance with the railroads, and Mr. Rockefeller’s great ability 


! Combinations, their Uses and Abuses, by 8. C. T. Dodd, pp. 28, 29. 
* Cong. Rep., p. 232. 
* See Atlantic Monthly, March 1881, for many instances. 
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expended in other directions could not have given the company 
the power attained. Since the company became dominant, it is 
true that the same ability has been shown to advantage in other 
ways. 

The other class of combinations—not especially favoured by 
discriminating rates of transportation—show a different kind of 
growth. Instead of starting as one company that has from time 
to time swallowed the greater number of its rivals or made terms 
at rates ruinous to them, the members of this class have 
struggled under free and fair competition, so bitter that it made all 
or nearly all unprosperous, until by general agreement they have 
organized into pools more or less firm, and finally into the trust 
proper or into one great corporation, with no one establishment 
dominant, and with the relative influence of the different members 
not materially different—no further than the difference in ability 
and capital before combination would lead us to expect. No 
better example of this kind can be given than the Whiskey Trust 
before mentioned. 

Aside from these causes and methods, one other may profit- 
ably be noted: the advantage that comes from the complete 
ownership of valuable patent rights. Many firms, of course, hold 
a patent right and have thus a virtual monopoly ; but few of them 
control articles of such general use that it excites comment. One 
of the most interesting cases is that of the Bell Telephone Co. 
This firm sel/s no telephones ; but that its profits may be held as 
large as possible, it leases from year to year at enormous rentals. 
Any man in a city may have a telephone put in his house for a 
year by payment of the annual fee ($30.00 to $40.00 per year is 
an ordinary charge); but no system can be bought and managed 
by a city or a private corporation; no telephone of this most 
common make can be purchased by individuals for individual use. 
The phonograph is also managed in practically the same way. 

The Envelope Trust, commonly so called,—one of those investi- 
gated by the New York Legislature—has succeeded in controlling 
the manufacture of envelopes largely through the control of 
machines for manufacturing them. It pays ‘one machine manu- 
facturer a fixed sum every month to manufacture for no one 
else.”! This combination has succeeded in distancing all its com- 
petitors,—except of course the United States Government in its 
and has put up prices some 





manufacture of stamped envelopes 


20 per cent. 


' Trusts, by W. W. Cook, p. 70. 
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FoRM OF ORGANISATION. 


Though nearly all of the larger Trusts have reorganised as 
corporations within the last year or two, still this could not have 
been done readily without having first effected a combination as 
« Trust proper, so that it is still true that the success of these com- 
binations is in good part due to the form of organisation, the Trust 
proper being much more stable than pools or other associations 
earlier formed. For example, the leading distillers of alcohol had 
for some years made pools, t.e., they agreed to sell their products 
through a committee, to limit the output, &e., and any violation 
of the agreement was to be subject to a heavy money penalty, 
xke.; but, nevertheless, no form of agreement could be found 
strong enough to prevent individuals from violating it and break- 
ing the pool. No one pool lasted more than about a year, and 
most of them were dissolved in much less time. When organised 
under the Trust form, however, all trouble of this kind ceased : and 
all business was conducted as easily and harmoniously as it would 
have been possible for a corporation to manage it. In fact, the 
organisation worked so successfully towards concentrating the 
interests of all concerned that, something over a year ago, to escape 
the odium connected with the ‘ Trust’ name, it was reorganised 
as a corporation under the laws of Illinois, the officers of the Trust 
holding corresponding offices in the corporation, and the organ- 
isation being practically the same in power and purpose, though 
different in name and legal standing. 

What then is this Trust organisation that is able thus to com- 
bine into one compact harmonious whole fifty or a hundred,—any 
number of different corporations, with differing interests ? 

To accomplish this result it is necessary : 

1. That the interests of the different corporations be made 
common. 

2. That the management of the different corporations be made 
harmonious. 


3. That no corporation or individual have it in his power to 
withdraw from or to break up the organisation, as was done under 
the pooling systems. 

In forming the Trust to accomplish these ends. 

(1.) The majority of the stockholders of each corporation 
interested (in the case of some of the Trusts—as the Cotton Oil 
Trust and the Sugar Trust—all the stockholders) surrender in 
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trust their shares of stock to a Board of Trustees of nine or eleven 
men, t.é., they give to this Board an irrevocable power of attorney 
or proxy, by virtue of which this Board holds a majority of votes 
in each one of the corporations, and can therefore elect its officers, 
and direct its policy. This naturally harmonises the actions of 
all, and, the trusteeship being irrevocable, no individual can make 
trouble. 

(2.) To protect the stockholders and make their interests com- 
mon, this Board of Trustees issues to the stockholders, in leu of 
their surrendered stock, Trust certificates. The profits of all the 
various corporations are now put into one common fund by the 
Trustees, and are then divided among the holders of the Trust 
certificates pro rata. The holder, therefore, of each certificate re- 
celves the same dividend, whether the corporation whose stock he 
surrenders pays a high or a low profit, or even is closed and makes 
no profit at all. It is readily seen that this arrangement makes it 
to the interest of each Trust-certificate holder that those establish - 
ménts be run that make the best profits, whether these include 
his own establishment or not, and that the poorer ones be shut 
down, if they are not needed. 

The plan has been wuformly successful in attaining its ends. 
In practice, it has generally been found advisable to leave the 
management of the individual corporations in the hands of their 
former officers, and they have exercised their power at discretion ; 
but in every case the power of removal is, of course, in the hands 
of this Boardof Trustees, so that their judginent will be followed, 
and any lack of success in management is sure to meet its penalty. 


METHODS AND RESULTS. 


The purpose of such an organisation is to Increase the profits 
of those interested. This may be accomplished in various ways : 
by saving In wages and capital ; by more competent management ; 
by saving in cost of transportation ; by common use of informa- 
tion and inventions ; by lowering the price of raw material through 
more complete control of the market ; by restricting the output, 
so as to increase and steady the price of the product ; incidentally 
by the increased power over working men, competitors, legislatures, 
&e., that comes from amassing capital. The benefits that come 
from saving should be of general economic advantage ; those that 
come from a more or less complete monopolistic control of the 
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market are likely to be disadvantageous to the public. We have 
enough means now at hand to determine somewhat accurately the 
facts regarding the working of the combinations, their influence on 
the public, and their profits to their members. 

Let us notice first some of the sources of saving that are of 
general industrial benefit. 

When competition has become so fierce that there is frequently 
on the market a supply of goods so great that all cannot be sold 
at remunerative prices, it is necessary that the competing estab- 
lishments, in order to continue business at all (of course, under 
perfectly free competition, many will fail) check their production, 
either by running on part time or at less than their full capacity. 
Now an ordinary pool makes provision for each establishment to 
run in one of the two ways suggested. Manifestly, a stronger 
organisation like the Trust, by selecting the best establishments, 
and running them continuously at their full capacity, while closing 
the others, or selling them and making other use of the capital thus 
set free, will make a great saving. The most striking example of 
this kind in the recent history of the Trusts is furnished by the 
Whiskey Trust. More than eighty distilleries joined the Trust. 
Formerly, when organised into a pool, as has been said, each 
establishment ran at part capacity, one year at 40 per cent., one 
year at only 28 per cent. A year after the organisation of the 
Trust only twelve were running; but these were producing at 
about their full capacity, and the total output of alcohol was not 
at all lessened. The saving is to be reckoned by the labour and 
running capital, which had formerly been employed in nearly 
sixty distilleries. It must be borne in mind also, that on the 
product of these twelve distilleries good profits were made on the 
capital represented in more than eighty plants. All the greater 
Trusts, such as the Standard Oil, the Cotton Oil, the Cotton Bag- 
ging, and the Sugar Trust, have followed this plan of closing en- 
tirely the weaker establishments and running only the stronger, 
thereby effecting a saving in capital and labour. In many, perhaps 
in most instances, this plan lessened the amount of the output and 
enabled the price to be raised, but that is not true in all cases and 
is never necessarily the result of closing some establishments. 

Again, one can hardly over-estimate the saving in industrial 
energy that comes from putting the majority of the establish- 
ments in any line of industry under the control of the leading 
experts in that business. Think of the fact that nine-tenths of 
our business men—when smaller establishments are taken into 


account,-—are really men of mediocre ability and information, 
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even in their own line of work. It might well be from this factor 


of expert management for all establishments alone that prices 
might be lowered, and the managers still reap large profits. 

Much has been saved in some instances in cost of transporta- 
tion. In the case of the Standard Oil Company we have seen 
that its great power enabled it to dictate rates to the railroads ; 
but the benefit of a central organisation does not necessitate that 
plan. If a central board of control effects the sales and has unde) 
its control establishments in various parts of the country, it can 
readily have shipments made to every customer from the establish- 
ment nearest him, thus frequently saving hundreds of miles of 
hauling. For products bulky i proportion to value—as salt, 
sugar or oils—this saving is very large. 

The saving that comes from side products in a large establish- 
ment, that in a small institution would be wasted, is often very 
material. A great establishment can keep scientific men con- 
stantly employed making investigations and experiments to 
cheapen the methods of manufacture. So also the same cheapen- 
ing of manufacture is made in materials. Mr. 8. C. T. Dodd, in 
the pamphlet before mentioned,! gives the following account of 
some of these savings etfected by the Standard Oil Trust : 

‘In 1872 barrels cost the trade $2.35 each. They are now 
manufactured at our own manufactories at a cost of $1.25 each. 
About 3,500,000 barrels are used per annum. This single item 
amounts to $4,000,000 per year. 

‘In 1874 cans cost thirty cents each. They are now made by 
our manufactories for less than fifteen cents. Thirty-six million 
cans are used each year, and this one item of saving amounts 
to $5,400,000 each year. 

‘In 1874 wooden cases cost twenty cents each. They are now 
manufactured by our own manufactories at a cost of about thirteen 
cents each. The saving in this item alone amounts to $1,250,000 
each year. 

‘ The same cheapening process has taken place in the manufac- 
ture of tanks, stills, pumps, and everything used in the business. 

‘ All these millions are saved by the economies which combina- 
tion of persons, capital, experience and skill render possible, 
without reducing the wages of a single labouring man. 

‘After illuminating oil is manufactured a large residuum is 
left. Up to 1875 this was almost exclusively used as fuel at the 
refineries. The Standard devoted special attention to this 
residuum. Experts visited the great shale works in Scotland 

1 Dodd, Combinations, dc. p. 30. 
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and studied their methods. The consequence was that extensive 
works were erected for the manufacture of products from this 
residuum, principally lubricating oils and paraffine wax. These 
works are necessarily expensive, and manufacture the residuum 
of a large number of refineries. Small refineries cannot advan- 
tageously engage in this branch of business and cannot afford to 
manufacture illuminating oils unless they can dispose of their 
residuum. This is one of the reasons so many small refineries 
prove failures. The cost of manufacture of lubricating oils and 
wax has been reduced by improved methods and constant atten- 
tion, and the price to the consumer has been constantly reduced, 
averaging to-day fifty per cent. less than in 1878.’ 

These savings, as well as those that come from organisation 
and the common use of inventions, as has been said, inure to 
the common good of society through the lessened cost of produc- 
tion, and should result in lowered prices. This question of prices 
of products, however, is the one over which the hottest contro- 
versy has been waged—the defenders of Trusts claiming that they 
have lowered prices to consumers ; their opponents asserting that, 
on the contrary, by virtue of their monopoly, they have lessened 
production and raised prices. It will be well, therefore, to note 
somewhat carefully the statistics of prices of several products. 


EFFECTS OF COMBINATIONS ON PRICES. 


No Trust has been more fiercely denounced than the Sugar 
Trust for its influence on prices. The following table (I.) gives 
the average monthly prices of refined and raw sugars in New 
York from one year before the formation of the Trust till August, 
1891. 


TABLE 1.—THE SuGar Trust (ORGANISED OCTOBER, 1887). 
Prices in cents per pound of Refined and Raw Sugar in New York. 
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It is noticeable that a rise in the price of refined sugar, 
beginning shortly before the formation of the Trust, continued 
with some slight fluctuations until July, 1889, when it quite 
suddenly declined. The price of raw sugar, however, increased 
also at the same time; and as the Trust manufactures only 
refined sugars, purchasing the raw, we must take the difference in 
the prices of raw and refined sugars in order to judge of the effect 
of the Trust. 

For the year before the formation of the Trust, this difference, 
representing the cost of refining and the profits, was not far from 
1} cents. per pound with occasional variations. [See line C. on 
diagram I.] The advantages of organisation of the Trust must 
have lessened the cost of refining somewhat, so that if the Trust 
had its normal economic effect without any monopoly effect, this 
difference in price between raw and refined sugars ought to have 
decreased slightly. Instead of that, within a year, the difference 
is 2} cents instead of 1}, ¢.e. the Trust is making nearly or quite 
one cent a pound, sometimes even beyond that, more than would 
be possible under free competition. These extra profits continue 
for nearly two years, when hostile decisions by the courts with 
expenses of litigation, the pressure of public opinion, and 
especially, perhaps, the opposition afforded by the large refineries 
of Claus Spreckles, that were soon to be opened, caused a fall in 
the price of sugar, as well as a decided lessening in the difference 
in prices between raw and refined sugars. Now (August, 1891) the 
difference in prices is only a little greater than it was before the 
Trust was formed, though as the cost of production has doubtless 
lessened, the profits must be greater. The diagram (I) shows the 
movement clearly, the perpendicular distances between the lines 
exhibiting the costs of production and the profits, and the distance 
being shown more clearly by the distance of the line C. from the 
base of the diagram. The extra profit for nearly two years must 
have been more than one cent a pound. When we consider the 
enormous consumption of sugar in the United States, and 
consider also that the Trust furnishes some 65 per cent. of the 
refined, we can see how profitable the business was, and 
still is. The figures and diagram clearly show that the Sugar 
Trust, for some months—by virtue of the Trust organisation— 
took millions of dollars of what may be fairly called unearned 
profits from consumers. 

The following quotations from Bradstreet’s serves to strengthen 
the above view, for it puts the profits much higher. During 
the six months in question the Trust is estimated to have 
G 2 x 
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refined 65°3 per cent. of that used in the country. Of course the 
refiners not belonging to the combination also reaped the benefit 
without suffering the odium. The grade of raw sugar mentioned 
is not that given in the table, but this in no way alters the 


conclusion. 

‘ The daily average price of 96° test centrifugals during the six 
months to June 30, 1890, was 5°54 cents per pound, and the daily 
average price of granulated during the same time 6°294 cents per 
lb. The difference 754 cents per lb., less cost of refining, which 
under the Trust economies should not now exceed 4°; cents per 
lb., gives 191 cents per lb., net profit for refining, or say 
$2,010,000 net profit for the six months to the Sugar Trust.”! 

The report of the New York Chamber of Commerce for 
1887-8 also says that the effect for the first year was ‘to 
advance the price of refined and maintain it relatively higher than 
when competition was a factor in the fluctuations of the market.” 

Again, the following year (1888-89), the same body says :— 
‘The feature that has rendered the past year one of the most 
notable in the history of our domestic sugar industry, has been 
the influences reflected from the operation of the combination of 
refiners known as the Sugar Trust. This has been by far the 
most potent factor in shaping the course of trade, giving tone to 
the market, and virtually controlling all that has appertained to 
the importation, manufacture and distribution of sugar from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, for its power has extended from ocean to 
ocean. In this respect, the experience of the past year has been 
unique, and has satisfactorily demonstrated how completely the 
combination has monopolised and turned every interest into its 
own channel. It has made the year one of phenomenal prosperity 
for all refining interests, the three Philadelphia establishments 
that are outside the charmed circle having basked in the sunshine 
of prosperity reflected from the greater body, and reaped the 
benefits of the large profits that have resulted from its monopoly. 
The Trust has actually made the market for raw as well as refined 
sugar, and the skill with which its operations have been conducted 
has only deepened the conviction of its consummate power and 
determination to advance its own interest at all hazards. 

‘To what extent the year’s operation resulted profitably to 
refiners in this country may be gathered from the report to the 
effect that the Trust disbursed to its shareholders during the yea 
dividends amounting to 10} per cent. upon its inflated and 
watered capital of fifty millions. If two-thirds of this capital 


! Bradstreet’s, August 2, 1890. = Poh. 
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represents the amount of water that has been injected into the 
original scheme, some idea of the profitable character of the 
investment to the original owners of the remaining one-third 
may be gathered.’! 

The report of 1890-91 reaches also the conclusion drawn from 
the diagram with reference to the influences of litigation and of 
competition by the Claus Spreckles refineries. 

‘The refining industry in this country is still chiefly under the 
control of the Sugar Trust, which, in addition to its legitimate 
business, in which it has met with keen competition from the 
Spreckles refineries, has been struggling with legal contests 
respecting its status and plan of re-organisation. The competition 
of the Spreckles refineries in Philadelphia and San Francisco has 
been thoroughly aggressive, and hence has proved an important 
factor in regulating prices. It has prevented the Trust from 
securing the enormous profits that were realised the year previous, 
and thus practically eliminated the objectionable features that 
characterised the early history of the monopoly. The large 
independent refineries in Philadelphia have acted, therefore, as a 
balance wheel in regulating the price of refined, which has 
fluctuated purely in sympathy with the varying relations of supply 
and demand.’ * 

The sudden drop in prices noticed April 1891 is, of course, 
due to the removal of the duty on raw sugar, and the lessening 
of that on refined. 

Regarding the effect of the tariff on the price of sugar, a leading 
New York firm, Willett and Gray, say that refiners can now make 
a profit of three-eighths of one cent a pound from the refining 
business without interference from abroad. Heretofore they could 
make profits of one cent a pound and more without such inter- 
ference. In June of this year an agreement was made between 
the American Sugar Refining Company and the wholesale grocers 
by which the Refining Company allows a special additional dis- 
count of one-eighth per cent. to those that agree to sell at no less 
than the retail rates fixed by the Refining Company. This agree- 
ment will tend to uniformity of prices, and is, doubtless, intended 
to secure a market to the Sugar Company and to check importa- 
tion. 

In Bradstreet’s, of August 8th, 1891, is given a brief account 
of a cut in prices of refined sugar to four cents a pound by the 
Spreckles refineries, which seems to show that the Trust, as 


? Chainber of Commerce, New York. Leport of 1888-89, Part II. p. 7. 
> Report of 1890-91, Part IT. p. 7. 
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it is still called in spite of its new name, still has vigorous 
competitors. 

The effect of combination on prices is not so clear as regards 
the other Trusts; but nearly all of them seem at least to have 
checked a tendency of prices to fall. The managers of the 
Standard Oil Trust have repeatedly asserted that their organisa- 
tion has lowered prices to the consumer, and tables are frequently 
given to prove this fact. 

The following Table II. and Diagram showing the difference 
between the price of crude oil at the wells per gallon, and 
of refined oil in New York, prepared from prices given in 
the pamphlet address of Mr. 8. C. T. Dodd, referred to above, 
will enable us to judge more accurately regarding this. 


TABLE II.—AvERAGE ANNUAL PRICE IN CENTS OF REFINED AND CRUDE 
PETROLEUM. 
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From a similar table Dr. Aschrott, in his article on Trusts in 
the Archiv fiir Sociale Gesetzgebung und Statistik (2 Bd 3 Heft), 
concludes as follows :— 

‘The Standard Oil Trust is the best proof that, from the stand- 
point of industrial society, the concentration of industries undet 
an energetic and powerful leadership is to be considered as only 
advantageous and healthful.’ 

Let us place in contrast with this opinion a brief conclusion 
drawn from similar figures and published by Professor E. B. 
Andrews in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for January, 
1889. The Trust had an incomplete existence as early as 1872, 
and was formally organised in 1882. 

‘From 1861-72 inclusive, ¢.e. before any Trust whatever existed, 
the net average annual percentage of decrease in the price of re- 
fining oil and carrying it to tide water was 10°4332. From 1873 
to 1881 inclusive, the Trust’s infirm and formative period, the 
figure was 7°3897. From 1882 to 1887 inclusive, the years of its 
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full maturity and vigour, it was 2°2879.’ Indeed, for the last four 
or five years no regular decrease at all is perceptible. 

These figures seem to show a different result from that obtained 
by Dr. Aschrott. It is of course true that, as an industry pro- 
gresses, unless very important improvements in methods of 
production are discovered, the annual percentage of decrease in 
cost of production naturally lessens. Still, if the Trust organisa- 
tion were as great an advantage as its advocates claim, one might 
expect the decrease to be more than it has been since the 
formation of the Trust. It seems probable that the Trust, as 
such, checked the tendency toward a further decrease in the 
prices of the finished product, and by so much obtained what 
may fairly be called monopoly prices. Doubtless a saving in cost 
of production was made ; but the public have obtained compara- 
tively little of the benefit. On the other side, it must in fairness 
be said that for the last three or four years the outflow from the 
wells has very much lessened, and the new supply has not been 
egual to the consumption. The slight increase in price may all 
of it be fairly ascribed to this cause. 

The Diagram II. shows most easily the gradual checking of 
the rate of decrease for the past twenty years. The difference 
would be more striking if the earlier years were shown. 

So too, Table III. and Diagram III., giving the history of 
prices in connection with the whiskey pools and Trust, show 
that, while there were frequent variations, the organisation, in- 
cluding pools and Trust, resulted regularly in higher prices to 
consumers. When the Trust was first formed in 1887, prices 
dropped for some months to kill out its weaker rivals, but soon 
rose again. After a fund had been laid up for fighting purposes 
against its stronger rivals, prices were again cut in December, 
1888, and remained low until June, 1890, with a relatively small 
difference in the prices of corn and alcohol, when the rising price 
of corn forced up the price of alcohol ; and the high price of corn, 
combined, doubtless, with the advantage gained by the absorption 
of some of its rivals, has kept it up. A glance at the diagram, 
however, will show that, while an increase in the price of alcohol 
was necessary to meet the increase in the price of corn, a much 
greater increase was made than was necessary to balance. When 
we remember that more than four and one-half gallons of alcohol 
are made from each bushel of corn (see table), it will be seen that 
an increase of twenty cents per bushel justifies a rise in the 
price of alcohol of less than five cents per gallon. After such 
a rise, however, in round numbers, the price of alcohol was 
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increased some twelve cents, thus giving a greatly increased 
profit. 
The Michigan Salt Association has not been able to keep the 
price of salt up to its former level. On the contrary, prices have 
been lower than before; but here, too, as in the case of the 
Standard Oil Trust, the rate of decrease is lessened after the for- 
mation of the association. 

One of the advantages claimed by the advocates of Trusts 1s 
that they bring about steadiness of prices. To one not familiar with 
business operations, this advantage may not be so readily seen ; but 
men who are continually engaged in business, especially when the 
business is largely conducted on credit, will not under-estimate 
this advantage. There can be little doubt that when a company 
is in nearly complete control of the market, it may steady prices 
if it will; but a study of our diagrams does not show that the 
Trusts or large corporations have always brought about this result. 
The diagram giving prices of petroleum shows that, since the 
Standard Oil companies were organised into a Trust, prices have 
been a good deal steadier ; but frequent sudden changes in prices 
for short periods, if prices had been given by the month, show 
that not even that Trust has complete control of the market 
for both raw and refined oils. The diagram showing the 
prices of sugar gives no evidence whatever that the Sugar 
Trust has had any influence in steadying prices. They have 
fluctuated as much since as before the formation of the Trust. 
The diagram representing the history of the whiskey pools 
and Trust shows peculiar results. While during the exist- 
ence of a pool, prices have not varied nearly so frequently 
(compare, too, the alcohol line with the corn line); when the 
changes of prices have come, they have been of greater extent 
and they have come more suddenly and unexpectedly than 
would have been the case under free competition. The Trusts, 
then, are not too readily to be credited with having brought 
about great steadiness of prices, though they might have done 
much in that direction, and their tendency may be said to be in 
that way. The whiskey combinations and the Standard Oil Trust 
seem really to have attained that result to a good degree. 

The facts, then, in the United States, seem to lead to the con- 
clusion regarding Trusts and Combines, so far as their effect on 
prices is concerned, that, while they have it in their power to 
make profits at somewhat lower rates of prices than would be 
possible under free competition, they nevertheless do _prob- 
ably check slightly the normal decrease in prices that comes with 
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increasing facilities for manufacturing. At any rate they hold 
prices, so that they can make much better profits than under fre 
competition. Competition, however, and the checked demand 


that would come with too high prices, generally in the long run 


prevent the prices from being much higher than under free com- 
petition. Trusts cannot be entirely arbitrary in fixing prices 
This seems to be the universal testimony. 


DIVIDENDS AND STOCK OF COMBINATIONS. 


It has been the common belief that the profits of these mono- 
polistic organisations have been very great ; and the secrecy with 
which the business of the Trusts has been conducted has made 
it hard to reach any certain conclusions on that subject. Some 
ofthe figures, however, brought out in the Congressional investi- 
gations, and the dividends reported on the stock markets, enable 
us to form partial conclusions. During the first six years of the 
Standard Oil Trust it declared an annual dividend of 7} pei 
cent. In addition to this, a 4 per cent. annual surplus was laid 
aside, and one large stock dividend was declared, so that on the 
whole its annual earnings were from 12 to 13 per cent. These 
figures were given by the President of the Trust in the Congress- 
ional investigation. A letter lately received from the solicitoi 
of the Trust, under date of August 8, 1891, gives substantially 
the same statement, but in different form. He says: ‘The 
dividends at first were 6 per cent, and have been gradually in- 
creased to 12 per cent., which has been the uniform rate for five 
years past.’ In addition to these one stock dividend of 20 pei 
cent. was declared (probably 1885). What the real earnings on 
the capital invested were, however, cannot be told from these 
figures, for no certain evidence had been produced as to the 
amount of watered stock. There has been a general impression 
that the stock was largely watered because of the great increase 
in the capital and the high prices of the certificates. Of course 
the taking in of new establishments would increase the capital, 
and the prices of the certificates as shown below would imply that 
there was property behind most of the capital. 

The Sugar Trust regularly after its organisation declared 
quarterly dividends of 23 per cent. up to July, 1890; and the best 
of authorities are of the opinion that these dividends at least were 
fully earned, and that extra profits from time to time have permitted 
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extra dividends on its capital. Since its reorganisation as the 
‘ American Sugar Refining Company,’ a corporation organised under 
the laws of New Jersey, it has declareda dividend (July 2, 1891) of 33 
per cent. on its preferred stock and 4 per cent. on its common stock. 
The business under the new organisation, however, is carried on as 
secretly as before, so that one has no very definite ideas as to the 
real earnings of the company, though it is believed that this 
dividend at least has been earned.! The extent of the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of Trust certificates seems to show, however, 
that not genuine profits merely, but also speculation in the stock 
market, have fixed the prices of Trust certificates. 

The Cotton Oil Trust declared but one dividend of 4 per cent., 
payable in quarterly instalments; and of this dividend only one 
instalment was ever paid. Its surplus earnings were held entirely 
in reserve, and since its reorganisation into the American Cotton 
Oil Company no dividends have been declared. According to 
reports, a year ago its profits were not far from 11 per cent. to 
certificate holders who bought at 33 per cent. To those who 
were led by speculators into buying at high rates, the profits were 
small. The prices of stock given later enable us to judge better 
regarding its standing as a speculative concern than as a stable 
industry. 

The Whiskey Trust has regularly declared dividends of from 
one-eighth to one-half per cent. per month since its organisation. 
The later ones are, monthly, June and July, 1890, one-eighth per 
cent. ; August to October, one-fourth per cent. ; November three- 
eighths per cent. ; and from December 1890 to August 1891 one- 
half per cent. For part of this time at least, a surplus was being 
accumulated also in addition to the dividend. This has probably 
made for them an earning of at least 12 per cent. a year during the 
latter period on the real capital invested, and probably more than 
that, perhaps 15 to 18 per cent. or even more, as the testimony 
of some of its members shows that the value of the plant is about 
one-third of the nominal value of the stock. 

The profits may be estimated, at times even better than by 
declared dividends, from the prices of the Trust certificates. The 
Standard Oil Certificates have never been openly on the market ; 
but at the time of the Congressional investigations some of the 
certificates were known to change hands at $146, and the solicitor 
of the Trust in a personal letter makes the following statement 
regarding the prices: ‘The price paid for certificates increased 
rapidly (after the formation of the Trust) from from $80 to $200 per 


1 But see also pages 82—86. 
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share, but after payment of stock dividend in, I think, L8s5, it 
fell back to between $160 and $170, and has remained within those 
limits. It is now (Aug. 8, 1891) $160... The stock dividend 
referred to was one of 20 per cent. This would seem to show a 


profit of some 12 per cent. to 13 per cent. on fully paid up stock. 
The original owners made larger profits. 

As has been said, on the authority of members of the Trust, 
the value of the plant represented by the certificates of the 
Whiskey Trust is about one-third of the nominal value of the 
certificates. These certificates, as may be seen by the adjoining 
table (IV), have fluctuated in value between $30 and 850, and 
are now standing, since the reorganisation of the Trust as a 
corporation, at over $45. These values would imply a profit of 
at least 12 per cent. on the invested capital. 

TABLE IV.—Marker VALUE OF THE CERTIFICATES OF THE DISTILLERS’ AND 


CaTTLE FEEDERS’ TRUST, AND OF THE STOCK OF THE COMPANY AFTER THI 
_7 REORGANISATION. 


ISSS. 1SSa. Tsou, Isl. 

x be 8 $s 

January abs ~~ 313 393 47 
February ......... a 324 394 46 
NEARGE oi. doa cedue 49) 35 384! 44 
E31 3 ee nee 44 34 39 17 
May anaes 453 43 45 
PUNO sk a cceacness 413 46 464 47 
SRG Psd Scan: 431 434 154 163 
FUGUES 65 <csoccesse $23 453 453 44 
September ...... 40 44 455 502 
October............ 36 40 474 525 
November ........ 39 394 42 56 
December ........ 34 40 4] 10 


The sudden and extreme fluctuations in the value of the 
certificates of the Cotton Oil Trust and the Sugar Trust show 
that they have been made the subject of excessive speculation. 
The almost universal opinion is, that these fluctuations are due 
to the manipulation of the ‘ insiders, —in other words, to a group 
of individuals who are identified with the management of the 
Trust. The following table (V) shows the variations in the price 
of Cotton Oil Trust certificates and of the common and preferred 
stock of the Company since its reorganisation. Such sudden and 
extreme fluctuations do not come from normal business methods. 
The time has been so short since its reorganisation that one 
cannot judge whether the corporation is to be an improvement on 
the Trust in this respect or not. 


1 Reorganised as a Corporation. 
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TABLE V.—Price or Corron Om Trust (AND Co.) CERTIFICATES 
AND STOCK. 


1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1S. 
January ......... 634 323 vee 294 ia cgi 
February ......... a ve 525 261% ao ria 
March ............ 19 273 584 263 ny hace 
ee 53! 17) rg bee 
May Ble BTS ay “ : rise 
© ee 133 oe vee 302 } ast “ip 
July eee ao 374 562 27 toying 
August eusdia 32 me 522 28% fas a 
September ....... 293 394 ae 245 Py sey 
ran ee se 124 193 dob neal 
November .... ... 32 554 31 163 na Pc 
December ........ 294 523 34 : 58 a tt “i 


When the Sugar Trust first appeared on the stock market, its 
certificates stood at about $75 a share. They rapidly advanced 
during the summer till they had reached $126. From that time 
they declined almost as rapidly. Near the close of June they stood 
at S118; at the close of July, at about $110; at the close of August 
SLOT; of September, $90 ; of October, $72; of November, $66 ; and 
continued declining until they had reached $50. Later, in the 
spring of last year there came another period of active manipula- 
tion, which within a month carried the price from $76 to $95 and 
again depressed it to $67, with a reaction which left the price 
at the date of June 14, 1890, at between $80 and $85. Suchextreme 
fluctuations are not normal, but must have been brought about 
for illegitimate purposes. After the reorganisation of the Trust as 
a corporation, it was thought that there would be less speculation 
in the stock, and that it would be a more secure investment. 
The business is still, however, conducted so secretly that investors 
have little confidence init. The following brief list of the com- 
mon and preferred stock during this year shows on the whole, 
though, an improvement in price that may mean greater confidence. 


1891. 
Jan. Feb. March. April. May. June. 
Common . . 60 74 76 893 87 87} 


Preferred . 87} 88} 86 92 92 93 
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It is perhaps unfortunate, so far as the standing of the Trusts 
and larger corporations in commercial circles and before the public 
is concerned, that they are not allowed to remain as purely in- 
dustrial undertakings, and their certificates are not kept out of the 
hands of professional speculators. This is to be regretted the 
more since the accumulation of capital in the country has been 
steadily outgrowing the capacity for safe investment afforded by 
municipal and railroad securities which have been the staples of 
the bond and share market. Such new material as that offered 
by Trust certificates, if the business were conducted on a safe, 
conservative basis, is much to be desired by investors. 

Among the politicians the influence of the protective tariff 
upon the Trusts has been a subject of frequent discussion. It 
is perhaps sufficient to say that our evidence shows that a pro- 
tective tariff is not the cause of the Trusts. Excessive competi- 
tion, and the increased saving that comes from the combination of 
different establishments into one, have produced the Trust. In 
sole Instances—as, for example, in the cases of the Sugar Trust, 
of the Salt Association, and of the ‘ Steel Combine "—the protective 
tariff, by lessening foreign competition, has doubtless been an aid, 
and has enabled the Trust to secure somewhat greater profits, 
nothing more. In the case of the Sugar Trust, the lowering of 
the Tariff on refined sugar has doubtless tended with home com- 
petition to prevent such high prices and such great profits as were 
secured for some two years by the Trust.!. In other cases the 
Tariff has exerted no influence whatever. 

As was said at the beginning of this article, the people in the 
United States have been demanding legislation for the suppres- 
sion of the Trust. Michigan, Maine, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Texas, and the United States Congress have 
passed laws declaring all combinations in trade illegal, and visiting 
upon offenders making such combinations severe penalties. In 
North Carolina, any merchant who sells any class of articles at 
less than actual cost to break down competition is indictable ; while 
in Texas, any employe who knowingly carries out any agreement 
of his employer to fix prices is subject to pun:shment as well as 
his employer. Some of the Acts, however, exempt from the 
action of the law all combinations of farmers and wage-earners, 
or those buying for their own consumption, to increase the prices 
of their specific products or lower the prices of their articles of 
consumption. Such an Act,showing the source of the law and the 
partisan spirit in which it was enacted, needs no further comment. 


! See also page 86. 
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Most of the bills proposed in the various legislatures have 
evidently been offered for political effect, or else have been 
prepared with little knowledge of the real nature of the problem 
to be solved. Most of them are so worded that, if strictly 
interpreted, they would prevent much legitimate business. The 
Missouri law has already been declared unconstitutional by the 
lower courts, and it seems probable that all the laws of like 
character will meet the same fate. 

The New York courts have already, acting under the common 
law, declared the Sugar Trust illegal, and dissolved the 
corporations of which it was composed.!. The decision is 
doubtless right from the legal standpoint, interpreting a law made 
to meet industrial conditions vastly different from the present 
ones. Enough, however, has been shown in reference to the good 
influence of the Trust to make it clear that it would be injurious 
to the industrial prosperity of the country if the great combinations 
of capital were to be entirely suppressed. Furthermore, since 
Trusts are clearly the normal outgrowth of the present industrial 
conditions, any law or interpretation of law that attempts to 
suppress them must fail. It may succeed im changing the 
form from that of a Trust proper to that of a great corpo- 
ration, and thus get it more under legal control, as has been 
done in the case of the Cotton Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, the 
Whisky Trust, and as is now proposed for the Lead Trust ; but the 
principle of combination will still exist. There seems no reason 
at all why it should not exist under proper supervision. 

A much wiser form of legislation has been adopted by the 
Canadian Legislature. This Act does not forbid the combination 
of corporations or individuals into a Trust. It simply provides 
that any undue exactions in prices, or undue compulsion brought 
to bear upon competitors in trade, shall be severely punished. The 
question as to the interpretation of the word ‘undue’ is left to 
the court. This enables all the benefits of combinations to be 
secured, and, if carefully enforced, will prevent the evils. Of 
course the difficulty of enforcement is readily seen. 

It would seem then that the experience of the United States 
shows this: That such great industrial combinations have it 
within their power to make, and do make, a great saving in capital 
and labour, and in the best use of industrial inventions; that in 
fact they are necessary under some form for the carrying out of 

1 The Railway and Corporation Law Journal, March 22, 1890, contains a very 


complete bibliography of Trusts up to that date, including the statutes and court 
The most important decisions are those of the New York courts already 


decisions. 
referred to, p. 71. 
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the great industrial enterprises demanded by our present civil- 


isation ; that, however, owing to the desire of the managers for 
sudden gains, they have, in many cases, put their prices too high 
and have employed unfair means, and at times illegal means, 
especially in connection with the railroads, for the suppression of 
their rivals. We do not need to consider charges of criminal acts, 
such as the blowing up with dynamite, etc., of rival institutions, 
that have been made against the Whisky Trust, the Standard 
Oil Trust, etc. Lf such acts were proved, of course the criminal 
would suffer; but such acts have nothing to do with the Trust or 
vreat ‘combine’ as such, and are as likely to be met with in the 
case of rivalry between country retailers. 

The evidence shows further, however, that the industrial forces 
of the market have been sufficient to check the aggressions and 
to prevent complete monopoly of the market. It seems, therefore, 
that such supervisory legislation as will enable those unjustly 
treated to right their wrongs, taken in connection with some 
arrangement either of positive law or of the Stock Exchange, that 
will give more publicity to the real nature of the business, so 
that investors may act intelligently, will be enough to check or 


control sufficiently the evil tendencies of such powerful 
combinations without depriving society of the benefit of their 
better methods of production. 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EIGHT HOURS SYSTEM AT 
THE ANTIPODES. 


Ir is well with a movement when'many cities lay claim to the 
honour of having been the scene of its birth. Allin Great Britain 
who are interested in the Eight Hours Movement will therefore 
be glad to learn that there are in Australasia almost as many 
towns which boast of having witnessed its first triumphs as there 
were cities to compete for the title of Homer’s birthplace. Every 
few months a hot correspondence on the subject crops up in the 
Australian press, and there is a bewildering conflict of testimony, 
though the facts are not yet half a century old, and are within the 
recollection of many living men. These things make one doubt 
whether all history can be much more than entertaining fiction 
built up on a very slight foundation of fact. But the difficulties 
will not decrease with time, and I, who can have no interest in 
ascribing the honours to one locality more than another, venture 
to lay before English readers the results of a lengthy and careful 
investigation recently made into this matter. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the first formal recognition 
of an eight hours working day took place in connection with the set- 
tlement of Otago, New ‘Zealand. It is certain that when the Otago 
Association was formed in Edinburgh in 1845, the Rev. Thomas 
Burns, who took a prominent part in the arrangements, prevailed 
upon the New Zealand Company to agree that provision should be 
made for churches, schools, and an eight hours working day. The 
first two of these points were embodied in the articles of associa- 
tion, and it is clear that the third also was adopted, for it was ex- 
plained by Mr. Burns himself to the first batch of emigrants, on 
board the Philip Laing in 1848—49. This is corroborated by Mr. 
John McIndoe, who is believed to be the sole survivor of the 
Edinburgh Association, and he also states that the eight hour rule 
was observed in Otago when the earliest emigrants arrived. But 
he admits that Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Fox, the New Zea- 
land Company’s agent, in direct breach of the promise made by hig 
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superiors, posted a proclamation on the door of the resident 


agent’s office in Dunedin, to the effect that ‘according to the 
good old Scotch rule, ten hours were to constitute a legal day’s 
work.’ Mr. Fox is said to have succeeded in compelling the road- 
making and surveying parties to work nine and ten hours for a 
daily wage of 3s. But private employers—notably Messrs. 
Arthur J. Burns and Valpy—adhered to the shorter day, and when 
in 1852 the bankrupt New Zealand Company disappeared, and 
the Constitution Act was granted, eight hours became more 
general, and have ever since been largely observed in Otago. 

The coincidence of the appearance of the name Burns in this 
story will be readily recognised by British readers, who probably 
already know that another familiar name—James Stephens—was 
borne by one of the earliest Eight Hour advocates in Victoria, 
who was, however, in no way related to the famous Fenian Head 
Centre. Those who are curious in such matters will see another 
striking coincidence in the fact that, while the Eight Hours Ques- 
tion was first raised at a recent British Trades Union Congress (at 
Swansea in 1886) by Mr. William Parnell of the West End London 
branch of the Alliance Cabinet-makers’ Society, the city of Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, claims that one of its citizens, recently 
deceased, who also was named Parnell, was really the father of 
the Eight Hours Movement. This last aspirant, however, can 
hardly make out a title, for though he doubtless did much in his 
own locality to bring about the desired result, there can be no 
doubt that the Kight Hour Day was not an established fact in Wel- 
lington until four years after it had become pretty generally recog- 
nised in Otago. From all this it is evident that the idea was in 
the minds of a good many of the clear-sighted and energetic men 
who formed the bulk of the early emigrants to the Antipodes, 
and brought out with them, in addition to strong arms and stout 
hearts, the lessons learnt during the long agitation that preceded 
the culmination of the Chartist movement in their native 





country. 

If the New Zealanders have thus a good deal to say for them- 
selves as to the early adoption of the Eight Hours System in their 
country, it will be seen that, so far as it was really established, 
there before the matter was seriously taken up on the continent of 
Australia, the credit is due rather to the benevolent foresight of the 
projectors of the Otago settlement than to any effort on the part 
of the workmen themselves. Therefore, if it is a question whom 
we are to honour, I have no hesitation in saying that the best 
claim is that of the small knot of workmen in the colony of 
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Victoria, who not only established the Eight Hour Day in the 
building trades of Melbourne on April 21st, 1856, but have main- 
tained it ever since, and by solid argument and unwearying per- 
tinacity have extended the movement until it has become more of 
reality in Victoria than anywhere else. They further set the 
anniversary apart as a holiday, and celebrate it with great rejoicings, 
and have thus done more than all the other colonies put together 
to popularise the idea and to render possible the May-Day meet- 
ings which took place in 1890 and 1891 all over the continent of 
Europe. 

Here again there is great rivalry between the two great Austra- 
lian capitals, Sydney and Melbourne. By the partisans of the latter 
it is not denied that an eight hours agitation was commenced in 
Sydney, New South Wales, as early as October 1855, by the stone- 
masons (headed by Stephen Brown), who endeavoured to enlist 
the sympathy of all the building trades. Failing completely in 
this, they decided to go on alone, and met with very little success 
until after the sister colony of Victoria, in the following year, 
had set a successful example. Then the movement started 
forward, and though in Sydney the labour organisations are not so 
strong or united as in Melbourne, and consequently the eight hour 
rule is more frequently broken, the celebration of the anniversary 
of the Eight Hour Day is regularly carried out with much pomp 
by the Sydney people. They, however, with characteristic deter- 
mination not to be outdone by Melbourne, date their movement 
from its false start in the beginning of October 1855, and, I have 
not the slightest doubt, will bear any one a grudge for daring to 
state that the real pioneers of the movement were the masons of 
Melbourne and their allied trades. 

On June 11th, 1884, the Victorian Operative Stonemasons’ 
Society adopted at their annual meeting the report of a committee 
of their members who had been appointed in the previous year to 
examine the records and take evidence, in order to settle once for 
all who was rightfully entitled to be styled the father of the move- 
ment in Victoria. According to their finding, this honour belongs 
to James Stephens. Without seeking to dispute his claim, it is 
right to point out that at the time this investigation was being 
made, a national testimonial had been set on foot for Mr. Stephens, 
who died some three yearsago. At that time he was an old man, 
nearly sightless, and maimed for life by a fall from a scaffold which 
broke both his arms. Under these circumstances it would be but 


natural that sentiment should incline the members of his own 
society and his old comrades to ascribe to him at least all the 
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credit that was his due. As the sequel will show, the establish- 
ment of the shorter working day in Melbourne cannot rightfully be 
claimed ‘by any one man. But it ison the other hand only just to 
Stephens’ memory to state that it is beyond dispute that, whateve! 
his shortcomings may have been, in the early fifties he had gained 
some attention by the pertinacity with which he urged the 
desirability of a change upon his fellow workmen, many of 
whom have publicly testified to the fact that they first heard of 
the Eight Hours Day from him. 
Matters began to come to a head at the end of 1855, probably 
us a result of the abortive attempt of the Sydney masons in 
October of that year. Various accounts are given, in the rather 
voluminous evidence I have studied, of the actual circumstances 
which led to the vague desire for shorter hours taking a practical 
shape. One mason asserts that a Mr. George Cornwell, who had 
a contract for the Model School, Melbourne, took to discharging 
his hands on the Friday night so as to deprive them of the full 
day’s pay for the Saturday, on which it was customary to work 
only eight hours as against nine and a half on the first five days 
of the week: and that James Stephens suggested that this shabby 
trick could best be met by working eight hours only on all six 
days. Another mason has a distinct recollection of a short and 
futile strike amongst the men working at the Melbourne Univer- 
sity very early in 1856, as a result of speeches made by Stephens. 
Yet another witness, Mr. T. H. Wilhams, a mason, says he re- 
members that the trade was in a very depressed state and many 
masons out of work, ‘ and to give partial employment to as many 
as possible it was suggested, on the works where I was employed 
—viz. Parliament House—to work half or three-quarter time 
only,’ from which suggestion the idea of a general and permanent 
shortening of hours took its rise. Another man, a bricklayer, 
who was working at the University buildings all during 1855, 
testifies to hearing Stephens frequently discussing the subject. 
There can at any rate be no doubt as to the first formal 
meeting at which the new scheme was mooted. The Melbourne 
Age of February 18th, 1856, contains an advertisement inserted 
by the then Secretary of the Masons’ Society, inviting all masons 
to attend that evening at Clark’s Hotel, Collingwood, ‘ for the 
double purpose of forming a branch lodge and reducing the 
hours of labour... This had been decided on at a meeting of the 
Masons’ Society on February: 4th, at which James Stephens read 
several extracts from Dr. Curaming’s lectures in London on the 
Karly Closing Movement, and, together with Mr. James Galloway, 
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strongly urged that an effort to secure the eight hours should be 
made. On March 5th, 1856, the masons pledged themselves by 
resolution to fight the matter through, and appointed delegates 
to treat with the employers and invite them to a meeting on the 
next lodge night. On that evening the men unanimously decided 
that the Eight Hours System should begin on March 24th. But 
they yielded to a courteous request from the employers to postpone 
the matter for a month, the masters agreeing to convene and pay 
the expenses of a public meeting to consider the question. This 
gathering took place at the Queen’s Theatre on March 25, and 
then, for the first time, branches of the building trades other than 
the masons were represented. Speeches were delivered by sawyers, 
carpenters, and bricklayers, a contractor (Mr. Linacre) presiding ; 
and finally Mr. Galloway moved, and Mr. Thomas Smith 
seconded, a resolution declaring that the eight hours principle 
should take effect from April 21st, 1856. 

As soon as their attention was called to the matter by this 
public meeting on March 25th, the remainder of the building 
trades took the scheme up warmly. From the accounts of their 
meetings in the daily press one can see what were the motives 
which chiefly influenced them. T'wo other circumstances stand 
out. It is evident that such public opinion as then existed in 
the young community was strongly with the men. The small 
numbers present at the meetings, which seem, however, to have 
been fully representative, show how easy the task of ascertaining 
the opinion and organising a combination of such small bodies of 
workmen must have been. I give briefly some account of the 
course of the movement during April, 1856. 

On April 1st the carpenters and joiners fell into line, at a 
meeting presided over by that Mr. Vine whose daughters made 
the banner with the inscription ‘ Eight Hours Labour, Eight 
Hours Recreation, Eight Hours Rest,’ which has headed the 
great procession of the workmen of Melbourne on each April 21st 
for thirty-five years past. The chairman urged that eight hours, 
work was quite enough ‘in this variable climate,’ and declared 
that in the East and West Indies no one worked after 
4 o'clock. 

On April 2nd a long letter, signed ‘ A Subscriber,’ appeared in 
the Argus, which paper is now held to be the organ of the 
propertied classes. In a temperate argument the writer pleads 
that the climate renders short hours necessary, and clenches the 
matter by saying, ‘ But the strongest proof that we work daily 
too long hours is further to be found in the fact that scarcity of 
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employment and extreme plenitude of the necessaries of life and 
all other products are invariably coincident.’ 

On April 7th the Plasterers’ Society formally joined the 
movement, and apparently for deeper reasons than a dislike of 
the heat. The chairman, Mr. Fulton, mentioned that as there 
were 200 plasterers in Melbourne, ‘ by adopting the shorter hours, 
work would be found for 25 additional hands.’ <A resolution 
definitely refusing to work more than eight hours was moved by 
Mr. Benjamin Douglass (afterwards the first President of the 
Kight Hours Committee, and the most prominent survivor of 
the pioneers of the movement), and his argument also was that 
‘where 50 men are now employed 60 would be required.’ Some 
objections to short hours which are still brought forward had 
evidently been raised, for one speaker pointed out that, though a 
man who had little leisure might spend the whole of it in a 
public house, if the leisure time was materially increased he would 
find a worthier use for it; and another speaker implored his 
fellow workmen to occupy the time they were about to secure for 
themselves ‘in mental improvement and the study of political 
economy. There were only 70 present. 

On April 8th the bricklayers met and decided ‘ to amalgamate 
with the masons on the Kight Hours Question.’ On the 9th the 
stonecutters and wallers followed suit, having just formed a 
union of 250 members. James Stephens addressed them, and 
urged that, in order to give opportunities to utilise the extra 
leisure, the working men should establish a ‘Trades’ Hall or 
Polytechnic.’ 

On April 15th the Morning Herald, which appears to have 
been violently opposed to the workmen on most points, reports a 
ineeting of master slaters, who were well inclined to the Eight 
Hours System, a fact which the paper accounted for by saying 
that ‘the majority of the masters have themselves risen from the 
ranks.’ 

It will be evident to the reader that, whatever may have been 
the ends of the leaders, the popular view amongst the men was 
snnply that it was too hot to work as many hours in a Victorian 
summer as in an English one. Another large meeting, presided 
over by the Mayor of Melbourne, was held in the Queen’s Theatre 
on April 11th, and the main resolution was worded as follows :— 


That this meeting is of opinion that the enervating effects of this 
climate, the advanced state of civilisation, the progress of the arts and 
sciences, and the demand for intellectual gratification and improvement, 
call for an abridgment of the hours of labour. 
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The audience (of some 700) was addressed by several speakers. 
A member of the Legislative Council, Dr. Thomas Embling, 
declared ‘ as a medical man, that if ten hours were sufficient in 
England, eight hours were more than enough in Australia,’ and 
advocated the division of the twenty-four how's into three equal 
portions for labour, rest, and recreation, which appears to have 
suggested the form of the legend on the banner above alluded to. 
Another professional man, Mr. Burt, said ‘ he had had the privilege 
of first proposing the Eight Hours Question in England, in con- 
junction with a personal friend of his own—Elihu Burritt. The 
struggle had been a heavy one in England, but the self-interest 
of ignorant workmen there had led to defeat... Mr. William 
Taylor, a mason, put the case from the point of view of providing 
work for the unemployed, and the report closes :—‘ Mr. Weller 
impressed in powerful language on the meeting the necessity of 
well using the extra hour they were about to gain.” Before 
leaving the chair, the Mayor announced that he would give a cup 
valued at ten pounds as a prize for the best essay on the 
advantages of the Eight Hours System. The prize was sub- 
sequently awarded to Mr. Best, a chemist. 

So far all was plain sailing. The momentous day arrived, and 
on April 21st, 1856, the members of the building trades, to the 
number of 700 or 800, kept holiday, and marched in procession 
(says the Argus of the following day, ‘ with the greatest order 
and regularity’) through the town, in order to emphasise their 
determination to work no more than eight hours thereafter. The 
rival paper, the Morning Herald (since defunct), took quite 
another view of the ‘folly’ of the working classes :—‘ Wages are 
recovering themselves ; provisions, clothing, fuel, and rent were 
becoming cheaper, and the working classes had a fair chance of 
getting on again and keeping it all to themselves, when some 
stupid, mischievous blockhead, the worst enemy they ever had in 
the colony, set this agitation going. The leader writer was 
convinced that the procession would in England be held to be 
‘the beginning of an outbreak that is to end in the establishment 
of a socialistic and communistic republic, and prophesied that 
‘the eight hours compact will infallibly break down.’ Perhaps 
the scribe was moved to this jeremiad by envy, for he declared, 
‘For thirty years the midnight hour has never seen the termina- 





tion of our daily toil! * 

Following the example set by Mr. Abraham Linacre, nearly 
all the contractors cheerfully acquiesced in the new system, the 
exceptions being Mr. Cornish, who was building Parliament 














ORIGIN OF THE EIGHT HOURS SYSTEM AT THE ANTIPODES LOT 


House, and Mr. Holmes, at the Western Markets. The men at 
work on the Houses of Parliament struck work on April 22nd, 
as Mr. Cornish declared that if they reduced the hours from 93 
to 8, he must reduce the daily wage from 15s. to 13s... One of the 
masons, Mr. J. Freeman, proposed to his mates that they should 
accept a reduction of one shilling, and this was carried by a very 
small majority of the 400 men on the job. Mr. Freeman then 
interviewed Captain Pasley, the Commissioner of Public Works, 
who put pressure on Mr. Cornish, and finally made him agree to 
pay 14s. for the eight hours. (The wage shortly after rose to 16s. 
uday.) The Argus of April 24th, in announcing the settlement 
of the dispute, said: ‘ We sincerely hope that the experiment now 
being made will be a successful one, and that eight hours may 
permanently become the ‘* customary” howrs of labour in this 
country.” 

The smoothness with which this great change was introduced 
was undoubtedly largely due to the tact and temper of Mr. James 
Galloway, the secretary of the Masons’ Society, who died in 1860. 
The esteem in which his services were held was demonstrated by 
the fact that his fellow workmen raised a subscription which 
sufficed to send his wife and family home, and to erect to his 
memory a monument at the cost of £400. He acted for some 
time as general secretary to the Eight Hours Committee. 
Some idea of his method of agitation may be gathered from the 
following extract from a letter sent by him on May 25th, 1856, 
to the mechanics of Kilmore, who had asked for advice as to the 
best way to get their how's shortened :— 


I would suggest that each trade form itself into a trade society for 
Inanaging its own local affairs, and also that you form a labour league, 
such league to consist of all persons favourable to your movement. In 
conclusion, we would wish to impress upon you the necessity of giving 
your proceedings the greatest publicity, invite discussion, let your 
dealings with your employers be characterised by the strictest im- 
partiality and fair play ; and, as your cause is a good and noble one, 
you will get the sympathy of the public, and the assistance of the press 
on your side. 


It would be well for the workinen of Victoria if they had now 
a few leaders of the stamp of James Galloway. 

On the Whit Monday of 1856 the first demonstration in 
honour of the Eight Hours Day took place. Of the 700 or so 
members of the building trades who then met on the open space 
by the Belvidere Hotel and marched in procession to the Cremorne 
Gardens, hardly ten per cent. survive. These have formed * The 
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Victorian Eight Hours Pioneers Association,’ and take the place 
of honour at the annual demonstrations. Lately they have 
collected funds for the erection of a monument to commemorate 
the establishment of the Eight Hours System. This will be 
surmounted by a group of statuary representing ‘ Enlightenment 
leading the Workman onward.’ 

In the first procession only nine distinct trades took part, 
while in 1890 exactly fifty societies were represented. It will 
therefore be seen that, though the Eight Hours Day is by no means 
universally observed in Victoria, its sphere has been greatly ex- 
tended since 1856. This extension was for many years only 
secured by very great efforts on the part of the Eight Hours 
Committee, of which Mr. Benjamin Douglass was the president 
from the first. One determined attempt to break down the 
system was made in 1859, when the contractors for the Mount 
Alexander and Murray River Railway imported 500 masons from 
France and Germany for the express purpose of re-establishing 
the nine hours day. But the attempt failed signally, and no 
other one is likely to be successful, unless the Trade Unions 
themselves turn back the tide of local public opinion, which 
to-day is strongly in favour of the eight hours limit in all 
occupations which require continuous exertion. 

H. H. CHAMpiIon 














INFLUENCE OF OPINION ON MARKETS. 


PERHAPS the simplest formula possible for expressing the 
condition of a market is to say that it is always the balance be- 
tween conflicting pressures—the pressure to sell and the pressure 
to buy. Opinion is the usually immediate cause of pressure, and 
opinion is therefore of most consequence in discussing the nature 
of markets. 

— Walter Bagehot has said that a bargain—every bargain being 
a datum for other bargains and influencing ‘the opinions on 
which they are based ’—will be struck when four conditions are 
satisfied :—‘ When the seller thinks he cannot obtain more from 
the buyer with whom he is dealing, or from any other; when he 
is sufficiently desirous to sell his article, or enough in want of 
money, to take the price; when the buyer thinks that he cannot 
obtain the article for less, either from that seller or from any one 
else ; when he is so eager for the article, or so anxious to invest 
his money, as to give it.’ In addition to, or rather as variation of, 
these four conditions, there are four others se obvious that none 
but a supersubtle mind like the late Mr. Bagehot’s would have over- 
looked them. These are, fifthly, the quantity of articles offered— 
the ‘ visible supply °; sixthly, the quantity of money available to 





buy these articles ; seventhly, the fact—the occasional fact—that 
the seller must take the price offered to him (because of financial 
difticulties or other pressure) ; eighthly, the fact that the buyei 
must have the articles and can get no others, which is also an 
occasional fact, because in modern speculation the market may 
be clear of supplies, and the operator for the fall must buy what- 
ever is offered at whatever price, because he has got himself into 
a ‘corner. Of these eight conditions, six are based upon opinion, 
and the only other two upon an occasional necessity and hard 
fact. It is so difficult to know where the facts end and opinion 
(that those facts are cogent) begins, that we might say that 
opinion governs the course of markets almost entirely. To quote 
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the late Mr. Bagehot again, ‘a market knows its own present 
state . . ... by the unconscious contribution of many minds to a 


daily growing opinion.’ ‘That opinion grows all wrong sometimes, 
and the swaying of opinion from wrong to right and beyond— 
from excessive pessunism to immoderate optimism—is the usual 
and immediate cause of fluctuations. 


How OPINION IS CREATED. 


The opinion that men must have wheat, which is the staff of 
life, is one as to which there is a minimum of doubt. Necessity 
and habit are the basis of this opinion. Accordingly the demand 
for wheat is fixed and subject only to variations in the population, 
and in temperature—making sometimes a distinct difference im 
consumption—and statisticians of the wheat trade attend almost 
wholly to the supply. They know that consumption is almost a 
fixed quantity. Other grains and foods follow wheat, and to 
some extent also does meat, which is now habitual food in this 





country at least, and is regarded as a necessity. In Russia and 
North Germany rye, an inferior grain, is a necessary, or at least 
an habitual food. The people of that part of Europe have been 
known to export wheat, and, on the other hand, to import rye at 
an equal cost, rather than change the material of their bread. It is 
difficult in such cases to know where necessity ends and habit 
begins. 

Nothing is more shocking than to be told in answer to the plea 
‘a man must live,’ that another man ‘ does not see the necessity.’ 
It is the strongest instinct of animal life to sustain that life, and 
grain to some extent is absolutely a necessity for the purpose. 
This is subject to the different habits of the people. Eastern 
nations consuming rice, the people of North Europe preferring rye, 
while Western Europe consumes wheat—the market for grain 
moves from season to season according to the prospects or 
actualities of supply. To some small extent wheat will be given 
up in favour of rice, supposing wheat to be dearer. In turn, rice 
will be given up in favour of maize, supposing the latter to be the 
cheaper of the two. It is because of this tendency of a minority 
of the human race to drop from one habit to another, that we 
find, taking a series of years, that such grains as rice must follow, 
roughly speaking, the course of the wheat markets. Taking grain 
on the whole, the opinion that people must have it, and that 
animal life must be sustained on it, is one for which there is the 
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best possible basis. Between the markets for securities and the 
markets for commodities, iron forms the connecting link. If the 
supply of wheat and meat be excessive, men turn their attention 
to the construction of houses, ships, railways, and machinery 
venerally— instrumental articles ’—after the demand for such 
forms of floating capital as food have been satisfied. Iron may 
be said to be the connecting link between fixed and floating 
capital, and in past years we have been accustomed to fluctuations 
in the iron market corresponding with the waves in the stock 
iwarkets, ¢.e. nrarkets for fixed capital in fractions. Here opinion 
acts very strongly and distinctly. The opinion that foreign 
countries, or corporations, or companies, can borrow capital 
largely on the issue of bonds and other securities is first denoted 
by a rise in prices on the stock markets. The second sign comes 
afterwards, when these borrowers, having been able to raise money, 
or, as the phrase goes, having been able to * finance’ their 
securities on the stock exchanges, apply the proceeds of the 
securities to the purchase of iron and many other materials for 
the construction of railways and other works. After a rise in the 
stock markets comes a rise in iron almost certainly, and the rise 
is hurried on by the action of opinion as already described. 
Public opinion as affecting markets is by no means a simple 
matter. It is not like the trunk of a tree, which can be seen and 
touched, and is always in the same place. It is, on the contrary, 
ramified and interlaced in a manner perfectly bewildering to the 
enquirer who may wander among the branches. For example, 
large profits were lately made in Chicago by forestalling the rise 
in the price of grain, which it was seen or thought would result 
from the deficiency of grain harvests in Europe. Speculators 
bought a great deal of grain, and their ‘ differences’ of profit 
amounted to very large sums. It might have been supposed that 
if one set of speculators gained money by the operation, others 
lost ; that therefore the balance remained as before ; that—at all 
events by forestalling operations—it would be impossible to add 
a sixpence to the wealth of the whole community; and that 
America, as a whole, would have to wait until Europe bought 
her surplus before it was possible to say that the American 
speculative community had made money. This view, however, 
would be quite erroneous and far too simple to accord with 
modern speculative practice. Those who lost money by specula- 
tions did nothing, those who gained by the rise in wheat and 
maize were able to buy railroad stocks largely, in consequence of 


increased credit given them by bankers. The mere opinion that 
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wheat and maize would rise in value had added to the financial 
capacity of a number of lucky speculators, and they immediately 
backed their opinion, as sporting men would say, that railroad 
stocks would rise. It therefore happened that the opinion in 
favour of a rise in grain stimulated and gave practical power to 
the secondary opinion that railroad stocks would rise also. 
The rise in American railroad securities further gave practical 
effect to opinion in other directions, which it would be only too 
confusing to attempt to follow. 


OPINION IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


Public opinion in England acts on the value of money lent, 
because it affects the policy of the greatest lenders—the banks. 
Mr. Goschen, it was lately said, ‘thinks that public opinion 
ought to act on the joint-stock banks as it acts upon the Bank of 
England, and for that purpose he proposes that they should be 
compelled to exhibit balance-sheets often. He has evidently 
storm warnings in his mind. He probably thinks, as many cool 
and impartial observers also think, that bank partners, directors, 
and managers overlook the dangers which they are incurring, 
and that they lend too freely in times of confidence. He there- 
fore invokes public opinion as a check both on over-trading and 
over-lending. Speculation sometimes takes possession of an 
active section of the public, but the majority of persons are less 
active and less sanguine, and public opinion should be of some 
use. Often, and with justice, it is contended that the banks do 
much mischief by lending freely when general confidence is 
causing prices to rise—that they over-lend at such times. After 
a certain limit has been passed, they stop lending in a kind of 
panic, and the panic spreads from lenders to borrowers, as it 
must spread as soon as sales are forced and prices fall on the 
Stock Exchange, or in other large markets.’ In short, Mr. 
Goschen wishes to put into action a more permanent, steady, and 
reasonable opinion-force than those shifting currents of opinion 
which play such freaks with the markets of the country. Left 
to itself, market opinion sways like a weathercock in obedience 
to shifting winds, and no wind is so capricious as that which 
blows from credit or discredit. The money market in these days 
is the market for credit, and credit is a well-diffused belief in the 
solvency of borrowers. Money is money—hard cash—but credit 
is nothing more than an opinion that debtors can provide money. 
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Modern trade is conducted by active men, who borrow the 
accumulated capital of lazy men. Without credit—a diffused 
opinion that the active men meant to pay and were engaged in 
operations which would enable them to pay—the idle men would 
be unable to get interest on their capital. At a time of impaired 
credit the banks (who are the agents of capitalists) would not 
lend freely. Bankers’ opinion, in fine, controls credit, and there- 
fore controls the supply of money to borrowers. 

When credit is in question—the credit of large banks or 
leading financial houses more especially—the shiftings and veer- 
ings of opinion are still more remarkable. The writer well 
remembers, and to the last day of his life will probably 
remember—for by an accident he had stumbled upon the secret 
some days before its disclosure to the world—how determinedly 
the Stock Exchange refused to believe in any great breakdown of 
credit in November, 1890. Argentine bonds were depressed, but 
had not the great house of Baring pulled Argentina through its 
drfficulties in 1877? The difficulties were greater, of course, but 
nothing was accounted too difficult for ‘ Barings.’ The house 
had sold stock, had borrowed large sums for long periods; its 
acceptances had been whispered about, their amount commented 
on, some Baring bills had actually been refused, and still trouble 
in that direction was not thought probable in the Stock Exchange. 
The Russian Government had withdrawn some millions of its 
London balances from the custody of Messrs. Baring Bros. 
and Co. in the summer of 1890. In October, and even in the 
beginning of November of that year, the possibility of the great 
house being unable to pay on demand was still scouted. 

After the explosion of November 11th, 1890, opinion veered 
round completely, and it was not till August, 1891, that the 
Stock Exchange was completely reassured. During the nine or 
ten months of suspicion, and, at times, discredit, financial firms 
were all discussed, their standing questioned, their bills turned 
over. Panic-mongers had a fine innings. Cricketers assert that 
the best batsmen are easily bowled out on a ‘ bad wicket.’ So 
the financiers of repute failed to score, because the ground on 
which they played—the ground of credit—was_ treacherous. 
Good credit is public opinion that particular firms, or people in 
general, can pay up. If opinion is the other way, credit breaks. 
Opinion was the other way for most of the ten months which 
followed the Baring crisis. 


No. 5.—vonb. 1 
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OPINION ON Stock EXCHANGE. 


THE veering and shifting of Stock Exchange opinion is an 
interesting study. It changes from day to day, and sometimes 
distinctly within an hour. Little breezes like those which shift a 
weathercock, and cause the pointer to swing round half the circle 
and back again, are similarly visible in the stock markets. On 
Monday war rumours are pooh-poohed. On Tuesday nothing 
dispels the fixed and wide-spreading belief in the disturbing 
designs of some potentate or minister. Wednesday finds the 
Stock Exchange indifferent; on Thursday it is optimistic ; 
Friday is a day of buoyancy; on Saturday the ‘ Bulls’ close 
accounts and it is feared that there is something in the war 
rumours after all. Nothing has changed in the meanwhile except 
the state of nerves overworked. 

It is often noticed by those who follow the stock markets that 
a diffused or strong opinion that a given event will have a certain 
effect on a market is more potent in the way of influencing prices 
than the event itself. Opinion indeed exaggerates fluctuations. 
Apart altogether from intrinsic values, prices very often rise 
excessively and like a balloon which only rises, after inflation, fora 
time, and ultimately comes to the ground again. It is well 
understood that groups of securities on the Stock Exchange take 
upward flights of a temporary kind. The appetite to buy is 
only based ona belief or opinion that there will be others to buy 
in their turn. That has been the history of all great booms, or 
bubbles, from the South Sea bubble onwards, and it is also the 
history of a number of little booms of which the public have 
heard little, and would understand little even if they heard. 
Almost every week there are booms, or Loomlets, in Mincing 
Lane, or on the Baltic, or on the Cotton Market, or on the Metal 
Exchange of London—those who buy being simply dealers 
without any pretence of purchase for consumption and who 
avowedly buy because they see evidence of opinion running 
in favour of upward prices. On the Stock Exchange nine-tenths 
of the business which supports the thousands of members is 
a speculative business. That is to say, the buying is, from the 
dealers’ point of view, only for the purpose of forestalling other 
buying from a worse-informed public. The same with selling 
in advance, or ‘regrating.’ But for the fluctuations in opinion 
the dealers’ occupation would be limited. 
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There was lately a strong rise in the prices of American 
railroad shares in anticipation of the large crops in the United 
States which were reported at the same time that the wheat and 
rye crops of Europe were reported to be unusually deficient. 


The opinion wasthat the railroads of America would do an increased 
business, that they might even pay dividends on their share 
capital, and that in any case the speculative American public 
would be so animated by the rise that they would buy luxuries of 
all kinds, not excluding American shares. An American banker 
was asked, after the rise had gone to some lengths, which shares 
ought to be bought. He rephed by quoting the French proverb 
Prenez mon ours. This wasa cynical reference to the current 
expressions of opinion, which were that ‘ Erie ought to rise,” or 
that ‘Ontarios are good,’ or that ‘ Milwaukee must go ten better,’ 
&e. Every man who had bought shares preached a further rise 
with the object of reselling at a profit to those who did not come 
in at an earlier stage of the speculation. This is an instance of 
thé activity with which holders of securities, and sometimes of 
goods, seek to propagate a favourable opinion of their wares. 
They do not say ‘ I have s6 much to sell,’ and thereby press their 
wares on the market. They seek on the contrary to impress the 
buying public with a desire to relieve them of their burden. 

There are certain speculative sections of the Stock Exchange 
in which prices fluctuate from hour to hour, mainly in accordance, 
not with public opinion, but with the varying impression of 
an inner circle that the public will take a certain view. It is, in 
short, the inside opinion, or estimate of outside opinion, which 
immediately governs the fluctuations in the deferred stock of the 
3righton Railway Company, for example. To an unconcerned 
spectator, the way in which the daily traffic returns on this line 
are watched is ludicrous. Somebody remembers that, just a vear 
before the date on which he is counting, there has been some 
public function at Brighton to attract a number of passengers, 
and he will anticipate a fall in the stock, because the anniversary 
of the date brings with it a decrease in the traffic return. That 
is why race-weeks, and public ceremonies, are noted keenly on 
the Stock Exchange. It is probably the same in New York, Evie 
Railroad Stock or Louisville shares fluctuating according to 
statements which the public are in the habit of attending to and 
not according to real change of position and tendency. The 
professional operator does not care a snap of the fingers whether 
«given event is of real significance, so long as he feels sure that 
the public will note the event, or be swayed in their dealings by 
12 
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the statement; it is the business of the professional dealer 
not to regard influences on the property dealt in, but only 
influences on the market. His opinion, in short, does not go down 
to intrinsic merits, but merely tries to forecast what the outside 
or public opinion of those merits will be. 

To sum up the drift of these notes: market prices are 
governed by pressure, either to buy or sell; and that pressure is 
exerted, not immediately by the necessities of producers and 
consumers, but by the opinion of middlemen. Facts tell, in the 
long run; the set of opinion is sometimes so strong, meanwhile, 
as to disregard the facts of supply and demand for years. Hence 
bubbles and manias and long periods of ensuing depression. 
Facts are ‘a good horse to ride’; but the knights who tilt in the 
markets know that opinion is their most trenchant weapon. 

ARTHUR ELLIs 

















REVIEWS 


Principles of Political Economy. By CHARLES GIDE. (London: 
Isbister and Co., 1891.) 


Tuts book affords a remarkable illustration of a new and welcome 
feature in economic study. As Professor J. B. Clark states in the 
American introduction, ‘the publication in America of a treatise on 
economics written in France, and translated in England, means the re- 
establishment of an intellectual commerce that has been partly under an 
embargo.’ Nor has the treatise been merely translated in England, by 
Mr. Jacobsen, who seems to have performed his share of the work with 
considerable success, but it has also been published here simultaneously 
with its appearance in America, and it is enriched with a brief intro- 
duction and occasional notes from the pen of Mr. J. Bonar, who has 
already done much to acquaint English students with the best economic 
work of foreign writers in other countries but France. Nor, indeed, is 
it in the incidents of its translation and publication alone that Professor 
Gide’s treatise furnishes an example of the interchange of thought 
between one nation and others; for he is himself familiar, to an 
unusual degree, with the literature of other countries besides his own. 
Mr. Bonar states in his introduction that the place of the book ‘in 


French economic literature is almost unique.’ ‘It is helping many a 
young Frenchman to turn his attention to economic theory, and to 


study it in the light of the latest discussions.’ The reason for this 
large and healthy influence is to be found in the width of the 
author’s reading, in the tolerant comprehensiveness with which he 
forms and announces his judgment on matters of opinion, in the 
mingled freedom and respect with which he handles traditional views, 
without any wish to depreciate the truth which they may contain, or 
any endeavour to make, like so many writers, a complete breach 
between the old and the new, and in the vigour, lucidity, and general 
attractiveness of his literary style. French is a language which, for 
aptness and clearness of expression, must always excite the admiring 
and despondent envy of authors in other countries ; and the writers of 
both the English and the American introductions concur in the opinion 
that the peculiar brilliancy of the French original has been preserved, 
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even through the medium of translation, which, however carefully and 
ably executed, as in this case, must nevertheless exercise, more often 
than not, an injurious and obscuring influence. 

M. Gide commences his treatise with the examination of some 
veneral notions. He first considers the object of political economy, 
which he defines as the ‘science of wealth’; and, as wealth is ‘ created 
by the needs of men living in society,’ ‘the study of wealth is nothing 
but the study of man under one of his most characteristic aspects.’ 
‘Three questions have,’ he states, ‘always occupied the thoughts of 
men: * How can wealth be produced?” ‘* What use should be made of 
it?’ «In what manner should it be divided?” The several answers 
to each of these questions constitute one of the great divisions of political 
economy ; viz. production, consumption, and distribution.’ Accordingly, 
after discussing wealth, value, and price in his first book, to which he 
attaches great importance as supplying the basis for what is to follow, 
M. Gide proceeds in the three remaining books to consider in succession 
the subjects of production, consumption, and distribution. 

If we were to criticise the general arrangement of his treatise, we 
should say that he does not seem to succeed in giving to it such an 
appearance of unity as he might perhaps have done, had he laid greater 
stress than he is inclined to place on the importance of exchange, 
which is the broader sense commonly given to the term employed by 
him in the narrower meaning of circulation. In this narrower meaning 
he regards it—and rightly—as a subordinate part of production, and in 
this sense it corresponds to an interpretation sometimes given to the 
term distribution. It consists of the process of bringing goods near to 
the consumer ; and this is part of production, for it tends as much to 
the creation of a utility as the procuring of the raw material, or the 
manufacture or marketing of the finished goods. But, in the broader 
sense of the term, exchange embraces the consideration of the theory 
of value, which may then be more prominently established as the 
central theory of economies, linking together production and consump- 
tion and distribution. Professor Gide rightly attaches great importance 
to the correct explanation of value, and devotes to its consideration an 
early part of his treatise ; but, owing to the lack of some great unifying 
conception, the discussions in the different parts of his book have some- 
times the appearance of detached rather than connected portions of 
one great whole; and the conscientious thoroughness with which he 
presents both sides of a disputed question in these different discussions 
is, we think, likely to leave the student in some doubt whether out of 
the materials placed before him he can construct a single sure and stable 
structure. 

Impartiality, however, is so great and so rare a merit, that it may 
well outweigh failings of a far graver nature than those which we have 
endeavoured to indicate ; and M. Gide expressly states in his preface 
that his book ‘is not intended for scholars in primary schools or for use 
in secondary education.’ ‘Nor is it-addressed,’ he adds, ‘ exclusively 
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to students of the universities ; its object is also to reach practical men 
who wish to form for themselves an opinion on economic and social 
questions—I repeat, men who wish to form an opinion for themselves, 
und are not content with receiving one ready made from the teacher's 
lips. From this point of view his discussion of the ‘four economic 
schools * in his introduction, his ‘ critical examination ’ of the theories 
of value in his first book, his answer to the inquiry ‘ what kinds of 
labour should be called productive,’ his treatment of the vexed questions 
of ‘monometallism and bimetallism,’ and ‘free trade and protection,’ 
and his observations on ‘ progress in production,’ in his second book, 
wre as suggestive and stimulating as his treatment of socialism in the 
fourth book is fair and candid, and his classification of the various 
classes of sharers in the distribution of wealth is bold and original. He 
never fails to be interesting. He always succeeds in arresting and 
retaining the reader’s attention. He makes him think for himself, 
and this is his avowed object and primary aim. 

The internal arrangement of each part of the treatise is clear, 
simple, and appropriate. In the book on Production, he considers first 
the conditions of individual production, and then the social conditions 
of production, and then, in the third and last place, the equilibrium 
between production and consumption. Under the first of these three 
heads the different factors of production are examined. Nature fur- 
nishes the environment, the ground, the raw material, and the motive 
forces. Labour plays an important part, and, in course of time, the 
term productive labour has been extended from agricultural labour, 
which was exclusively emphasised by the Physiocrats, to manufacturing 
industry, to transport, to commercial enterprise, and even to the liberal 
professions. Capital, with regard to which M. Gide adopts most of the 
positions of the distinguished Austrian economist, Dr. Bohm Bawerk, 
plays also a part in production, but it is a part which is comparatively 
subordinate, and consequent on those of nature and labour. From 
the consideration of capital he passes to the investigation of the social 
organisin ; and here association, division of labour, and exchange first 
receive attention. Exchange involves the introduction and use of 
money ; and metallic and paper money, with the disputed question of 
bimetallism, are next examined. International trade, with the other 
burning question of free trade and protection, and credit, with the 
question of monopoly or liberty of banking, complete the second part of 
the second book. Professor Gide, curiously enough, omits to notice the 
elastic system of note issue prevalent in Germany, and recently sug- 
gested, with some modification, in England by Mr. Goschen. His 
observations in this part of his book on the multiplication of traders 
and the possible results of competition reveal the influence of recent 
American writings, and the slightly dubious expression cf his views on 
protection, together with his preference of the bounty system to that of 
import duties, is a somewhat naire indication of a tendency in the 
reverse direction from the strict principles of free trade, which might 
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perhaps have been naturally looked for from a French writer of a 
different school from those orthodox economists, whom he described 
with such bold freedom, and such graphic force, in a recent article in 
the Political Science Quarterly. In the third and last part of his second 
book he discusses the equilibrium between production and consumption 
under the three divisions of insufficiency in production, which involves 
the consideration of the laws of Malthus, of excess in production, which 
implies the investigation of crises, and of progress in production, on 
which he maintains an independent attitude, and offers some suggestive 
reflections. 

The third book is devoted to consumption, with its three varieties of 
expenditure, saving, and investing, which he is very careful to distinguish 
from one another ; and, in the fourth, distribution is examined under 
the two subdivisions of the various principles of distribution and the 
various classes of sharers. His liberal sympathies lead him to give a 
tolerant hearing to socialism, though he is none the less acute in the 
judgment which he pronounces on the sufficiency of its pretensions, in 
the first part ; and in the second he adopts a new classification. He 
classifies the sharers in the distribution of wealth as (1) the autonomous 
producer, (2) the master, (3) the wages-earner, (4) the man who 
lives on his income, and (5) the indigent; and in an appendix he 
examines the public finances of France. 

Throughout these different parts of his treatise M. Gide presents 
impartially both old and new views, and he recognises the new without 
neglecting the old. In his introduction he divides economists into four 
schools: the liberal or classical, sometimes called the ‘ economists,’ 
who entertain a thoroughgoing belief in laissez-faire and all that it 
implies ; the socialist school ; the Catholic Christian school, who wish to 
return to an obsolete condition of affairs; and the historical or realist 
school. As Mr. Bonar remarks, his own position is ‘ substantially that 
of the first or classical school, if we substitute evolution and social 
union (solidarity) for finality and individualism. Like the classical 
school, he recognises the need of theory and (to that end) of abstrac- 
tion ; and the theoretical work of the classical school is in great part 
the foundation of his own new building.’ 

L. L. Price 


Htudes sur (Association Professionnelle. Par Ernest Mahaim. 

(Liege: H. Vaillant Carmarine, 1891.) 

Dr. MAHArn’s inaugural dissertation delivered before the University 
of Liége, in order to obtain the special diploma of the Doctorate ex 
Droit public et administratif, is a very clear and interesting account of 
the past history and present position of associations of the members 
of a trade or profession in various European countries. He does not, 
indeed—nor is it his purpose to do so——present any novel conception 
of the subject of which he treats; but the long list of works which 
he has laid under contribution shows that he has devoted no little 
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trouble to the discovery and examination of authorities, and no in- 
considerable pains to the lucid and careful arrangement of the material 


which he has thence derived. His account of the English trade unions 
seems to us to be as full and as accurate a description of their leading 
characteristics, and their constitution and modes of action, as the 
limits of such a sketch will allow; and it is interesting to find that 
in this respect so diligent and competent an observer as Dr. Mahaini 
does not think that Uhégémonie de Vesprit anglais, as he terms it, has 
yet given place to that of the United States. ‘ Whatever may be said,’ 
he remarks, ‘ of the general influence of England, there is one English 
institution which exercises—and justly—a veritable fascination over 
the labour world, and over the minds of many economists, and that 
is the trade unions. It is that institution which is quoted on every 
occasion, when the example par excellence of the modern association 
professionnelle is invoked.’ Another remark contained in Dr. Mahaim's 
interesting chapter on the English trade unions is noteworthy, as 
representing the unbiassed judgment of a foreign critic. ‘From the 
commencement of a strike,’ he states, ‘the efforts of workmen and 
employers alike are directed to winning over public opinion to their own 
side ; and this is a feature which does credit to the English temper. 
They wish, before everything else, to persuade and convince the public 
of the goodness of their own cause, and of the badness of that of their 
adversaries.’ This appeal to public opinion, which Dr. Mahaim selects 
as a marked characteristic of English industrial struggles, may prove 
to be a very potent influence in the promotion of industrial peace in 
the future, if it is only directed aright. He believes, although the 
a posteriori evidence, on which he here relies, is perhaps not sufficiently 
extensive in its range or conclusive in its tendencies, that, in Eneland 
as abroad, trade unions have wrought a very great improvement in the 
condition of labour; but he is careful to point out that even in 
England they have as yet only affected the élite of the working classes, 
and the organisation of unskilled labour is still in its infancy, and 
perhaps, we may add, sometimes exhibits traces of its immature growth 
in a certain precipitancy of action and rashness of speech. 

The general condition of affairs in other countries, however, presents 
a striking and suggestive contrast to that prevailing in England. In 
one of the longest chapters in his dissertation Dr. Mahaim considers 
the French syndicats professionnelles. He traces their history from the 
time of the loi Chapellier, which, at the epoch of the First Revolution, 
forbade indiscriminately all forms of association whatever, because a 
fear was felt of the revival of those obsolete relics of the middle 
ages—the narrow and exclusive corporations—whose origin, rise, 
prosperity, and decline Dr. Mahaim sketches in his second chapter, 
mainly on the traditional lines of recognised authorities. The /o/ 
Chapellier was designed to meet a special contingency, but it was 
expressed in general language. It was accordingly, to all intents 
and purposes, disregarded in practice. Under ‘Napoleon certain 
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corporations of bakers and butchers were established, which bore 
some resemblance to those Roman collegia described in the first 
chapter, as patronised by the Roman Emperors, and compelled to 
superintend the supply of certain commodities for the Imperial City. 
These Napoleonic regulations lasted until a very recent period. The 
monopoly established in the baking trade was abolished in 1863, and 
that in the butchers’ industry in 1858; and the consequence in both 
cases was an increase in the number of the traders, unaccompanied by 
any fall in the prices of the commodities. But, besides these creations 
of the Government, private associations of masters and of men sprang 
up before the passing of the law which in 1884 abrogated the Revolu- 
tionary prohibition; and Dr. Mahaim investigates these various 
chambres syndicales with considerable detail. He then gives an 
account of the law of 1884, and of its main effects. It was conceived, 
he holds, in a very liberal spirit, and animated by a sanguine hope of 
introducing into France something of the nature of the English trade 
unions. It was received with distrust, and even with avowed hostility, 
by the more advanced French workmen, who had before exhibited on 
several occasions unmistakable tendencies to socialism—and sometimes 
of an extreme type. It was welcomed by the more moderate workmen, 
and the masters’ associations did not fail to take advantage of it. 
Their numbers have grown very largely; and the law has been 
especially, and unexpectedly, productive of considerable results in 
agriculture, where the syndicates often embrace among their members 
both proprietors and labourers. But its effect on the workmen has 
not been great, as the revolutionary party has been hostile, and the 
moderates have held entirely aloof from association in syndicates at all. 
It is, says Dr. Mahaim, a commonplace with French masters that a 
good workman does not join any society. In two industries only, he 
believes, has the action of syndicates exercised a marked beneficial 
effect on wages. 

In other chapters Dr. Mahaim reviews the position and character of 
association in Germany, Austria, and Belgium. In the first of these 
countries the law has not forbidden association, and the separation of 
classes has not been somarked. The Government has, on the contrary, 
rigidly prescribed the character, and laid down the rules, of certain 
authorised corporations of masters and men, assigning the preponderance 
of power in these corporations to the masters; and some free associa- 
tions have grown up by the side of these official institutions. In 
Austria the attitude adopted and part played by the Government has 
been similar to that in Germany. In Belgium associations are few in 
number, because the workmen are not yet sufficiently educated. In a 
coneluding chapter Dr. Mahaim sums up the main results of his 
investigation with impartiality. The association professionnelle is, he 
holds, not a solution of the social question, but it constitutes an 
important stage on the way to a more perfect organisation of society. 
L. L. Price 
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The Modern Factory System. By R. WHATELY CookE TAytor. 
(London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1891.) 


Fuctory Act Legislation. By Vicrortnr Jeans. (London : T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1891.) 


THE subject of factory legislation is at the present time attracting a 
considerable amount of public notice, and for this reason alone, were 
there no other, the two books before us would sleserve, as, we venture 
to think, they will reward, a careful and impartial reading. The latter 
of the two, which has obtained a prize offered by the Cobden Club, 
contains a brief, interesting, and pointed review of the ‘industrial and 
commercial effects, actual and prospective,’ of Factory Act legislation ; 
while the former is more ambitious in its aims, and comprehensive in 
its scope. It purports to give, with considerable detail, a history of 
the rise of the modern factory system, and of its later developments. 
But the more limited subject of factory legislation necessarily occupies 
a very large space in its pages ; for it was to meet the great evils which 
accompanied, if they did not originate from, the system that this 
legislation was enacted. 


a" . . a . . . 
But it is not merely for its present importance that a detailed 
account of the factory system is to be valued. The early beginnings 


of that system constitute an epoch of engrossing interest in English 
industrial history. They form a tale of a wondrous series of inventive 
discoveries, and of a most distressing state of suffering on the part of 
large classes of those human beings whose convenience the inanimate 
inventions were destined and intended to subserve. And the tale is 
scarcely less obscure than it is gloomy and startling. It can be pieced 
together from fragmentary information scattered here and there in 
Parliamentary Blue-books, general histories of the time, and the 
like ; but, with the exception of the account contained in Toynbee’s 
Industrial Revolution, which is largely utilised by Mr. Taylor in his 
first chapter, it has never yet been narrated as a connected whole. 
This it is which Mr. Taylor has attempted, and, we believe, in the 
main, with success. 

He is, it is true, inclined to be somewhat discursive in his treatment 
of the story ; and, as it seems to us, he is too eager to go back to the 
beginnings of things, whenever an opportunity is afforded. In his 
chapter, for example, on the Economists, it is somewhat alarming, and, 
to those readers who are already acquainted with Dr. Ingram’s History 
of Political Economy, somewhat wearisome, to find Mr. Taylor commen- 
cing with ‘ primitive periods’ and ‘ primeval’ economics, and then pro- 
ceeding through ‘ classical’ and ‘ medieval’ economy, in order to show 
the injurious nature of the influence exercised on the controversy, 
which preceded and accompanied factory legislation, by those 
economic ideas which laid excessive emphasis on the importance of 
the part played in industry by capital, on the supreme advantage of 
encouraging its growth, and the serious danger of restraining its 
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freedom of action, and on the potency of that enlightened selfishness 
which would lead it, in the promotion of its own interests, to advance 
the common welfare. This tendency to excessive discursiveness betrays 
Mr. Taylor, we venture to think, into needless and tedious digression, 
and is one of the blemishes which mar his book. Nor can we pardon 
him for the grave fault of neglecting to give a summary of contents, or, 
at least, a list of the titles of his chapters, at the beginning or end 
of the book. He prefixes, indeed, full and useful analyses to each 
separate chapter; but the natural instinct of a reviewer, at any rate, 
craves for some readier means of gaining a conspectus of the whole 
book, and makes him resent somewhat seriously its absence. 

These failings, however, are, we think, outweighed by considerable 
merits. Mr. Taylor’s discursiveness has led him to seek for, and bring 
into notice, some facts of important interest, which might otherwise 
have been overlooked. He has, as it seems to us, drawn a picture of 
the rise and development of the factory system, in which he has given 
the most careful attention to details, and has not, consciously at least, un- 
duly heightened or diminished any part of the colouring. He has made 
no attempt to conceal or minimise the great evils which accompanied 
the early days of the modern system; but he has also shown that the 
mischievous effects—domestic, sanitary, moral, intellectual, economic, 
and wsthetic—which were confidently predicted from it, have not 
always resulted. And he has also shown that it was introduced under 
a peculiarly unfortunate combination of circumstances. The financial 
strain and political absorption of the war with France drew the 
attention of statesmen in other directions, and exaggerated the 
unquestioned importance of accumulated wealth and abundant capital. 
The confident belief in the saving virtues of laissez-faire, and the 
apprehensions of risings of the lower orders, which had been aroused by 
the French Revolution, combined to prevent the genuine complaints 
and grievances of the working classes from being patiently heard, care- 
fully investigated, and, where possible, judiciously and impartially 
satisfied. With the same candour and fairness with which Mr. Taylor 
presents these considerations, he examines into the possible limits of 
the further development of the factory system, and into recent pro- 
posals for extending the scope of factory legislation. 

Perhaps, however, the most novel and interesting parts of his book 
are, not that in which he treats of the last of the three periods into 
which he divides his history, but those in which he deals with the earlier 
two. In the last of the three parts he traces the development of the 
factory system during the fifty years which have elapsed since the 
‘ passing of the first efficient Factory Act.’ In the first and second parts 
he reviews the history of the previous hundred years ; and he seems to 
us to be especially instructive in his account of the growth of the 
factory system out of that domestic system of industry which it finally 
displaced. He carries back the introduction of a similar system of 
combined labour to a far earlier period than the end of the last century ; 
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and he maintains that even in its modern form it had been introduced 
as early as 1719 in the silk mill built at Derby by the brothers Lombe. 
There ‘the motive power was supplied from outside,’ the ‘ operations ’ 
were ‘performed by machinery,’ and the ‘ work-people employed 
exclusively for wages.’ An earlier form of factory system, he argues, 
existed side by side with a system of domestic industry carried on in 
small domestic establishments, and a system of isolated, independent 


handicraftsmen. ‘The domestic system was, to a great extent, the 
bridge which united the other two’; for it ‘raised the unit of pro- 
duction from the individual to the family,’ and it allowed of the easier 
introduction of capitalistic methods. Merchants and dealers provided 
the materials in many cases for the domestic establishments, and 
undertook the risks of selling the manufactured goods. The domestic 
system, in fact, first encroached on the older factory system, and then 
gave place to the newer. It was carried on as subsidiary to yeoman 
farming, and this consideration attracted to the country the immigrant 
foreign artisans, who were driven from the towns by the restrictions of 
the trade corporations. And then the labour came to be more divided 
and more combined ; small master-manufacturers arose, employing help 
outside the limits of the family; and the introduction of machinery 
effected a further ‘ separation of the worker from his work.’ He no 
longer contributed ‘ a definite part to the general result’: he ‘ watched 
mechanical appliances doing so,’ and, before long, ‘new means were 
introduced for setting these machines in motion.’ 

It was in this way that the transition to the modern system was 
effected. It would scarcely have been fully possible without the intro- 
duction of the new motor, steam, which could, unlike the old motor, water, 
be obtained in comparatively unlimited quantities, and the supply be 
placed under definite and reliable regulations. It was the provision 
of automatic machinery which brought out into prominence the 
essential characteristic of the modern system. That is, Mr. Taylor de- 
clares, ‘machine industry, and not industry merely aided by machinery.’ 
The very processes are performed by machinery, and not by human 
labour. The same characteristic determined the locality of the new 
manufacturing industries. First the Eastern Counties, and then 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire, formed the seat, for example, of 
the woollen industry. At first the Eastern Counties were favoured, 
because the flocks on the neighbouring plains furnished the raw 
material, and communication was easy with the markets for the sale 
of the manufactured commodities across the seas. Then Lancashire, 





Cheshire, and Yorkshire were selected by preference—at one time for 
their abundance of water power, at another and later time, for their 
supplies of coal and labour, although it was the necessity at first of 
bringing workers from great distances which apparently led to the 
desire to retain their services by compulsory apprenticeship. 

It is, as it appears to us, in the account of these early stages of the 
modern factory system, that the most novel and interesting part of Mr. 
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Taylor’s book is contained ; but he is no less careful and minute, and 
no less conscientiously does he try to be impartial and accurate, in 
his review of the controversy which preceded, and accompanied, the 
Factory Laws, and in his history of their successive extensions. His 
book will, we think, amply repay the perusal of the economic 
student. 


L. L.. Price. 


Die Anfinge der Nationalikonomie. Vou A. VON MIASKOWSKI. 
(Leipzig, 1891.) 


Ix this inaugural lecture, delivered at Leipzig on October 23rd, 
1891, Professor Miaskowski, like our own Professor Cunningham, speaks 
as a moderate representative of the historical school of economists. 
There is no exclusion of abstract theory, but from personal predilection 
the speaker enlarges more freely on the results of historical inquiry. 

J. B. Say once declared (after D’Alembert) that, in proportion to 
our knowledge of truth in the present, we should take less and less in- 
terest in the imperfections and errors of past ages. Miaskowski justly 
remarks that, whether safe or not in physics and mathematics, this is 
clearly an unsafe proceeding in the moral and political sciences, where 
the history of scientific opinion is almost the same as an account of the 
subject itself. He even holds that, at least in the history of economic 
doctrines, prevalent errors are as important for us as prevalent truths 
(p. 7). HKeonomics must be Janus-like ; it must have one face to the 
present and past, and the other to the future (p. 8, top). 

He classifies historical theories as (a) philosophies of wealth, and 
(b) philosophies of poverty (p. 11). The former inquire into the nature 
and causes of wealth, caring little about distribution ; the latter into 
the condition of the people, and distribution above everything. The 
latter include especially the socialistic and communistic systems of 
different epochs. Strictly speaking, economic theory of either species 
begins (p. 13) in modern times, when money becomes an important 
factor in industrial and political life, and trade begins to wear a 
cosmopolitan character. As it is straitness of means that leads to the 
practice of economy in private, so it is difficulties and perplexities (in 
regard to a debased currency, for example) that give rise to economic 
theories (pp. 13, 14). In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Italy 
had the worst of currencies and the best of writers on currency (p. 16). 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century arose the first system 
of political economy, or the mercantile system, which was less a body 
of scientific doctrines than a body of general rules for the guidance of 
statesmen in economical matters (pp. 16, 17). Its strongest repre- 
sentative writers are Italians and Spaniards (pp. 17, 18). To meet 
the change in industry, States wanted money; and to get money 
they wanted colonies with mines (p. 18). Failing colonies with 
mines, they aimed at a ‘favourable’ balance of trade to send 
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inoney into the country from abroad; and with this end they strove 
to increase manufactures and industry at home in order to pro- 
vide exports. The mercantile system recommended accordingly such 
measures as (1) a premium on large families, and the encourage- 
ment of immigration, to provide hands for industry; (2) an embargo 
on the exportation of native raw materials; (3) an embargo on the 
importation of foreign manufactures ; and (4) a premium on the exporta- 
tion of native manufactures (p. 19). Miaskowski points out that in the 
hands of Cromwell and Colbert this policy was successful ; but in Spain, 
where the direction of it was mechanical, lifeless, and inflexible, the 
result was unhappy (pp. 22, 23). ‘ Cameralistic ’ (or the principles of 
financial policy) was long treated in the spirit of mercantilism (pp. 23, 
24), though it changed with the times. Rau, of Heidelberg, was perhaps 
its last representative ; and it isnowsuperseded and absorbed by national 
economy in the present sense of the word (pp. 24, 25). Both mercantilism 
and cameralistic had the same historical function: they had to bring 
to the birth the modern territorial (as opposed to the tribal) State, and 
furnish it with money to maintain its armies, fleets, and officials (p. 25). 
Against these ‘ philosophies of wealth,’ the ‘philosophy of poverty’ 
made protest in the writings of Sir Thomas More, and in later times ot 
the Physiocrats (p. 27). Physiocracy gave them the death-blow (pp. 
27, 28). : 

Miaskowski concludes his spirited lecture by a defence of German 
students against those who find them wanting in ‘idealism’ and 
devotion to science. Certain Socialists, impressed with the barbarous 
living of the German students, have accused them of having lost the 
love of culture which is by contrast beginning to fill the breasts of the 
working men of Germany (p. 29). 

In Leipzig at least, unless the new generation is unlike the last, the 
charge is false and the contrast is pointless. 
JAMES Bonar 


Der Wucher und seine Gesetzgebung, historisch und dogmatisch 
bearbeitet. Von Dr. Hermann Buoptc, Junior. (Vienna, 
Holder. 1892.) 


Tuer ‘historical’ part of this treatise, though it occupies nearly 
half of the whole, will probably interest most readers less than the 
‘dogmatic.’ It is in fact a pamphlet in vindication of usury laws 
as they exist in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and in advocacy of 
certain changes in the direction of greater stringency. 

Usury laws have generally prescribed a maximum (e.g. under 
Henry VIII., ten per cent.). But modern nations have repealed such 
laws-—-England in 1854, Denmark in 1855, Spain in 1856, Holland 
in 1857, Bremen, Oldenburg, Sachse-Coburg, Liibeck, Frankfort, 
and Saxony in 1858-64, Belgium in 1865, Bavaria in 1867, Prussia in 
1866 (May), with limitations, the North German Confederation in 1867, 
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practically without limitations (p. 24), though in 1880 the German 
Empire adopted a usury law on the new Austrian model (p. 65). 

Usury is described by our author as ‘a prejudice done to people 
of comparatively small means by those economically stronger than 
they’ (III.). It is ‘an overreaching of one party to a contract by the 
other, on the strength of external circumstances’ (42). It cannot be 
defined in terms of a fixed maximum. The Austrian law, passed at the 
end of the eventful year 1866, contained ‘ a completely new conception 
of usury’ (p. 25). Penalties were to fall not on all lenders who 
exacted more than a fixed rate, but on such lenders as took advantage of 
the straits, the thoughtlessness, or the inexperience of the borrowers to 
exact terms in excess of current rates, and out of proportion to the 
resources of the said borrowers. This law was repealed in 1868. The 
result was public discontent, which reached a head in 1877, when 
laws were passed for Galicia, Bukovina, and Hungary on the new 
model. In Austria a similar change was made in 1881 (pp. 26-7). 

Dr. Blodig shares the popular sympathy with the ‘new conception ’ 
of usury, and his instances show how wide is the net spread for the 
offenders. In Czernowitz (Bukovina), ‘ when certain landowners sit 
down to the gaming table a couple of money lenders usually sit with 
them, ready in case of need to furnish money on bills drawn for eight to 
ten times the value received’! (41). Here the weakness of a momentary 
passion for gambling is abused by the lenders. A different kind of 
strait is that into which Esau had fallen when Jacob took advantage of 
him (41). In Hungary, a man’s debts to the public-house keeper are not 
recoverable at law beyond 8 gulden, about 12s. (28, n, cf. 43). In auctions 
of plots of land, the money lenders who have acquired plots by foreclosing 
of mortgage get a high price for them by plying the peasants with beer 
and brandy till they bid at their will (56). Peasants indebted to the 
money lenders are compelled to deal at their stores and to act in 
degrading ways as their serfs, decoys, and agents (57, n, m 58). The 
‘ Verein fiir Sozial Politik,’ whose inguiries on this subject are quoted 
by Dr. Blodig with the respect due to them, found that the last two kinds 
of abuses had ceased to prevail in Germany as extensively as formerly 
(58); but in the Austro-Hungarian Empire they are still rampant. 

In addition to enforcement of the usury law, Dr. Blodig asks the 
State to facilitate loans by promoting popular banks (74-5), and to in- 
troduce into the schools the teaching of political economy (73). He asks 
also for legislation against rings and corners (78, cf. 44). He is hardly fair 
to the lenders when he says that they can practically never be overreached 
by the borrower, and the case needs no legislation (46). Under the 
Bankruptcy Acts we have had ample experience of such cases in our 
own country, and the law protects the deceiving debtor more effectually 
than the innocent creditor. It is significant that Dr. Blodig is not 
himself very jubilant over the results of usury legislation. But it is 
good, he says, that the State should express its sentiments and 
give moral weight to the right side (70). JAMES BONAR 
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The Relation of Labour to the Law of To-day. By Dr. LvsJo BRENTANO. 
Translated by PoRTER SHERMAN, M.A. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, 1891. 


THE translator tells us that, having some years since undertaken 
the study of the labour question, he could obtain no assistance in 
America. He found the political economists teaching the wages-fund 
theory in a very aggravated form, and proceeding on ‘ the groundless 
assumption,’ as he very properly calls it, that labourers are unable to 
accomplish anything by organization. He was naturally dissatisfied 
with this teaching. So he came to Europe, and among the Germans he 
discovered a school of economists with a due respect for facts. To show 
his countrymen what history and the true political economy have to 
say on the labour question, he has translated for them this book of 
Professor Brentano’s. Further study of the subject will, we feel sure, 
convince him that either he has been unfortunate in the choice of his 
American teachers, or he has not understood them. But, be this as it 
may, Professor Brentano’s work was worth translating on its own 
inerits, aS a vigorous argument on the practicability of raising the 
labonrer’s position by means consistent with the continuance of the 
existing industrial system, A solution of the labour question, says the 
author, demands the raising of the labourer as a labourer, and not as 
something else; and the means of doing this are, in cases where the 
strength of the labourers is insufficient, the interference of the Legisla- 
ture, and in other cases the organization of labourers into trade 
unions, culminating in courts of arbitration and agreement.  Pro- 
fessor Brentano, who observes that his previous investigations into 
labour guilds in England had converted Lange from the belief in the 
necessity of a social revolution, wrote the present work with the view 
of stating and' discussing the labour question in a brief and popular 
form from the stand-point of the labour guilds. Being intended for 
popular use, it dispenses with authorities, and is written very dogma- 
tically. It was worth translating, as we have said; but Mr. Sherman 
somewhat exaggerates its value. If anybody seriously believes in the 
futility of labour organization, Professor Brentano’s book may very 
likely convince him that he is wrong, but we doubt if it will do much 
more. Allowing that the position of wage-earning labourers has risen 
and may be raised yet further, we are still met with the question 
whether the possibility of general improvement does not lie within 
comparatively narrow limits ; and Professor Brentano does not carry 
us far towards a satisfactory answer. Many things, moreover, have 
happened since the book was published in 1876. A translator should 
have indicated the changes which since that time have come over the 
labour question as a whole, and trade unionism in particular. And, 
though it may be of less practical importance, he should have pointed 
out that other and closer investigators do not accept Professor 
Brentano’s views on the early history of the guilds. But Mr. Sherman 
No. 5.—Vol. I k 
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has omitted to give his readers either guidance or warning. It must 
be said also that in point of style his translation leaves much to be 
desired. G. P. MacponELu 


Mutual Thrift. By Rey. J. Frome Wiukinson. (Methuen and 
Co.) ' 


By mutual thrift Mr. Wilkinson means the principle of contributing 
the savings of many persons to one common fund for the purpose of 
making provision for casualties liable to affect all the contributors. 
One form of thrift organization is the savings-bank, in which the 
individual puts his own savings in and draws his own savings out ; 
another is the friendly society, in which has been elaborated a system 
of mutual insurance controlled by the members. It is with the latter 
that Mr. Wilkinson deals. He has already written a useful book on 
The Friendly Society Movement, but there he restricted himself to the 
affiliated orders. His present work (which is one of a series on Social 
Questions of To-day) is intended as a survey of the whole field of 
friendly society insurance. He discusses the growth of its various 
forms, in their two main divisions of societies which give sick pay as 
well as a sum at death, and societies which give only a sum at death ; 
the difficulties which have beset the movement, through incompetence, 
lack of foresight, and the inaccuracy of statistics; legislation and 
Government control ; the development and working of industrial assur- 
ance companies ; and the financial principles on which mutual insur- 
ance should be conducted. The book is for popular use, written with 
the practical purpose of indicating both the importance of mutual 
insurance and the lines on which it can be safely worked ; and in this 
regard it can be warmly commended to every friendly society official. 
The general student of social movements will know the very full ac- 
count of the subject in Baernreither’s Die Englischen Arbeiterverbinde 
(which has recently been translated); but he will find a distinct 
value in the sketch of Mr. Wilkinson, who joins a practical know- 
ledge of the working of the societies to an enthusiastic belief in 
them. Much of the information contained in his pages can only be 
gathered from reports of the societies, which are not easily accessible, 
and from Blue-books, which, as he takes pains to show, are not to be 
blindly trusted in this matter. 

Especially in recent years, there has been a marked improvement in 
friendly society administration ; but there is still a great deal to be done. 
There is still an insufficient appreciation of principles on which Mr. 
Ansell insisted more than fifty years ago: that contributions should be 
adequate to the benefits promised; that they should be graduated 
according to age on entry; and that a society should use its own 
experience to correct the tables of sickness and mortality on which it 
acts. 

The efficiency of the societies depends upon the courage of the 
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members in applying sound business methods, and the matter is in 
their own hands. ‘Nothing is more elastic,’ says the - Assistant 
Registrar in a passage quoted by Mr. Wilkinson, ‘ than the contract 
made by a friendly society with its members; no error more easy of 
remedy, than one existing in the original terms of such a contract.’ 
Mr. Wilkinson does not regard the industrial assurance companies with 
favour, and certainly the cost of collection is very great. The expenses 
of the Prudential, the greatest and the best managed of these com- 
panies, amount to 40 per cent. of the premium income. The fact, 
however, that it received in premiums in 1889, £3,336,742, and that it 
has about 9,000,000 policy-holders in its industrial branch, shows that 
it is supplying something which people want. Such companies, says 
Mr. Wilkinson, ‘do business with the least resourceful of the poor 
and the least intelligent’; but that is the class which it is most 
necessary to reach in some way or other. If they were more resourceful 
and intelligent, the expenses of the companies would fall, and better 
terms could be offered them. There is nothing to show that, even in 
the future, the friendly societies will supplant the mere dividend- 
earning company. In the matter of sickness insurance, however, they 
have, and will probably continue to have, the field largely to themselves. 
Whether they can do much in the way of superannuation, depends a 
good deal on the outcome of the agitation for state help. Some of 
the best societies have established superannuation schemes, but as 
yet these have come to little—a circumstance deserving much considera- 
tion from those who are engaged in devising schemes of state pensions. 
G. P. MacpboneLi 


Arbeiterfragen und Lohnpolitik in Australasien. Von Dr. 
Stephen Bauer in Wien. Abdruck aus den Jahrbiichern fiir 
National6konomie und Statistik. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 


THis is one of the best and most instructive accounts we have seen 
of the history of the labour movement in Australasia. The author 
has made a very thorough study of the whole subject, for he justly 
felt it to be one of the most interesting problems of the time to trace 
out the causes which have enabled the working class in these colonies 
to raise themselves in comfort and influence till their country has re- 
ceived the name of the working-man’s Paradise. He thinks that, on the 
whole, this name is not incorrectly applied, but points out that for the 
first sixty years, in spite of all the natural advantages of a new coun- 
try, labour in Australia was in a continual state of depression, in 
consequence of the competition of cheap convict labour. It was the 
gold discoveries that changed the face of things, that broke the old 
squatter’s ascendancy, called into being for the first time a strong 
and active industrial class, and, in Dr. Bauer’s opinion, produced 
likewise the peculiarly urban character of the Australian com- 
munities. Dr. Bauer then shows, in a few rapid sketches, how this 
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new working class, by organisation and political influence, set about 
improving its position, through the eight-hours’ day, through anti- 
Chinese laws, homestead laws, factory laws, anti-pauper immigration 
laws, public works policy, village settlements in some colonies, free 
education and libraries, and so on. In concluding his survey, Dr. 
Bauer says that the labour movement of Australia differs from that of 
England and other countries in being mainly pre-occupied, both in its 
unionist and its parliamentary action, with the one object of preserving 
a monopoly of the labour market and keeping up the existing high rate 
of wages, and he goes so far as to commit himself to the very doubtful 
proposition, that, while the restrictions of the factory acts on the labour 
of women and children, proceeded in England from a_ philanthropic 
regard for the health of women and children, they proceeded in 
Australia from a sheer desire to get rid of their competition in the 
labour market. Had we in this country been plagued with such an 
immigration of Chinese or incapables as these colonies suffered from, 
we should probably have resorted to the same measures against it, and 
the favourite colonial policy of public works, Dr. Bauer allows, has 
not been devised in the exclusive interest of the working class, though 
it is naturally popular with them, since, as he shows very clearly by 
figures from New South Wales, an extra million a year laid out on 
public works, raises wages in the building trades a shilling a day. Dr. 
Bauer gives us an excellent account of the great strikes of 1890, the 
failure of which raises some doubt in his mind as to the durability of 
working class power in Australia, but the most dangerous enemy which 
he sees before that class at present is the perplexing persistency of the 
unemployed. He thinks this very strange in Australia, where, he says, 
labour has more mobility from trade to trade than in perhaps any 
other country ; but he suggests neither explanation nor remedy, only 
observing that it is at least evident from Australian experience that 
the eight hours’ day has a very secondary part to play in that problem. 
JOHN Rag 


The Trade Policy of Imperial Federation. By Mavrice H. 
Hervey. Author of ‘Outlines of Political Economy,’ «ce. 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co. London: 1892.) 


Iv is unfortunate that Mr. Hervey has encumbered an argument 
clear and vigorous in itself with one or two wholly needless eccentrici- 
ties. Divested of these, the gist of his book is as follows: In the 
abstract Protection is unsound and Free Trade is sound. Universal 
Free Trade would bring about a greater total production and a better 
distribution than can be attained under any other system. Notwith- 
standing this fact, Protection is preferred to Free Trade by all nations 
except England, and this preference instead of abating grows in strength 
every day. The reason of this phenomenon is to be found, not ina 
blind perversity, but in the subordination of industrial well-being, at all 
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events for a time, to other desirable objects. Free Trade, besides being 
best in the abstract, is practically best for England, whose small area 
renders it impossible that she should suffice to the wants of her popula- 
tion; whilst her happy situation, her mineral wealth, and her accumu- 
lated capital enable her to supply all those wants by manufacturing for 
the vest of the world. But Protection, although not best in the 
abstract, was practically the best for the United States of America, 
which possess natural resources sufficient for an innumerable population, 
and wish to be a self-sufficing nation independent of any other people. 
What is true of America is true in a less degree of many other 
countries. Protection, therefore, is their settled policy. As the 
protective cordon round these countries becomes closer and closer, 
England's foreign trade must dwindle, and when it dwindles, England 
must decay. The only possible preventive to this decay is a commer- 
cial union with the colonies. The colonies will not concede entire Free 
Trade to England, but they will probably allow Free Trade in those 
comiodities which they can never hope to produce to advantage, and 
in respect to other commodities they will allow England the benefit of 
a differential tariff. They will expect a corresponding benefit from 
Epeland with reference to those commodities which they can supply ; 
but they will not object to her maintaining Free Trade with foreign 
countries as regards all other commodities. It may be asked, what 
would be the effect of such a union on the trade of England, the greater 
part of which is not with her colonies but with foreign nations? The 
writer acknowledges that the first effect of the change would be 
unfavourable. But, he goes on to say, the British Empire is so vast, so 
varied in soil and climate, and so little developed, that under the 
impulse to production given by an imperial customs union, the trade 
between its several parts would rapidly increase. If foreign countries 
were allowed to enter this union upon equal terms (of course without 
detriment to their political independence), the desire of free access to 
the unrivalled markets afforded by the British Empire would speedily 
attract some of the weaker and less self-sufficing States. As the area 
of the union grew and its trade increased, the trade of the greater 
foreign countries which adhered to rigid Protection would decline. 
Sooner or later they would find it necessary to join in the British 
customs union. Thus, according to Mr. Hervey’s sanguine anticipation, 
Free Trade would achieve a success which can never be attained so 
long as England perseveres in an uncompromising fiscal policy of her 
own. 

Prediction is dangerous, and the actual obstacles to the adoption of 
the policy recommended by Mr. Hervey are probably greater than he 
imagines. But the predictions of the strict Free Traders have not 
hitherto been verified ; nor is the chance of their being verified visible 
to any eye but the eye of faith. That by rigorous Protection other 
countries can damage us severely, and that they seem willing to make 
the sacrifices necessary to that end, will hardly be disputed. The 
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inquiry whether a field for further expansion can be found within the 
empire is therefore highly practical. Mr. Hervey has at least stated 
one possible solution of the problem. F. C. MontaGve 


Poverty ; its Genesis and Exodus. By JOHN GEORGE GODARD, 
Author of ‘‘ George Birkbeck, the Pioneer of Public Educa- 
tion,’ &e. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892.) 


Mr. Goparp’s book cannot be commended either for originality or 
for accuracy. It affords no indication of a study of the facts of poverty 
at first hand. It shows an almost total absence of the critical faculty 
in using authorities at second hand. More assertions are borrowed 
from the Fabian tracts than from any other source. From these tracts 
Mr. Godard has learnt that ‘ nearly one-tenth of the population are in 
receipt of Poor Law Relief’ (p. 2). A social reformer could not be 
expected to check this strange statement by a reference to Poor Law 
returns. From the same high authority he has learnt that one 
Londoner in every five dies a pauper’s death, a statement based on the 
supposition that everyone who dies in a hospital or lunatic asylum is a 
pauper. But Mr. Godard’s best resource is in his own want of pains 
or reflection. Thus he observes (on p. 30) that the annual interest on 
the National Debt amounts to £25,000,000. He is doubtless ignorant 
of the fact which appears in every Budget speech, that this figure in- 
cludes, beside interest, annuities, and sinking funds which make up from 
one-fourth to one-third of the sum total. Again Mr. Godard seems to 
think that mechanical inventions have not reduced the price of many 
staple articles of food (p. 38). We had always imagined that the rapid 
extension of agriculture over the American prairies had been assisted 
by the use of agricultural machinery ; that the marine steam engine 
had much to do with the amount and variety of food imported into 
England, and that the railway locomotive had helped materially to keep 
down the price of perishable articles of food in great cities. On the 
same page Mr. Godard gives us to understand that the poor spend but 
a comparatively small part of their earnings upon any imported article 
other than corn. Does Mr. Godard imagine that imported meat and 
butter are consumed exclusively by the well-to-do? that tea and 
oranges are unknown to the dock labourer or the charwoman? or that 
Australian wool is never worked up in cheap garments? Compared 
with these more comprehensive inaccuracies, we may pass over such a 
bagatelle as the assertion that tithe rent-charge is ‘a toll on present 
labour’ (p. 110), instead of being a tax on rent. But it is more 
difficult to stomach the assurance of a writer so little qualified to 
discuss economic questions, when we read (p. 99) :—‘ The wealthy 
classes doubtless display great erudition, but of Social Science and the 

Ethics of Distribution they are woefully ignorant, and though their 
ignorance is, no doubt, bliss to them, we must do our best to dispel it.’ 
Mr. Godard accordingly proceeds to dispel the ignorance of the rich 
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and the sorrows of the poor by a repetition of the socialist formula ; 
the abolition of monopolies, the appropriation of land and capital by 
the State, the management of industry and commerce by the average 
politician in the intervals of his politics. To do Mr. Godard justice, 
he allows of compensation to owners of land and capital. But since 
he would load land and capital with every conceivable tax, it is not 
probable that the compensation required would be onerous to the public. 
Mr. Godard has indeed heard of objections to socialism; he has 
even read Mr. Courtney’s article in the first number of this Journal ; 
and the grace and strength of his refutation may be fully felt in the 
following extract :_-‘‘ With a narrowed vision and a diminished sense 
of proportion, he (Mr. Courtney) fails to realise that a variation in the 
amount of a man’s ‘ personalty,’ does not obliterate his ‘personality’ 
(though it must be admitted that when the former reaches an 
irreducible minimum, the latter has not a very attractive guise ’ (p. 133). 
Admirable indeed! The wit, the urbanity, and the argument are so 
happily matched that one knows not which most to admire. Having 
enlightened the wealthy and chastised the economists, Mr. Godard 
concludes with the consideration of ‘ Palliatives and Nostrums,’—the 
poor law, philanthropy, emigration, peasant proprietorship, leasehold 
enfranchisement, trades unionism, and co-operation. It will surprise 
nobody to hear that each of these agencies is demonstrated within 
the limits of one brief page to be inadequate or useless. 
F. C. MoxtaGur 


The Industrial History of England. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. 
Second Edition. (Methuen and Co., London, 1892). 


It is pleasant to observe that Mr. Gibbins has taken advantage of 
the demand for a second edition to mitigate in several passages the 
somewhat arbitrary and acrimonious tone which was too noticeable in 
the first edition of his useful book. Something still remains to be 
desired in this respect; but all the changes made thus far are 
improvements. I. C. MontaGur 


Studies in Jewish Statistics. By JosEPH JAcoBs. London: D. 
Nutt. 

[r it were possible to sum up in a single theory the immense variety 
of facts which Mr. Jacobs has collected so assiduously and recorded so 
gracefully, we should attribute to him the thesis that the qualities 
which distinguish Jews from Gentiles are due to causes social rather than 
racial, ‘ Judaic, not Jewish,’ . . . ‘if we may restrict the word Jewish 
to properties due to the origin of Jews and Judaic to whatever is due 
to their religion or customs.’ The explanation is applied first to the 
preference of Jews for certain occupations. ‘The opportunities given 
by the fruit and tobacco trades for avoiding a second Sabbath account 
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for a large predominance of Jews in these trades.’ . . . ‘ Domestic in- 
dustries rather than factory work, in fact occupations in which they 
can be to a certain extent masters, would naturally be chosen by a 
people whose holy days differ from those of their neighbours.’ ‘The 
degraded position which Jews formerly held may have helped to throw 
into their hands a business both lucrative and despised,’ dealing in old 
clothes. The cosmopolitan position long occupied by Jews accounts for 
their tendency towards what Bagehot called ‘the commerce of in- 
tangibles.’ We pass over many other instances of the Judaic preference 
for certain occupations which Mr. Jacobs has ascertained by a laborious 
extraction of Hebrew names from the Trade Directory. 

Even differences in vital statistics and physical type are regarded 
by Mr. Jacobs as not due to common origin. ‘If all the Johns and 
Marys of Europe were to be shut up in ghetti for a couple of centuries, 
they would undoubtedly show peculiarities in habits and thought.’ 
One peculiarity in Jewish custom, the early marriages which 
are general, may be expected to have important consequences. 
It is remarkable that a large birth-rate is not one of these con- 
sequences. But Mr. Jacobs is probably right in suggesting that the 
small fecundity of Jewish population is only apparent. The birth-rate 
is small because the general population contains a great number of 
children, the mortality of Jewish infants being peculiarly small. Can 
we attribute to early marriages the fact that the excess of male over 
female births among the Jews is particularly great? Mr. Jacobs is 
unable to explain this mysterious circumstance ; he tries to explain it 
away by the suggestion that less care is taken with the registration of 
females among poor Jews. Another ‘Judaic’ peculiarity is the pre- 
valence of consanguineous marriages, which may be accounted for by 
the absence of religious prohibitions, the desire of keeping money in 
the family, the existence of small communities scattered about, and 
other less obvious causes. ‘It has been said that a shy man usually 
marries his first gousin ... . and the Jew up to the present century 
was particularly shy and reserved.’ Can we attribute to the frequency 
of consanguineous marriages the prevalence of deaf-mutism among the 
Jews? By a most laborious and ingenious calculation, on lines sug- 
gested by Professor Darwin’s classical paper, Mr. Jacobs concludes 
that 11°25 per cent. of English Jews are the offspring of marriages 
between first cousins. ‘It ought not, therefore, to surprise us if we 
found one-tenth of Jewish deaf-mutes or idiots to be the offspring of 
cognate marriages.’ Is there found a greater proportion? The statistics 
are not sufficiently copious to give a trustworthy answer to this 
interesting question. 

It might be expected that the physical attributes, which are the 
object of anthropometry, would be least accommodating to Mr. Jacobs 
hypothesis. But he brings a strong argument in favour of ‘ nurture’ 
as against ‘nature, when he ascertains by means of some hundreds of 
measurements instituted by himself that the Jews living in the West 
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of London are hardly at all inferior in physical characteristics—od d€énas 
ovde puyv as Homer would say—to the type presented by Mr. Galton’s 
classical observations at South Kensington. East-End Jews and Jews 
in general do indeed fall below the Christian standard of physical 
development. But Mr. Jacobs claims some exceptions to this inferiority. 
It appears that the Jewesses are superior in weight to the ladies who 
submitted to be measured in Mr. Galton’s laboratory at South Ken- 
sington. We cannot attach much importance to this indication, in 
the absence of information as to the number of females among the ‘ 423 
individuals ’ whom Mr. Jacobs measured. When the numbers observed 
are small, the existence of a large ‘ probable error ’ is likely to invalidate 
the indications given by differences between averages. This remark 
applies to some of the author’s comparisons between the maxima of 
different classes. How much cogency attaches to the observation that, 
out of ‘fifty or eighty’ Sephardic (Spanish) Jews measured by the 
author, the five per cent. and the twenty-five per cent. who are at the 
top of the (Sephardic) scale in respect of weight are superior in weight 
to the corresponding Christian classes? We suspect the new 
principle: that ‘the extremes [the maxima and minima] are more 
trustworthy racial tests than the average or mean.’ This principle is 
applied by Mr. Jacobs not only in anthropometry, but also in a remark- 
able paper ‘On the Comparative Distribution of Jewish Ability.’ He 
conceives the degrees of Jewish ability as ranged according to the law 
of error between extremes which are wider apart than the maximum 
and minimum of the Christian curve. For the percentage of idiots and 
lunatics among the Jews is known to be high; and Mr. Jacobs attempts 
to prove by a collection of brilliant instances that the percentage of 
genius is also high among the Jews as compared with Gentiles under 
equal conditions. Mr. Jacobs assumes ‘the curve of the distri- 
bution of ability to be symmetrical,’ and goes on: ‘The figures 
themselves [relating to the extremities of the curve] have enabled me 
to interpolate the numbers in the various classes, and to ascertain with 
some degree of accuracy the- number of men of only average ability 
among them.... There are according to Mr. Galton 256,000 of the 
mediocre class among a million Englishmen; I reckon by a process 
of interpolation that there are only .... 222,000 among Jews.’ This 
inference from lunacy and genius to mediocrity appears to us 
precarious.! 

1 It is not to be expected that the law of error should apply to the extremities 
of the curve of frequency under which the different instances of any concrete 
phenomenon—such as human height or other attributes—are ranged. The reason 
why human heights conform to the law of error is presumably because stature is 
dependent on (a function of) a great number of causes or elements. Though each 
element vary (from man to man) according to a law of frequency peculiar to itself, and 
not the law of error, yet it is demonstrable (see ‘ Memoirs of the Astronomical Society,’ 
vol. xl., article by Glaisher on Method of Least Squares p. 105) that, in general, order 
will emerge from this chaos, the composite phenomenon (human height) will vary 
according to the simple exponential law. But this demonstration applies only to 
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The inference from the extremes may be likened to the use of a 
measuring rod which expands and contracts irregularly. In the case 
before us there is the further difficulty that the degrees of the measure 
are difficult to distinguish. With what confidence can we accept the 
class-list of genius drawn up by Mr. Jacobs, according to which 
Lassalle is certainly, but Bentham and Faraday only doubtfully in the 
first order? It may be questioned whether precise conclusions can be 
obtained from such data by such a method. But, while differing from 
Mr. Jacobs on this merely technical point, in all other respects we 
fully acknowledge the interest and worth of the statistics which he has 
compiled and digested with such assiduity and skill. To the numerous 
instances which he has adduced of Jewish intellect characterised by 
speculative subtlety he adds in his own person a brilliant example. 

F. Y. EpGEWorRTH 


the main body of the figure which represents the grouping of the various heights. 
The formula becomes less accurate as we recede from the middle. It is in the 
central throng that the hubbub melts into rhythm. As we approach the extremities 
the note of individuality is discerned. The maxima and minima may, so to speak 
follow private laws, from which no inference can be drawn as to the type of the 
whole class. 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Mr. GOSCHEN’S CURRENCY PROPOSALS. ! 


Mr. GoscHEN’s currency proposals, first laid before the public in his 
memorable Leeds speech, at a time when the circumstances connected 
with the Baring difficulty had left a very painful impression of the 
inadequacy of our banking arrangements, have now been for more than 
a year under discussion. They have been submitted to very general 
and various criticism, and have been further developed and explained 
by Mr. Goschen himself in an address at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and in certain supplementary letters. Many details of the 
scheme, it is true, still remain undetermined, together with one or two 
points which can hardly be regarded as details. But it should be 
possible now to form a fair judgment as to the general nature and 
bearings of Mr. Goschen’s proposals ; and it will be convenient at the 
same time to consider the substantial effect of the more important 
criticisms and suggestions to which they have given rise. 

Mr. Goschen’s main purpose is connected not so much with currency 
as with banking. He starts from the position, practically conceded to 
him by all his critics, that our metallic banking reserve is inadequate. 
Admitting, and indeed insisting, that much may be done by the bankers 
themselves to remedy this weakness, Mr. Goschen proposes that the 
State should make a contribution towards the desired end by the 
formation of a second or relief reserve, to be accessible, under special 
conditions, in times of special strain. This reserve is to be formed by 
the issue of legal tender £1 notes, which so far as they might become 
current would take the place of sovereigns as the pocket money of the 
nation; and the sovereigns so withdrawn from the circulation would 
for the most part be held by the Issue Department, intact in ordinary 
times, but available for banking purposes, subject to conditions not yet 
fully specified, in times of exceptional pressure. 

Mr. Goschen observes that neither of the proposals which jointly 

' Speech at Leeds, 28 January, 1891. Effingham Wilson. 8vo. 

Speech at London Chamber of Commerce, December 2, 1891, and Letter to the 
Governor of the Bank of England. Revised Report published by the Chamber. 

Letter to Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., January 28, 1892. Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers, February, 1892. 
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constitute his scheme is, in principle, new. The proposal to give greater 
elasticity to the banking reserve, and the proposal to issue £1 notes, 
have both been put forward again and again by the highest authorities, 
and supported by the weightiest considerations. The novelty, he says, 
consists in the combination of the proposals, so that the one makes the 
other possible. He might have added that the joint proposals are 
introduced at a time when the light sovereigns are in process of with- 
drawal for recoinage, a further combination not less novel and 
convenient. 

The details of the scheme, so far as they are before us, may best be 
given by an extract from the letter addressed by Mr. Goschen to the 
Governor of the Bank of England on December 3, 1891. 

“The Bank of England is at present authorized to issue £16,450,000 
on securities. Beyond that, all notes must be represented by gold. 
The average amount of gold in the Issue Department for the years 
1881-90 may be taken as between £21,000,000 and £22,000,000. Say, 
to obtain round figures, £21,550,000, which if added to the £16,450,000 
—the authorized amount of the fiduciary issue—would give a total of 
£38,000,000, representing the average total issue under the provisions 
of the Act of 1844. I would disturb nothing up to this point beyond 
authorizing the issue of £1 notes under precisely the same conditions as 
those under which notes of higher denominations are issued at present. 
But beyond this limit of £38,000,000, I would authorize the issue of 
notes under the conditions which I have sketched, namely, £4 on gold 
to £1 on securities. 

‘“The proposal may be stated in another and perhaps a simpler way, 
by describing the authority as commencing when the stock of gold in 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England stands at £21,550,000. 

* Tf an additional sum of £25,000,000 were issued in the proportion 
of £4 on gold to £1 on securities, the addition to the stock of gold would 
be £20,000,000, bringing the total to £41,550,000, and the position 
would be as follows: 


‘ Total notes— £ £ 
IAT ANETAIO e .c:c/sicte cine sn araaraderooree 38,000,000 
AP FAIGIONAL-IESUC s...0.6:6.6:00:5:4 dca-eewe ness 25,000,000 


63,000,000 

This total would be issued against gold 

and securities respectively in the fol- 

lowing proportions :— 
Total stock of gold— 

Under the old provisions ............ 21,550,000 

Add gths of £25,000,000 under the new 

WWOWERIONS + <5 osc vercisicienngicie sues os 20,000,000 


Notes issued against gold.............. $1,550,000 
Notes issued against securities 

PPEVIOUS:AMOUNE . .ojs.6)0:% sie s0eesa s'e.e.0e 16,450,000 

Add 3th of £25,000,000............... 5,000,000 


Total notes issued against securities.... 21,450,000 


Total notes as above.......... 63,000,000 
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‘The contrast between the new and the old yituation would be 
this :— 

‘““We should have £41,550,000 of gold at the Bank instead of 
£21,550,000, and the increase in the fiduciary issue would be only 
€5,000,000; and that increase would be due to the introduction of £1 
notes, which, if once acclimatized, would be far less likely to be pre- 
sented for payment than £5 notes. 

‘‘T have taken the amount of £25,000,000 simply for the purpose of 
illustration. It is not necessary to assume that this amount would be 
reached. 

‘‘T should add to’the statements which I made yesterday, that, if, 
contrary to my expectation, the additional issue under the new terms 
should reach £50,000,000, I should be prepared to require any further 
issues beyond that sum to be covered in full by gold. Such a provision 
would meet the objection, that an indefinite amount of gold might be 
lost to the country under my plan. 

‘« The second part of the scheme is as follows :—If the addition to 
the stock of gold through the issue of £1 notes should bring the total 
stock up to £30,000,000, a point which would be reached by the issue 
of £10,000,000 under the new conditions, I should be prepared to give 
certain additional powers of issue in times of emergency, which, under 
the present system, it would not be justifiable to grant. I would 
authorize the Bank to strengthen the reserve in the Banking Depart- 
ment by the issue of additional notes against securities, on paying to 
the Government a high rate of interest, to be fixed by law. I stated 
that the rate of interest must be neither so high as to make the permis- 
sion inoperative, nor so low as to encourage people to speculate up to it. 

‘This additional authority to the Bank is intended to take the place 
of, and prevent the necessity for, the Treasury letter, by which the Bank 
Charter Act has been several times suspended.” 

It will be observed that the scheme is one of considerable complica- 
tion, and that Mr. Goschen’s exposition leaves one matter of really 
fundamental importance undetermined. He has not specified the con- 
ditions on which his second reserve is to be accessible. Is the new 
reserve, in short, to be strictly a panic reserve, only available upon 
occasions of absolute crisis, such as have in past times involved the 
suspension of the Act of 1844; or is it to be generally available to meet 
all seriously mischievous monetary strains? The absence of definite 
information on a point so vital makes it difficult to understand the real 
nature of the scheme and consequently to express a decided opinion 
upon it. We may be pretty sure that Mr. Goschen is not likely to 
repeat the singular blunder made by Lord Sherbrooke in his abortive 
proposal of June 1873, when he fixed the minimum rate for the opera- 
tion of his scheme at 12 per cent., and made the further conditions that 

a state of internal panic must exist, and that there must be no foreign 
drain of gold by the exchanges. It is difficult to conceive a case in 
which such conditions could be realized ; and if they were, the mischief 
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which a good banking system should avert would already have been 
done. Mr. Goschen has so clearly pointed out that the real aim of 
sound banking is not merely to avoid insolvency, but to secure stability 
of rates and regularity of accommodation to trade, that we might 
expect him to incline towards an elastic system of rates, with a 
moderate minimum, rather than to a high minimum, fixed at panic 
point. Some expressions in his speeches, however, seem to show a 
tendency in the other direction. The point must therefore be left open 
for the present. 

Looking merely at the broad features of the scheme, it has certain 
obvious merits. It would undoubtedly increase the central stock of 
gold, while at the same time providing us with a new and convenient 
form of currency; and this by a costless operation; which would not 
make any fresh demands on the international gold market, or in any way 
unfavourably affect prices. To the extent to which the issue was 
fiduciary, gold might leave the country. The fiduciary issue, however, 
is scarcely an essential part of the scheme; and in any case the 
amount of gold so lost would be small, and the loss would be amply 
compensated by the greater efficiency for all banking purposes of the 
much larger portion which had been centralized. As Mr. Goschen puts 
it, forty millions at the centre are worth more than fifty millions in the 
pockets of the people. From the point of view of the note issue, the 
new position would clearly be a much stronger one. The £1 notes 
would be much less likely to be presented for conversion than the 
larger ones, and therefore the circulation as a whole would require a 
smaller proportionate reserve; but the actual percentage of bullion 
held against it would be increased. With the Issue Department thus 
strengthened, it becomes safe to make its reserve available in certain 
emergencies for the purposes of the Banking Department ; and thus we 
secure what is practically an effective second reserve. 

To avoid repetition, it is convenient to consider the details and the 
more disputable points of the scheme in connection with the criticisms it 
has received. These are by no means as instructive as might have been 
expected or desired. Take for instance the important meeting held at 
the Salters’ Hall on January 21, 1892, for the purpose of expressing 
the opinion of the City of London. The meeting agreed to a resolution 
in favour of an increase of the reserve, negatived one declaring that this 
might be effected by an issue of £1 notes, and adopted an amendment 
that no change should be decided upon except after the fullest inquiry. 
It is not easy to understand what was intended by the amendment. 
The facts upon which Mr. Goschen’s proposals are based are well known 
and not disputed; the principle has been under discussion for more 
than half-a-century. As The Economist of January 23, 1892, justly 
says, ‘this lame and impotent conclusion will not raise the London 
bankers in the estimation of the public.’ It adds that ‘it is something 
to have gained from them this open acknowledgment of the fact that 
the cash reserves held to meet banking liabilities are too small, and 
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must be strengthened, if the credit of the country is to be adequately 
maintained.’ Upon this point of the inadequacy of the present reserve 
public opinion appears to be unanimous; nor could it well be otherwise 
in face of the facts. Mr. Goschen pointed out at Leeds that in the case of 
eleven large banks the proportion of cash (so-called) to liabilities was 
only 10°3 per cent. in 1889, and that it had decreased 20 per cent. in 
ten years. Mr. Stanley Cobb shows that even this proportion is much 
too high, if taken to represent the actually available cash reserve. 
Allowing for the fact that bank reserves largely figure as deposits in 
other banks, and rightly excluding till-money from reserve, as required 
to carry on current business, he makes the real ratio about 2°2 per cent. 
now, as against 3-9 per cent. in 1879, a decrease of 43 per cent. in the 
ten years. This may be compared with the estimate adopted by Jevons 
in 1875, who followed Mr. Inglis Palgrave in putting the available cash 
reserve at about 5 per cent. of the liabilities in 1873. Thus the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities is not only small, but it is steadily 
diminishing. While however it is primd facie probable that a banking 
system whose ultimate cash reserve is only some 2 or 3 per cent. of its 
liabilities will be extremely sensitive to disturbance, too much stress 
ought not to be laid upon the absolute smallness of the proportion. 
Qrly experience can tell us what is the real factor of safety in any 
particular kind of banking business. The most conclusive proof that 
our present reserve is inadequate is to be found in the nervous state of 
the money market in ordinary times, and in the facet that comparatively 
small withdrawals of gold, of a kind to which the London market is 
constantly liable, will produce unforeseen and mischievous advances in 
the current rate of discount. 

As soon as we attempt to proceed beyond the proposition that the 
reserve should be increased, we are confronted with a truly discredit- 
able chaos of opinions. The highest authorities put forward exactly 
opposite views, and Mr. Goschen might dispose of some of the most 
fundamental objections to his scheme by the simple process of pairing 
the objectors. There would perhaps be general agreement with the 
position of Mr. Stanley Cobb, that no considerable improvement will 
be made if the reserves are merely increased upon the present lines. 
Additional reserves, if deposited in other banks, as at present, would 
be represented by a very small relative increase in the ultimate cash 
reserve by the time they had filtered through to the cellars of the 
Bank of England. My. Pownall and some other critics have therefore 
suggested that the banks should keep their own reserve in Bank of 
England notes. There is no doubt that this would tend to increase the 
amount of reserve held, especially if the figures were required to be 
published. But it does not meet the real necessity of the case. In 
time, competition between the banks would lead to trading upon the 
reserves, which would gradually diminish again. What is really wanted 
is a second reserve—a reserve not accessible in ordinary times, and 
therefore effectively reserved for emergencies. 
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This contention, and the proposal to avail himself of the strengthened 
Issue Reserve for the purpose, are of the essence of Mr. Goschen’s 
scheme. 

But here, of course, we are confronted with the inevitable Act of 
1844, which, in terms at least, makes an absolute separation between 
the Issue and Banking Departments. In his attitude towards Peel’s 
famous Act, Mr. Goschen occupies a position midway between those of 
two of his principal critics, Mr. Gairdner and Mr. Pownall. Mr. 
Gairdner prefers the Scottish system, in which notes are merged with 
deposits in one general mass of liability. He urges that the bullion 
and securities in the Issue Department were not by Peel’s Act ‘ear- 
marked’ against the notes. Legal opinions have been given in support 
of Mr. Gairdner’s view; but it is abundantly clear that it strikes at the 
very root of Peel’s legislation, by which the Issue Department was 
practically made an agency for the State. Accordingly we have Mr. 
Pownall taking precisely the opposite position. He considers that 
legislation should distinctly declare that the bullion and securities in 
the Issue Department are held exclusively as security for the notes ; 
and indeed goes so far as to maintain that the notes should be issued 
wholly against bullion, the Government contributing towards this by 
the repayment to the Bank of the eleven millions odd still due from 
the State. The objections to this latter proposal scarcely require to be 
stated. It would lock up, at considerable expense, a further large 
stock of gold, thus causing a further pressure on the metal, while at 
the same time this stock was made useless for all banking purposes. 
The first proposal, no doubt, is a perfectly logical development of the 
Act of 1844. But it is obvious that it would absolutely prevent the 
use of the Issue Reserve contemplated by Mr. Goschen; and therefore 
we are forced to consider what is the reasonable position to adopt in 
reference to Peel’s celebrated measure. 

As regards some of its main provisions, the intention of the Act was 
quite clear, and there are ample materials for forming an opinion of 
their value. Sir Robert Peel seems to have been right in holding that 
legal tender notes, being practically coins, should only be issued subject 
to State regulation ; wrong if he supposed that any regulation of such 
note issues could appreciably check the tendency to periodic over- 
speculation. He was also justified in holding that a great diversity of 
note issues, especially when issued by, and tending to maintain, a 
system of small localized banks, was inconvenient and undesirable. 
The natural shrinkage of the local issues in England supports this view. 
It is still more clear that in its enforcement of a hard and fast limit 
for the amount of the fiduciary circulation the Act was indefensibly 
empirical. It may be granted that the limit adopted was a very suit- 
able one for the time, but it was not arranged so as to meet the 
requirements of an expanding population and trade. It is not so easy 
to judge of the fundamental provision of the Act, the separation of the 
Issue from the Banking Reserve, because we cannot be quite certain 
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what was in the minds of those who were responsible for it. If they 
contemplated occasional suspensions of the Act, they were really 
creating a second reserve; and though we must consider their 
machinery rigid and clumsy, the principle was sound. If we are to 
take the Act literally as it stands, the provision cannot be defended. 
[t involves the keeping of a large Issue Reserve of some £20 millions 
of gold, far more than is required to ensure the convertibility of the 
note, and yet absolutely useless for all banking purposes. The isolation 
of this mass of gold cannot be justified in theory ; and in practice, 
circumstances have three times compelled the suspension of this part 
of the Act, whilst on numerous other occasions the need of a more 
elastic system has been severely felt. An admirable object lesson on 
the working of the Act as it stands was afforded by the events of 
November 1890. While a sum of nearly £20 inillions was lying idle 
in the Issue Department, we were obliged, in order to avert disaster, 
to beg a loan of three millions from a foreign bank, to which, happily, 
the absolute restriction imposed by Peel’s Act is unknown. 

Upon the whole, then, it would seem that Mr. Goschen is well advised 
in the position he has taken on this much-contested matter of the 
separation of the Reserves. It is probable that the principle of complete 
fusion, advocated by Mr. Gairdner on the analogy of Scottish banking 
practice, would with our present English habits lead to a dangerous 
economy of gold. On the other hand, extreme partisans of the Act of 
1844, like Mr. Pownall, would weaken our banking position by at the same 
time increasing and completely isolating the Issue Reserve. To a 
market so exposed to attack as that of London a second reserve is 
essential. The simplest way to constitute it is to form a strong issue 
reserve, separate and inaccessible in quiet times, in order that it may 
be really available in times of stringency. 

But here we are met by a very general objection, which is supported 
by the authority of Mr. Inglis Palgrave. It is said that the Issue 
Reserve is being called upon to discharge two incompatible functions. 
How, it is asked, can Mr. Goschen expect it at the same time to secure 
his £1 notes, and to act as an ultimate banking reserve ? 

In the first place it might be replied that the functions are not in- 
compatible. We know that in ordinary banking a reserve of £100 will 
secure not merely two but ten different liabilities of that amount, on 
the well-known principle of insurance, that the liabilities are not likely 
to be simultaneously pressed. Now there is no reason why notes should 
be discredited at a time of banking stringency. On the contrary, all 
recent history shows that notes have been readily current at such times ; 
and indeed the usual mode of relieving a banking stringency is to make 
an additional issue of notes, and what is more, of notes against which 
no special reserve is held. 

But a further answer is that the gold held against the £1 notes 
which Mr. Goschen proposes to issue is not, except in small part, 
necessary in order to secure their convertibility. These notes, so far as 
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they become current, will replace gold in circulation. They are not 
issued in such a way as to inflate the circulation, as for instance in the 
discount of bills; but for every £100 worth of notes issued, £100 will 
be withdrawn from the circulation ; and if in consequence of the issue 
being partly fiduciary a portion of this amount is returned to the cir- 
culation, it will probably leave the country. These £1 notes, then, are 
not to be regarded as instruments of credit, but as cheap coins; 
sovereigns, to use Ricardo’s phrase, upon which a seignorage of 100 °/, 
has been charged. This being so, there can be no reason to suppose 
that they will ever be presented for cash in large quantity ; for if they 
really become current, it will be as the necessary pocket money of 
every-day, dealings. It is probable that the convertibility of such an 
issue would be amply secured by a reserve of 20 % of gold.1. Why 
should such notes be presented for cash ? Not to obtain change in gold ; 
for they are legal tender and represent the gold unit coin. Nor to obtain 
gold for export ; for the £1 notes will be in constant circulation, and 
will not lie anywhere in such large quantities as to be easily obtainable. 
Those who want gold for export will find it more convenient to present 
the larger notes. The suggestion has indeed been made that the £1 
notes would be in the hands of persons more liable to panic; but it is 
putting a heavy strain on the imagination to ask us to conceive a general 
distrust of Government legal tender notes. There is, in short, an essential 
difference between £1 notes and larger ones in respect of the reserve 
required to secure them; a difference which tells powerfully in favour 
of the particular plan adopted by Mr. Goschen in his attempt to utilize 
the note reserve for banking emergencies. 

Mr. Goschen is perhaps partly responsible for the difficulties which 
have been felt in regard to this so-called ‘double use’ of the Issue 


Reserve. In his speech before the London Chamber Commerce he 
described his new stock of gold as ‘the ear-marked securities for the 
£1 notes.’ The expression was unfortunate, and as the context clearly 


shows, did not precisely convey Mr. Goschen’s meaning. He has since 
explained that his real intention was to show that there would be a 
security against improper inroads upon the central store of gold, in the 
feeling of the people in favour of maintaining unimpaired the basis of 
their pocket money. The explanation should not have been required 
by persons familiar with the principles determining the necessary 
amount of a note reserve. Such persons could hardly suppose that Mr. 
Goschen intended to rigorously ‘ear-mark’ £20 millions of gold, in 
order to secure the convertibility of £25 millions of £1 notes. Such a 
use of the term would also have been inconsistent with his main purpose, 
the use of the reserve in banking emergencies. It is even too strong to 
describe the present state of things, which may be said to contemplate 
the occasional suspension of the Act of 1844. 

Another objection commonly brought against Mr. Goschen’s pro- 


1 There have been many periods since the Act of 1844 when only 25 °/, of gold 


was held against the larger notes. 
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posals, is that they would have the effect of weakening our stock of 
gold. It has been urged that in the metallic pocket money of the 
nation we have a last or ultimate reserve on which we might fall back, 
in desperate times, as Pitt did in 1797, by substituting for it inconver- 
tible paper. But this objection only holds against the proposed issue 
in so far as it is fiduciary. So far as it is on a gold basis, we still have 
the gold, and so centralized as to facilitate such an operation as Pitt’s, 
if it ever again became expedient. It is no doubt true that so far as 
the issue is a fiduciary one, gold might leave the country; but it is not 
really essential to Mr. Goschen’s scheme that any part of the issue 
should be fiduciary. It is purely a question of ways and means, of the 
provision for the cost of maintaining the issue. The expense involved 
might be met in other ways: e.g. by a small tax upon bankers in pro- 
portion to the total amount of their liabilities. But the whole point is 
avery small one. It is very improbable that so much as five millions 
of gold would leave the country in this way, while the efficiency of 
what remained would be greatly increased. 

This brings us to the question whether the issue oi £i notes would 
be acceptable. No doubt this largely depends upon the way in which it 
is approached and recommended by the bankers. But it is difficult to 
believe that it would long be unpopular in England, in face of the strong 
preference shown for such notes in Scotland and America. It seems 
certain that £1 notes would at least displace the present circulation of 
£1 postal orders. Mr. Pownall raises a small objection to the issue, 
not unimportant from the bankers’ point of view. Sovereigns can be 
weighed in bulk ; large drafts of £1 notes for wage payments would 
have to be told in detail. But objections of this sort would not be 
pressed against wider considerations of public interest. They ought 
not to prevent a fair trial of what both Ricardo and Jevons considered 
the ideal form of money in civilized countries. 

In estimating the quantity which might possibly be issued, the 
amount of the present gold circulation is an important datum. Mr. 
Goschen, perhaps desiring to be upon the safe side, adopts the figure 
of £73 millions for this amount, which agrees closely with Messrs. Martin 
and Palgrave’s estimate of £69 millions to £75 millions. But it is clearly 
shown in The Economist of January 3, 1892, that this estimate was too 
low; and it was subsequently increased by Messrs. Martin and Palgrave to 
£80 millions odd, a figure which, as The Economist of January 23 further 
shows, must be raised to £86 millions, in consequence of a double entry of 
light coin withdrawn, which seems to have crept into the calculations. 
Indeed by the authorities at the Mint, and by M. Ottomar Haupt, the 
gold circulation has been put as high as £100 millions ; and Mr. Palgrave 
himself put it at £110 millions in 1883. There is therefore reason to 
think that Mr. Goschen was not unduly sanguine in assuming that if 
the notes were well received, as many as £25 millions might be got into 
circulation. 

The strength of Mr. Goschen’s scheme is most clearly shown when 
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we compare it with the only alternative proposals. Mr Pownall and 
others call upon the Government to strengthen the reserve by holding 
£7 millions of gold against their savings-bank deposits. This seems an 
extraordinary demand. One might as reasonably ask the insurance 
companies to hold large gold reserves. Experience is the only real 
index of the proportion of reserve required in any business. Now 
experience shows that no panic is to be apprehended in regard to 
Government savings-bank deposits, and that nothing beyond till- 
money is ever required to be held against them. Long and general 
depression might cause a withdrawal of these deposits, but only for 
purposes of current expenditure. The withdrawal would be very 
gradual, and the money would quickly return to the general banking 
system. The suggestion is really a cool request that the State should 
provide a large gold reserve for the general banking system at the 
expense of still further reducing the already low rate of interest paid to 
the small depositors. It may be safely assumed that Parliament would 
never entertain any such proposal. 

Mr. Pownall further suggests that the banks should keep a reserve 
in notes of the Bank of England to the extent of about 15 per cent. 
of their liabilities. This, as he admits, would be a costly plan. More- 
over it is difficult to see what guarantee could be given that no inroads 
should be made upon this reserve in ordinary times. Nor does Mr. 
Pownall explain when, and under what conditions, he proposes that 
this reserve should be accessible. A reserve which is never to be 
touched is of course no reserve at all. 

This latter objection might possibly not apply to Mr. Pownall’s 
scheme as developed in detail; but it is conclusive against cast iron 
legislation of the American type, requiring banks always to hold a fixed 
percentage of legal tender against their liabilities. Such legislation 
may put some check upon the advances made by banks, and it may 
guarantee the existence of a valuable asset in case of liquidation; but 
an asset of this sort is no more a reserve than the hoard of a miser is a 
provision for old age. A reserve that must always be reserved is a 
contradiction in terms. The true banking reserve is a fund of legal 
tender set apart to be available to meet exceptional demands. 

Mr. Gairdner’s suggestion avoids some of the difficulties of Mr. 
Pownall’s. He would prefer to obtain his gold from the ordinary 
circulation by an issue of £1 notes. But failing this, he would have 
the principles which Mr. Goschen applies to his suggested issue of these 
notes applied to the existing issue of notes for £5 and upwards, 
whether of the Bank of England or other banks. This, upon his 
calculations, would involve an addition to our stock of gold of about 
£18 millions, the cost of which would fall upon the issuing banks, no 
less than £8} millions having to be found by the Bank of England. It 
would further be necessary to repeal the Act of 1844 in favour of the 
Scottish system. Mr. Gairdner’s plan therefore would involve great 
changes, and would throw the cost of strengthening the reserve 
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wholly upon the issuing banks; the largest banks, and those declaring 
the highest dividends, coming off scot-free. After all, it gives no real 
security that a larger reserve will be held in proportion to the total 
liabilities, issue and banking together ; and in any case it provides no 
second reserve. The Scottish system, no doubt, works very well; but 
it is not an independent system. In the last resort it rests upon the 
Bank of England as its second reserve ; and no argument drawn from 
the Scottish system can possibly show that it is wise to dispense with 
a second reserve for the banking system of the United Kingdom as a 
whole. 
Mr. Stanley Cobb’s proposal seems more deserving of consideration. 
Mr. Cobb is satisfied that no measure which merely aims at keeping an 
increased reserve on present lines will be adequate, and declares at 
once for a second reserve. But he objects to Mr. Goschen’s plan as 
tending to increase the already excessive dependence on the Bank of 
England; and proposes that the banks shall form an independent 
reserve of their own by a contribution of 25 per cent. on their total 
deposits, which would give altogether some £16} millions. This 
reserve, however, would be of very little use, as he makes the condition 
of access to it that the rate of discount shall be 10 per cent. There 
has been no 10 per cent. rate since 1866, and it may be hoped that in 
future we shall manage to avoid such rates altogether, in which case 
Mr. Cobb’s reserve would be merely dead weight. Further objections 
to his scheme, as well as to those of Mr. Gairdner and Mr. Pownall, 
are that it would involve a considerable charge upon the banks, and a 
considerable extra drain upon the gold market, causing a tendency to a 
depression of prices, and consequently of trade. Both these difficulties 
might be avoided if the banks were permitted to issue £1 notes to the 
extent of their share of this second reserve, such notes being issued and 
secured upon uniform conditions, laid down by the State, and then 
declared legal tender. This might be a fair scheme, but it is not Mr. 
Cobb’s; and it would probably be more difficult to work than Mr. 
Goschen’s, while it certainly involves a wider departure from the policy 
of the Act of 1844. It must always be borne in mind that there are 
only two ways of forming a large gold reserve. The gold must either 
be taken out of the circulation and replaced by notes, or it must be 
scrambled for in the European market, and not only paid for at some- 
one’s expense—a comparatively small matter--but made more scarce 
than it already is, a matter of public concern. With the exception of 
Mr. Gairdner, few of Mr. Goschen’s critics seem to see what a delicate 
matter it is to increase the strain on gold. Mr. Cobb proposes to take 
some £16 millions off the market, Mr. Gairdner £18 millions, and Mr. 
Pownall, if I have rightly followed him, so large a sum as £40 millions. 
Yet the probability of a considerable deinand on Austrian account, and 
the profound uncertainty of the position in the United States, and even 
in India, might well make the most light-hearted hesitate before setting 
out upon such a policy. It is one of Mr. Goschen’s great merits that 
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he has always been alive to the international character of monetary 
questions, and he shows it in this case by his choice of a modus operandi 
which leaves the value of gold undisturbed. 

In the course of the discussion, the bankers’ balances at the Bank of 
England have naturally been the subject of much comment, and sug- 
gestions have been freely made in regard to them. Since the year 1876 
the Bank of England has made no separate return of these deposits. 
But in that year, out of a total of £30} millions of deposits, £12 millions 
were returned as bankers’ balances. Mr. Pownall shows that sixty-one 
times, between 1847 and 1877, the Bank reserve was not sufficient to 
meet the London bankers’ balances ; and that when the return ceased, in 
1877, these balances had; on the average, amounted to more than 
75 per cent. of the Bank reserve; although that reserve stood at the 
high figure, relatively to general English banking practice, of consider- 
ably over 40 per cent. It is therefore urged that the Bank ought to 
keep these balances intact in a separate fund. But it is hardly reason- 
able that the Bank of England, which only makes a modest profit of 
10 per cent., is to be prevented from using so large a proportion of its 
deposits, while the depositing banks are trading up to the hilt upon 
theirs, and in some cases declaring nearly twice the percentage of profit. 

Still, it is worth consideration whether it is not desirable to isolate 
and emphasize the bankers’ balances more than is the case at present. 
There should certainly be a separate return of their amount, as up to 
1876 ; and there is something to be said for their being kept elsewhere 
than at the Bank of England. A portion of these balances, at any rate, 
might be kept at, or for, the Clearing House. There is no necessary 
connection between the clearing and the Bank of England; but a 
certain amount of money must be deposited somewhere to serve as the 
basis of those book credits and debits which finally balance the clearing 
transactions. If these deposits were kept for the Clearing House, with 
a separate account, they might serve as a sort of Clearing House 
till-money in ordinary times, and be available as reserve for short 
periods of exceptional strain, during which credit might perhaps be 
given to one another by the banks for the balances payable on the 
clearing, the actual settlement being allowed to stand over. In any 
case, there is something to be gained by indicating how much of the 
bankers’ balances really represents the till-money required to meet the 
clearing transactions. Suggestions of this kind might be adopted in 
conjunction with such a scheme as Mr. Goschen’s, to which they could 
not pretend to provide an adequate alternative. 

The question may also be raised whether the new £1 notes, and 
perhaps legal tender notes generally, should not be issued through the 
agency of the general banking system. It seems clear that legal tender 
notes should be centralized in regard to their general administration 
and uniform in character. So far we may adopt Sir Robert Peel’s 
ideal, even if we do not entirely accept the grounds on which he put it 
forward. But there is much to be said for actually issuing such notes 
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through the agency of the deposit banks generally, subject to the 
uniform conditions imposed. The circulation might in this way be 
more carefully and intelligently adapted to local and seasonal needs, 
and such elasticity would have a steadying effect on the discount rate. 
To such a plan none of the objections urged against country issues in 
1844 would now apply. The over-issue by small unintelligent banks, so 
inuch dreaded after the experiences of 1826, would be prevented by the 
veneral conditions imposed on all issuers; and moreover the whole 
character of English country banking has changed since 1826; the 
legislation initiated in 1826 and 1833 having left English banks free to 
organize themselves in the natural form of large joint-stock companies, 
operating over wider areas, and managed upon sounder and more 
public methods. It would be necessary to offer some inducement to 
the banks to undertake the trouble of such issue agencies. The matter 
might be arranged by permitting a maximum circulation to each bank, 
four-fifths of the average yearly circulation to be accounted for by gold 
in the Issue Department, one-fifth to be against securities. The cost of 
maintaining the notes might be thrown upon the Issue Department, 
and defrayed by a reduction of the annual sum now payable by the 
Bank of England to the State. Upon the whole, however, it must be 
admitted that an arrangement of this kind, though there is something 
to be urged in its favour, would complicate Mr. Goschen’s scheme, and 
perhaps increase the fiduciary element in it. It may be better, too, to 
wait a while, and not to use the banks generally as an issuing agency 
until the consolidation of banks has made further progress, and the old 
note issues have dwindled into insignificance. 

One of the most important passages in Mr. Goschen’s speech at the 
London Chamber of Commerce was addressed to the bimetallists, and 
it is interesting to consider in what way his scheme is related to 
the objects they have in view. There is no doubt that when Mr. 
Goschen’s proposals first appeared, they were regarded with disfavour 
by many bimetallists. It was thought that they indicated an intention 
on Mr. Goschen’s part to meet the avowed deficiency of gold by a paper, 
rather than by a silver policy ; and further disappointinent was expressed. 
when it was announced that the suggested issue of ten-shilling notes 
based upon silver was to be dropped. But as the bearings of Mr. 
Goschen’s proposals are better appreciated, it will be seen that there is 
much to recommend them to those who do, as well as to those who do 
not, desire to see silver used as standard money. They will reduce the 
pressure on gold, and so far, no doubt, they tend to make gold mono- 
metallism less impracticable. On the other hand, they increase the 
amount of the Issue Reserve, and thus they increase the value of the 
offer to hold one-fifth of this reserve in silver; an offer originally made 
by a Liberal Government as England's contribution towards the estab- 
lishment of international bimetallism, and very emphatically endorsed by 
Mr. Goschen on behalf of a Conservative Government in his Chamber 


of Commerce speech. It is only in this form of bank reserve that there 
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will ever be any considerable increase in the monetary use of silver in 
this country ; and the more extended use of paper is a condition, rather 
than an altenative, to the wider monetization of silver. As for the 
ten-shilling notes, it is doubtful whether they would be popular ; and it 
is most undesirable that the enlarged use of silver should be associated 
with an unpopular form of currency. Nor would it be desirable to 
institute two kinds of issue reserve, which, until bimetallism were 
established, would have different degrees of efficiency. It does not 
seem, then, that bimetallists have any special reason to be dissatisfied 
with Mr. Goschen’s proposals, or to regret the simplification which they 
have undergone. 

What indeed most calls for regret is that the process of simplification 
has not been carried still further. The conclusion to which this brief 
review tends is that Mr. Goschen’s scheme is not open to any serious 
objection so far as its general principles are concerned, nor in the least 
likely to be set aside in favour of any alternative proposal at present 
before the public. But there are two grounds upon which a certain 
hesitation in accepting it may reasonably be felt. The scheme appears 
to be unnecessarily complicated ; and we are without definite informa- 
tion on a point of vital importance, viz., the terms on which access 
may be had to the second or issue reserve. These seem to be th 
most doubtful points in the scheme, and it remains, in conclusion, to 
offer a few observations upon each of them. 

There seems to be unnecessary complication in the limits which 
Mr. Goschen has prescribed for the coming into operation of the 
various new powers which he proposes to create. Why, for instance, 
should he stipulate that there must be no fiduciary issue of £1 notes 
until £38 million notes are issued upon the old footing? Apparently 
because he is anxious not in any circumstances to risk an increase 
in the proportion of the fiduciary issue, But this proportion has 
diminished since 1844, and the possibility of a slight increase in it 
is not so serious a matter as to balance the inconvenience of this limit ; 
which, as Mr. Pownall has shown, would lead to uncertainty, perhaps 
to confusion, in the working of the issue. Again, why are the new 
powers of relief issue not to be available until the stock of gold in the 
Issue Department amounts to £30 millions? This again seems an 
unnecessary precaution; and, as Mr. Pownall points out, it might 
prevent the operation of the new powers exactly when it was most re- 
quired. It would, for instance, have made the scheme inoperative in 
1857, even if £25 millions of £1 notes had then been in circulation. 
Thus, if Mr. Goschen’s scheme, with its present limits, had been in force 
in 1857, it would none the less have been necessary to suspend the 
Bank Act in that year. Why, in short, should any distinction whatever 
be drawn between the conditions of issue of the two kinds of notes ? It is 
difficult to understand how far Mr. Goschen does make such a distine- 
tion, since in his letter to Mr. Montagu he says that the £1 notes are 


not to have a special stock of gold. Apparently the issues are only 
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distinguished in regard to the extent to which they are to be of a 
fiduciary character. It would seem that Mr. Goschen has been led to 
complicate his proposals by an unnecessary tenderness for Peel’s Act, 
and a desire to represent his scheme as an addition to that Act rather 
than a modification of it. But surely the Act of 1844 is from its very 
nature one which no statesman need hesitate to amend. Its empirical 
basis shows that it was drafted to meet the special requirements of its 
own day, and cannot consequently be perfectly adapted to the greatly 
altered conditions of the present time. There is much force in the 
suggestion of The Hconomist for January 23, 1892. Why not permit 
the Bank of England to issue £1 notes upon the present basis? It 
might be objected that the Bank would receive no consideration for the 
trouble of managing the new issue. This might however be arranged 
in either of two ways. The amount of the fiduciary circulation might 
be made to vary automatically in a definite relation to the average 
yearly additional issue; or the State might remit part of the annual 
payment of £180,000 now made by the Bank. 

It may be urged that some, if not all of these points, are matters of 
detail, not of principle, more fit to be discussed in Committee than 
on the Second Reading. But this cannot be said of the question of 
tte terms of access to the Issue Reserve. Thisis a really fundamental 
point, determining the whole character and scope of the scheme. Until 
it is decided, it is impossible to say whether the scheme will effect what 
is really wanted, or even have any effect at all. What is to be the 
main purpose of the second reserve? Is it to be strictly a panic reserve, 
only available at times of absolute crisis ; or is it to be generally avail- 
able to prevent injurious monetary strains? In other words, is the 
rate fixed for access to the reserve to be a comparatively low rate, fixed 
by the point at which the difficulty of obtaining accommodation becomes 
a serious obstacle to the ordinary business of the country; or is it to 
be a high rate, and are we aiming merely at relieving strains which 
threaten the entire collapse of the credit system? Are we to follow 
the lines of Mr. Lowe’s proposal in 1873, fixing the minimum rate at 
10 per cent. or even higher ; or shall we follow the example of Germany, 
where relief begins at a 5 per cent. rate ? 

If the higher rate is chosen, we shall not be one whit better off 
than we already are under Peel's Act, except that a point of form will 
be saved. There would be nothing in such an arrangement to meet 
such a case as that of the Baring strain in 1890. But mere protection 
against a general financial collapse is not the highest aim of sound 
banking. The Economist asks why the State should concern itself about 
the solvency of banking more than with that of any other kind of 
business. The answer is that it is the regular working of the banking 
system, rather than the solvency of banks, with which the State is 
concerned ; and for the reason that the prosperity of trade and the 
regularity of employment depend upon this steady working. It is 
not enough that banks should be able to maintain their own solvency 
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at the cost of the insolvency of their customers, by charging prohibitive 
discount rates, or otherwise restricting their ordinary accommodation. 
What we want is a machinery so constituted as to make extreme strains 
of this kind unnecessary. The true economic test of sound, as dis- 
tinguished from merely solvent, banking, is the moderation of the 
average rate of discount, and still more the limited range of its 
fluctuations from the average. The Bank of France has a legitimate 
ground for self-congratulation in the fact that it was able during 1890 
to maintain its rate without alteration at 3 per cent., whilst the rate in 
London was for some time as high as 6 per cent., and 4°55 per cent. 
on the average for the year. 

Both Mr. Goschen and Mr. Lidderdale are alive to this consideration. 
Mr. Goschen’s first exposition of his scheme, at Leeds, was accordingly 
addressed to the mercantile community generally, rather than to 
bankers specially, and it contained the following important passage :— 
‘Tt is all very well for banks to give facilities to their customers in 
good times, but a customer looks to his banker for facilities when the 
pinch comes ; and if, when the pinch comes, the bank itself is obliged 
to draw in its resources, to call in money, it disturbs all mercantile 
arrangements, and the bank is really not assisting the country, but is 
thwarting the interests of the banking and trading communities." Mr. 
Lidderdale observed on March 12th, 1891, that ‘where reserves are 
small, any ‘ pull” upon them by withdrawals from foreign countries 


necessarily makes a large reduction in our reserve, and . . . as that 
reserve is practically the reserve of the country . .. . the reduction 


has a much larger effect upon the value of money than it would have if 
the balances were larger.’ Mr. Gairdner takes a similar view, and 
thinks we ought to be able ‘largely to diminish those oscillations in 
the rate of discount which so perplex and annoy the regular trader.’ 

It is admitted then by high authorities that this is the essence of 
the question of reserve. Butif the real object of scientific, commercially 
efficient banking is the stability of discount rates, then the relief issues 
should commence at the point where the discount rate becomes injurious 
to trade. A limited amount of relief should be afforded on fairly easy 
terms, the terms becoming more stringent as the assistance required 
increases. The operation of the reserve should be preventive rather than 
remedial. Mr. Goschen’s language does not give the impression that he 
inclines to this view. It is expressly opposed by Mr. Pownall, who 
goes so far as to say with Mr. Lowe, that the rule should never 
permit of access to the reserve when the exchanges are against the 
country. But this is to say that the reserve shall be useless in 
almost every case where its aid is likely to be required. The usual 
cause of serious pressure in England is the withdrawal of gold on 
foreign account ; local panics are comparatively rare and easy to deal 
with. The answer to Mr Pownall’s objection is well stated by Mr. 
Gairdner. ‘A demand for gold from abroad causes a diminution, not 


' Revised edition of Leeds speech. Effingham Wilson, 1891, p. 17. 
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in the circulation, which is regulated by wholly different influences, but 
in the deposits; and the true mode of counteracting it is to raise the 
rate of discount, whereby prices are lowered, and imports of gold take 
the place of imports of other commodities.’ The rise need not be 
sudden or excessive. In other quarters it seems to be feared that if 
the system works too smoothly, men will be tempted to ‘speculate up 
to the limit’ at which relief begins. This is one of those objections 
which are brought against every proposal for improvement, and to 
which no answer need be given. So much of original sin remains in 
human nature that increased facilities of action, of whatever kind, are 
generally liable to some abuse. The banks have it largely within 
their power to check speculation, and would no doubt exercise their 
power, whether rates were stable or fluctuating. It is probable 
that the London market is too much exposed to foreign drains 
to make it possible to adopt the German system, under which 
the fiduciary issue can be indefinitely extended upon the payment 
of 5 per cent. to the State. But there is no reason why 
the advances from the second reserve should not commence at 
something like this rate. The scale might be fixed on the principle 
recommended by Mr. Samuel Montagu, rising with the amount of the 
total sum advanced; or it might vary in some inverse ratio to the 
amount of gold left in the reserve after the advance was made. 

If such an arrangement or anything like it were embodied in Mr. 
Goschen’s proposals, there can be no doubt that they would substan- 
tially improve the financial position of the country; and this without 
any appreciable expense, and, what is more important, without any 
pressure on the scanty stock of available gold. No doubt our market 
will always remain exceptionally exposed to disturbance on account of 
the exceptional facilities afforded in London for the export of gold. 
That this makes London a convenient place of call for international 
financiers, and attracts certain deposits which might otherwise be held 
elsewhere, is highly probable. Whether these considerations are suffi- 
cient compensation to the nation at large for the injury resulting from 
the disturbance to its money market is another matter. At any rate, 
it is these international deposits that really press upon the banking 
reserve, not savings-bank deposits; and it is not surprising that in 
Germany and France some restriction should be placed on international 
movements of gold. Words which Mr. Pownall has used in another 
connection are very pertinent here. ‘Our money market is sensitive 
because we choose that it shall be so.’ Everything is sacrificed to 
facilitate international operations in English gold, and yet, when there 
is anything to be gained by international arrangement, our high financial 
authorities are resolutely insular. If, then, after the best possible 
system of reserve has been established, a certain special sensitiveness 
should still characterize the English market, it must always be 
remembered that this is the natural result of our traditional habits of 
finance. Whether our difficulties are caused by the insufficiency of 
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our reserve, the facilities afforded for the export of gold, or the want 
of an international understanding as to the monetary basis, the remedy 
is in our own hands. ‘Our money market is sensitive because we 
choose that it shall be so.’ 

H. 8. FoxwEiu 









NoTES AND THE METALLIC RESERVE OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


ONE PouND 





Everypopy who understands or has read anything about the 
principles which form the basis of every good currency system, will be 
indebted to Mr. Goschen for having had the courage, displayed at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, on the 2nd of December, 1891, to endeavour to 
remove the existing and long-standing prejudice against lowering 
further the denomination of the notes issued by the Bank of England. 
His mind was so full of the pro and con arguments that, perhaps, it is 
not to be wondered at that he did not say much, if anything, directly 
upon the question of whether or not it is wise in principle to issue a 
currency of £1 notes. Perhaps, as a political economist, he thought it 
superfluous to cite Adam Smith or John Stuart Mill. But I am in- 
clined to think such citations would have laid a good foundation for 
his superstructure, and would have been useful in the sense of showing 
everybody that the best judges are of opinion that that system of currency 
is the best which is the least trouble to carry about and transmit, and 
which is the least expensive to maintain in efficiency. What this 
expense is in the case of gold, if the coins were kept up to legal weight, 
may be gathered from the fact that a Lombard Street banker told the 
writer only recently that fifty per cent. of the gold their cashiers took 
across the counter was below the legal weight. He said, besides, that 
much of the gold coming back from the Continent was found to have 
been filed. The argument in favour of further extending the note issue 
to £1 notes is supported on other grounds than those above referred to, 
and I question if the hearers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
occasion referred to estimated at its full value his remarks on the 
subject of the cheque system. What does the evidence he adduced go 
to show? why that the desire of everybody who is not warped in their 
judgment by sentiment and fossillized prejudice, does all he can to facili- 
tate the interchange of commodities, and to remove trouble and friction 
from the path of all who have to transact the domestic or international 
business of this life. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he was 
prepared to assist in carrying out this project of a £1 note issue, if the 
public will have it and use it. The answer to his own query stands out 
in bold letters in what he said about the extension of the cheque system. 
Of course the public will have the £1 notes and use them gladly. 
Other nations who are less practical than we are use them, and why 
should not we do the same? There seems to be so little doubt on the 
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point that one wonders why the Chancellor should have conceived it to 
be necessary to deliver several columns of matter which, if one can say 
it without being discourteous, will more likely render complex, instead 
of elucidating a proposition which lies in a nut-shell. If it is once 
established as expedient that we should have a £1 note currency, 
there is surely no more difficulty in getting it than in passing a small 
Bill though the House of Commons for any other commonplace 
reform. 

We will take it, therefore, that there is nothing more to be said on 
the question of principle. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has him- 
self settled that by referring to the extension of the cheque system, 
which of itself is evidence, as I have said, that people prefer less to 
more cumbersome methods, even if the more cumbersome consist of 
beautiful shining golden sovereigns. The ‘fine old English gentleman ’ 
was, no doubt, fond of substance and sound, as he was of more than one 
bottle of port wine to his dinner, and a suit of mail armour to do battle 
in; but, as Mr. Goschen said, the times and circumstances have changed. 
What was suitable to the eighteenth century is altogether out of 
harmony with the ideas of the last quarter of the nineteenth. Con- 
sequently the question which only remains for serious discussion is 
when are the £1 notes to be issued, and can the issue be used as the 
means of inexpensively increasing to some extent the stock of gold at 
the Bank of England, and thereby of rendering us more secure against 
the humiliating appeal we were compelled to make to the Banks of 
France and Russia when the Baring financial crisis came upon us. 

Some people object to the sovereigns being removed from a place 
where they are of no use in case of emergency to another place where 
they would be immediately available, should circumstances render it 
necessary for a time to export them. Will any one say what benefit 
the nation has derived all these years from the people carrying about in 
their pockets gold coins'which otherwise would not have depreciated in 
value and which would to-day be packed away in the vaults of the 
Bank of England? Some maintain that we have a more secure hold 
on the gold for emergencies by having it in our breeches pockets. But 
such a view is purely sentimental. Years ago people used to prefer 
keeping a store of cash in their cupboards at home to depositing it in a 
bank where they secured the double benefit of interest on the money 
and security against theft. The establishment of banks was ridiculed 
just as railways and newspapers used to be by people who were always 
afraid that every change that was for the benefit and advantage of the 
people at large would in some way, which they could not define, interfere 
with or curtail their special privileges. Even such an enlightened man 
as the Duke of Wellington maintained that the country would be ruined 
by the abolition of the paper duty. If he could entertain such extra- 
ordinarily false ideas, we can well understand that the respectable 
inediocrity of intellects may in some cases delude themselves into the 
belief that the county would be ruined by the circulation of £1 bank- 
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notes. Again, supposing the sum of £20,000,000 of sovereigns were 
abstracted from the pockets of the people, and kept instead in the Bank 
of England vaults, their place being supplied by £1 notes, in what way 
is the nation poorer? Is the country any the worse off for having the 
bar gold in the Bank that is deposited there for the security of the 
holders of the banknotes of a higher denomination? To raise such a 
question now would be ridiculous, yet there is little doubt that similar 
objections were raised at the time that it was first proposed to circu- 
late any kind of paper money. 

One argument used by Mr. Goschen was that the Bank of England 
had lost its former preponderating power as a result of other large 
banks having accumulated a greater amount of deposits than the Bank 
of England holds, and that, in consequence, its position required to be 
fortified in the manner suggested. But there is less to be said for the 











proposed reform on this ground than there is on the ground that the 
time has come for introducing this improvement into our currency. No 
other argument, in fact, seems to be necessary than that, as a question 
of principle, notes of a lower denomination than £5 can now with safety, 
convenience, and economy be used. 

The idea which Mr. Goschen ventilated, that the banks might be 
individually empowered to issue notes against the deposit of a certain 
proportion of bullion will receive, I should think, very little considera- 
tion at the hands of practical people, for the simple reason that it 
would be a retrograde movement in the direction of decentralisation, 
which would practically be undoing the long and laborious process of 
transferring to the Bank the lapsed issues of country banks which have 
gone out of existence. 

The peculiar thing about our people is that, no matter what the 
change proposed is, unless it puts directly or indirectly something 
worth having into every possible objector’s pocket, a chorus of objec- 
tion is raised and maintained. I cannot help thinking that there is 
something in this climate that causes people to object to every change 
that does not at once affect themselves favourably. There must be a 
certain sense of enjoyment felt by the well-to-do in contemplating 
those who are less well-to-do being baulked in attempting to gain 
some advantage which is the privilege of those above them. Some | 
people object to £1 notes because they run the risk of having to 
take dirty ones. But they never need do it. If the Bank of England 
issue them as it does the £5 notes, no person need necessarily expose 
himself to having to take dirty ones. If a man carries £1 notes 
with him, fifty of which would hardly be felt in the pocket, he need 
never have to take them as change. The wage-earners are not likely 
to soil them on purpose, and therefore there seems to be only senti- 
mentality in that objection. In all the banking and financial crises 
that have so far occurred in London a loss of confidence has always had 
more to do with the initial trouble that has had to be passed through 
than anything else. It is fear that they cannot obtain legal tender 
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money at any price to pay their liabilities at maturity that causes 
people to make precautionary withdrawals of deposits, leading to drains 
of gold and consequent high rates of interest. As people see the Bank’s 
store of gold falling from twenty-two millions to under one, as it did on 
one occasion, panic seizes them and a wholesale slaughter of innocent 
frightened investors follows. But, if over the twenty-two millions of gold 
some five millions or so more were added to the store, confidence would 
not be lost, for the simple reason that, before an equivalent amount to 
the extra reserve had been withdrawn, the Bank would have been able 
to make its rate of discount effective. 

It is generally admitted that the meeting held by the London 
Chamber of Commerce failed to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as 
to what would be the practical effect of the proposed new departure, 
and it seems somewhat surprising that that meeting broke up without 
having made up its mind as to what in general terms ought to be done. 
Whether right or wrong in their views, all who have passed through 
these crises and watched the first effects of a panic on the money 
market, and seen what was wanted to prevent timid people from rushing 
into foolish extremes, should now say what they think and thus assist 
in arriving at a solution of a problem which ought once and for all to 
be set at rest. Now, in the first place, it is important to clear the 
grountof what I venture to call certain fallacies. It has been said by 
more than one authority in the course of this controversy that an issue 
of £1 notes to the public would drive gold out of the country. That 
opinion, I think, is the result of confusion between the effects of an 
inflated currency such, for instance, as the Argentine currency of to-day 
and a paper currency which is at par with gold. If the proposed £1 
notes are accepted and circulated as the £5 notes are, the sovereigns 
which the £1 notes would replace would remain in the Bank of Eng- 
land only to be used temporarily for export in case of emergency, as 
Mr. Goschen proposes, instead of our having again to go hat in hand to 
France and Russia. When the temporary drain of gold was over, the 
metal would return and be quite as securely in our possession as if the 
sovereigns had remained in the pockets of the people. There seems to 
be an extraordinary nervousness about this gold that is in the pockets 
of the people, as if national bankruptcy must result from its being 
taken away in any quantity. Surely gold is not the only thing possessed 
by Great Britain with which she can exercise a purchasing power over 
the gold possessed by other nations. Such nervousness belongs to the 
order of fallacies which has prevented the carrying out of so many 
reforms. The huge mass of merchandise, to say nothing of our public 
securities, can always be turned into money sufficient to meet*a crisis, 
at a price. Gold is not the only commodity in the world that other 
people possessing gold will change it for. This being the case, what we 
have to provide is the smallest possible extra margin of gold which, in 
quite exceptional times of difficulty, is a sufficient buffer between the 
Bank of England and a fall in the exchanges resulting from the 
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operations of those who have overtraded, and require in their turn 
to be helped during a period when a want of confidence prevents them 
getting the credit they have been accustomed to, and are in need of, 
through being unable to realize their securities or sell their wares. 
The Overend-Gurney crisis and the Baring crisis, may be said, roughly 
speaking, to occur once in about fifteen years. When there is no 
reason to fear the occurrence of a crisis our system works perfectly well, 
and, although many timid people who do not fully understand the work- 
ing of it are alarmed at every large withdrawal of gold from the Bank, 
itis a system which is the admiration of the world, because it is not only 
efficient but far and away the most economical that has ever been seen. 
In fact, now that the banks have been induced to employ a smaller 
proportion of their deposits and keep a larger liquid balance of cash, 
at the same time acting in the matter of discount rates more closely in 
concert with the Bank of England than they used to, there is really not 
very much of reform required to put the Bank of England into a posi- 
tion which will enable the directors to deal with any crisis that may 
arise. 

It is necessary to emphasize the difference between a nation that 
possesses abundant wealth to purchase gold with, and nations, of which 
there are, unfortunately, a good many just now, whose credit does not 
enable them to purchase any large amount of gold. This being the 
difference between a rich country and a poor one, my understanding of 
the question of the metallic reserve is, that all we have to ascertain, as 
I have said, is what margin of gold is a sufficient minimum over and 
above the usual average reserve of the Bank of England which will 
suffice to meet a drain abroad, while the Bank directors are, with their 
usual measures of borrowing money on stock in the market and raising 
their rate of discount, making the value of money in this market 
effective to attract a supply from abroad and check its outflow from 
here. I must confess I was somewhat surprised to see that Mr. 
Montagu raised the question in his letter to the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer of January 23, of the estimated amount of English bills held 
on London abroad, as if it was a very formidable difficulty in the way. 
He remarked, ‘a large portion of this money (forty millions sterling) 
could be demanded from us in gold very suddenly.’ I may parentheti- 
cally remark here that a higher authority on such matters even than 
Mr. Montagu informed me recently, and the statement was confirmed 
by one equally well informed who joined in the discussion, that the 
amount of bills running on London is not £40,000,000 but nearer 
£300,000,000. Did Mr. Montagu ever know at any period of crisis, 
or at any other period, of a large portion of such an amount being 
‘demanded from us suddenly in gold’? Is it at all likely that 
French bankers would go to the expense of taking away twenty 
inillions of gold, to effect which they would, of course, have to pay 10 
per cent., and even more to discount some of their bills here before 
the gold withdrawals could take place? and when they had got that 
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gold, what could they do with it? It would be difficult for them 
to import a bigger white elephant. Besides, all bankers are large 
holders of securities, and it would be difficult to suggest a more effective 
way of depreciating their own property than by trying in times of 
financial crisis at a neighbouring centre to aggravate the difficulties. 
In my humble opinion, such a danger as that is of the remotest, and 
unnecessary to provide against. No better proof, I think, of the 
soundness of this view is to be found than in the fact that, when there 
was the most important commercial failure that has ever oceurred in 
this country, French bankers not only did not send their bills on 
London to be discounted here, but, on the contrary, lent us some gold 
to prevent indirectly injury to their own interests. 

If, then, it is agreed that the introduction of £1 notes is sound in 
principle as currency, that the question of forgery would not be a 
formidable difficulty, and that the public to some extent are willing to 
receive them, we arrive at a partial solution of the problem which is to 
free us for the future from the humiliation we experienced in November 
1890. If some people prefer sovereigns, it is very easy for them to 
continue to use them, but I think it is tolerably certain that when 
present objectors have become accustomed to the paper-money, as | 
have by living for years in a country where there was no gold except 
in the State Bank, they will soon rather prefer the paper which is 
more easily carried in the pocket and transmitted through the post. 

The extra reserve of gold, in my humble judgment, that is required 
to put the Bank ina perfectly satisfactory position to meet any foreign 
drain is no more than £5 millions. The efficient management of the 
Bank of England as regards raising its rate in good time and making 
it effective, is a factor in the problem of quite as much, if not of more, 
importance than an extra reserve of gold. It must never be forgotten 
that the export of gold from a country is a question of price. Nobody 
moves gold unless it pays, directly or indirectly, and again there is much 
less danger of such serious results arising from financial crises in these 
times than there was before we had ocean telegraph cables. And I 
repeat, and labour the point, that gold is not the only commodity with 
which we discharge our foreign indebtedness ; it is the commodity which 
is used to settle only an infinitesimally small amount of a nation’s in- 
debtedness. People who do not quite think enough into these questions, 
to use a slang term, always think the bottom is going out of a city’s 
financial stability when a drain of gold sets in. Large reserves of gold 
lying at commercial centres, like rows of idle steamships laid up and 
idle, mean stagnant trade. When gold is actively moving about, it 
means that commercial houses are doing a brisk trade as a rule, and 
that the expense of settling with gold can easily be spared out of the 
profit. If the Bank rate is raised to 4, then to 5, then to 6 per cent., 
some people think something must be wrong, and that the business of 
the country is coming to grief. Dear money means that traders have 
been doing a large business, perhaps too large. But is not that better 
No. 5.—VOL. II M 
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than the stagnation which finds its expression in a 2 per cent. Bank of 
England rate for twelve or eighteen months at a stretch ? 
There are three main questions contained in Mr. Goschen’s pro- 
posals :— 
1. £1 notes. 
2. Increase in metallic reserve. 
3. Elasticity of the fiduciary issue. 

No. 1, I believe, will now or hereafter be adopted, and will be a wise 
and useful reform. No. 2 may be put upon somewhat of the same 
platform as Home Rule for Ireland, viz., how much of it will answer 
the purpose. Then there is No. 3. I believe the plan adopted by the 
German Imperial Bank, on the same or somewhat different lines, should 
be used here, and that the Bank of England executive should be armed 
with powers to increase the discount and advance accommodation in 
times of abnormal pressure, by transferring securities temporarily to 
the issue department. 

ARTHUR Crump 


REcENT ATTEMPTS TO EVALUATE THE AMOUNT OF COIN 
CIRCULATING IN A COUNTRY. 

AmonG the computations thus designated, a foremost place is due to 
that which Messrs. Martin and Palgrave have just completed. Their 
method is similar to that which Newmarch employed to determine 
the circulation at the epoch 1843-—4 (History of Prices, vol. vi.). They 
reason: As the percentage which the pre-Victorian sovereigns formed 
of the total circulation (previous to the recall of that coin) is to 100, so 
is the amount of pre-Victorian sovereigns to the total amount of 
sovereigns in circulation (previous to the recall) ; and similarly for the 
half-sovereigns. By means of circulars issued to bankers, Messrs. 
Martin and Palgrave ascertained that the percentage of pre-Victorian 
sovereigns was about 4°/,; and the number recalled was 2,335,000 nearly. 
Whence the total of sovereigns previous to the recall is found to be 
about 58,375,000. Performing a similar computation for the half- 
sovereigns, deducting the coin recalled, and making an addition of 
€11,000,000 on account of the gold coin in the Bank of England which 
does not conform to the general average, Messrs. Martin and Palgrave 
(in their latest version, Hconomist, January 23) give £80,000,000 as the 
amount of the gold circulation. 

Of the two data on which the inference mainly rests- the com- 
parative and the absolute amount of the pre-Victorian coin—the 
former is corroborated, in the case of the sovereigns, by the close 
proximity between the observations for England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; 4°12, 4-1, 4:7 being the respective percentages formed by 
the pre-Victorian coin.! This consilience is not presented by the half- 

1 This impression is confirmed by a more detailed inspection of the returns. The 
English sovereigns which were examined fall into four large classes, for which the 
percentages (of pre-Victorian coin) are respectively 4:2, 3°8, 3:5, 4:6. 
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sovereigns, for which the respective percentages are ‘54, °50, and 1:06, 
But it may be observed that the numbers on which the Ivish and 
Scotch averages rest are very small. The second datum, the absolute 
quantity of the pre-Victorian coin recalled, is too little by the number 
of coins not given up——retained, it may be, as curiosities. Against this 
deficit Mr. Martin—in his letter to The Times of July 21, 1861, 
describing the method of calculation—put the fact that some of the 
recalled pre-Victorian sovereigns ‘undoubtedly came from abroad.’ 
The total officially known to have come from abroad is £162,751. 

Both the data have been subjected to severe criticism in recent 
numbers of Lhe Economist (Jan. 2, 16, 23, 30). The majority of 
the objections which have been made suggest that the result obtained 
errs in defect. This contention, if it is substantiated, will confer on 
the computation the important character of a lower limit to the 
amount of coinage in circulation ; thus rendering the Martin-Palgrave 
inethod complementary to that of Jevons, which—in its simplest form 
at least, when unmixed with precarious calculations based on the 
export and import of coin! —affords a hiyher limit. The two methods, 
if performed jointly, would give two limits between which the quantity 
of the coinage at the epoch to which the returns relate must lie. 

II. Next may be noticed the brilliant attempt to estimate the rupee 
circulation which has been made by Mr. F. C. Harrison in this Journal. 2 
His method is that of Jevons as to its essence, but with a specific 
litference ; the foundation is the same, but Mr. Harrison’s construction 
rests, so to speak, on a great number of props, and they support each 
other archwise. Jevons, seeking to determine the amount of the 
(sovereign) circulation in 1867, reasoned: As the percentage (ascertained 
by the inspection of samples) which the coinage of 1863-—4 forms of the 
total circulation is to 100, so is the amount of the coinage of 1863—4 
presumed to be in circulation to the total circulation. Myr. Harrison, 
seeking to determine the amount of the (rupee) circulation in 1890, 
utilises similarly, not only the amount of the coinage presumed to be 
in circulation, but also the corresponding data for preceding years, 
allowance being made for the greater diminution of the coinage of earlier 
years. How is the comparative degree of diminution ascertained? By 
observing the gradually diminishing proportion which the coinage of any 
year, say 1874, forms in the circulation of successive years, 1877, * 1878, 
1879—1890. These proportions are respectively : 
2°13, 1:8, 1°6, 1:55, 1°45, 1°4, 1:3, 1:15, 1-2, -95, -9, -95, -9, -9 per cent. 
of the total circulation in 1890. They measure the decrease of the 


' See Jevons, Currency and Finance, pp. 266-7. 

? The main part of the computation is contained in the last number of the 
Journal ; the remainder may be expected to appear in the next number. 

3 Assuming with Mr. Harrison that the circulation of 1874 was three years 
in passing into circulation; and, after him also, at first leaving out of account 
the loss suffered by that coinage during those three years (op. cit. p. 733, and 
below, p. 166). 
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coinage of 1874, upon the hypothesis that the total circulation is 
stationary during the period 1877-90; which Mr. Harrison assumes 
as approximately true (op. cit. p. 722). How is thisassumption justified? 
By the consistency of the various results obtained on this hypothesis, a 
consistency which cannot be ascribed to accident. To show this, let 
us suppose that the decrease indicated by the row of figures above 
cited is due, not to the diminution of the amount of the 1874 coinage in 
the circulation, but to the increase of the total circulation with respect 
to which the percentages are taken. Upon this supposition the whole 
coinage of 1874 has passed into the circulation of 1890. But that 
coinage amounted to 4:352 crores! of rupees (Table A); and it forms 
‘9 per cent. of the 1890 circulation (cbid.). Therefore (by Jevons’s 
method) the circulation of 1890 = 4°352 +-009 or 483 crores, a result 
which is violently inconsistent, not only with all Mr. Harrison’s 
estimates, but also with common sense, since the whole amount of 
the coinage issued ab initio is only about 300 crores (Table F). 

It nay be suspected, however, that the downward slope of the 
percentages in question (the row of figures on p. 163), is due only partly 
toa real decrease in the coinage of 1874, and partly to the increase 
of the total circulation. But it will appear, I think, that the 
absolute constancy of the circulation during the period under consider- 
ation, 1877 —1890, is of all simple hypotheses the one which best squares 
with the observations. For if the circulation is not constant, let 
it be allowable to suppose that it increases regularly, say, is multiplied 
by a factor a which is greater than unity. Also let us suppose 
(in conformity with the data expressed in Mr. Harrison’s Table D) that 
the whole of the 1874 coinage has passed into circulation by 1877 ; and 
that the apparent yearly decrease of that coinage—that is, the decrease 
of the percentage which that coinage forms in the total circulation-—is 
6°136.° Then the real yearly decrease of the 1874 coinage is given by 
the factor x (100 —6°136) + 100, or « x °93864. Therefore the 
amount of 1874 coinage in the circulation of 1890 (thirteen years after 
the initial time, 1877) is 7} x (-93864)!° x 4:352 erores. But the 
proportion of 1874 coinage in the 1890 circulation is ‘9 per cent. (Table 
A). Accordingly, the coinage of 1890 equals 

xl} x (-93864)" x 4°352 x 100 +°9. 
Or, taking logarithms, 
log. circulation of 1890 = 13 log. x +2°3269.... 
By considering the coinage of 1875 I find another equation of the 
same form, namely 
log. circulation of 1890 =13 log. x + 1:9996.... 

1 Tt may be well to remind the reader that a crore = 100 lakhs = 10,000,000 
rupees. Thus 4°352 crores = 43,520,000 rupees, 

2 This figure is thus obtained from the series cited on p. 163. The difference between 
the first and second of those figures (2°13 and 1:8) is 15:493 per cent. of the first ; the 
difference between the second and third is 11:112 per cent. of the second, and so on. 
And 6°136 is the average of the percentages 15:493, 11-112, &c.—the arithmetic mean 
(not the geometric, which I should have preferred). 
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The coinage of 1876 supplies another equation, and so on up to a 
recent year,! namely, 1886; the equation corresponding to which proves 
to be 

log. circulation of 1890 = 2 log. a +2:0982. 

Here, then, are twelve? simple equations involving two unknown 
quantities, the logarithm of the circulation of 1890 and the logarithm 
of the yearly increase a. Proceeding according to the received rules 
prescribed by the calculus of probabilities for such cases, I find, as the 
inost probable value of the circulation, 125 (crores); and as the most 
probable value of the factor constituting the yearly increase ‘995, 
approximately unity. This result is confirmed by separately consider- 
ing the first six and the second six of the twelve equations. From the 
first batch I find the factor 1-029; from the second batch 1-018. — This 
calculation appears to me to have quite the rigour of physical science. 

It will be noticed that the value for the circulation which has been 
obtained has the worth which attaches to the mean of a_ great 
number of observations. We may obtain a mean of equal worth more 
simply, once it has been ascertained that the currency'is stationary, by 
calculating the circulation for 1890 from the coinage of each year 
separately and averaging these results. For instance :—Circulation 
of 1890=Coinage of 1876 x (-9486)!8 « 100 + 1:6; where -9486 is the 
factor’ whereby the coinage of 1876 yearly shrinks (Table D), 13 is 
the number of years elapsing from the year in which the 1576 
coinage passes fully into circulation (ibid.), and 1-6 per cent. is the 
proportion of the 1876 coinage in the 1890 circulation (Table A). The 
result, which differs but slightly, and in virtue of a minute technical 
point,* from the result which Mr. Harrison obtains by a parity of reason 
in his.Table J, is 129 crores. Similarly calculating the circulation from 
the datum for each year except 1881 from 1874 to 1886 and 1874, 1878, 
1886, and taking the mean of all the twelve results, I find 133° for the 
circulation. 

Or, again, we might have collected into a focus the single rays 


' In conformity with Table D, op. cit. 

2 Following Mr. Harrison, I do not utilise the returns for 1881 on account of the 
smallness of the coinage in that year, and the consequent irregularity of its incidents. 
No great difference, however, would be caused by including these data. 

3 The point is that, in estimating the waste of the 1876 coinage during the eleven 
years, Mr. Harrison has worked with the decrements for cach year, the percentages 
6-250, 0, 6°6683....(Table D); whereas I have employed the average decrement 
5140. Mr. Harrison speaks of his principal Table as the bed of Procrustes in which 
all the coinages have been stretched. In performing this operation he has, so to 
speak, made each joint of the stretched victim to correspond to a particular part of 
the bed; whereas I have been content with a coincidence upon the whole—a pro- 
cedure in favour of which there is not only classical authority, but mathematical 
convenience. It may be remarked that the difference between us would have 
disappeared, if I had employed (as I would, if he had given) geometrical, not arith- 
metical means of the yearly decrements of the coinage. 

+ See his account of this Table at the foot of his page 735. 

° If the year 1881 is included, the result is 128 crores. 
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afforded by each annual observation, after this fashion: Determine 
the amount to which each coinage must have shrunk by 1890; add 
these amounts, and put the sum of them x 100 + the percentage which 
the 1874-1886 coinage forms in the 1890 circulation (1874 and 1886 
being the first and last years with which we operate) for the 1890 
circulation. This method of averaging corresponds to Mr. Harrison's 
Table F.1 

In thus proceeding we assume that each coinage has, if not for 
every year, at any rate on an average of years, its own rate of waste. 
But, if we assigned to all the coinages a common average rate of waste. 
we should come on the conception suggested, but not, I think, very 
happily worked out, by Mr. Harrison, in his Table EK. 

So far I have made abstraction of the second appreximation, which 
Mr. Harrison performs by taking account of the waste suffered by 
each coinage before passing fully into circulation. Upon a probable 
hypothesis with respect to this waste, he is able to knock off some 10 
per cent. from his results; and exhibits in his Tables G and K a 
new series of estimates smaller than the former, but still consistent 
with each other. 

While we admire the marvellous convergence between different 
methods, we must not forget what it is they agree in establishing : 
namely, that a figure somewhere about 120 crores is not the amount of 
the rupee circulation—but a superior limit thereto. If each coinage, 
while passing into circulation, were to be diminished to any extent in 
one and the same ratio, multiplied by a common fractional factor y, 
we should have no means of detecting y. The whole beauty of the 
computation would survive, though much of its use would disappear. 
[t is as if the arch, while remaining erect, with all its mutually sup- 
porting parts compact, should sink down as a whole owing to the 
treacherous softness of the ground. But the architect has secured, 
his structure by certain external buttresses—let us hope incident on 
firmer ground—in the shape of independent estimates of the loss 
suffered by the coinages through export, hoarding, accident, and melting 
(op. cit. p. 739). It is remarkable that this collateral estimate—unlike 
the corresponding second approximation in the hands of Jevons—points 
to the conclusion that the primary estimate was wnder-estimated. 

III. The only computation which can be compared with Mr. 
Harrison's in statistical interest is that which M. de Foville has founded 
on the monetary enquétes which were conducted in 1878, 1885, 1891. 
The French statistics are in some respects more imposing than the 
Indian, extending back over a much greater number of years. The 
number of coinages figuring in the computation is much greater; but 
the number of circulations analysed is much less. Against the ten or 


' With, as before, a trifling difference. 
“See Bulletin de Statistique for Oct. 1878, Aug. 1885, and Aug. 1891; also 
Journal de la Société de Statistique, Feb. 1879, Jan. 1886, and Nov. 1891. 
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twelve analyses of Indian circulation—the columns in Mr. Harrison’s 
Table A-—there are only three French monetary censuses. The web of 
the French texture, so to speak, is longer and more beautiful; but 
owing to the deficiency of warp the stuff has not equal consistency. 
The contrast thus indicated the perfection of the French statistics in 
some senses, but their comparative weakness in that direction in which 
the strain of the reasoning is felt—may be illustrated by the following 
tables, relating to 20-frane gold pieces issued from the French Mint. 
The figures in the first row of Table I. are obtained from the figures 
(given in the Bulletin de Statistique for August, 1891, p. 147) which 
express the proportion between the number of coins of a certain date 
found at the exquéte and the number of coins minted at that date ; 
each of these figures has been divided by this fraction: the total 
number of samples at the enguéte + total number of coins issued up 
to the date of the enquéte (so as to reduce the returns for different 
enquétes to a common denominator). 


Table 1. showing the extent to which the coinage of particular years survives in com- 
parison with the average survival of the coinage as a whole ; as ascertained fron 
the enquétes of 1891, 1885, and 1878 respectively. 


_Enquetes. ISo4. IS5o. IS56, IS57 IS3S, Isao. IS60, | Isel. 862, 
| 
| 
1SY1 I?) EI Lo 1:2 a 3 1-1 }-] 1°3 
18s) 1-1 1+] a £2 1:2 1+] 1-1 1-0 FI 
IS7S 1-0 | Sea Oo” 1 1-03 1-1 1c! Pd 1:2 


Table 11. showing for decades what Table 1. showed for single years ; as ascertaine 
trom the enqguétes of 1891 and 1878. 


ne Si) 1S] a9 189 1 y 128 3 18 2 1262.5 Remaining 

Enquetes, O2—12 ISls—v2 Is23—32]1 12 1S4 2 83—O2 1862--741 period.2 
Iso] O-4 O-4 O OG 16 ja Li Oo” 
IS7TS Od O-4 OG OF KS 1-0 1-2 1-0 


These statistics of the survival of coins are certainly most perfect 
in their coincidence, probably far more regular than any vital statistics 
concerned with the ages of man— especially woman. 

Yet for the particular purpose now before us it may appear that the 
French statistics are not so perfect as the Indian. M. de Foville’s com- 
putation seems to occupy an intermediate position between the simple 
Jevonian and the highly compound Jevonian, or Harrisonian method. 
The beautifully regular figures which we have looked at are not those 
from which an approximate value of the circulation is directly found ; 


' There are no returns for 1872 and 1873. 

2 The remaining periods comprehend 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878, in the case of 
the 1878 enqguéte ; and, in the case of the 1891 enquéte, the remaining years up to 1891 
including 1891, and excluding 1880—85, during which there was no coinage. 
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the data on which the Jevonian method is best rested are figures 
formed like those in Tables I. and II., but greater than unity. 
The annexed table shows such figures as ascertained from the only 


Table III. showing the extent to which the coinage of certain biennial periods survives 
in comparison with the average survival of the coinage as a whole ; as ascertained 
from the enquétes of 1878 and 1891. 


Enquetes. | 1875—7t. 18T77—7S. 1879 —Sb. | 18sT—S8. | 1889—90. 1890—91. 
1891 O-7 l OT 0-5 2°3 3 
1878 1-2 1°3 


two enguétes which are available for this purpose. (For the enquéte 
of 1885, made after a cessation of coinage for five years, does not, I 
think, present this phenomenon of terminal rise:) A little attention 
will show that the figures in this table, especially the last or 
penultimate figure in each row, are what we want for the useful 
application of the Jevonian rule of three. In fact, the result of 
that method may be defined as the total coinage up to the date 
of the enquéte with which we are concerned divided by that figure 
in the corresponding row of Table IIT. which we select as best to 
operate with.!. I cannot think that the proper figure is clearly indicated. 
Each figure (e.g. 2°3) in Table III. = 
number of samples bearing a certain date (1889—90) 
total number of samples observed at a certain enquéte (1891) 
coinage of that date (1889—90) 
coinage of all dates up to that enquéte (1803—91) 

The last denominator, the coinage of all dates, divided by the figure in question (2°3) 
is the Jevonian formula for the circulation as deduced from the coinage of the 
biennial period selected (1889—90). 

M. de Foville in his computation based on the 1891 enguéte (L’ Econo- 
miste Francais, Sept. 19, 1891) uses in effect, as I understand, the 
datum corresponding to 1889—90. But was it not at least equally 
proper to include the datum for 1891; in which case his result would 
have been increased by some thirty per cent.? Again, as the terminal 
figures for the enquéte of 1878 are so much smaller than those for 
1891, while the total coinage up to the date of enquéte is not materially 
different—that of 1891 being larger than that of 1878 by only about 
2 per cent.—we must suppose the circulation (of French 20-frane pieces 
within France) in 1878 to have been larger than in 1891. That is not 
paradoxical, considering that there has been little influx to compensate 
the evaporation, not to say drainage, of thirteen years. There is here 
nothing improbable, yet nothing probative. One misses the consilience 
of results to which the Indian statistics have accustomed us. 

' Thus the number of French 20-franc pieces issued, from the initial date (1803) 
up to the present (1891), amounts to 362,809,000; and accordingly the Jevonian 
estimate for the present circulation (of French 20-franc pieces in France), as based 
on th ata for 1889--90, is that amount + 2°3, or nearly 158,000,000. 
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I am aware, of course, that M. de Foville has otherwise obtained 
the probative force of consilience. In particular, the correspondence 
between his computations of the gold and silver circulation is very 
reassuring. He first estimates the stock of silver at about 2,500,000,000 
franes,! of which 1,200,000,000 are 5-frane pieces in active circula- 
tion. From the latter figure he passes to the existence of gold to the 
amount of 2,700,000,000 frances in virtue of the remarkably constant 
proportion, 31: 69, between the gold and silver circulation attested by the 
enquétes. And this estimate—taking account of the coins ‘immobilised ’ 
in the Bank and other circumstances—exactly squares with the applica- 
tion of the Jevonian method to the data of 1889—90, in such wise as to 
confirm the estimate of the gold circulation at 4,000,000,000 frances. 
Where several such coincidences concur, it seems as improbable that 
the computation should fail, as that a party of men roped together 
should all fall into a crevasse. I only say that there does appear to be 
a chink in the data to which Jevons’s method is applied. 

IV. Doubts would be removed and conjecture would be merged 
in certainty, if we had but one more datum, the net efflux (or influx) 
of coin in recent times, if only the statistics of the export of money 
could be relied upon. M. Ottomar Haupt indeed does not hesi- 
tate to work with those materials ; and (in the London Hconomist for 
October 3, 1891, and January 16, 1892) obtains an estimate for the 
French silver currency and English gold currency by a method setting the 
monetary exports against the imports, like that which Newmarch em- 
ployed to determine the currency in years subsequent to 1844 (History 
of Prices, vol. vi. p. 703). But there are many who think that these 
statistical materials are too unsound to give support to any in- 
ference. As pointed out by Dr. Soetbeer (Materials, Taussig’s trans- 
lation, p. 352), there is a total failure of consilience between the 
recorded imports of precious metal into England from France and 
exports from France to England and vice-versdé. Not even when an 
average over many years is taken does an appearance of regularity 
arise. And it may be added that, if the difference between the efflux 
from and influx into England be deduced from the English and French 
statistics respectively, the results are still found to be totally disparate. 
Messrs. Martin and Palgrave, in an important letter to The Economist, 
January 23, 1892, add instances which have come under their personal 
experience showing the worthlessness of the declared values of mone- 
tary export. ‘Proved unsoundness’ is the qualification applied to 
these statistics by the Committee of the British Association on the 
data available for determining the use of precious metals in a country.2 

In the absence of this desideratum, it is to be feared that the 
Jevonian method is calculated to afford at best a higher limit to the 
circulation. Hence the peculiar worth of the Martin-Palgrave method, 
if affording a lower limit. F. Y. EpGewortH 
1 Nominal value. 

* See Report of the British Association for i8ss. 
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THE BANK OF SPAIN. 


THE law regulating the right of issue by the Bank of Spain was 
changed last year for a purpose common enough in the infancy of 
banking, but rather unusual in latter times, viz., the providing for the 
financial necessities of the Government. The old law required the 
Bank of Spain to keep in coin and bullion one-fourth of the notes in 
circulation, and it fixed the maximum circulation at five times the 
capital of the Bank, that is, 750 millions of pesetas, or 30 millions 
sterling—the capital being 150 millions of pesetas. The law, it will 
be seen, was based upon no scientific principle, but it worked fairly 
well as long as the Government did not abuse its authority over the 
Bank. Spain for a long time has been spending much more than she 
can afford, and every year, therefore, there has been a large deficit, so 
that, at the beginning of last year, the floating debt was stated by the 
Government to amount to 800 millions of pesetas, or 32 millions 
sterling. Successive Ministers of Finance had abstained from borrowing 
abroad to fund this large debt in the hope that they would raise the 
credit of the country by showing that it was able to do without foreign 
loans. If at the same time the Ministers had tried to cut down the 
expenditure and to increase the revenue, their policy would have been 
intelligible and praiseworthy. But, unfortunately, they were not able 
to do either, and so the credit of the country did not rise as they had 
expected. The Baring crisis made it impossible to borrow largely 
abroad, and the Finance Minister was thus compelled by necessity to 
continue doing what originally he had done from calculation. The 
consequence was that the Bank was unable to give the accommodation 
to trade and agriculture which was required, and had to devote too 
much of its resources to financing the Government. At the end of 
1886 the loans and discounts, that is, the accommodation given by the 
Bank to the business community, amounted to £24,824,000; at the end 
of April, 1891, they had fallen to £16,493,000, being a decrease in the 
four years and four months of £8,331,000, or over 33 per cent. Trade 
had not fallen off in the meantime; on the contrary, it is certain that 
Spain had advanced in prosperity ; but the competition of the Govern- 
ment with the business community was so keen that the latter had to 
go without one-third of the accommodation they formerly had got. 
That this is the true explanation will appear from the following figures. 
At the end of 1886 the Bank of Spain held in 4 per cent. Government 
Bonds and in Treasury Bills 19} millions sterling ; at the end of April, 
1891, the Bonds and the Treasury Bills together amounted to 
£30,606,000, being an increase in’the four years and four months of 
£11,106,000, or about 57 per cent. Thus, while the Bank decreased by 
one-third the accommodation it gave to the trading and agricultural 
community, it increased by more than one-half the accommodation it 
gave directly or indirectly to the Government. As the deposit system 
is little developed in Spain, the Bank was able to do all this only by 
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increasing very largely its note issues. Thus at the end of 1886 the 
circulation amounted to £21,063,000 ; at the end of April, 1891, it had 
risen to £29,540,000, being an increase of £8,476,000, or over 40 per 
cent. To sum up, in little more than four years the Government, 
abusing its authority over the Bank, compelled the latter to reduce by 
one-third the accommodation it gave to the business community, to 
increase the accommodation to itself by more than one-half, and to 
auginent the note circulation by fully 40 per cent. But, as already 
stated, the maximum circulation allowed by law was 30 millions 
sterling, and at the end of April of last year the Bank was within less 
than half a million sterling of this maximum. Practically, therefore, 
the Bank was at the end of its tether. Whatever might happen, how- 
ever great the needs of the Treasury or the danger of a crisis, the Bank. 
without breaking the law, could not increase its circulation by even 
half a million sterling. As the Government either would not or could 
not cut down the expenditure or raise the revenue, and as it clearly 
had no chance of borrowing abroad, it felt that the only course open to 
it was to give the Bank further authority to issue notes. 

The new law passed last year raises the maximum limit of cireu- 
lation from 30 millions sterling to 60 millions sterling, and at the same 
time requires the Bank to hold one-third of the actual circulation, half 
in gold and half in silver, the old law requiring only one-fourth to be 
held. If the Bank is willing to hold half the amount of the circulation 
in coin and bullion, then it may exceed even the maximum of 
60 millions sterling otherwise fixed for the circulation. Looked at as 
a currency measure, this law has almost every fault: It affects to 
regulate the circulation, and yet it does not do so effectually. It is 
obviously impossible for any Government to foresee what amount of 
circulation may be required by a country. The fixing of a maximum, 
therefore, risks either depriving the community of the accommodation 
it requires, or tempting the issuing bank or banks to try to get into 
circulation more notes than are needed. It may be urged, indeed, 
that there is a maximum in the case of the Bank of France also. But 
the Bank of France has much vaster resources than the Bank of Spain, 
it is always admirably managed, and the Governinent does not abuse 
its authority over it. Although, then, the French law is defective, the 
management of the Bank of France is so good tlrat its credit is unim- 
peachable. But, further, the Spanish law requires the Bank of Spain 
to hold in gold and silver one-third of the circulation, and yet it pro- 
vides no effectual machinery for carrying out the enactment. It may 
be added that to fix upon a proportion of one-third is a mere rule of 
thumb regulation, resting upon no scientific principle. It is true that 
the United States Treasury sets apart 20 millions sterling in gold 
as a special reserve to secure the exchangeability of the old Treasury 
notes, or greenbacks—which is only about 28! per cent. But the 
credit of Spain is hardly comparable to that of the United States, and 
in any case the recent currency legislation of the United States is a 
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precedent to be avoided, not followed. But, of course, the Act was 
passed, not for the sake of improving the banking law of Spain, but for 
providing means of supplying the Government with money, and as soon 
as it came into force the Bank was called upon to lend more to the 
Government and to capitalists and speculators who were willing to buy 
its bonds, and therefore were bolstering up its credit. Thus, on 
October 24th, the circulation had increased to somewhat over 30! 
millions sterling. Under the new Act the Bank ought to have held 
one-third of this amount in gold and silver, or in round figures, 
£10,200,000. But, as a matter of fact, it held only 9} millions sterling, 
or nearly three-quarters of a million sterling less than was required by 
law. Of course, the note-holders became alarmed, and the notes 
rapidly depreciated, the depreciation varying from 11 to about 15 per 
cent. according to the kind of coin which is taken as the standard of 
comparison. To remedy this state of things, the Bank renewed two 
loans of a million sterling each, which were due from it in London and 
Paris, and endeavoured to borrow a couple of inillions sterling to buy 
vold and silver; but it failed to get an advance, and the Government 
therefore had to take measures to restore its credit. 

In the same session of the Cortes in which the banking law was 
changed, the Government got authority to raise a loan at home of the 
nominal amount of 250 million pesetas, or 10 millions sterling, in 
redeemable internal 4 per cent. bonds. The great banks all over Spain 
and certain great financial houses in London and Paris formed a 
syndicate to take this loan at about 81, it being agreed that payment 
would be accepted in existing Treasury Bills, so that in fact the Govern- 
ment barely received 4 millions sterling in cash. Out of these 4 millions 
sterling it handed over to the Bank a couple of millions, and the Bank 
has bought the gold and silver necessary to raise its coin and_ bullion 
to the proportion required by law. But as the deposit system is little 
developed in Spain, the Government loan could not have succeeded 
without large advances to the subscribers from the Bank of Spain, and 
this necessitated further increases in the note circulation. Thus, on 
the 22nd January of the present year the circulation had risen to 
£32,942,000. One-third of this amount would be very nearly 11 
millions sterling, but the coin and bullion had risen to £12,243,000, or 
considerably over the proportion required. Yet the credit of the Bank 
has not been restored; on the contrary, the notes are very nearly as 
much depreciated as they were when the gold and silver were avowedly 
much below the proportion legally required. And the explanation is 
not far to seek. The new law was passed, as has been explained 
above, for the very purpose of enabling the Bank to go on financing 
the Government, and since it came into force the circulation has in- 
creased, roughly, by about 3 millions sterling. There is no probability 
that the Government will be able to borrow abroad for some time to 
come. Therefore, there is no chance that it wil] be able to fund its 
unwieldy floating debt, to reduce its liabilities to the Bank, or to cease 
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borrowing. That being so, it is quite possible that the circulation 
may go on expanding indefinitely. Spain, however, is a very poor 
country, with undeveloped resources ; and it is very doubtful whether 
it requires a circulation nearly so large as that already existing. 
At the end of 1886, as shown above, before the Government had 
begun seriously to abuse its power over the Bank, the total circulation 
was a little over 21 millions sterling. In five years it has risen to 
almost 33 millions sterling, being an _ inerease of 12 millions 
sterling, or considerably over 50 per cent. It seems reasonable 
to conclude, therefore, that the circulation is already far in excess 
of the real requirements of the country, and that the depre- 
ciation of the notes is a measure of the excess of the circulation. In 
any case, whether the circulation is already too great or not, there is 
only too much ground for fearing that the Government will go on 
borrowing; that the Bank, in consequence, will be compelled to issue 
more notes, and that thus the circulation will continue to expand. If 
so, it will necessarily become excessive, if it is not so already, and the 
fear of its becoming excessive is almost as efficient in causing depre- 
ciation as actual excess. A new Governor was recently appointed who 
is aman of great ability and high standing. But, of course, he cannot 
refuse to lend to the Government when the consequence would be 
national bankruptcy. He has, however, taken one step which is caleu- 
lated to improve the position of the Bank. Besides lending to the 
Government, the Bank has been in the habit of lending largely to 
capitalists and speculators on Government securities. The new 
Governor has raised very considerably the rate of interest hitherto 
charged on such loans. By so doing he will check applications for new 
advances, and probably he may compel old operators to repay their 
loans. But, after all, the real danger is the pressure from the Govern- 
ment itself, and how that can be turned aside is very difficult to see. 


T. Lioyp 


Mr. Stpxrey WeEsBsB’s ARTICLE ON WOMEN’S WAGEsS.! 


I Have read Mr. Sidney Webb's article on Women’s Wages with 
very great interest and with almost complete agreement. There is only 
one point—less of criticism than of addition—which I should wish to 
make. 

The existence of non-competing groups of labour is now generally 
recognized. The equalizing effect of competition in wages only operates 
within each of these groups. The groups are limited both industrially 
and geographically. That is to say, there is no effective competition 
unless the labourer has the power, mental and physical, of transferring 
his labour from the employment where wages are lower, to that where 
wages are higher. Within each of these groups there is effective 


1 Keonomic Journal, No. IV. 
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competition, but as between group and group there is hardly any, so 
that they are described with sufficient accuracy as non-competing 
groups. 

The problem first presents itself, ‘ What makes the rate of wages in 
any particular group?’ (Profits are for the present left out of con- 
sideration, because capital moves from employment to employment, 
and from locality to locality, with far more freedom than labour.) The 
answer is: The value of the produce of the labour in the most productive 
industry of the group—less what is necessary to replace the capital and 
induce the capitalist to go on with his share in the business of 
production. This sets the standard of wages for the group: a lower 
rate than this tempts the labourer from the less well paid to the more 
well paid employment. Thus effective competition has lately begun 
to exist, for example, between the farm labourers of Essex and various 
London industries, such as driving tram cars, loading and unloading 
ships, ete. The younger and more active minded among the Essex 
agricultural labourers will no longer stay in Essex, working for 10s. or 
12s. a week, when they can earn from 24s. to 30s. and 35s. in an 
employment well within their physical and mental powers. If the 
Kssex farmers are to retain their best men they must give them better 
wages, and tempt them to remain by making the other conditions of 
their work more favourable. 

The most striking example of this sort of thing that has probably 
ever been seen was on the first discovery of gold in Australia. Before 
the gold discoveries, the ordinary wages of unskilled labour averaged 
about 5s. a day. When the production of gold had reached its 
maximum, a labourer possessed of no special aptitude and no extra- 
ordinary apparatus could, by washing the auriferous sand, secure for 
himself about a quarter of an ounce of gold per day: that is to say, 
unskilled labour could command £1 a day instead of 5s.; hence the 
wages of ploughmen, herdsmen, shopmen, had to be raised to a cor- 
responding amount if they were to be induced to remain at their former 
occupations (see Cairnes’s Fssays in Political Economy, pp. 20-52). 
Similar considerations account, in great part, for the different scale of 
wages for similar kinds of labour prevailing in different countries, the, 
higher wages being paid in those countries whose most productive 
industries occupy a high place in the scale of productiveness ; thus the 
ordinary labourer receives much more in the United States and in 
England than he does in Ireland or in Germany; the English and 
American first-class industries, whether in coal and iron or inother raw 
products, being far more highly productive than the first-class industries 
of Ireland and Germany. 

I think this cardinal fact in the solution of the wages problem has 
been too much overlooked by those who have discussed the causes of 
the difference in wages between men and women. The most wealth- 
producing of men’s industries, such as engineering, mining, banking, 
etc., in almost every industrial group are more wealth-producing than 
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the most wealth-producing of women’s industries, such as cotton 
spinning and weaving, school keeping, ete. A bookbinder (male) has 
to be, all things considered, as well paid as, say, a carpenter or a mason, 
or he will not bring up his son to his own trade, but to another in the 
same group which promises better wages. A man servant has to be 
paid as much as a gardener, or shepherd, with a further compensation for 
his loss of independence, or he will turn to one of the trades which he 
feels within his reach. A man clerk in the Post Office Savings Bank 
has to be paid as much as he could earn in other employments he would 
be able to take up. 'The best paid women’s industries in the same 
groups are less productive than the best paid men’s. A woman book- 
binder only looks to get as much wages as perhaps a charwoman, or a 
sewing machinist. A woman servant, who may be, and generally is, a 
much more desirable person to have about one than a man servant, and 
who, therefore, if mere utility governed value, would get more, is paid 
about half as much, because the other employments within her reach are 
only about half as productive of wealth asthe man’s. The woman Post 
Office Savings Bank clerk, who is fully as good at her work as the man, 
and in some respects better, is paid about one-third as much because, if 
she were not a Post Office clerk, the other employments open to her 
would be governessing or something of that kind. The male heads of 
departments in the General Post Office are paid salaries sufficiently 
large to cause them to think twice before throwing them up to become 
railway managers, or secretaries to banks, the value of whose special 
skill to their employers is reckoned by thousands of pounds annually. 
The female heads of departments in the General Post Office are paid 
salaries sufficiently large to cause them to think twice before they would 
become superintendents of hospitals, high schoolmistresses, and so on. 
Their remuneration, that is to say, is reckoned by hundreds, where men 
in the saine position would command four or five times as much. The 
reason why women servants command better wages in Lancashire than in 
Dorsetshire is because enough has to be paid them in the former county 
to induce them to take up domestic work, instead of going into a mill. 
Just in the same way a Dorsetshire agricultural labourer is paid less 
than a man doing precisely the same work in Durham, because of the 
comparatively high productiveness of the mining and other trades of 
Durham to which he might devote himself if he chose. From this 
point of view the opening of more professions to women has had an 
important effect in preventing a sharp fall in women’s wages in the 
professional group. If a woman doctor can earn from £500 or £600 to 
£1,000 a year, her sister who has gone in for teaching will not calmly 
sit down and take a salary of £25 a year as a family governess. 
Notwithstanding the immense increase in the number of women 
qualified to teach, and eager to enter the profession of teaching, there has 
been no fallin their wages. The demand elsewhere than in England for 
women capable of leading the educational movement of their own sex 
will react in raising the salaries and social status of women teachers in 
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England. Women occupying these positions in remote parts of the 
world have lately been offered as much as £800 or £900 a year. Even 
when a liberal allowance is made for compensation for expatriation, this 
scale of remuneration is sure to have a good effect on the women’s labour 
market in the educational world at home. 

I have always regarded it as an error, both in principle and in tactics, 
to advise women under all circumstances to demand the same wages for 
the same work as men. The London School Board pays its women 
teachers less than its men teachers, but the number of women applying 
for the posts is considerably in excess of the number required ; whereas 
it is, I am told, difficult to get men enough to fill the vacancies for male 
teachers. Under these circumstances no one can accuse the Board of 
injustice to their women teachers because they pay them less than the 
men teachers for the same work. The cry ‘the same wages for the 
same work’ is very plausible, but it is proved to be impossible of 
achievement when the economic conditions of the two sexes are so 
widely different. The governors of an endowed school in Hertfordshire 
started with the good intention of giving the same wages for the same 
work to all their teachers, whether men or women. The result was 
that the women, attracted by the, to them, exceptionally favourable 
terms, were exceptionally well qualified for the work; the men were 
mere average specimens of their profession. The equality therefore 
was only nominal; the same money bought a better article in the 
female labour market than it did in the male labour market. 

I fully admit the truth of all Mr. Sidney Webb has put forward as 
to the advantage women would derive, as wage earners, from trades 
unionism, and from that development of independence which has 
already shown signs of a vigorous infancy ; but in my view the cardinal 
fact regulating wages is the degree of productiveness of the most 
productive kind of labour within the reach of each individual labourer, 
man or woman ; therefore what women most want is more training, to 
enable them to pursue more skilled handicrafts, and a larger number 
of professional occupations. It is the movement which has already 
taken place in both these directions, during this generation, that 
accounts for the higher wages earned by women as compared with a 
former period, notwithstanding the complete, or almost complete, 
absence of trades unionism, and the vast increase in the number of 
women seeking employment. 

MILLICENT GARRETT Fawcerr 


DURATION OF THE TRADE LIFE OF WORKMEN. 


To obtain a knowledge of the economic loss to a nation from the 
exhaustion or premature death of workmen, the New Jersey Bureau 
of Labour Statistics has instituted an inquiry among the workers in its 
State, the first results of which are given in the Bureau’s last published 
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report. The death-rate in different occupations is known from the 
census returns ; the fatal accidents which befall workmen are recorded 
in official returns, but there is a lack of data which would fix the age 
when a workman’s physical force is spent—when he is laid aside as an 
unproductive unit or must leave his own trade for some lighter occu- 
pation. The New Jersey investigation, which has brought interesting 
facts to light, is called ‘The Effect of Occupation on the Health and 
Duration of the Trade Life of Workmen.’ There are circumstances 
connected with trades which must greatly affect the duration of the 
workmen’s trade life, and these must be taken into account. The 
absence of proper hygienic conditions in factories, the age at which work 
is commenced, the length of hours and the nature of the work itself 
—these have all a bearing on the health and trade life of the workers. 
The New Jersey investigation, which is the result of personal inquiries 
by agents, includes the age at which work was commenced, the number 
of years worked at the trade, when decline set in, the disease from 
which the workmen suffered, their fathers’ occupation, the cause of 
their fathers’ death, &c., but it does not give the number of hours 
worked. We may assume that the hours were from ten to eleven a 
day. Particulars were obtained relating to 1,269 miners, 1,040 glass- 
workers, 2,577 hatters, and 1,122 potters. They were all journeymen 
over twenty-one years of age. 

THE AGE AT WHICH Work was BrGuNn.—Over 28 per cent. began 
work between the age of 12 and 15; 8:5 began under 12; 10 started 
at 16, and all, except 25 per cent., before 20. 

AGE AT THE TIME OF INQuIRY.—The average age of the miners 
was 34; glassblowers were 35 and 37; other glassworkers 37 and 42; 
hatters averaged 34; and among potters the average age was from 
29 to 42. Potters, hatters, and glassblowers are, it should be stated, 
divided into several classes. 

AcE or Deciine.-Among miners (of iron ore) 74 per cent. of those 
at work over 60 were beginning to decline; and 48 per cent. of those 
between 50 and 60. Out of the total number 7:1 per cent. are returned 
as beginning to decline. Glassblowers give way sooner than miners. 
All glassblowers over 60, and the majority of those over 50, were 
beginning to decline. Between the ages of 45 and 50, 75 and 76 per 
cent. of some classes are declining ; and half of those between 40 and 45. 
Of the total number of glassblowers at work, about 40 per cent. found 
their physical force wasting. Hatters seem to decline at an earlier 
age, but in fewer numbers. 22 per cent. of finishers between 35 and 
40 were on the wane, and 24 per cent. of makers. 36 per cent. 
and 33 per cent. of the same classes are the worse for work at the ages 
of 40 and 45. Few of the potters have their strength unabated at 55. 
100 per cent. in three classes are beginning to decline when between 45 
and 50. In other classes more than half of those of the same age are 
beginning to decline. These figures show that there is a smaller per- 
centage of those beginning to decline among the miners than among any 
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other class. This is probably accounted for by the fact that the 
miner’s hours are shorter. 

CausEs OF DEecLINE.—‘ Loss of energy’ is the main cause of decline 
among miners. ‘ Stiffening at the joints’ and ‘throat and lung affec- 
tions’ are the chief causes of incapacity among glassblowers between 
the ages of 30 and 45. Over 71 per cent. of the ‘hat finishers are 
afflicted with ‘ hatter’s shakes’ at the average age of 34:9. This is 
naturally the result of long hours and over-work. 14 per cent. suffered 
from throat and lung affections at the average age of 31. ‘ Hatter’s 
shakes’ is responsible for over 50 per cent. of the decline among hat 
makers. The other principal cause is rheumatism. Lung and throat 
diseases are the chief causes of decline among potters. The New 
Jersey Bureau is continuing its inquiry among other classes. An in- 
vestigation of this character will have an important bearing on 
certain problems now under discussion. If it can be shown that the 
worker’s health is ruined and that he is left a wreck at 40 or 45, we 
may be sure that his hours are too long. 

THE ConpiTion oF AMERICAN Mrners.—Although it appears from 
these returns that miners decline at a later period than glassblowers 
and potters, it must not be inferred that their condition of life is better. 
The mineral wealth of America is in the hands of monopolists, who 
regulate production to suit themselves. Miners are paid very small 
wages compared with the earnings of other working classes, and suffer 
injustices unheard of now-a-days in England. The truck system is in 
full operation. Miners in New Jersey, says this report, are paid from 
4s. to ds.a day. ‘Considering the many millions of wealth annually 
realised from this source of nature’s bounty, it would seem that a 
decent respect for the fitness of things should prompt a more en- 
lightened appreciation of it—a fairer reward and more humane treat- 
ment of the men through whose labour it is made available for our use. 
Yet not only is the pay of miners no more than $1-25 (5s.) per day, 
but they are virtually obliged to trade it out at the company’s stores, 
where prices are much higher than where there is unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to purchase and payments are made in cash. Notwithstanding 
that the laws of the State prohibit this practice of forced trade, the 
truck system with two or three exceptions is general in all parts of the 
mining region, so that small as their earnings are, workmen rarely see 
any of them in the money of the country. In some cases their wives 

are compelled to walk from six to eight miles for the week’s provisions, 
which might be obtained at a short distance from their homes, and at 
much lower rates, if wages were paid in money.’ Such is the power of 
plutocracy in the great Republic. It defies laws, corrupts officials, 
and reduces miners to a state of slavery. 

Rogpert DonaLp 
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THE LABourR COMMISSION. 


THE Labour Commission during last quarter has in Division A been 
pursuing its investigations into mining, and just broken ground in the 
iron industry; in Division B it has passed from dock to seafaring 
labour ; and in Division C it has been busy with some of the minor 
textile trades, and made some incursions among the tailors and 
shoemakers. 

The mining districts dealt with were Lanarkshire and Ayrshire in 
Scotland, Lancashire and the Midland counties of England, and South 
Wales, and the conditions of labour varied much from district to district. 
In the two Scotch counties the workmen are surprisingly backward 
in organization. The Lanarkshire miners have no union at all. Mr. 
R. Smellie, said that they founded a strong county organization in 1879, 
but let it perish in a few years; and in his own district of Larkhall, a 
local union, 1500 strong, was established in 1887,,but—singular reason— 
it died of a successful strike for an advance of wages, which ate up its 
entire funds. In Ayrshire, where there are 10,000 miners, Mr. Keir 
Hardie said that they had had scores of unions, but none of them lasted 
long ; and their present union, of which he is President, was formed in 
1886 with 3000 members, and had now no more than 1000. The chief 
reason given for this failure of organization, both in Lanark and Ayr, 
is the opposition of the employers and the men’s fear of dismissal. 
The employers had always refused to treat with the men’s unions ; 
they had in both counties dismissed delegates who came as deputations ; 
and in Ayrshire, Mr. Hardie said, they had again and again dismissed the 
whole body of workmen who attended a meeting to elect their own 
checkweigher. Rightly or wrongly, the miners lived under such fear of 
dismissal that they had never in either county attempted to make any 
use of their right to inspect the mine. Under these circumstances 
many of the grievances of which they complained, as both Mr. Smellie 
and Mr. Hardie admitted, were such as organization would have cured : 
for example, employers’ evasions of existing laws about the employment 
of unskilled labour, or the supply of timber underground, or other 
matters; but at present they thought fmore inspectors necessary to 
enforce the regulations. One of their chief general complaints was their 
liability to eviction from employers’ houses at a few days’ notice, and 
they asked for the legal substitution of yearly tenure for the present 
system of tenure by employment as the condition of occupation of such 
houses. Being so weak in organization, the miners in both counties 
wanted the eight-hours day by legal enactment, and Mr. Hardie’s union 
could see no way out but to get rid of employers altogether, and 
nationalize the mines without compensation, intrusting their manage- 
ment to County Councils, and applying the royalties and profits to 
working class insurance. 

While organization has hardly begun among the miners of Western 
Scotland, the English miners of South Stafford and Worcester have 
nN 2 
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gone far in organizing conciliation. Colonel Cochrane, Chairman of the 
Coalmasters’ Association of these parts, said a sliding scale had been 
established there as far back as 1874 ; and when it was given up in 1882, 
its place was taken, as is now being done in Northumberland, by a 
Wages Board. This Board lasted only a year at that time, but was 
revived in 1888, and has worked very satisfactorily ever since. It is 
composed of twelve representatives of each side, and the rate of wages 
is determined by the average selling price of all qualities of coal, the 
price to be ascertained from the books of twelve firms, six selected by 
each party. Sliding scales have been tried in South Leicestershire for 
six months, in North Lancashire from 1885 to 1888, and in Cannock 
Chase from 1874 to 1883, and in all cases terminated by the men. Mr. 
Macalpine, proprietor of Altham Colliery, said that the coal-owners of 
North Lancashire were all against a sliding scale, because they found 
it settled nothing, the men always giving notice of termination the 
moment they could make a little money by doing so. Mr. Sopwith said 
that both masters and men in Cannock Chase had got tired of sliding 
scales. In South Yorkshire Mr. Rhodes stated that the masters once 
tried to get a sliding scale introduced, but the men were opposed 
to it, preferring a Board of Conciliation; Mr. Caldwell, a coal- 
owner of West Lancashire, said the employers there would like to have 
a sliding scale, if they could only agree with the men on its basis, but 
they did not like a Conciliation Board ; and the Coal-owners’ Association 
of Lanarkshire, who, without asking the men’s consent, introduced a 
sliding scale in 1887, which the men terminated by a strike in 1889, 
have now, as their representative, Mr. R. Baird, stated, advanced the 
length of believing the only solution of the labour difficulty to be a 
sliding scale fixed by mutual agreement, but with some provision for 
compelling both parties to abide by it. On the Eight Hours Question 
masters have, as before, been invariably hostile. One of their 
representatives, it is true, Mr. Wilkinson, of South Wales, said that the 
eight hours system would do if they adopted the double shift, and that 
the double shift would in any case be a good thing both for employers 
and employed; but another, Mr. Sopwith, of Cannock Chase, declared 
the double shift to be practically impossible in his district, without, 
however, stating any reason why. It may be noted, too, that Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who proposed the trade exemption resolution which was carried 
at the last Trades Union Congress, has made another concession to the 
opponents of compulsory legislation, and now accepts the principle of 
local exemption. ‘If it could be shown,’ said he, ‘ that the miners in 
any given district declared by a majority that the operation of the Eight 
Hours Act would injure them and their trade, I would give them the 
power of exemption from the Act.’ The Fife miners, by means of their 
got their hours reduced to 8} in 1871, and now a representative 


union, 
Connel, reports as the result of the 


of the Fife coal-owners, Mr. J. 
experiment that, through the introduction of improved machinery, 
and laying down of additional railway lines, the output is the same as 
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it was before the hours were shortened. Several of the employer 
witnesses complained of the men’s increasing irregularity of attendance 
when wages are good. Mr. Caldwell supplied the actual figures for 
eight collieries in West Lancashire. For the years 1880-88, when wages 
were comparatively low, the average of absentees was only 11:16 per 
cent. but in 1889-91 when wages were high, it was 16-48 ; but another 
employer, Mr. J. P. White, of South Leicestershire, said that, while irre- 
gularity of attendance was worse now than it was forty years ago, it has 
been much better since 1873, because of the growing and controlling 
influence of the Miners’ Union. On the part of the men, complaints con- 
tinue to be made in the evidence, of employers making it a condition of 
employment to contract out of the Employers’ Liability Act, and some 
wished it made illegal for employers to join an Accident Insurance 
Company, and so save themselves from taking that care which it was 
the purpose of the Act to secure. 

In Division B the Commission has been much occupied with the 
warfare between the Sailors’ Union and the Shipping Federation, and 
the complaints each side had to make of the other’s malpractices in 
their efforts after mutual destruction. There is no thought of Concilia- 
tion Boards yet in this trade, but Mr. W. Key, of the North of England 
Seamen's Union, said his Union would like such a Board as they saw 
among the miners; and Mr. Friend, of the North of England Firemen’s 
Union, had approached the Sunderland Committee of the Shipping 
Federation unsuccessfully on the subject, but he admitted that he had 
made the exclusive employment of Union men a preliminary condition 
of negotiations. The leading witness for the seamen was Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, Secretary of the National Union of Sailors and Firemen, 
whose examination occupied nearly three days. He said the objection 
of unionists to join the same vessel with non-unionists proceeded partly 
from doubts as to the non-unionists’ competency, and partly from the 
desire to strengthen the Union for the better protection of their inter- 
ests, and he explained the general grievances of seamen, for redressing 
which his Union had prepared a number of separate Bills. There 
was a Bill to improve the present scale of provisions ; a Bill to suppress 
under-manning by instituting a legal scale of manning in proportion to 
tonnage ; a Bill to amend the Payment of Wages Acts, 1854 and 1880, 
by enabling a sailor’s wife to secure a portion—half—of her husband’s 
wages weekly; a Bill to prohibit deck-loading in winter altogether; a 
Bill to alter the constitution of local Marine Boards, which at present 
consist preponderantly of shipowners; a Bill to extend the Employers’ 
Liability Act to seamen; a Bill for the conveyance home of distressed 
seamen ; a Bill to require better sleeping accommodation for seamen, 
at least 120 cubic feet of air for each. He had no complaint against 
the line ships on the score of food or manning, it was only against cargo 
boats and ocean tramps. He claimed that the Seamen’s Union could 
be of great use to the shipowners, if it were only recognized by them, 
because it would make itself responsible for the shipment of men—at 
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present a great trouble of the owners—and for the supply of good and 
competent men; if the men failed to be on board at the proper time, 
the Union would compensate the owners for loss, and provide substitutes ; 
and if their men committed offences abroad, they would punish them for 
so doing. Mr. Plimsoll gave some evidence about bad provisions and 
accidents, which has excited controversy outside ; but Mr. Wilson said 
Mr. Plimsoll had exaggerated the case on both points. As to an eight- 
hours day for sailors, Mr. Wilson, while thinking it desirable, and 
approving of a legal enactment, said it was necessary to have the 
manning scale passed first. Mr. Friend, who also thought the manning 
scale must come first, objected to the legal enactment even then, 
because the reduction could be best brought about by arrangement ; 
and for an example he mentioned the experience of a shipping firm who 
had within the preceding three months, at the instigation of his Union, 
reduced the hours of the firemen on their twenty-two boats to six a 
day, and had found that the men by their shorter hours were able to 
get up more steam and the ship to make faster passages. Mr. W. 
Speed, of the Upper Mersey Watermen’s Association, complained that 
in the 400 canal-boats on the Mersey the hands had to work 100 hours 
a week on an average during the whole year, sometimes as long as 
70 hours on a stretch; but they did not think of an eight-hours day, all 
they wanted from the Commission being that after thirty-six hours’ 
work they should have six hours’ rest. Mr. Reuben Manton, of the 
National Federation of Fishermen, gave an interesting account of the 
profit-sharing system which has long prevailed in that industry in the 
North Sea, and made many sad complaints of the tricks by which that 
system is worked to the fishermen’s disadvantage. 

In Division C, evidence was given from various centres of the growth 
of new General Boards of Arbitration, composed of an equal number of 
representatives from the Chamber of Commerce and from the Trades 
Council of the place. Such Boards have been established at Bradford, 
Leeds, and Leicester, and one is in course of formation at Halifax. 
The Leeds Board, said Mr. Marston, its Vice-President, and Mr. Six- 
smith, had worked with the greatest harmony, but as it was only 
started in August, 1890, it had only had two disputes to settle yet. 
Many industries were represented on it, and Mr. Marston thought that 
for arbitration purposes it would do better to form itself into sectional 
Boards for each particular industry, because a mixed body would be 
wanting in the technical knowledge necessary for the case in hand. In 
Leicester, Mr. Bates stated, there were various trades which had 
separate Boards of Arbitration of their own, and it was only when they 
could not agree that recourse was made to the Central Board. Com- 
plaints having been made of the number of married women employed 
in factories, Mr. E. Arnold Forster has obtained statisties for the Brad- 
ford district, and finds that only 164 per cent. of the adult women 
employed there are married, widows being counted as single. Mr. J. 
H. Walker, jute manufacturer, Dundee, said that out of 700 adult 
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women employed in his mill, 251 were married, but 70 of the 251 
were widows, and many of the others were deserted by their husbands, 
or were wives of invalids or of persons in very irregular employment. 
Mr. Bignold, Factory Inspector for Devon and Cornwall, gave very 
strong testimony of the prevalence of overwork of young women in the 
clothing trades. Much difference of opinion continues to be expressed 
about the best age for fixing the beginning of juvenile factory labour. 
Mr. J. H. Beever said that the Halifax Trades Council wished the age 
raised to twelve, and Mr. Roy that the Forfar factory workers wished 
half time abolished and full time to begin at thirteen ; while the Rev. H. 
Williamson, President and Founder of the Dundee Factory Workers’ 
Union, preferred the old age of ten, and Mr. Watson, of the Bradford 
Managers’ Society, said his Society thought that the age should not be 
raised any more. Differences appear also about the eight-hours day. 
The Midland Counties Hosiery Federation, through its President, Mr. 
J. Holmes, object to it, because they think it would lower wages; 
while some of the Leeds and Forfarshire operators want it, because 
they believe it would extend employment. Complaints of the com- 
petition of foreign immigrants were made for London by Mr. Green, 
of the National Union of Boot Clickers; by Mr. Keir, for the Working 
Tailors of Manchester; and by Mr. Inglis, for the Bootmakers of 
Leeds. JOHN Rar 





STATE PENSIONS. 


THE question of public pensions for the aged has again come 
strongly to the front through Mr. Charles Booth’s recent proposal to 
pension everybody at sixty-five, Mr. W. Fatkin’s scheme of municipal 
annuity funds, and especially Mr. Chamberlain’s new plan of assisted 
insurance.! Mr. Booth aims at nothing less than the immediate 
extinction of that great blot on our present social order, the extensive 
pauperism of old age ; and he starts with an estimate of the extent of 
this evil, which, while keeping studiously clear of current exaggera- 
tions, presents a sufficiently grievous total. He takes as his basis 
the fact made known by Mr. Burt’s recent return, that as many 
as 245,687 of the 1,322,696 persons in England and Wales over sixty- 
five years of age—or 18:5 per cent. of them-—were in receipt of 
public relief on the lst of August, 1890; but as that return takes no 
account of those who were temporary recipients of relief at other 
periods of the year, Mr. Booth calculates that if due allowance were 
made for these, the total would amount to 507,660, or 38:4 per cent. 

This result he obtains by ascertaining from the books of the Stepney 
union, that the number of persons relieved in the course of a whole 

1 Mr. Booth’s proposal is published in the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society for December, 1891, Mr. Fatkin’s in the Leeds Mercury of 9th December 
1891, and Mr. Chamberlain’s in the National Review for February, 1892. 
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year, after subtracting deaths, is in that union 23 times the number 
relieved on the average single day, and by adding consequently 134 per 
cent. to the figures in Mr. Burt’s return, with a deduction of something 
like 20 per cent. on account of the smaller proportion of the aged among 
the temporary paupers than among the permanent. It is impossible to 
say how far the Stepney ratio is applicable to the rest of England, 
because the result is affected by differences of local administration, 
and it is of course only offered by Mr. Booth as a provisional estimate 
in the absence of specific statistics—which, however, are now 
being procured by the Local Government Board—but it seems at 
least to receive some collateral support from the official returns on this 
point which have been provided for many years from Scotland. The 
number of persons relieved during the year in Scotland—including those 
who have been relieved and died—is never quite twice the number 
relieved on the average single day, and it would probably come very 
close to Mr. Booth’s figures of 2} times, if allowance were made for 
two sources of temporary relief from which Scotland is free, but which 
together make a difference of a little more than a third to the result 
in Stepney—the system of medical orders to persons not on the poor’s 
roll, and of compulsory relief to the able-bodied. 

Mr. Booth’s remedy is to give a free pension of five shillings a week 
from imperial taxation to all citizens at the age of sixty-five—not only 
to those 500,000 who need it, and whose need gives them a claim on 
the State, but to the other 800,000, who are now able to do without it, 
and whose fellows are, in the ordinary course of industrial progress, be- 
coming as a body better able to do without it. The plan is simple in its 
working and would obviously deliver the aged pauper from a life of 
hardship, though not from real dependence on public charity; but its 
chief difficulty is its great and apparently unnecessary expense. It 
would cost more than twenty millions for the United Kingdom, and 
two-thirds of the outlay is to be incurred, not to save people from 
the real evils of their poverty, but to save them from the wholesome 
feeling of inferiority in accepting public relief. Besides, much old age 
pauperism would remain. It is obvious, for example, that the medical 
order system could not be appreciably affected by a small pension of 
five shillings a week, and if we may argue from Stepney, the recipients 
of medical orders constitute almost a third of our total pauperism. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s plan proceeds on the principle that the cure for 
pauperism in old age is saving in youth, and as he discards Canon 
Blackley’s idea of compulsory thrift, he says the problem is to invent a 
sufficient temptation to induce people to save when they are young. This 
he finds in the proposal that if a young man at twenty-five puts £5 in the 
savings’ bank for the basis of a future pension, the State will increase 
the sum with £15 more, and then if he continues to pay an annual 
premium of £1 for the next forty years, he will receive at sixty-five a 
pension of 5s. a week for the rest of his days. If a State subsidy is to be 
given, this is probably the best form it could take ; but Mr. Chamberlain 
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is too sanguine in believing ‘ that few workmen would resist the temp- 
tation to secure £15 by saving £5,’ for they have already resisted much 
stronger temptations in the same line. The Foresters offered a 4s. 
a week pension at sixty-five for an annual premium of 13s. 5d. begun 
at twenty-five, but after three years only two members had taken up 
the offer, and the experience of the Manchester Unity has been the 
same. But the worst of the scheme is that it does nothing whatever 
for the great body of persons who are too poor to save at all, and so 
leaves our present old age pauperism practically untouched. Of the 
other parts of his scheme, the most important is a provision for the 
widow and orphan children of a contributor who dies-before sixty-five, 
but there is no arrangement for surrender. 

Mr. Fatkin, of the Leeds Permanent Building Society, proposes to 
supersede the present Government annuity system by municipal annuity 
funds. The local corporations are to collect the contributions and 
invest them in their own stock. The collection, he thinks, would be 
cheaper done, the guarantee quite as good, and as municipal stock 
bears a higher interest than the savings’ banks give, the contributors 
would get better value for their money. But these claims are open 
to great doubt, and much the most valuable part of Mr. Fatkin’s work 
is his-triticism of the present Government annuity system. He says 
this system has failed mainly because its terms are too disadvantageous, 
and that they have been much more disadvantageous than they re- 
quired to be, because, in the first place, the working men’s money 
might be more profitably invested than as savings’ bank deposits; and 
in the next, the actuaries have from the beginning fixed the scale of 
payments too high. Instead of basing the scale, as private insurance 
companies do, on the duration of selected lives, he thinks a scheme of 
Government annuities ought to base it on the duration of life among 
the general population. If the whole population insured this would be 
evidently true, but not till then. Mr. Fatkin has, however, prepared 
most careful tables based on Dr. Ogle’s statistics of the decrement of life 
at successive ages, and his letters are an important contribution to the 
discussion of the subject. His twenty-two years’ experience among 
working men has convinced him that the power to withdraw their con- 
tributions to the annuity fund before sixty-five, if they desire, is 
essential to the success of any such scheme, and he proposes that 
instead of returning them, on application, the amount of their paid-up 
premiums without interest, as the Government system now does, it 
should return them their premiums with compound interest. Including 
this alternative, the cost of a pension of 5s. a week after the age of 
sixty-five ought to be, on Mr. Fatkin’s calculation, £1 10s. a year to 
the young man beginning to pay at twenty-five. The premium for the 
same annuity under the present Government system is £1 16s. 10d. 
JOHN RaE 
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THe Poor Law in RELATION TO STATE-AIDED PENSIONS. 


ETHICAL and economic elements are combined more or less in most 
practical problems ; and in the relief of distress they are so intimately 
blended that it is useless to consider, even provisionally, one without 
reference to the other. If people do not get help when they really 
need it, they and their children are apt to become weak in body and 
character, and unable to contribute much to the production of material 
wealth ; but they are sure to become even more degraded if they fre- 
quently get help when they do not need it, and so drift into the habit 
of laying themselves out to get it. The notion that we should do for 
the poor what is on the whole best for them, with but little considera- 
tion of the expense, is one in which ethical enthusiasts like to indulge, 
and at which many practical men shrug their shoulders. But really it 
would not be a very bad investment from a purely business point of 
view. For the sums which we spend on public and private charity, 
though they sound large when looked at by themselves, are small 
relatively to the total value of industrial work. It is doubtful whether 
we spend fifty millions a year on all forms of public and private charity, 
including hospitals and asylums. . Suppose that, by spending fifty 
millions more, we could so raise the character of the people that they 
would on the average do one-twelfth more work, we should add a good 
deal more than it cost to our real national income. This is one ethico- 
economic fact. Another is that ‘any nation can have as many paupers 
as it chooses to pay for.’ 

The principle that public relief should be adjusted simply to the 
indigence of the applicant remained without substantial change during 
sixty years, in which our views on most other social problems have 
changed much. It had its origin in the great dread that overspread 
the nation as a result of the ruinous folly of the old Poor Law ; 
which was perhaps the most serious danger with which England has 
ever been threatened. The great men who prepared the 1834 Report 
set themselves to consider, as they were bound to do, not what was 
the most perfect scheme conceivable, but which of those plans, which 
were not radically vicious or unjust, was the most workable by the 
comparatively untrained and uneducated officials on whom they had 
to depend. They found that in a few parishes poor-relief had been 
given only under conditions and in ways that were distasteful alike 
to the just and the unjust. They asserted, and doubtless they were 
right, that in these parishes people had become more industrious 
and more frugal ; that their wages had risen and their discontent abated ; 
and that their moral and social condition had in every way improved. 
Accordingly they submitted ‘as the general principle of legislation on 
this subject in the present condition of the country—That those modes 
of administering relief which have been tried wholly or partially, and 
have produced beneficial effects in some districts, be introduced, with 
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modifications according to local circumstances and carried into com- 
plete execution in all.’ 

Just as on a battle-field a surgeon may amputate a limb which he 
would have tried to save if he had had the appliances and the leisure 
of a well-appointed hospital, so ‘in the present condition of the coun- 
try’ the Poor-law reformers chose a cruel remedy, because on the 
whole its kindness was greater than its cruelty, and nothing kinder 
was then practicable. They hoped, as I do, that the condition of the 
working classes would improve, till public poor relief would no longer 
be needed, and all the services rendered to them by the State would 
take higher forms. But they did not attempt to prove that public 
relief must always, and from the nature of the case, involve a special 
disgrace, independently of the circumstances under which it is given. 

But the notion that it does has been fostered by legislators, by 
economists and others, and by the action of the stern school of Poor- 
law reformers. It has been fostered also by many officials of the 
Charity Organisation Societies ; and, though I am informed that it is 
not deliberately adopted by the Council of the Central London Society, 
it appears to be practically inculeated by their action and by the general 
tone of their publications. But has it a basis in right reason ? Is there 
any just ground for regarding aid from the rates, to which a man has 
himself contributed, as involving disgrace, when the circumstances 
which have brought him low, are such that he could without disgrace 
have received the same aid from a private stranger, or from an agent of 
a Charity Organisation Society to whose funds he has never contributed ? 

I say a ‘stranger,’ because I admit that the shame of accepting aid 
is always diminished when the motives of the giver are those of personal 
affection and gratitude rather than mere pity. As a man is not dis- 
graced at all by drawing an annuity from a self-supporting Provident 
Society, so he may accept, almost without shame, aid from the children 
whom he has supported in past years. He must feel a little shame if he 
has to appeal to more distant relatives, and a little more if he has to 
appeal to old employers and others, who are linked to him by the ties 
of personal association and affection, but are not relatives. And there 
is a still further step to accepting relief from those who are strangers 
to him ; partly because if that aid is given recklessly, it is almost sure 
to be a disgraceful thing to touch; and if it is given after careful 
inquiry, it can seldom be got without laying bare private affairs to 
strangers’ eyes. 

What seems to be the one solid ground for thinking that aid from 
the rates is more disgraceful in itself than aid from a private person 
or the agents of a private Society, is that the latter can conduct their 
inquiries in such a way as to cause a little less pain than public 
officials cause, partly because they are not so much bound by rule, 
and they have more leisure. Charity Organisation Societies may have 
the defects inherent in all voluntary Associations managed by practi- 
cally self-electing Councils ; and their resources are often inadequate for 
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their undertakings. But they certainly are a noble set of men and 
women full of sympathy and unselfish devotion, who, fearless of blame 
and careless of favour, work straight for what they believe to be the 
true and lasting benefit of the poor; and their touch is gentler than 
that of the average public official. But still I hold that much of the 
shame of public poor-relief is the needless result of evil old traditions ; 
and that of the remainder much could be removed by care and by 
fuller co-operation with private agencies for relief. 
For public inquiry does not necessarily involve disgrace. A Uni- 
versity examination is disgraceful to those who are plucked, but it 
confers honour on those who acquit themselves well. A naval or 
military officer who finds that circumstances give a primd facie case 
against him, demands a court-martial to clear his honour. Ought not 
the same privilege to be granted to a worker whose health and strength 
break down even before the age of 65? And his examination need not 
be very inquisitorial after all. He would have to show evidence that 
he had made reasonable attempts to provide for the future. And, after 
due notice, he would be specially called on to prove that he had saved 
in the early years of life when his wages were already high and his 
expenses not yet heavy. He would need to give an outline of his life’s 
history in a little, but not much more, detail than would be required to 
establish his identity, and therefore his age, under that simplest of all 
pension schemes suggested by Mr. Charles Booth ; and he would have to 
give an account of his present resources and needs; but thatisall. No 
minute scrutiny of his past conduct would be needed; but the facts, 
which he gave in establishing his identity would afford the means of 
proving against him any grave crime or persistent evil living of which 
he had been guilty. If he passed this examination successfully, if he 
proved that he had made all efforts that could be reasonably expected 
of him, and that the misfortunes by which he had been borne down 
were more than he could be reasonably expected to have provided 
against, then he might receive relief without disgrace. 

But many of the ablest officials of public and private charity say 
that the worthy poor can always find sympathy, care, and material 
succour by applying to the Charity Organisation Societies; and 
that things are going very well as they are. Their authority is great, 
but not greater than that of independent and intelligent members of 
the working classes—people who are as stern as any in their condemna- 
tion of the idle and worthless, but who see a side of life which is 
hidden from the best almoners that come among the poor from above. 
And the working classes generally seem to be convinced that the Poor 
Law and the Charity Organisation Societies between them do not cover 
all the ground; and that there is much deep suffering before the age of 
65, which is not distinctly attributable to the sufferers’ own fault, and 
which is often borne in silence ; or is relieved, if at all, with unnecessary 
harshness. 

I submit then that before committing ourselves to any large scheme 
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for the relief, I will not say of the old, but of those among the old 
who have passed the 65th birthday, we ought to inquire whether the 
mere addition of such schemes to our present public and private charity 
would form a satisfactory whole. Such an inquiry would include the 
following questions :— 

(7.) Are the principles of the 1834 Poor-Law defensible on any other 
ground than that of practical exigencies ? And have not the exigencies, 
by which they were then justified, passed away ? 

(vi.) Is not a change needed in the letter of the Poor Law which 
requires that account should be taken only of the indigent and not at 
all of the thrift and character of the applicants for relief? For 
instance, is it right that anyone who is drawing a few shillings a week 
from a Friendly Society should be deprived of the whole of them if he 
applies for relief; and should perhaps be forced to herd with rogues 
and vagabonds whose gross and obscene talk is a pleasure to them and 
a pain to him? Is not the fact that he has made some, though an 
inadequate provision, a reason for making him less, and not more, 
uncomfortable than they ? 

(vv.) More generally, does not the old maxim that outdoor relief 
should be cut off, and indoor relief severely administered for the purpose 
of discouraging improvidence practically discourage those who could 
only save a little? Should not indoor and outdoor relief be so ad- 
ministered as to encourage providence, and to afford hope to those whose 
means are small, but who yet desire to do right as far as they can ? 

(iv.) Are not Charity Organisation Societies spending much of 
their resources on cases that ought to be relieved from funds to which 
all well-to-do people are found to contribute ? 

(v.) If they were so relieved, would there not still remain scope for 
spending well a great deal more than the unselfish members of the 
richer classes are at all likely to subscribe, in providing for exceptional 
cases—-cases which cannot be adequately relieved from public funds 
without making dangerous precedents ? (I assume that the extension 
of the scope of public relfef would be cautious, tentative, and slow ; and 
that able-bodied men would not receive outdoor relief under ordinary 
circumstances ; though the plan of giving temporary outdoor relief to 
their families on condition that they themselves came into the work- 
house might be extended). 

(vi.) When material aid has to be used as a means of acting on 
character, of giving hope and a new start n life, would not the 
knowledge and instincts of working-class administration be eminently 
serviceable ? 

(vii.) Does not the administration of relief, whether under the Poor 
Law or the Charity Organisation Societies continue to be done for the 
working classes and not at all by them? Is not this an anachronism ? 

(viii.) If the public relief were given as suggested, would not the 
Charity Organisation Societies be able to deal calmly and scientifically 
with many hard cases which they now leave on one side, with the 
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result that many persons, who do not share General Booth’s religious 
opinions and do not quite approve even of his methods of social reforin, 
are driven to subscribe to his Social Fund? And if this were done, 
might it not be expected that many of the best of the working 
classes would co-operate heartily in the administration of poor relief as 
they do in almost any other important social movement ? 

(‘a.) Would not the instincts and the organised knowledge of 
working-class members render many inquiries inexpensive that would 
now be costly, and render many modes of action practicable that are 
now wholly impracticable? Could they not supply a force that would 
enable more rigorous treatment to be applied to those who are wilfully 
idle, wasteful, and profligate ? Does not our Poor Law err in being too 
indulgent to the unworthy, as much as in being too hard to the worthy ”? 
And can this be otherwise so long as the force at the back of the Poor 
Law is only that of the well-to-do minority ? 

(x.) In particular, can people who bring up children under condi- 
tions incompatible with health of physical and moral life, be coerced 
into better habits, until the conscience of the best of the working 
classes is enlisted on the side of the Poor Law ? 

(zi.) Would not the policy here suggested induce many persons, 
who now hold aloof from their local Charity Organisation Society to 
give it their support, and to insist that all local charities to which they 
subscribe should act in concert with it? Might not the State also 
then accord to the Charity Organisation Societies a locus standi in 
the administration of hospitals and other public charities and even of 
the Poor Law? And would not those Societies then first truly deserve 
their splendid title ? 

(zii.) Would not the resulting economy in working enable much 
larger results to be obtained without a commensurate increase in ex- 
pense? Would not State money go much further on this plan than on 
Mr. Charles Booth’s brilliant pension scheme ? 

(xiii.) Is not his the only compulsory scheme which would be 
workable in England? And yet would not there be an incongruity in 
having two parallel tax- and rate-raised funds, from one of which a 
inan could be relieved freely after 65, and from the other only with 
disgrace before 65 ? 

(xiv.) Are not many aged paupers ignorant of their real age; and 
do they not give themselves the benefit of the doubt when applying for 
relief? If pensions were granted only to those who could prove them- 
selves to be more than 65 years of age, would not a great part of the 
poverty resulting from old age remain untouched ? 

(av.) Would not a voluntary pension scheme fail to cover much of 
the worst ground, even if its details were much more elastic than those 
indicated by Mr.{Chamberlain ? 

(avi.) If such a scheme should include Mr. Rankin’s proposal 
that those who have,duly insured themselves for an old age pension 
should ‘ receive any Poor-law relief which may be necessary during 
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any period of life, in the form of out-door relief if so desired,’ and if 
it be understood that such relief does not involve disgrace, would not 
the policy of discrimination in poor relief be conceded in principle, but 
in such a way as to forego its chief benefits ? 

ALFRED MARSHALL 





CURRENT TOPICS 


ANXIETY about alien immigration has lately been renewed 
through the marked increase in the number of such immigrants, 
more especially as the increase has taken place mainly in the arrivals 
from Hamburg—the port from which the victims of the Jewish 
persecution in Russia would naturally come. It should be remembered 
that the immigration from Hamburg in 1890 of aliens not stated to be 
en route for America was already more than 50 per cent. greater than that 
of the year before, and it was in 1891 more than 28 per cent. greater 
than in 1890. According to the special return ordered by the House of 
Commons in July ‘of the number of aliens arrived from the Continent at 
Ports in the United Kingdom in each month from June to December, 
1891,’ the number of alien immigrants not stated to be en route for 
America who arrived from Hamburg during those seven months was 
13,354, while during the corresponding months of 1890 it was only 10,415. 
Of course three-fourths at least of the continental arrivals not stated 
to be en route for America are merely passing visitors, who return to 
the Continent again, but the exceptional increase in the immigration 
from Hamburg seems clearly enough to point to some exceptional 
cause, and may very possibly mean, as is alleged by those who are 
raising the alarm, a fresh settlement of distressed Russian Jews. 


Must we, then, stop this immigration, as certain agitators are 
urging? It will not do to try, as some respected writers of letters 
in the Times have done, to turn the agitation out of court ub 
initio as a violation of the established principles of free trade. 
It is a different question. It involves a more serious interest than 
the good or injury of the national trade, viz. the preservation of the 
working class from probable degradation through the competition of 
people accustomed to a lower standard of life, and McCulloch himself, 
the free trade economist par excellence, actually proposed for this 
purpose to stop, not alien, but Irish immigration into England. 
The question is a practical one, turning entirely on the probability 
of the alleged degradation ensuing to any material extent, and 
on actual proofs of such injury from the same source already. It 
is here where the case for restriction has hitherto broken down. 
Jewish settlers have never increased our official pauperism, because 
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when they fall into distress they are maintained by their co-religionists, 
and though they quarter themselves chiefly on trades in which the 
sweating system prevails, there is no proof that the sweating in those 
trades has become any worse since their arrival than it had been for 
decades before they came, while there is evidence that they have 
contended against the system in some cases more successfully than 
our own countrymen. 


A NEW commercial league, on the basis of reciprocal reduction of 
duties, has been established between Germany and Austria, and joined, 
with certain special arrangements in each case, by Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, while its benefits will be practically shared by England 
and all other countries which stand on most-favoured-nation terms 
with any of the federating states. The reductions, though very con- 
siderable in many instances, do not bring the duties so low as they 
were fifteen or twenty years ago; but the importance of this Central 
European Commercial League, as it is called, is that it consciously 
marks the turn of the tide against the late Protectionist reaction. 
Chancellor Caprivi, in introducing the subject to the Diet, made a 
most explicit confession that the high duties prevailing since 1879 
have proved a huge mistake. They worked well enough for a time at 
first, he admitted, because they gave home manufacturers the run of the 
home market, but when other nations followed the example, the result 
was only a continual glut at home and no outlet abroad. They had no 
effect even in restricting importations generally, for Germany was now 
importing 4,000 millions worth of goods and exporting only 3,000. 
The Chancellor is avowedly not a Free Trader, and casts evidently 
no very favourable eye on those 4,000 millions of imports; but he said 
it was vital that something should be done to increase the exporting 
capacity of the German nation. Hence the new Trade League, which is 
to remain in force for twelve years, during which the Chancellor, it may 
be hoped, will learn his second lesson, that the exporting capacity and 
the importing capacity of nations must grow together, and that they 
grow best when their limbs are left freest. 

In France, on the other hand, the opposite policy has again pre- 
vailed, The Protectionist reaction is still only rising in that country, 
where, however, it began later than in Germany. High duties were 
introduced in Germany in 1879, after the great industrial depression, 
but the French tariff remained moderate till 1885, so that the experi- 
ment has yet half its course to run if it takes the same course it took 
in Germany. This it is so far doing in that the first rise speedily led 
to a second in 1887, and that now to a third in the new tariff of the 
present year, which brings the duties generally up to the level from 
which Germany has just found it necessary to descend, and even goes 
far beyond that level in the case of many manufactured products. 
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The result has been to provoke reprisals by Belgium and Italy in regard 
to particular articles, and an absolute refusal on the part of Spain and 
Portugal to conclude commercial treaties with France on the basis of 
the new minimum tariff, so that all trade between France and her 
natural customers must now run the blockade of maximum. tariffs. 


[v is hoped that a great impulse will be given to economic studies 
in Austria by the new Review, Zeitschrift fiir Volksiwirtschaft, Social- 
politik und Verwaltung. The Review is the organ of the Society of 
Austrian Economists, and its editors are Dr. von Bohm-Bawerk, Dr. 
von Inama-Sternegg, and Dr. von Plener, M.P.—representing the most 
different provinces of economic study and practice. The new organ is 
open to all schools ; it is designed especially to promote the study of 
Austrian economic institutions. Such is the programme sketched by 
Dr. von Béhm-Bawerk in his opening article, Our Tusk. He is 
followed by Dr. Biirnreither, On Austrian Social Reforms. Protessor 
Emil Sax has contributed an article on the bearing of economic theory 
on Progressive Taration. Professor von Wieser, in an essay entitled Ji- 
dustry ona Large Scale and Productive Co-operation, exposes the defects 
of German and Austrian legislation, which restricts the activity and 
threatens the very existence of co-operative production. Dr. Schwied- 
land has written on the origin of domestic industry, with reference to 
Austria. Reviews written by Professor Inama, Herkner, Matava, follow, 


OBITUARY. 

Dirp, August 1891, at the age of sixty-eighg, Alfred Jourdan, 
Professor of Roman Law at Aix and of Political Economy at Mar- 
seilles; author of Epargne et Capital, Du réle de (Etat dans Vordr 
Economique, Des rapports entre le droit et économie politique, and 
other works. Of these writings a friendly and able critic, Professoi 
Gide, says, ‘‘ We must not search in these works for definite themes 
on the great problems which their titles seem to announce, but rathe: 
for ingenious reflections characterized by the good sense which is one 
of the forms of wisdom if not science.’ Thus under the head of 
Capital, without attempting to seize the essential and definition of this 
protean conception, M. Jourdan dilates on all the concrete uses ot 
capital: hoarding, spending, charity, and so on. M. Jourdan was a 
frequent contributor to the Rerue d’ Economie Politique ; the inaugural 
article, I’ Enseignement de Economie Politique, was from his pen. The 
titles of other articles contributed by him are, L’ Economie Politique ef 
le Droit ; Essais de Remaniement de la Science Economique ; Huitiéme 
Centenatre de 1 Université de Boloane. 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 

EMILE bE LAVELEYE, whom all the world knew as a_ brilliant 
publicist and prolific writer, and whose unexpected death has sent 
consternation into the hearts of his friends and admirers, was born at 
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Bruges, April 5th, 1822. He studied classics at school in his native 
town, and at Paris as a student of the Collége Stanislas. After 
studying Philosophy and Law at the universities of Louvain and 
Ghent, he took up his residence at the latter and became, in his own 
words, ‘un peu avocat et beaucoup homme de lettres.’ 

During his university career he had produced a book on the 
Language and Literature of Provence (1844), which gained a prize. 
He thereupon contributed to different Belgian reviews as a disciple of 
the French philosopher Huet, the apostle of Liberal Catholicism. His 
first articles on Political Economy appeared in La Flandre Libérale in 
1848-9, treating of the letters of Michel Chevalier on the Organization 
of Labour and Communism. 

Towards 1856 he had the intention of presenting himself before the 
Faculty of Law at the university of Ghent as a candidate for the 
‘special’ degree of Doctor en droit public et administratif, but he 
abandoned the idea in view of the threat of impending failure com- 
municated to him by the Ghentese professors, who were dismayed at 
the democratic and markedly independent nature of his opinions. He 
thereupon published the work, which was to have been his inaugural 
dissertation, under the title of Htudes historiques et critiques sur le 
principe et les conséquences de la liberté du commerce international 
(1857). This pamphlet, though it has remained in obscurity, is 
extremely remarkable if we take account of the date of its publication. 
Its aim was to show that the absolute line of argument followed by 
economists of that day in the question of free exchange, stood in need 
of ample correction. 

De Laveleye had now renounced an academic career. 
himself entirely to public writing and gave much attention to the study 
of agriculture both theoretical and practical. In addition to pamphlets 
on different political subjects, he published at this period a translation 
of the Nibelungenlied, as well as articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes on Les forces productives de la Lombardie, and on L’¢eonomie 
rurale de la Belyique—de la Suisse—des Pays Bas. 

In 1864 a vacancy occured in the Chair of Political Economy at 
the university of Liége. It was offered by the State to De Laveleye, 
and he accepted it. He was at that time in the full maturity of his 
native wit and vivacity. Those who then attended his lectures can yet 
remember what brilliant causeries they were. Men went in crowds to 
hear him treat the questions of the day from general standpoints with 


He devoted 


his peculiar elegance and eloquence. 

From this epoch his writings constitute the sole events of his life. 
Emile de Laveleye lived and died pen in hand. And what he achieved 
is enormous.! He liked to publish in the first instance by way of 
reviews, and then to collect the articles into a volume. The different 

1 There is no complete bibliography of his writings. In the work I am about to 
publish on the life and writings of my illustrious master, I hope to be able to give 
an exact catalogue of all his productions, together with the translations which have 


been made of them. 
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periodicals which have had the honowr of numbering him amongst 
their contributors form a long list. I may mention iter alia the Ievue 
des Deux Mondes, to which he remained faithful for thirty-two years ; 
the Rerue d'Economie Politique, the Rerue Internationale, the Giornale 
degli Economisti, the Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie, and among 
English and American periodicals, the Fortuightly Review, Contem- 
porary Review, Nineteenth Century, Academy, and the Forwn of New 
York. He often sent articles to English newspapers,—amongst others 
to the Times and Pall Mall Gazette, notably his famous articles on 
Macedonia and the Eastern question in 1SS4. 

He had a great affection for England; of its language he had per- 
fect mastery, and on its soil he counted many of the most distinguished 
politicians amongst his friends. 

The field of his activity includes the entire realin of political science, 
political economy, monetary questions, international law, foreign 
politics and Belgian politics, questions of education, religion and 
morality, travels and literature. 

I can do no more than allude to the chief among his works. The 
Letters from Italy and New Letters from Ttaly, which have been 
translated into English, reflect admirably one aspect of his character. 
In them we see the refined and shrewd conversationist, to whom 
personal intercourse and observation of the world are ever yielding new 
and pregnant ideas invested in a piquant and attractive shape. In a 
great work of two volumes recently issued, Le Gourernement dans la 
Démocratie, he has wrought up the results of his legal and political 
studies and welded into unity the personal recollections and interesting 
surveys afforded by half a century of travels, reading, and reflection. 
Only last year, moreover, he collected in one volume his theories on 
currency, viz: -La Monnaie et le Bimétallisme International (1891). 
It is well known that he was all his life an upholder of bimetallism. 
In political economy he has left three works of importance :—De /u 
Propriété et de ses Formes Primitives (Ast Kd. 1873), Le Socialisme 
Contemporain (1880), and Hléments d’ Economie Politique (1882). He 
contemplated combining his ideas on political economy in a great work. 
That he had no time to carry this project into execution is a loss ever 
to be regretted by science, inasmuch as he leaves behind him no 
definite or complete system of doctrine. 

When his articles on primitive property appeared in the Ierue des 
Deus Mondes, they were for the French public a revelation. Theirs 
was the merit of overthrowing conclusively the theories of the immuta- 
bility of property and natural law, which had for the most part held the 
field in France since the publication of Thiers’s book, De la Propriété. 

He was an Academic Socialist. He believed in the frequent 
necessity of State-intervention to secure the trivixph of the common 
interest over particular egoisms. His criticism of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s The Man versus the State, in the Contemporary Review, disclosed 
how far he repudiated the + Orthodox ° credo. 
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De Laveleye was bent on connecting political economy with 
morals. Our science he would only conceive as what is called an art. 
At each step he asked himself, ‘ What is to be done?’ He gave a 
definition to political economy by which he brought upon himself the 
thunderbolts of the Journal des Economistes, namely, when he said that 
political economy seeks what laws are to be mad». T ought to add, 
nevertheless, that the labours of the Austrian school, and Professor 
Marshall’s recent treatise had given him fresh food for reflection, and I 
do not know whether he would not have eventually admitted an 
economic science in the true sense of the word. 

When I look for the governing idea of his life, I find it in the 
supremacy of Justice. He was persuaded that the human race was 
marching toward an ideal of Justice, an image of God, to which ultimately 
it would attain. He had faith in the boundless progress of mankind, 
and in the solidarity of all men, and he discerned in the future a society, 
of love, peace, and justice, bringing universal happiness. 

Emile de Laveleye is a great figure in the century that is passing 
away. Rare it is to meet a mind so wonderfully organised, combining 
the delicacy of an aristocratic nature with an assimilative capacity of 
such compass and literary gifts so faultless. But still more rarely 
shall we find in one man thoughts so deep and fertile, combined 
with a character so noble and upright, a heart open to every claim 
upon its generosity, and a youthful enthusiasm maintained until the 


day of death. 
Ernest MAHAIM 


Sir JAMES Carrp 


THE death of Sir James Caird at the ripe age of seventy-five, within a 
few weeks of his retirement from the public service, deprives the ranks 
of British Economists of a writer on rural economy whose shrewd 
advice, based on practical knowledge and long experience, cannot fail 
to be missed in the pending discussions on the landed system and 
agricultural condition of the United Kingdom. The name of Caird 
has been identified with the whole series of agricultural problems 
which have successively attracted public attention for the last half 
century. From the days when the repeal of the corn laws was regarded 
in rural circles as the prelude to agricultural disaster, right onward 
through the haleyon days of British farming, which succeeded that 
epoch, into the period of renewed depression lately suffered, his pen 
was busy with counsels of wise suggestion or sanguine encouragement. 
It was as the champion of Free Trade in‘1849 that Caird first caught the 
public ear, when he urged ‘ High Farming’ as the best substitute for 
Protection, and, himself a Scottish farmer, compelled attention to his 
arguments in quarters little disposed to listen to academic or 


journalistic advice. 
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Throughout his career two faculties stood him in good stead alike 
as Writer, investigator, statistician, member of Parliament, or adminis- 
trator. He was quick in observing and selecting typical facts, and 
reached his conclusions by the aid of very rapid and skilful 
generalisation from accumulated data. 

Whether drawing pictures of famine-stricken Lrish farmers, and 
pointing out the possible development of Irish Agriculture, as in 1849, 
or engaged in chronicling as Times correspondent, county by county, 
the relative characteristics of English farming, as in 1850-51; or, 
again, in deseribing with remarkable foresight the corn-growing 
capacity of the western prairies of America, as in 1859 ; or, some nine 
or ten years later, investigating the difficult problems presented by the 
rural system of British India, it was always recognised, even by those 
of his readers less sanguine than himself, that he brought to the study 
of each new series of questions true practical knowledge, as well as 
sound economic theory. 

Thus stamped as authoritative and well-weighed utterances, his 
writings had large and useful currency at home and abroad, and early 
led to his being selected for numerous and varied tasks of official duty, 
which were eyer discharged with conscientious thoroughness and 
success. Completing his first Trish and English inquiries more than 
forty years ago, he entered Parliament in 1857, served on the Fishery 
Board for Scotland from 1860, and became Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Fisheries in 1863. In L886 he served on Earl Cowper's 
Comniission to inquire into the agricultural state of Ireland. In 1865 
he accepted permanent oftice as an Enclosure Commissioner, a capacity 
in which he served the State up to the end of 1891, undertaking all the 
miscellaneous duties of the combined Enclosure, Tithes, and Copyhold 
Commissions, merged as these bodies were subsequently in the Land 
Commission for England, and ultimately in the Board of Agriculture, 
when that department was established in 1889. 

In that year Sir James Caird, who had successively been made C.B. 
and K.C.B., had his long series of official services vecognised by being 
created a Privy Councillor and receiving a seat on the new Board, 
otherwise wholly composed of Ministers of the Crown. 

To recapitulate all Sir James Caird’s work would read like a 
catalogue of the agricultural literature of our times. Perhaps the more 
noted were the reports already alluded to on Irish, English, American, 
and Indian agriculture in L848, 1851, 1859, and 1878 ;! and his addresses 
to the Statistical Society on the Food of the People and on the Land 
Question in England, his review of British Agriculture, written at the 
request of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1878, and his more recent 


Kambodied in the following books: High Farming under Liberal Covenants the 
best Substitute for Protection, 1849; High Farming Vindicated, 1849; The Plantation 
Scheme ; or the West of Ireland as a Field for Investinent, 1850; English Agriculture, 
1851; Prairie Farming te America, 1859; India, The Land and the People, 


1883. 
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Jubilees Record of Agricultural Progress.) In Parliament his most 
noted success was the carrying, in 1864, of a resolution pledging the 
Legislature to the annual collection of complete agricultural statistics, 
the result of which has been to provide the country for the past 
quarter of a century with a most valuable yearly record of agricultural 
changes. 

P. G. CraiGir 


Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


[xpi and England lose a notable administrator and publicist in Sir 
George Campbell, who died February 18th, 1892. Born in 1824, the 
eldest son of the late Sir George Campbell, he entered the Civil Service 
of India in 1842, and at the age of twenty-two was already in charge 
of an important district. Rising rapidly to distinction, he held some 
of the highest offices in the Indian Government ; culminating in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal in 1871. This brilliant Indian career 
Was interrupted by two spells of furlough, 1851-4 and 1868-71; each 
of them periods of literary activity. In 1875 Sir George Campbell 
entered the English Parliament, where he continued to sit as member 
for the Kirkealdy Burghs till his death. 

To the student of Political Economy Sir George Campbell is perhaps 
best known by his lucid essay on The Tenure of Land in India in the 
Cobden Club series of Essays on Systems of Land Tenure. He con- 
tributed also to the subject of land tenure in [veland in his book on 
Trish Land, 1869. A vein of economie wisdom runs through the 
extensive series of his political writings. We may refer to his estimate 
of the emancipated negroes as labourers in his White and Black, 1879, 
and to the passages on land tenure and finance in Modern India, 1852, 
and Jndia as it may be, 1853. 

At the Glasgow meeting of the Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, 1874, Sir George Campbell delivered an address on 
Economy and Trade, touching on a variety of interests: the possible 
competition of Chinese and Indian labour with British ; ‘ the greater 
happiness resulting from an advantageous distribution of wealth as 
distinguished from its gross amount ;’ ‘ self-government transferred to 
local assemblies,’ in such wise that ‘one province would profit by the 
experience, the successes, and the failures of another.’ 


1 The Land Question, 1880; Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1868-69, 
1880-81; Article in ‘The Reign of Queen Victoria’ (Smith and Elder) entitled 
Fifty Years’ Progress of British Agriculture, 1887. The same revised in Royal 
Agricultural Society's Journal, Ist Vol. of New Series, 1890. 
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The Economic Review, 192. 
January. 
Poor Relief in Italy. Professor Francesco 5. Nivrvt. 
A Plea for Pure Theory. The Rey. Professor W. Cuxxixcuam, D.D. 
‘A complete analysis of the process of exchange in all its various 


forms ... . would be a boon of the greatest possible advantage to the 
historian, . . . an instrument of study which no investigator could 
neglect without serious loss. . . . If need be, mathematical expedients 


of various sorts may be adopted to exhibit the distinctions between 
different kinds of bargain.’ (P. 29.) Yet Dr. Cunningham holds that 
‘as a pure science, economics has nothing to do with succession in 
time, or with causes and motives. ... The true analogy for pure 
economics les with pure ‘formal, logic.’ 

Women Compositors. Stpnry Wess, LL.B., and Amy Linxerv. 

Mr Webb, with some preliminary remarks on the difficulties of the 
subject, introduces ‘ep. his article in the Heonomice Journal, December, 
1891} ‘the view of a woman actually working at a trade subject 
to legislative regulation.’ 

A Social Policy for Churchmen, The Rey. T. C. Fry, D.D. 
Mazzini’s Political Philosophy. The Rey. A. CHANDLER, M.A. 
The Use and Abuse of Endowed Charities. The Rev. lL. R. PHELPS, 


M.A. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, U9. 
December. 

The Opening Address of the President. F. 3. Movat, M.D., FLRLCLS., 
LL.D. 

Enumeration and Classification of Paupers, and State Pensions for the 
Ayed. CHARLES Booru. 

An inquiry into two unions, Stepney and St. Paneras, yields 
statistics as to the causes of pauperism ; among which drink, sickness, 
and old age are pre-eminent. As the factor whereby to multiply the 
pauperism observed on a single day in order to obtain the pauperis of 
the year, 2-34 appears more probable than 3:5, assumed by Mr. Baxter 
and others. It is proposed to eliminate old age as a cause of poverty 
by State pensions of 5s. per week for persons who have reached sixty- 
five years of age. 

Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism. The Address of the President of 
the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British Asso- 
ciation (1891). The Rey. Professor W. CunnrnGHam, D.D., D.Se. 

Among other interesting remarks upon method, Professor Cunning- 
ham insists, that ‘since human nature and institutions change so much, 
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it is most important that our hypotheses regarding them should be stated 
fully and clearly.’ Otherwise we shall be like the author of the Domes- 
day Book when he rated this and that place at so many hides respec- 
tively; but did not think of stating what a -/ide was, ‘ because it was 
obviously a thing that everybody knew ; in the course of time it came 
to be a thing that everybody had forgotten.’ Of this character are 
the data which were taken for granted by Ricardo with respect to the 
theory of rent, and by the propounders of the wage-fund theory. 


Nineteenth Century. 
December, 1891. 
Women and the Glove Trade. Miss ApA HEATHER biaa. 

Gloye-making has been transformed by machinery from the condi- 
tion of a cottage industry ‘ peculiarly calculated to commend itself to 
believers in ‘+ sex in industry,” desirous of seeing women engaged only 
in light and cleanly occupations, carried on by the domestic hearth, in 
the midst of the infant workers of the future.’ The vicissitudes of the 
trade, the low wages, indifferent health, vet cheerful homes of the 
glove-makers are well described. 

The Labour * Platform’ at the Next Election. H. H. CHampion. 

‘The workman’s demand is simply for a larger share of the good 
things and fair chances of this life.’ The five points of the labour 
programine are to be (1) an Eight Hours Law to reduce the number 
of the unemployed ; (2) compulsory purchase of land by public authorities 
for co-operative cultivation ; (3) a system of national pensions provided 
without any contribution from the persons who are to benefit by it: 
(4) increased taxation of large incomes and inheritances ; (5) legislation 
to increase the liability of employers for accidents to the employed. 


January, 1892. 

Protection—Fiee Trade-—Fair Trade—Colonial Trade. 1.) The Right 

Hon. Earn Grey. 

tecapituates the arguments which led to the adoption of a Tree 
Trade policy by Sir Robert Peel, and the steps by which that policy 
was carried out. Maintains that it has been justified by its results, 
and that the depression of agriculture is due not to Free Trade, but to 
bad seasons and a growing sense of the insecurity of landed property. 
The reason why other countries have not adopted Free Trade is chiefly 
to be found in the commercial treaty made with France in 1860, which 
virtually gave France a preference for some of her commodities in 
return for a freer adinission of ours, and thus led foreigners to suppose 
that England had abandoned the principle of levying duties only for 
revenue, and returned to the principle of reciprocity. A policy of 
‘Free Trade,’ if supported only by threats, would be ‘infantile,’ if 
supported by retaliation, would cost us too dear. 


Ta.res on Transport. W. M. AcwortuH. 


A review of ‘ Transports et Tarifs,’ by M. Colson. Calls attention to 
the French method of providing ground for street improvements, the 
provision of docks and harbowrs in France at the public expense, and 
the French procedure in *‘ Private Bill’ legislation. | Examines the 
consequences of the action of the French Government in making canals 
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and navigable rivers free of toll to those who use them. Illustrates 
from French experience the impossibility of realizing a complete equality 
in the railway rates for goods traffic. 


The Rural Voter. 
1. The Law, the Land, and the Labourer. The Right Hon. Lorp 

THRING. 

Suggests that the Government should acquire the land needed for 
small holdings by taking the succession duty on real estate in kind, 
that in each county the County Court should be constituted a Land 
Registry Office, and that the machinery of the Post Office should be 
utilized for receiving the instalments paid by purchasers of small parcels 
of land, 


2. Farm Labourers and theivy Friends. Wiuitam E. Berar. 


A criticism of the schemes for the benefit of the agricultural labourer 
put forward by various political leaders. 


3. Hodye at Home. Mis. SterHEN Batson. 
A sketch of the domestic economy of the Berkshire labourer. 


Contemporary Review. 
December, 1891. 


Wanted, a Department of Labour, Roserr Donaup. 

A Department of Labour is required for the work of original research 
into Labour problems. The existing Labour Departinent attached to 
the Board of Trade has been starved, and is not properly organized. 
The Massachusetts Bureau of Labour, established in 1869, has proved 
so useful that similar institutions have been established in twenty-five 
other States of the American Union, anda National Labour Department 
has been provided for the whole American Republic. Other countries 
have followed the example. The centralization of statistics and the 
expansion of our Labour Department are what we require. 


January, 1s. 


Villaye Life in France and England, I. France. The Rev. W. 

TUCKWELL. 

Notes of a tour in the northern half of France, giving the writer's 
impressions of petite culture. He considers that on the farms seen by 
him the farming was extraordinarily skilful, and the farmers were 
prosperous and comfortable. 


A New Capitalist. FRraxcis ADAMS. 

A story purporting to give the experiences of a capitalist who in a 
great measure accepts the principles of socialism, but finds that the 
manual labourer will not recognize the value of intellectual labour or 
the necessity of encouraging intellectual development.  * Labour is 
already for Labour alone, and it will be more and more so.’ The 
future danger of mankind is neither anarchy nor slavery, but mediocrity 
and a low level of knowledge and culture. 
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Fortnightly Review. 
December, 1891. 
The Canadian Census. J. G. Cotmer, C.M.G. 

Begins with pointing out that the smallness of the apparent increase 
in the population of Canada during the last decade is partly due to the 
more accurate method of enumeration adopted in the census of 1891. 
The population of the maritime provinces has been kept down by 
emigration westwards, due to the greater facility of bringing prairie, 
as compared with forest land, into cultivation. But ‘there is little 
emigration to the United States from Canada now compared with 
former times.’ That emigration was greatest before the central and 
western districts of Canada had been opened up. Canada will hence- 
forwards be able to absorb a far greater number of immigrants than 
formerly. 


The National Review contains My. Chamberlain’s article on Old- 
Age Pensions referred to above (p. 183). 


The New Lteview for February contains a remarkable pair of articles 
on The Labour Platform: New Style, by Messrs. Tom Mann and Ben 
Tillet ; the former of whom thus formulates some of the aims of trade- 
unionists: ‘To bring about such a relationship between employers and 
workmen as shall admit of the adjustment of difficulties by honourable 
and dignified negotiation, and not by strike or lockout; . . . The acquir- 
ing and imparting to the members generally a sound knowledge of 
economics . . . The abolition of systematic overtime, the fixing of a 
forty-eight hour maximum working week, the abolition of the half-time 
system for children under thirteen years of age, the withdrawal of 
wives from mills and workshops, and some kind of communal 
responsibility recognized, making provision for those who are dislodged 
from their ordinary occupations by changes of fashion, of seasons, or 
inethods of manufacture . . . Wedemand that Poverty be BANIsHED.’ 


(Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston), L892. 
January. 

Capital and Interest. S. M. Macvaner. 
Evolution of Wage Statistics. Carroui D, Wricxr. 

A valuable exposition of statistical difficulties, and of what has been 
done to overcome them in America and elsewhere. 
Comments on the * Positive Theory of Capital. Dr. Bohm-Bawerk’s 

Treatise.| HuGo Bmcram. 
The Prussian Income-Tax. JoserH H. Htun. 
Social and Economic Legislation of the States in 1891. Wititam B. 

SHAW. , 


Revue d Economie Politique (Paris). 
December 1891. 
Lforganisation de la qrande industrie en  Autriche. M. KE. 
ScHWIEDLAND. 
Montesquieu Eeonomiste. M. JoserH Oczavowskl. 


A propos @un livre sur Uhistoive de la question coleniale en France. 


M. H. Picroneav. 
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Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
December, 1891. 
Le cinquantenaire du Journal des Eeonomistes, M. G. ve Moutxanrt. 
Aprés lu victoire des Socialistes. Tableau Marenir Vaprés M. Buy. 
Richter. Par M. RArraLovircu. ? 

The consequences of the triumph of Socialism in Germany, presented 
in the forin of the story of a workman’s family. The disappointment 
of the extravagant hopes raised by the revolution, the sense of con- 
straint felt by persons suddenly forced into an artificial organisation, the 
small production and great waste consequent upon the abolition of all 
prudential motives, the growth of disaffection and the endeavour of 
the new authorities to stifle it, are successively depicted with much 
ingenuity and hardly any exaggeration. 

Tarifs des Chemins de Fer. Cn Projet dle Loi. Une Solution Pratique. 
M. DuverGer. 

Mouvement Scientifique et Industriel, M, Daxten BELLE. 

Revue de U Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques (du lier aoit au 
15 novembre, 1891). M. J. Lerorr. 

Les Unions Ourriéres en Angleterre depuis lear origine jusqwd nos jours. 
M. E. CasrELor. 

A careful review of Mr. Howell's ‘ Conflict of Labour and Capital’ 
(2nd edition) and ‘Trades Unionism Old and New.’ M. Castelot 
expresses warm admiration of the independent policy adopted by the 
older Trades Unions, but he fears that the combined influence 
of literary socialists and of the least enlightened wage-earners 
may reverse this policy and bring about a practice of constantly 
appealing to the State to take a part in disputes between employer 
and emploved. 


January, 1891. 
Avis des Hditeurs, 1391. (Par M. Moutnani.) Le marche financies 
de 1891.—Les marines marchandes et la protection. -Le noureau 
projet de loi sur Varbitrage industriel. 


February, L891. 
La participation auc bénéfices.—Kaxamen critique dune proposition 
de lot.—Les marines amarchandes et la protection.—Deux réformes a 
imtioduire dans le régime fiscal des successions. Le mouvement agricole. 
—Rerue critique des publications économiques en langue francaise. —La 
Compagnie royale des chemins de fer portuygais. Le commerce et 
Vindustrie de la Suisse. 


Jahrbicher fiir Nationalbkonomie und Statistik Jena). 
November, 1891. 
Arbeiterfragen und Lohupolitik in Australasien. Dy, STEPHAN 
BAUER. 


Australia’s inost burning labour-question is the fight of Unionism 
against the Unemployed. Inthat struggle the eight hours day has not 
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helped much. Reproducing all the phenomena of Old World economies, 
Australia reveals one novelty-—competition in the ‘commodity’ of 
labour sharpened to monopoly pitch. 


Die zweite Lesuny des Entwurfes eines Biirygerlichen Gesetzbuches 
fiir das Deutsche Reich. (Continued.) Von JECKLIN. 
Zur Selbsteinschitzuny in Preussen. J. Jasrrow. 

A critical commentary on the directions issued last August by the 
Prussian Finance Minister for the carrying into effect of the new 
Income-tax decreed on 24th June, 1891. This tax, from which incomes 
under 900 mks. are exempted, is graduated from 1 mk. in 150 for 
incomes of 900 mks. to 1 in 25 for those of 100,000 mks., &c., and is 
assessed, in incomes exceeding 3000 mks., not by extraneous inspection, 
but by Selbsteiuschitzuny, or self-assessment on the part of the holder 
of the income. 


December, 1891. 


This is an eminently statistical number. Professor J. EK. C. Munro 
begins with Die Enylische Arbeitstatistik ; giving references to and 
summaries of the ‘labour statistics’ published by the Board of Trade 
since 1886. Professor J. Conrad, in an article on Agrarstatistische Unter- 
suchungen (continued), masses statistical materials relating to large 
properties in East Russia. Among the Miscellanies is an economic 
study on Japan by Dr. Joseph Grunzel, abounding with figures and 
references. A paper on The Meat Trade in France is contributed by 
the indefatigable pen of M. Raffalovich. The Aye Distribution of 
different populations—in all twenty-nine--is exhibited by Herr Car 
Strauss ; showing the proportion of persons living between the ages of 
tive and ten, ten and fifteen, and so on; with remarkable contrasts 
between the different countries with respect to these percentages. 
It may be observed that the equatorial age—that which has above 
and below it the same number of persons living--is for the majority of 
countries between twenty and twenty-five; but for France considerably 
above twenty-five, for Spain, Switzerland, and Japan a little above 
twenty-five, and for Italy just twenty-five. 


Zeitschrift sir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft (Tubingen), 1892. 
Vol. xlvii. No. 1. 
Aur wissenschaftlichen Orientierung tiber die neueste Handelspolitik. 
Dr. A. SCHAFFLE. 

A contribution towards a scientific exposition of the most recent 
commercial policy, with special reference to the duties attaching to 
landed property, which have not been sufficiently taken into account ijn 
recent Protectionism. 

Die Australisch-nordamertkanische  Landes-gesetzyebuny. 1. Dr. G,. 
RUHLAND. 


On land-legislation in Australia and North America. Part I. is 
largely occupied with a history of the Wakefield scheme of coloni- 
zation. 
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Die wirtschaftliche Erschliessung éder und geringwertiger Liegenscharten 
durch kiinstliche Aufforstuny. AG. Priva. 


On the economic results of opening up waste lands of low value by 
systematic afforestation. 
Riichteramt und Gerichtsverfassuny, G. PFIzer. 


On judicature and judiciary organization. 


Archiv fir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik (Berlin), 1891. 
Vol. IV. No. 2. 


Neuere Untersuchungen iiber die Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in 
Holland. Dy. Orro PrixGsHEIM. 


Gives an analysis of the proceedings of the Labour Commission 
in Holland, an exhaustive inquiry into manufacturing industry, 
transport industry, fisheries and peat-cutting, which was com- 
menced January 1890, and was to terminate January 1892. (Rural 
labour was dealt with by a special Commission in 1886.) Labow 
has fared badly, relatively speaking, in the Netherlands. Agricultural 
depression has sent it into the towns, while the absence of great 
industrial centres has hindered its self-organization. Female and 
chikt labour in factories was restricted by law in 1889 to eleven 
hours. Adult male factory labour averages slightly more, in railway 
work often much more. Benevolent experiments in investing opera- 
tives with proprietary rights in dwellings provided for them have failed 
through individualistic opposition from the employed. Analogous is 
the dislike of Dutch working men to international combination as 
rendering them liable to be drawn into foreign strikes. They seem 
sceptical as to striking generally. Our Dockers’ Union begot Dockers’ 
Unions in Holland, but they were too weak to last. The compulsory 
insurance for railway employés is unpopular, so are the heavy fines in 
factories and the truck system. The moral effect of the Commission 
has been sensibly felt in society and in industry, nor are the results 
likely to stop there. 


Vol. IV. No. 3. 


Gesetz und Verordnunygen, betrefiend die Sonntagsruhe, (Ungarn.) 
Henrich Bran. 

The Act for ‘ Sunday rest in manufacturing industry,’ which came 
into existence in Hungary July 15, 1891, is the first acknowledged 
intervention of the State in that country for the protection of labour. 
Hitherto exemption from work on stated days had found merely formal 
mention in legislation on the ground of public worship. Organized 
labour in Hungary has for years put forward ‘this most elementary 
claim.’ Nor has it now been generously conceded. Only employers 
have been consulted, and great is the solicitude ‘for the needs of the 
consuming public.’ From 6 a.m. on Sunday till 6 a.m. on Monday, all 
factory work is to be suspended, except the cleaning of machinery. 
Nor does the Act protect Saturday night from the incidence of labour. 
Yet with her mixed nationality Hungary, as Andrassy has said, needs 
impartial and comprehensive laws for her very existence as a State ! 
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Giornale degli Economisti: (Roma). 
December, 1891. 


Il credito fondiario in Italia, A, J. de JOHANNIs. 


Le cost dette * razze inferior. pa) 


January, 1892. 


Di unerrore del Cournot nel trattare Veconomia politica colla matematica. 
V. Pareto. 
Without disparaging Cournot’s mathematical method, points out 
a mistake in his conclusion concerning the effects of free trade {due to 
Cournot’s want of the conception which Prof. Marshall defines as 
‘Consumer's Rent’). 


La specie e le razze. (* * * ) 
Nuova politica doganale. A. DE VITE DE Manco. 


In the February number—the contents of which are detailed on our 
cover—should be noticed Signor E. Renini’s ingenious attempt to 
combine intoa single ‘ index-number’ indications of progress so diverse 
as, on the one hand, the increase in the production of corn, wine, and 
minerals, in the consumption of salt, coffee, and sugar, in the number of 
marriages ; on the other hand, the decrease in crimes against property, 
suicides, and emigration. The writer does not conceal what is difficult 
and arbitrary in the problem. Is the cheapening of certain imported 
articles—an advantage to the consumer, if a disadvantage to the 
producer—to figure as positive or negative? What weight should be 
assigned to the increase in the production of corn in comparison with 
the decrease of suicides or the rate of discount? The index thus 
defined has fallen from 100 in 1884 to 92:5 in 1889, 93-5 in 1890. 


NEW BOOKS, 


BastTaBLE (C. F., LL.D.).. The Commerce of Nations. Methuen 
and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Copp (ARTHUR STANLEY). Metallic Reserves and the Meeting of 
Parliament. Effingham Wilson. Paper covers, 6d. 

Devas (C.S.). Political Economy. Manuals of Catholic Philo- 
sophy. Stonyhurst series. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 

Dick (GEORGE HanpasyDE) and Mavor (Professor James). The 
Call for Currency Reform and Mr. Goschen’s Response. Effingham 
Wilson. 

GAIRDNER (CHARLES, LL.D.). Mr. Goschen’s Scheme for Reform of 
the Bank Acts. An Address delivered to the Institute of Bankers in 
Seotland. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 


Grey (Sir Epwarp, M.P.). Rural Land. Published by the Eighty 
Club. Paper covers, 1d. . 


Hacearp (F. T.). A Plea for Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Classes of the United Kingdom. Tunbridge Wells: Courier Printing 
and Publishing Company. 
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Haupaneé (R. B., Q.C., M.P.).. The Unearned Increment. Pub- 
lished by the Eighty Club. Paper covers, 1d. 

KesBet (T. E.). Old and New Country Life. London: W. 
Blackwood. 

Locu (C. 8., Secretary of the London Charity Organization Society). 
Old Age Pensions and Pauperisim: an Inquiry as to the Bearing of 
the Statistics of Pauperism quoted by Mr. Chamberlain and others in 
support of a scheme for national pensions. Swan Sonnenschein. 

MarsHALL (Prof. ALFRED). Elements of Economics of Industry. 
Maemillan. 

Martin (JOHN Brpputrn). * The Grasshopper’ in Lombard Street. 
The Leadenhall Press. £1 Is. 

Picor (GrEorGES). Self-Help for Labour: an Address. Some 
French solutions of working-class problems. Published by the Liberty 
and Property Defence League, Victoria Street, S.W. Paper covers, 1//. 

Pownau (G. H.). Bank Reserves ; the Central Stock of Gold and 
£1 Notes. Manchester: John Heywood. 

ScHAEFFLE (Dr. A.). The Impossibility of Social Democracy. Trans- 
lated. Sonnenschein. 

ScHtoss (Davin F.). Methods of Industrial Remuneration. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 

“Statesman’s Year Book. 1892. Macmillan and Co. 

Wess (Srpney, LL.B.). The Reform of London. Published by 
the Eighty Club. Paper covers, 1d. 

WHITE (ARNOLD). The Destitute Alien in Great Britain. A series 
of Papers dealing with the subject of foreign pauper immigration. 
Arranged and edited by Arnold White. (Social Science Series.) Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Waite (ArrHur Sinva). Britannic Confederation. A series of 
Papers by Admiral Sir John Colomb, Professor E. A. Freeman, 
G. G. Chisholm, Professor Shield Nicholson, Maurice H. Hervey, and 
Lord Thring. Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur Silva White. 
Published by the authority of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 
Reprinted from the Scottish Geographical Magazine. With a new 
map of the British Empire. George Philip, Fleet Street. 3s. 6. 

Wintkins (W. H.) The Alien Invasion. Methuen. 


Winkrxson (J. Frome). Pensions and Pauperism. Methuen. 


In the selection of the undermentioned books the editor has been assisted by the 
corresponding members of the Association. 

Bemis (E. W.). Municipal Ownership of Gas in the United States. 
Publications of the American Economic Association. Baltimore. 
$1.00. : 

[A careful examination of the history and results of municipal management, 
with conclusions favourable to it.] 

Brack (GEORGE AsHtTON, PH.D.). The History of Municipal Owner- 
ship of Land on Manhattan Island, to the Beginning of Sales by the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund in 1844. (Studies in History 
Economics, and Publie Law. Columbia College. | 
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FarguHar (A. B. and H.). Economic and Industrial Delusions 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

[A discussion of the protective controversy, in which the current arguments 
against protection are stated at large. The book is meant for the general public, not 
for economists, and presents vigorously, but not with much discrimination, the 
arguments against the American protective system. ] 

GUMNER (Professor W.G.). The Financier and the Finances of 
the American Revolution. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 2 vols. 
$5.00. 

[A study of Gouverneur Morris, and the financial operations of the Revolutionary 
War, based on original research and bringing to light much new material. The 
arrangement and presentation might be better.] 

Woops (R. A.). English Social Movements. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

WortHinGton (S.). Politics and Property; or, Phronocracy. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

*.* The next two monographs of the American Economic Association will be one 
by Professor F. W. Taussig on The Silver Situation, and one by Professor KE. R. A. 
Seligman on The Incidence of Taxation (particularly local taxation). 


Duranp (Louis). Le Crédit Agricole. Paris: Chevalier Mareseq. 
1891. 

Esprxas (Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux). His- 
toire de Doctrines Economiques. Paris : Colin. 

LAVELEYE (EMILE DE). Le Gouvernement sous la Démocratie. 
2vols. Paris: Alean. 1892. 

Maroy (Benorr). Le Socialisme Intégral. 2 vols. Paris: Libraire 
Socialiste. 

VANDERVELDE (EMILE). Enquéte sur les Associations Professionelles 
d’Artisans et dOuvriers en Belgique. Bruxelles: Imprimerie de 
Travaux publiés. 1891. 


Die Handelspolitik der wichtigeren Kultur-Staaten in den letzten 
Jahrzehenten, herausgegeben vom Verein fiir Socialpolitik. Leipzig, 
1892. 

PLEHN (Cart C.). Das Kreditwesen der Staaten und Stiidte der 
Nordamerikanischen Union in seiner historischen Entwicklung. Jena, 
1891. 

RaTHGEN (Karu). Japan's Volkswirtschaft und Staatshaushalt. 
Leipzig. 1891. 

Rout (Victor). Eneyclopiidie des gesammten Fisenbahnwesens, 
Wien, 1890-92. 


Eyk (Dr. J. P. Sprencer van). De Rijks- en Gemeentebelastingen 
in Nederland. [General and local taxation in the Netherlands. The 
Hague.] 1891. Pp. 254. 

Honrzer (Professor Dr. J. P.). Landbouw en Kapitaalbelegging. 
[Agriculture and the Invyestinent of Capital.] Haarlem. 1892. Pp. 
263. 

Quack (Professor Dr. H. P. G.). De Socialisten, Personen en 
Stelsels. [The Socialists, the Men and the Systems. Vol. III. The 
period from 1830 to 1850. Amsterdam. 1891. Pp. 997. 
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JUNE, 1892 


ON INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL COMPARISONS.! 


AN old jest runs to the effect that there are three degrees of 
comparison among lars. There are lars, there are outrageous 
liars, and there are scientific experts. This has lately been 
adapted to throw dirt upon statistics. There are three degrees 
of comparison, it is said, in lying. There are lies, there are out- 
rageous lies, and there are statistics. Statisticians can afford to 
laugh at and profit by jests at their expense. There is so much 
knowledge which is unattainable except by statistics, especially 
the knowledge of the condition and growth of communities in 
the mass, that, even if the blunders in using statistics were 
vreater and more frequent than they are, the study would still be 
indispensable. But just because we can afford to laugh at such 
jests we should be ready to turn them to account, and it is not 
difficult to discover one of the principal occasions for the jest | 
have quoted, and profit by the lesson. 

Statistics are easily mishandled, for the simple reason, 
amongst others, that people like short cuts, and they are apt to 
take different figures and compare them with each other, because 
the things represented by them are called by the same names, 
without any consideration of the question how the figures are 
obtained, and whether the things compared are throughout of a 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Hobart, January, 1892. I should not have ventured to give what is 
formally a statistical paper for the Economic JourNAL, but for the request of the 
editor, and the large discussion of economic statistics contained in it. 

rT . : 
No. 6.—VvoL. U P 
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like kind. ‘Thus two states will be compared with each other as 
regards their revenue for Imperial purposes, without any consider- 
ation of the fact that in the one certain expenses of government 
are borne on the Imperial budget, which in the other are borne 
on the local budget, or perhaps left to private agency ; or without 
any consideration of such a fact as the inclusion in the one budget 
of loans or the proceeds of the sales of public property as revenue, 
which in the other are excluded altogether, or specially dealt 
with. The statistics, however, are not lies in themselves; it is 
only in the handling of them that the lying takes place. I have 
thought it would be of interest, therefore, in a meeting like this, 
to raise explicitly for discussion some of the principal dangers in 
the handling of statistics to which the inexpert, and some of us 
perhaps, who think we are expert, are exposed, through the too 
ready comparison with each other of figures which apparently are 
applied to facts of a like kind, but which really cover dissimilar 
facts. Such a discussion becomes more and more indispensable, 
I think, on account of one of the most important causes of the 
increased diffusion of statistical knowledge in recent years—the 
extensive development of statistical abstracts, hand-books, year- 
books, manuals, dictionaries, statistical atlases, and such like 
works of reference. Accustomed to see quantities, which are 
really dissimilar in kind, placed together under the same heading, 
which is done primarily for the mere purpose of reference, we 
come to neglect the dissimilarity in our speech, and, by and by, 
in thought. The numbers of different communities are compared 
as if numbers alone were something in themselves, without any 
thought of the different qualities of the units : production, imports 
and exports, and money wages in different communities are 
spoken of as if they in all cases meant the same things, and with- 
out any preliminary discussion of what the figures really do mean. 
All this is essentially mischievous, and is contrary to the most 
elementary lessons in the study of statistics. It is the part of 
the student to re-act against the temptation to which he is 
exposed to use works which are only good for reference in this 


haphazard fashion. 


POPULATION STATISTICS. 


At the risk of being common-place through enforcing consider- 
ations which no one will dispute, I propose to begin with the 
foundation statistics of all—those of population. It is obvious at 
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the first sight, when the statement is made, that for very few 
purposes can the populations of different countries be placed 
together as if the units were the same. The peoples of Europe 
and the United States are as a rule units of a very different value 
from the units of population in Hindoo, Chinese, negro, and 
aboriginal communities. Even among European peoples them- 
selves there are enormous differences. 

It follows, then, that many questions of first importance for 
which statistics of population are used, cannot be discussed at all 
without reference to the quality of the units. The fact has only 
to be stated to be admitted. Among such questions, for instance, 
is the question of the population that a given area will support. 
The plain of Bengal, say, supports some seventy million Hindoos 
—the population, in numbers, of the United States. But if the 
consuming power of the Hindoo were at all like that of the aver- 
age man of the United States, how many could Bengal support ? 
The same, mutatis mutandis, comparing even a French or German 
with a United States population. The units in the different 
cases-are entirely different. The area of the United States might 
suffice with the same total value of production that it now has for 
the support of perhaps twice as many French or Germans as it 
could support of people of the actual type of those now planted 
on the soil of the United States. The question may be turned 
about another way. Along with the increased capacity of con- 
sumption there may, or may not, be an increased capacity of 
production. If there is such an increase of the capacity of pro- 
duction, or even a greater proportionate increase than there is of 
consumption, it might well be that on the area of Bengal there 
could be planted an even larger population than there now is, 
yet with the average consuming power of the people of the 
United States, and not merely the average consuming power of 
the Hindoo. So greatly different may be the varying units of 
population which we are so ready to speak of as alike. 

Among other questions of the same kind is that of the strength 
of different populations for war and industry. The differences 
between peoples are really almost infinite, and are not always 
coincident as regards war and industry. The Hindoo population, 
for instance, appears to be differentiated from a Kuropean race in 
respect of fighting force to a much greater extent than it is 
differentiated in respect of industrial force. The Chinese popula- 
tion, on the other hand, though it is weaker at present than 
European populations in fighting power, as well as industrial 
power, is, perhaps, not so much differentiated as the Hindoo is, 


p2 * 
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and presents altogether a more difficult problem for their possible 
or probable antagonists. Negro populations, again, are 
differentiated in a different way, having a capacity for great 
exertion in some directions, but not in others. Such differences 
anong peoples are so obvious that no one will dispute them when 
stated. 

Even if units of population were generally alike instead of 
varying greatly, and in all sorts of directions, another question 
arises with reference to frequent comparisons of population and 
areas. The number of inhabitants per square mule is often quoted 
as denoting conditions adverse or favourable to the populations 
concerned. But of course there are areas and areas, originally 
and as modified by the qualities of the people dwelling upon 
them. In order to make a comparison of the number of in- 
habitants per square mile of any practical value at all, the nature 
of the areas, and of the qualities of the inhabitants, must be 
studied, and the facts must also be adapted to the discussion of 
particular questions, such as the relation of area to conditions of 
health, and the like. To say, for instance, that Belgium has so 
many inhabitants to the square mile, and France so many fewer, 
does not mean anything, because the size of the communities 
compared is entirely different, and in point of fact there may be 
areas included in France more thickly peopled than Belgium. It 
is the same in the comparison of a European country with the 
United States. The conditions are entirely different ; while not 
a few of the comparisons so readily made would be upset by the 
consideration that one-third of the area of the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska, is desert, and is, properly speaking, not inhabit- 
able at all. A similar remark would also apply to the countries 
of Australasia treated as a unit. The facts are all useful enough 
for reference ; that is not disputed ; but the moment they come to 
be discussed, the nature of the quantities must be studied, and 
strict attention given to the point of the comparison attempted. 

Connected with this last is another question of the same kind. 
What is the area which really supports a given population ? If 
people on a given spot are able to carry on industries which enable 
them to buy from the rest of the world what they want, are they 
supported by that area, or are they not? Ina sense they are 
supported, for they live by the industries which they carry on 
In another sense they are not, because they are not self- 


there. 
Foreign trade is the breath of their life. But this 


contained. 


description is applicable not merely to countries like the United 
Kingdom, which manufacture largely, and carry goods largely for 
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all the world: it is equally applicable to a country lke the United 
States, which exports food, raw cotton, and other raw materials, 
wherewith to buy the things of which it stands in need; or to 
countries like Australasia, which export wool, the precious metals 
and other metals, to an extent without example in history. 

All these considerations are so obvious that I have to apologize 
for introducing them. No one, it will be urged, can make the 
blunder of overlooking them. But in point of fact, and this is 
ny justification, the grossest blunders are constantly made. We 
know, for instance, in regard to the question of the population 
which a given area will support, that nothing is so common in 
books of travel or geographies, with reference to unoccupied or 
partially occupied areas, than statements that a given area will 
support so many million inhabitants. Nothing is saidas to what 
kind of inhabitants. But clearly the sort of inhabitants will make 
all the difference. The idea of boundlessness of area so common 
in new countries, and which is to some extent ‘an illusion, if I 
nay venture the remark, is also due to neglect of the fact of 
quahty of population. The area of a given country in a sense 
may be practically boundless, but it may be equally true that 
the full occupation of the country would imply a continual re- 
adaptation of the people to new economic conditions—that there 
is by no means boundless room for the same sort of people carry- 
ing on the same sort of industries. To the same effect, the idea 
of narrowness of area so common in old countries, Where there is 
constant wonder as to what is to be done with the srowing 
population, is based largely on the vague assumption that there 
must be some proportion between area and population, whereas, 
as we have seen, and as experience proves, populations of in- 
definite magnitude may be supported on narrow territory. Every 
city is an illustration in disproof of the supposed connection 
between population and area in the sense stated. Area is no doubt 
necessary to a wholly self-contained people, if such a people can 
be conceived of, short of one which occupies the whole habit- 
able territory of the globe; but, as no nation is self-contained, 
there is equally no means of settling a priori the maximum 
limit of inhabitants per square mile which a community may 
occupy; and that a nation reaches a high maximum is no 
proof of its being im an unfavourable economic condition, or the 
reverse. 

Other illustrations may be given of an underlying confusion 
of thought in these matters, which occasionally comes to the 
surface. I have seen, for instance, at home an attempt made to 
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show that the English Empire is more aggressive than that of 
Russia, because in a given period it had annexed a larger area 
and a larger population than Russia had done, the truth being 
that the area annexed by either country in the period in question 
was largely desert, so that it hardly counted one way or the other, 
and that the populations annexed were of most various quality. 
The point of real aggressiveness or not was studiously overlooked 
in this ingenious statistical comparison. Constantly at home, 
also, there are continual discussions on the balance of power, in 
which the numbers of the populations and the armies they can 
put in the field are simply counted; whereas the whole question 
turns largely upon the quality of the respective populations and 
the state of their warlike preparations, and not so much upon 
mere numbers. The question of quality of population arises in a 
different way in those political questions which are settled by 
numbers at the ballot-box in democratic communities, and I am 
not sure but that some of the underlying assumptions of politics 
are based on the refusal to recognize the essential differences of 
different peoples, as, for instance, in the concession at home to 
the people of Ireland of an equality and, really, far more than 
an equality, of voting power and representation i the Imperial 
Parliament, whereas, in some qualities, such as wealth, they 
cannot be regarded as equal, although they may be equal, or 
superior, in other qualities. Common-place, therefore, as it seems, 
to say that, when we see columns of comparative figures of 
population, we must not assume the units to be alike, the ap- 
plications of the doctrine are not really common-place. We 
are all subject to the influence of unexpressed and under- 
lying assumptions, and I have only given a few out of many 
possible illustrations of the dangers that may arise in using 
these very ordinary figures without constantly thinking of what 
they mean. 

I come finally to less debateable ground in one way, but where 
there is practical mischief from the misuse of figures. Nothing 
is more common than to compare populations which may be 
assumed to be racially very nearly alike, or approximating 1 
certain qualities, but which really differ greatly from each other 
in regard to the distribution of the population according to 
age. France and Germany, for instance, are continually spoken 
of as if the difference of their numbers made a corresponding 
difference in their force. In fact the population of Germany 
contains a much larger percentage of children than that 
of France does, and the numbers of adults in the two coun- 
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tries do not differ so much in proportion as_ their total 
numbers do. 

To show what differences there may be in the relative pro- 
portions according to ages in different communities, I have 
brought together certain figures extracted from the last census, 
in each case showing the total numbers, the total male popula- 
tion, the males above the age of 20, and the males between 20 
and 40, in France, Germany, and the United Kingdom, respec- 
tively. (See Table A annexed.) | From this it will be seen that 
France, with a population of close ov 38 millions, has 11,828,000 
males above 20; and Germany, with a population of just under 47 
million inhabitants, or upwards of 20 per cent. more than that of 
France, has 12,485,000 males above the age of 20, or only 5 per 
cent. more of this class of the population than France has. The 
proportion of males above 20 is in the one case 31 per cent. and 
in the other 262 per cent. only. In the United Kingdom, where 
the total numbers, by the last census available for me in pre- 
paring this paper, are less than in either France or Germany, 
the-proportion of males above 20 to the total population is 253 
percent. only. On the other hand, the number of males between 
20 and 40 is proportioned more equally im each case to the total 
numbers of the population, being about a seventh. Consequently 
France, although it has a total male population approximating to 
that of Germany, in spite of its smaller numbers, has only 
5,376,000 males between 20 and 40, as compared with 6,577,000 
in Germany ; while the United Kingdom, with its smaller popula- 
tion than France, had in 1881 very nearly the French numbers of 
males between 20 and 40. No doubt in 1891 the figures would 
show a still greater superiority on the part of Germany to France 
in this particular, while the United Kingdom would be nearly on 
an equality, but without the very latest figures these are good 
enough for illustration. France has undoubtedly a much greater 
mass of old lives to support in proportion to its population than 
either Germany or the United Kingdom. As they all have, how- 
ever, the same proportion of males between 20 and 40, it follows 
that in Germany and the United Kingdom there is a much heavies 
burden of children than in France. These are material differences 
in the constitution of the respective populations. At present the 
burden on the vigorous in each case is much the same, though 
heaviest, perhaps, in the case of France, as the old lives may be 
assumed to be more costly than the young, but natural growth 
must inevitably make an enormous difference in a few genera- 
tions. Every ten years Germany and the United Kingdom, with 
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the same proportion of non-effectives to support that France has, 
add greatly to their total numbers, and increase thei pre- 
ponderance over France in numbers alone. 

The point is not without interest in comparisons between 
young and old countries. There are many comparisons in 
which, owing to the different composition of the population in 
a new country from what it is in an old country, the apparent 
superiority of the new country is to be explained, not by any 
superior quality, but by the mere fact that there is a less per- 
centage of the people at ages above 40, and a larger percentage 
in the prime of life, than there is in an old country. For this 
reason in part there may be less mortality, less sickness, and 
larger consumption of certain necessaries and luxuries, in a new 
country than there is in an old country measured per head. 
But so far as this explanation holds, there is no superiority in 
the race of the new country over the old. As far as rates of 
mortality are concerned, statisticians in Australasia are familiar 
with the fact, and quote rates not upon the actual population, 
but upon a standard population in which the totals are redis- 
tributed according to age, but the correction is required in many 
other directions as well. 

Moreover, although statisticians are usually correct when they 
deal with such figures, the pot is not without practical import- 
ance. Ihave seen arguments at home, for instance, in which the 
attempt has been made to prove the superiority of Australians 
to the people of the United Kingdom in respect of health by 
means of statistics of the general rate of mortality among the 
two populations, no account being taken of the different distri- 
bution of the populations according to age. The comparisons | 
have in my mind failed on another point, being based upon a 
hypothesis as to the connection between mortality rates and 
the sickness of a population which had not been proved to be 
true generally; but even if the hypothesis had been generally 
true, the neglect of the point of distribution according to age 
made it entirely misleading. 


MORTALITY STATISTICS. 


I pass on to other statistics. Reference has already been 
made to mortality statistics in connection with the special 
point of the constitution of populations according to a 


ge, but 


there are many other traps in using such statistics for a com- 
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parison between nations. The mere question of how the deaths 
are recorded, and along with that the births, as far as many in- 
ferences from the mortality statistics are concerned, here becomes 
important. Before the statistics of two countries can be com- 
pared there must be a certainty that the registration process as 
to numbers is effective and complete in each. This is not the 
case in all countries, and it is an especially important matter in 
historical investigations even in the same country; the registra- 
tion of births and deaths in England, for instance, being no- 
toriously deficient until a comparatively modern period. Even a 
great country like the United States is still most deficient in this 
vital particular; there is no such thing as a good birth and death 
rate for that great country. In Philadelphia some years ago a 
local report of the registrar of births, deaths, and marriages was 
put into my hands, from which it appeared that the deaths ex- 
ceeded the births. I learnt on inquiry that the explanation of a 
fact which would have been somewhat startling if true was simply 
the neglect of the laws or administration in the matter of the 
registration of births. I do not know whether there has been 
provement since in this particular city of the Uimted States, 
but that there is still a lack of a uniform and effective system of 
registration throughout the country is most certain. It is neces- 
sary then to reiterate again and again the necessity for the 
utmost caution in the use of such common figures as birth and 
death rates. Always when a writer would make a comparison, 
let him see that his facts are really comparable. He must not 
be content to take them from a dictionary without inquiring. 

These remarks hold good of other comparisons sometimes 
made, particularly as to the prevalence of certain kinds of disease. 
I need not say to an audience of experts what difficulties arise in 
the definition of disease, and how doctors, apart from mistakes as 
to what the disease really is of which a man dies, may honestly 
vary in their statement of the fact from the number of causes 
themselves, one doctor giving a proximate and another an ulti- 
mate cause. Before statistical comparisons can be made, some- 
thing must be ascertained as to whether definitions and method 
of registration are substantially the same in the two countries 
compared. In historical investigations, even in the same country, 
the precaution is equally indispensable. 
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STATISTICS AS TO CHARACTER OF POPULATION. 


I proceed next to statistics, from which inferences are com- 
monly drawn as to the qualities of a population—I mean statistics 
on such subjects as education, crime, sexual morality, drunken- 
ness, insolvency, and thrift. On all these points different 
countries have statistics, which may have a meaning when they 
are properly used, but which it is most difficult to use properly. 

To begin with education. Which is the most fortunate popu- 
lation of the world as regards the general education of the people ? 
One often hears of the United States in this connection—of the 
numbers of children of school age and the numbers attending 
school as compared with less fortunate populations. But let me 
take the following passage from a memorandum by Mr. Fitch, 
one of Her Majesty's chief inspectors of training colleges, on the 
working of the Free School system in the United States, France, 
and Belgium :— 


‘In England and Wales the calculations of average attendance are 
made on the assumption that every school is open at least 400 times or 
200 days in the year. It is on this basis that the annual returns in the 
official report of the Education Department state the average attend- 
ance of scholars in infant schools and departments to be 68 per cent., 
and that in schools for older children to be 82:2 per cent. But in the 
United States there is no uniform or generally accepted rule respecting 
the length of the school year. In the principal cities, especially in 
the East and West, the schools are open ten months out of twelve, and 
in these the statistics of attendance may be fairly compared with our 
own. But taking the country through, the average number of days in 
which the public schools are open is 129 in the year, and this fact 
implies that in the country places, especially in the South Atlantic and 
South Central States, the nwnber of school days falls much below that 
average. In Alabama and in Georgia the schools are open only three 
months in the year, the teachers are paid by the month, and hold no 
permanent appointment. In Louisiana and Missouri the small sum 
appropriated to education by the State barely suffices to keep the 
schools at work more than four months in the year. In Nebraska the 
returns for 5,407 schools show 3,904 to be kept open for six months 
and upwards, 529 for more than four but less than six months, and 974 
for less than four months. In New Hampshire the average length of 
the school term is 22-9 weeks; in North Carolina it is twelve weeks ; 
in South Carolina, three and a half months. In Texas the towns give 
an average of eight months, and the country districts five months. On 
the other hand, in some of the Atlantic States the rate is much higher. 
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In Pennsylvania, exclusive of Philadelphia, in which the school year 
includes ten months, the average is 7°17 months; in Rhode Island, 
nine months eleven days; and in New Jersey, nine months ten days. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the figures representing the regularity of 
attendance require material correction and reduction before they can 
be properly compared with the statistics of European countries in 
which schools are, as a rule, kept open during nearly the whole of 
every year.’ 


From this it is quite clear that cne has the greatest difticulty 
in discussing such a question as the education of a people. You 
can hardly get to know to what ¢ <tent children of school age 
we attending schools of some kind. There are other difficulties 
behind, as the report from which I have quoted shows, such as 
the difference of surroundings in which children find themselves 
When they leave school, the United States, from the general 
vigour and energy of the whole population, being much more 
favourable to the development of general intelligence and mental 
cultivation among its people than countries which may be more 
fortunate as regards primary school education. There is also the 
difficulty caused by the kind and character of secondary educa- 
tion, and the extent to which it is diffused. Simple at first sight 
as the problem seems, then, there is nothing more difficult than to 
compare some countries with each other as regards the degree of 
their education. 

The second subject I have named in this connection is crine, 
and in thinking of it I confess I have had in mind certain com- 
parisons Which have been made in England by visitors returned 
from Australia to the disadvantage of Australia. There is twice 
the crime in Austrahan colonies per head of population, we have 
been told, that there is in England. But, as we all know who have 
to handle statistics, there are few statistics so difficult to handle 
us those of crime. A distinction has to be made between mere 
police and administrative offences, which vary largely according 
to the things which Legislatures in their wisdom subject to fine 
or not, and the more serious offences, such as robbery and 
murder, which are what we think of when we talk of crime. 
But in hardly any two countries that I know of is the distinction 
drawn on exactly the same lines. You are almost never quite 
sure, therefore, what you are doimg, unless you are specially 
careful, when you compare two countries as regards crime. 
Further, even if the distinctions were much the same, another 
difference is made by the police. You may have fewer trials 
and convictions In one country than in another, simply because 
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the police for various reasons is less efficient, not because there 
is less crime. When comparisons, therefore, are made between 
the criminal statistics of two countries without attention to 
vital considerations like these to show that the subject has 
been really studied, it is safe to dismiss them without further 
thought. 

But admitting that exact comparisons can be made, that 
statistics of crime in two countries are reduced to common 
denominators, I should like to point out that the logic of using 
them as indicative in any way of the general superiority of one 
population over another may be at fault. So far as can be 
judged, the so-called crime statistics of a country are not 
necessarily significant very much of the general quality of a 
population, but they may be significant only of the existence of 
a criminal element, which is like a disease from which a com- 
munity suffers, but a disease of a superficial, and not of a vital 
character. One population may thus have more crime in it than 
another, even much more crime, but substantially the two peoples 
may be almost alike, the extent of the criminality in both being 
quite immaterial. Say, for instance, that the criminal population 
by which almost all the crime is done in one country is 1 in 500, 
or 4th of 1 per cent., and in another population it is 1 in 250, or 
?ths of 1 per cent., is not the criminal element in either so small 
as to tell you nothing of the general constitution of the people ? 
Not only, therefore, must criminal statistics be used with care as 
far as the mere daia are concerned, but the difficulty of using 
them as indicative of the general qualities of a population is 
overwhelming. They can only be used, if used at all, in con- 
junction with much other information and statistics. 

The statistics bearing on sexual morality are equally difficult 
to handle. The test here that is most commonly used is that of 
illegitimacy; but the truth is that illegitimacy by itself tells 
little, for the simple reason that in a town community there may 
be prostitution without illegitimate births, whereas in a rural 
community there may be even less profligacy than in the town, 
but with a larger number of illegitimate births, in consequence of 
there being no prostitution. In one country also the births may 
be registered as legitimate, through the children being born in 
wedlock ; but this may go along with a general laxity of morals 
of a remarkable kind. Sexual immorality is also like crime itself, 
even when it can be measured on the same basis in two different 
communities, more or less a thing apart, and it may or may not 
be significant of the general morale of the population. I suppose 
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it is true, for instance, that the rural population of Ireland stands 
better, as far as statistics of illegitimacy are concerned, than that of 
Scotland, but it would be a rash inference that in general morale 
the rural population of Ireland is superior to the Scotch. For 
certain purposes the statistics are good enough, but they must 
not be pushed to conclusions they do not bear. 

Statistics as to drunkenness also require a good deal of careful 
handling. In fact, I see no way myself of establishing statisti- 
cally that one population is more or less drunken than another. 
Apart from the difficulty already referred to, arising from the 
different distribution of two populations according to age, so that 
one population has proportionately more adults than another, and 
consequently has a larger proportion of convictions for drunken 
ness and a larger proportionate consumption of alcoholic liquors 
—the two tests usually applied in such comparisons—it has to be 
considered that the tests themselves are not very good. The 
convictions for drunkenness, it is plain, like convictions for crime 
generally, may be very largely a matter of definition and of 
police administration. Before comparisons can be made, the 
state of legislation and of police administration in the countries 
compared must be considered. As regards the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors, again, | have never seen any statistics satis- 
factorily connecting a relatively large consumption of alcoholic 
liquors with drunkenness. On the contrary, the consumption in 
every community is probably at all times much more largely the 
conswnption of sober people than that of people who drink to 
excess, and you may have much drunkenness among a people 
who, like the Americans, are generally total abstainers, and little 
among a people like the populations of the Southern States of 
Europe, who are generally moderate drinkers. Thus the question 
of drunkenness, or the reverse, in a population is not to be easily 
treated by statistics. 

The statistics of bankruptcy or insolvency again are often 
quoted as a test of the comparative excellence of commercial 
communities. Here again I have had in my mind some recent 
comparisons at home between certain of the Australian colonies 
and England as regards insolvency. These colonies, we have 
been told, have twice as many failures per head of population as 
England, or some such proportion. But the traps in dealing 
with bankruptcy statistics are innumerable. Even in England it 
is not easy to compare one period with another, owing to dif- 
ference of legislation making the conditions and record of official 
insolvency different at one time from what they are at another. 
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The law at one time makes whitewashing so easy that debtors 
readily avail themselves of the courts to make themselves 
officially insolvent, and so you have a large number of bank- 
ruptcies in the official statistics. At another time the law is so 
stringent that debtors evade the courts, while creditors do mot 
make them bankrupt because it is not worth while to do so, and 
so the official bankruptcies diminish. At cne time, also, non- 
traders may be made bankrupt, at another time they may not be ; 
and so the record varies. Unless, therefore, the whole basis of 
the bankruptcy law in each case is studied, no comparison is 
possible either between period and period in the same country or 
between different countries. Further difficulties would arise in 
any comparison owing to the length of the commercial cycle 
which renders it most dangerous to take the figures of one year 
only or even of two or three years for comparison. We can 
imagine, then, what wild work is made by amateurs when they 
compare the insolvency of Australia and England. Apart from 
these differences there are others which are due to fundamental 
differences of economic condition. I believe, for instance, that 
in England a larger proportion of the business done is carried on 
by Joint Stock Companies than is the case in Australia. This 
may or may not be the case. But, supposing it to be the case, 
how can the failures of England be compared at all with those of 
Australia, without taking account of the liquidations of Joint 
Stock Companies, and to how many units of individual failures 
is that of a Joint Stock Company to be considered equal? I 
would not go so far as to say that no useful comparison could be 
drawn from existing data by those who go carefully into the 
subject and study all the conditions. What I am contending for 
is, that it is utterly impossible for writers in a hurry to make 
anything of the first figures that come to hand, and assume that 
the official record of failures in one country at one time means 
the same thing as the official record of failures in a totally 
different country at the same or another time. 

Here, too, I would also demur to the test of bankruptcy itself 
as indicative of the general commercial character of a people, 
even if figures for comparison could be correctly ascertained. 
More bankruptcy in the one case than in the other may simply 
mean greater enterprise making more opportunity for failure, and 
not an excess of dishonesty in the one compared with another. 
It may also mean that the industries carried on in the one country, 
and which are suitable to be carried on in it, are essentially more 
fluctuating at a given period than the different industries of 
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another country. Farming is often the most fluctuating of all 
industries. A country dependent on farming may suffer more 
from bankruptcy at a given date than a country less dependent. 
In turn, a manufacturing or commercial country may suffer more 
from catastrophes like war or invasion than an agricultural 
country would suffer. Perhaps even these difficulties could be 
overcome or evaded, and bankruptcy statistics be handled so as 
to indicate differences of character between two peoples; but the 
labour of the comparison would be very considerable indeed if 
anything is to be made of it at all. 

I come finally to the last branch of statistics referred to as 
being often used to compare the character of two peoples, viz., 
the statistics of thrift or the diffusion of property among the 
masses. Here the temptation is to take some one form of 
saving, such as savings banks, or the holding of land, or invest- 
ment in Government stocks, and roughly judge one people by 
their habits as to this one form of saving. So far as I have 
observed, the usual comparisons in detail, even as to the one 
branch of saving selected for comparison, are most erroneous. 
Thus, I have seen the number of separate inscriptions of French 
rentes in the books of the French Ministry of Finance treated 
as the number of separate holders. The truth is that the 
question of the number of inscriptions of rentes, the inscriptions 
being anonymous, is purely a formal matter, depending upon the 
sub-divisions which are most convenient for dealing. One 
individual may, and as a rule does, hold many inscriptions. 
When the French issued new loans in 1871 and 1872 to pay the 
war indemnity to Germany, and in subsequent yéars to re-equip 
their army and extend their railways, the number of inscriptions 
in the books of the Ministry of Finance enormously increased, 
but it did not follow that the number of separate holders of 
French rentes increased in the same degree, or even increased at 
all. The same with the holding of land. A broad distinction 
has to be drawn between the number of separate occupiers and 
the number of separate occupations, the latter (as in Ireland) 
being often far more numerous than the former. But, admitting 
that the figures as to one branch only can be got hold of, it is 
plain that, unless saving habits in all directions can be compared, 
no useful comparison can be made at all. What is done by 
friendly societies, building societies, insurance companies and the 
like, must all be taken into account as well as the savings banks, 
which are most often quoted, or the holdings of the Government 
debt, or the holdings of land, which are the favourite investments 
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of the masses in some countries. But I do not know of any com- 
parison of the kind in which these conditions are complied with. 
French peasants and working men are often assumed to be 
much more saving than the corresponding classes of England, 
but the statistical proof seems to be wanting, and I am not sure 
that if the accumulations of English unions, friendly societies, 
and co-operative societies, were properly taken account of, as well 
as savings banks, holdings of Government debt, and investments 
in land, that the English working classes would come so very 
badly out of the comparison. At any rate, the comparison is 
more difficult than is often thought. 

Even if comparisons could be made, there would remain the 
question of the comparison of character. A working populatiow 
which feeds and clothes itself well and makes itself in all ways 
efficient, provided it saves enough for security, may really be 
making more of life than a population which starves itself in the 
present through fear that it may starve in the future. The proper 
proportion of saving for a working class community is itself a 
subject which requires some study. 

These points are of special interest in new communities where 
the working classes have large means. No good is done by using 
unsound arguments even for so excellent an object as the pro- 
motion of thrift. If examples are to be taken from other 
countries such as France, the so-called example should first of all 
be adequately explained, and a true comparison made, and then 
an inquiry made as to whether and how far the French example 
is sound and worthy of imitation. The fact already brought out 
as to the larger proportion of old life in France than there is in 
either Germany or the United Kingdom may also render saving a 
greater necessity there in order that as much may be got out of 
life as in the neighbouring countries. The requirements as to 
saving may thus be essentially different. 

To sum up this branch of the discussion: what we may say is 
that the rough comparison of communities as regards moral char- 
acteristics based on statistics of education, crime, insolvency, and 
the like, is entirely useless and mischievous because the figures 
are of such a kind that values can only be assigned to them by 
the most careful study. To take them haphazard from statistical 
abstracts and dictionaries, and assume that figures called by the 
same names in different countries have exactly the same values, 
is either foolish or dishonest. Dictionaries are for reference, and 
are not intended to give all the materials for discussion ; and when 
they are used for purposes for which they are not intended, all 
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who are interested in the subjects under discussion, must look 
out. Some dictionaries, however, might be made more useful 
than they are by the addition of a few notes to the figures, 
referring to such points as the nature of the legislation applied to 
the subjects of the figures, the mode of collecting the latter, and 
other vital qualifications of the figures themselves. I may claim 
the credit of privately stifling many an argument which inquirers 
were going to use by taking figures from books as they found 
them, because 1 poimted out to them what different values the 
figures night have. But the dictionaries themselves could often 


put inquirers on their guard, 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


I pass on next to a class of statistics which are still more 
frequently used for international comparison, viz., the statistics 
of production, industry, and trade. There is money in the com- 
pawisons here. There are competing policies whose merits are 
supposed to be capable of judgment by statistics. Or a country 
may Wish to advertise its resources so as to attract Mnmigrants or 
capital, There is also the patriotic bias or sentiment to be 
vratified or stimulated, or the anti-patriotic bias, which is really 
an inverted form of the patriotic bias itself. 

The leading statistics thus used may be classed under the 
heads of agricultural production, manufacturing production, 
imports and exports including shipping, wages, and, finally, 
accumulated wealth. The division is not a logical one, but it 
appears convenient for the present purpose, which is to explain 
the principal dangers into which the unwary in dealing with the 
vast branches of statistics included in this department are apt to 
fall. 

As regards agricultural production, then, the initial difficulty 
of all the statistics is that which we have already had in dealing 
with population itself—the different value of the units which go 
by the same name. The wheat, oats, and barley of one country, 
though called by the same names, are not the same as the wheat, 
oats, and barley of another country. There are the very greatest 
differences in quality, as any price list of London or other market, 
where grain from every part of the world is sold, would show. 
Yet nothing is so common as comparisons of the world’s pro- 
duction of wheat, for stance, in which this difference of quality 
is ignored, and fine reasonings are indulged in where this difference 
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of quality might seriously affect the result. What is true of grain 
is as true, if not more true, of live stock. There are sheep and 
sheep, cattle and cattle, horses and horses; in truth the agri- 
cultural live stock of any two countries, instead of being suscepti- 
ble of ready comparison, can hardly be compared directly at all. 
The point is notoriously of great importance in historical investi- 
gations. In comparing England of the present day with the 
England of previous centuries the difference of the average weight 
and qualities of the live stock called by the same names has 
always to be considered. In nothing in recent years, as I under- 
stand, have some continental countries such as France made 
more remarkable improvement than in the quality of their live 
stock, so that with no increase in numbers, or little increase, 
there has been an enormous advance in real production. But the 
point is of equal importance in international comparisons. If 
Australia is to reckon with competitors in wool production, like 
the Argentine Republic, the average clip per sheep in the 
respective countries is obviously a necessary coefticient in the 
calculation, and it becomes of great importance to study in what 
countries the average is increasing or diminishing, and so on. 
Officials at the head of the agricultural department in France 
have been greatly impressed by considerations like these, and 
have endeavoured to substitute a count of cattle by weight for the 
mere count of heads, but even a correction like this would by no 
means be sufficient, as there might still be serious differences of 
quality. The comparisons, then, of agricultural production which 
one often sees, in which unlike units are taken as equal without 
more ado, and reasoned upon as if there were no qualifications, 
are most misleading. Rectification to any exact degree might 
not In many comparisons be possible, but the consideration of 
the point would usually make it possible to turn the figures to 
support some useful conclusion. 

In connection with these comparisons, it should also be 
noticed that many of the deductions per head and per acre, into 
which it is usual to convert the figures of agricultural production, 
are calculated to mislead, even when the units themselves are 
comparable, because the comparisons are with the total acreage 
and total population of a country, and not with the special 
acreage and agricultural population. What could be more useless, 
for instance, than to compare two countries like England and the 
United States as regards their production of wheat or any other 
agricultural product per head of the whole population, the one 
population living on its own wheat and other products, and the 
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other not? All such comparisons to be of any value should be 
made from the purely agricultural point of view—to illustrate 
differences in the style of agriculture carried on, or in the fertility 
of any two countries. But they are often made with lingering 
notions that all States can, to some extent, be dealt with as 
agricultural units, which is far from being the case. 

Coming to statistics of manufacturing production—and this 
to some extent applies to agricultural and mining production— 
what we find is that, save as to some particular industry in 
detail, and for the purposes of discussions of that industry by 
itself, there is really no common denominator between countries, 
except in so far as the production of their respective industries 
can be represented in money. The coal and iron of one 
country are not the same as the coal and iron of another ; 
the wool is not the same; the cotton, woollen, and linen manu- 
facturesof the one cannot be expressed in the same units of quantity 
as the similar manufactures of the other; the same with manu- 
factures of metals, leather, and wood, and with machines of all 
kinds. Even if there is a general likeness in industrial character- 
istics between any two countries such as England and France, yet 
the different distributions of the leading industries makes any real 
comparison between the two as a rule impossible, except so far as 
it can be done in money. To make the comparison in money 
again, presents new difficulties. The value of different kinds of 
production cannot well be reckoned up. A country hike England, 
with the machinery of its income-tax, has special facilities for 
reckoning up its income as far as possessed by individuals above 
a certain minimum; but it has little official knowledge, by com- 
parison, of incomes below that limit. France, again, has a special 
knowledge of its agricultural wealth, by means of the cadastre, 
and the system of registration and taxation of transfers of 
property, but it has not equal means of estimating its income 
from manufacturing. Money also is itself variable in value from 
time to time, as measured by the average of the commodities or 
services it is used to exchange, and in comparing two countries, 
as regards their production measured in money, no little care 
would be needed. I have seen few attempts to do so in which 
attention has been paid to the necessary conditions and difticulties, 
or in which the existence of such dangers and difticulties has even 
been recognised. The Americans in their census have attempted 
a great deal in this direction, but the least that can be said is 
that the result has not been encouraging. 

Coming next to imports and exports, the point [ would urge 
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first is the initial difficulty of a bare comparison of the figures 
themselves. Imports and exports, instead of giving us easy sta- 
tistics for many of the purposes for which they are used, are 
really very difficult. I refer especially to the values. Imports 
are stated in one country at the value of the goods as at the place 
of shipment; in another, as at the place of arrival. In one 
country the basis of the statement 1s a declaration of the value 
by the importer, checked by the Customs authorities ; im another 
there is an efficient commission of values, which takes note of 
market prices, and fixes official prices for everything at more or 
less frequent intervals. The same with the exports. The deno- 
munators are hardly ever the same in any two countries. The 
result is, that there are continual misstatements by amateurs on 
such questions as a comparison of two countries in respect of the 
progress of their foreign trade, or in respect of what is called the 
balance of trade. The falling off of the foreign trade of one 
country is contrasted with the growth of the foreign trade of 
another country at the same time, the truth being that in the one 
case, owing to the system of valuing by merchants’ declarations, 
the volume of the foreign trade expressed in money responds 
instantly to variations in market price, while, in the other, owing 
to the system of official prices fixed at intervals, the volume of 
trade does not respond at once to variations in market price. In 
one country, again, What 1s called an adverse balance of trade 
appears to be larger in proportion than it is in another country, 
largely because the imports are valued as at the place of arrival, 
including freight and other charges to that place; while in the 
country with which comparison is made, the value is taken at the 
place of shipment, and does not include such additions. In the 
latter case, therefore, the exports form a total more nearly 
approximating to that of the imports than in the former. All 
this confusion is due simply to the fact that the units of the 
imports and exports are not, in fact, the same. The record is 
not made in the same way. 

Assmming, however, that the record is made in the same way 
formally, there remain some essential differences in the foreign 
trade of different countries, which make comparisons between 
them most difficult, and it is mainly to one or two of these essen- 
tial differences I would now desire to call attention. 

First of all, there are the differences which I discussed at 
length in a paper I wrote long ago on ‘The use of Import and 
Export Statistics, ' due to the facts that a nation may be largely 


' See Essays in Finance, 2nd series. 
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engaged in the business of carrving goods for others, or may have 
made large imvestments abroad, on which it is entitled to 
dividend or interest, while another nation may have its goods 
carried for it, or may owe large dividends and interest. In the 
former case, a large wmount of Imports is required to set off the 
balance due to the nation concerned, quite apart from what 1s 
required to set off the exports officially recorded as such. In 
the latter case a large amount of exportation is required to set 
off the balance of indebtedness with which the nation, as it were, 
begins its import and export account. The character of the 
foreign trade of the two classes of nations is essentially ditferen- 
tiated all the way through for those reasons. It may be found 
afterwards that, 1m fact, a nation in the first class exports as much, 
or nearly so, as the official record of its Imports: or that a nation 
in the second class mnports as much, or nearly so, as the official 
record of its exports. But the inferences would be very difterent 
as to the econonue conditions implied. In the first case the nea 
balance of imports and exports would imply that the nation in 
question is at the time lending largely to other communities. Ty 
the latter case the inference would be that the nation in question 
is borrowing largely, for useful or useless purposes as the case 
may be. Before the statistics can be handled at all, in short, so 
as to throw light on the economic conditions, the standard of 
equilibrium has to be adjusted to allow for the other elements 
described. 

Mneland, I need hardly add, is a conspicuous example of a 
nation in the first class, its freight-carrving and its investments 
abroad being both enormous. But France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and the Northern nations of Europe are all more o1 
less in the same category. On the other hand the United States 
of America, India, Australasia, the South American countries, 
and many more are all nations in the second category, having 
thei carrying trade done for them, and having dividends and 
interest to pay to nations in the first category. But there is 
much discussion on relative import and export statistics In which 
these essential differences are lost sight of, and imports and 
exports are treated as if in all cases they were the same. 

The next point 1 would urge is that the imports and exports 
of what [ would call an entrepot country are not of the same 
species as the imports and exports of a country which has direct 
Import and export trade only : that is, which exports its own home 
produce on the one side, and imports articles for final consumption 
on the other side. A country which largely receives either raw 
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produce or produce in different degrees of advancement towards 
the form in which it is finally consumed, and then, after manipu- 
lating that produce to a greater or less extent, re-exports it, has 
obviously a very different kind of foreign trade from a country 
which manipulates nothing or hardly anything it receives, and 
does not re-export. The imports and exports in the respective 
cases have not the same relation to the general economic con- 
ditions of the countries concerned. To compare the extrepot 
country with a country which has only direct foreign trade, so as 
to show the volume of imports and exports in respect of what is 
received for final consumption and what is exported of the labour 
of the country, it would be necessary to deduct from both sides of 
the account of the entrepot country the value of the produce im- 
ported and afterwards re-exported in a manipulated form. In this 
way, I am sure, the imports and exports of the United Kingdom 
would be largely reduced from what they appear to be, and the 
United Kingdom would not appear to import so much more than 
some others for final consumption, or to export so much more 
than some others with which to obtain purchasing power abroad. 
Reckoning in this manner, I am not sure but that Australasia 
would appear even more at the head of exporting countries than 
it now does, the labour per head represented in its exports being 
truly enormous. Some countries, such as Belgium and Holland, 
again, would have their tale of imports and exports reduced even 
more than that of the United Kingdom, as their business is so 
very much a business of transit only. In any case these are 
points obviously requiring consideration, when the mnports and 
exports of different countries are compared or contrasted. They 
ought not to be put together at all in any discussion till they are 
reduced to common denominators. 

Another point I would urge is the importance of the question 
of size and general similarity in conditions in comparing the 
volume of the foreign trade of any two countries. If the United 
Kingdom were to be split up, and Ireland, say, were to have 
separate customs, the foreign trade of Great Britain would be 
enhanced by the addition to the account of the imports from 
Ireland on one side, and the exports to it on the other, which 
would then become foreign trade, deducting, however, the present 
imports into Ireland from foreign countries, and the exports 


from it to foreign countries which are now included in the foreign 
trade of the whole United Kingdom. If Holland, again, were to 
be united with Germany, and Belgium with France, it is 
doubtful whether the foreign trade of both Germany and France 
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would be increased very much, and might not even be diminished, 
so much of the foreign trade of Germany and France being now 
with Holland and Belgium; while the aggregate foreign trade 
of the world would be diminished by the elimination of the two 
countries named as separate countries, and they would no longer 
appear as having the largest amount of Imports and exports per 
head. In the same way the formation of the Australasian 
countries into a federation with a single Customs frontier would 
greatly diminish the volume of imports and exports as now stated. 
According to Table B appended, the imports of the Australasian 
colonies added together, for the year 1889, amounted to about 
£69,043,000, and the exports to £62,706,000 ; but if we separate 
what each colony imports from and exports to the rest of the 
world, excluding what it imports from and exports to its neigh- 
bours, the total would be £40,481,000 only for imports, and 
£35,902,000 for exports. These would be the proper figures to 
use In @ comparison with other countries, such as Canada or the 
Argentine Republic, in more or less similar economic conditions. 
Compared with either of these two states, and assuming for the 
present that the figures are made up in much the same way, as I 
believe is the case, the foreign trade of Australasia comes out at 
about double that of either of the countries named. Its exporting 
power is so much greater than theirs. This is a true comparison. 
3ut a comparison im which the intercolomal trade is not 
eliminated would give an altogether untrue notion. Australasian 
foreign trade would appear about thrice or four times that of 
Canada, instead of about double only; and this would be a false 
comparison. The truth is favourable enough to Australasia. 
Generally, however, I should like to add that the selection of 
foreign trade, as specially a test of the welfare of nations, does 
not seem to be in any way justified. Whether the foreign trade 
of a given country is large or small in proportion to its whole 
production is an affair to a large extent of size or of historical 
evolution, and nothing can be made of comparisons unless at- 
tention is given to the point I have already suggested—that of 
size and general similarity of conditions. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that nations might approximate to each other in many 
respects, and the one have a large foreign trade and the other 
not, yet both be in much the same condition of individual 
prosperity. Accident might determme that the one should be 
more self-contained than the other, so that its exchanges with 
other countries should bear a less proportion to its total industry. 
France and England are very good illustrations of essential 
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differences of this sort, England having much more manufacturing, 
shipping, and foreign trade than France, but France being 
certainly a highly prosperous nation, with home industries of 
different kinds which England either has not at all or not to the 
sume degree, and the products of which are only or largely 
obtained in England by exporting something else. All these 
general comparisons between nations in which the foreign trade 
is spoken of or assumed to be representative of the total trade 
are, therefore, very much to be deprecated. Lmport and export 
statistics, apart from the special danger of using them, which I 
have described, cannot be properly used for such comparisons. 

[ come next to international statistical comparisons in respect 
to wages, which present some curious difficulties of which most 
of those who make such comparisons seem totally unaware. — In 
the primary use of records of wages, viz., their use by the 
labourer or workman, who has no employment, or small wages 
in one place, and finds he can better himself by going to another, 
these difficulties do not arise. If the facts recorded are true, the 
labourer or Workman has something on which to act, and he can 
attend to all the points and qualifications necessary. But when 
the same records ave used, or an attempt is made to use them, 
for more general purposes, difficulties begin. Length of working 
day, continuity of employment, and other points must all be 
recorded when a general statistical account of the wages-earning 
classes of a people has to be built up. So little have such matters 
been studied, however, that [ doubt the existence of any com- 
parison of wages in different countries which is even formally 
complete. No country has, as yet, a tolerably complete account 
of its own wages in which attention is given to all these 
pots; much less is there any possibility of imternational 
comparisons. 

As the primary records are, however, sometimes used for 
such comparisons, and we get such statements based on them 
as that wages are 50 or 100 per cent higher in the United States, 
say, than in; England, special attention may be drawn to the 


failure of the comparison in point of logic. In the absence 
ofany account of length of the working day and continuity of 
employment, 10 proper comparison can be made. This applies 


specially to a comparison between wages in out-of-door trades 
ina country like the United States, with a severe climate, and 
Wages-in the same trade in England. Wages in the former 
country may well be higher per nominal day or week of 
actual work, and yet the difference not be so great when the 
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earnings and hours of labour of the whole vear in England are 
reckoned. 

What I would most desire to direct attention to, however, is 
the statistical nmportance of a somewhat different point. This 
is the distribution of the population according to remuneration, 
[t is quite conceivable that in one of two countries the earnings, 
and still more the nominal wages, may be higher than in the 
other in every single employment which can be enumerated 
and compared, and yet the average earnings of the average 
Wages-earning man may be higher in the latter country than 
the former, the reason being the different distribution of the 
people according to earnings. This can be shown very clearly 
in a theoretical comparison. Take first a community of 1,000 
Wages-earners, With the people distributed according to earnings, 
in the following classes —A, B, C.D, and K—as follows :— 


First COMMUNITY. 


—Class. Per Annum Nos Total. 
A. Earnings ro £50) 500 £25 000 
y. ~ ae 60) POU 12.000 
eC. ms tas 70 1000 7.000 
]). a es SO LOO 8,000 
I. es oe Qi) LOO Y O00 
Total cs aes scx 1000 £61,000 


Average per head, £61. 


And compare this with another community of equal numbers, 
in which there are also tive grades, each remunerated at a lower 
rate than the corresponding grade in the first community, but 
in which the average of the whole is higher because of the 
different distribution of the people among the grades : 


SECOND COMMUNITY. 


Class, Per Annum. Nos. Total. 
A. Earnings ba £40) LOO £4,000 
a sa oe dO LOO 5,000 
C. _ at 6 100 6,000 
DD. - Ant TO YOO , 14,000 
I. ne ee SO OU 40,000 
Total ... ‘de nee LOOO £6569 000 


Average per head, £69, 
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In a comparison of rates of wages merely according to the 
nature of the employment, the wages in the first community 
would obviously appear higher than in the second, and this 
would be strictly true in a sense: but the inference would be 
untrue that the average earnings of the wages-earning classes 
in the first community, striking a true average, would be 
higher. 

The principle of this theoretical comparison I believe helps to 
explain the actual facts as between an agricultural new country 
like the United States or Australasia, and an old country like 
England. In the former agricultural wages are higher than in 
England, and almost every sort of employment, subject, however, 
to some qualifications, such as length of day and continuity of 
employment, is better paid than in England; but it is a non 
sequitur, not at first apparent, that the average earnings all 
round are also higher, the truth being that owing to the larger 
proportion of artisan classes in England the average earnings of 
the working classes may be as high or higher in England than in 
the United States, or at any rate not very far short. The mode 
of comparing wages in two countries is thus a most critical 
question. I have been often puzzled myself to explain how it is 
that we arrive in England at comparatively high figures for the 
aggregate Income of the nation when most of the rates of wages 
are apparently so much lower—employment for employment— 
than they are in the United States or Australasia, and to a large 
extent I believe the solution I have now suggested is the true 
one. It is not enough, then, to compare employment with 
employment, but mass must be compared with mass. 

Other dangers in these international statistical comparisons, 
such as differences in the purchasing power of money in different 
places, may be suggested. But I should not be disposed to lay 
somuch stress on any other point as upon that of the relative im- 
portance of different employments in different countries. In 
these days of cheap freights and rapid transit, the equalisation of 
prices in all countries has been carried very far indeed, the most 
important differences that remain being, I believe, artificial, 
arising from the protection of food products in countries like 
Germany and France, and the hke causes. The different dis- 
tribution of populations according to employments remains, 
however, an enduring cause of differences in then relative 


aggregate earnings and average earnings per head. 
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WEALTH STATISTICS, 


Finally I have some remarks to make on the dangers of 
comparisons between nations as to their aggregate wealth. 

Apart from all other difficulties that of the data themselves is 
here very great. It is hardly possible to obtain an account of 
the wealth of any country on any basis that can give a minutely 
accurate result, and it is the more difficult to obtain such accounts 
for any two nations made up in exactly the same way. If one 
country, therefore, is made out to have an aggregate wealth of 
about £250 per head and another of £300 per head, it may well be 
that, owing to the necessary want of exactness in the calculation 
itself for any country and the differences of method employed in 
each case, the facts represented by these figures may either be 
much the same, or the country whose wealth is computed at the 
smaller figure may really be the richer of the two. Before any 
comparisons can be made at all, then, the methods observed in 
each case must be carefully followed, and particularly it must be 
observed whether they are likely to give a rack valuation or not. 
My own impression is that, except where the differences are 
enormous by almost any method of calculation, but little can be 
made of differences between country and country. Figures that 
are within sight of each other as much as are £250 and £300 per 
head, provided much the same methods have been followed, are 
practically much the same thing. 

The comparison, also, is of little value unless accompanied by 
statistics of relative income, statistics of the sources of the 
wealth or income, and the hke information. | Accumulated 
wealth is only one element of economic strength. 

A special point of great difficulty is how to deal with the 
wealth of a community which includes individuals having large 
investinents abroad, and with the wealth of another community 
which is indebted to persons resident abroad in its public capacity, 
and whose individual members are also indebted to members of 
other communities. ‘To a certain extent the foreign investments 
of a community in the first case are not available resources. 
Suppose the investments to be made in a foreign country with 
which it goes to war, the whole resources which are counted part 
of its wealth would really count on the other side. In the same 
way a country which has borrowed largely has the whole wealth 
really available for many purposes without any deduction for what 
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it has borrowed. In war with a community from which it had 
borrowed this would at once be apparent, but in other con- 
tingencies, also, the indebtedness is not a real deduction, the 
wealth belonging to the foreign non-resident being really tax- 
able as if he were resident. I have thought it expedient m my 
own calculations of the wealth of the United Kingdom to include 
the foreign investments of the members of the community at home 
as far as possible, and similarly I would make a deduction in the 
case of an indebted community equal to the amount of its in- 
debtedness. All this, however, would be on the assumption of a 
continuation of peace, and subject to the qualification that in 
certain circtunstances a different calculation would practically 
require to be made. 

There is one pot in addition to be noticed in regard to the 
method of these calculations. Where property in two countries 
appears to be subject to a tax like probate duty or income-tax on 
apparently much the same basis, the temptation is very strong 
to apply the calculated amount of such property per head to each 
nation respectively, but nothing could be more dangerous owing 
to the difficulty of the data. The laws and their administration 
in the respective countries compared would need careful examina- 
tion before any such short cut could be used, and even then one 
ought not to be too sure of any single method. Unless some 
detail could be given, no such method should be employed except 
as a check on a more detailed method. Such a method is also 
specially dangerous when the wealth of a community is arrived at 
Without any items being given ; by such a method, for instance, 
as that of dividing the average wealth subject to probate duty in 
a year by the numbers dying ina year, assuming the wealth per 
head thus arrived at to be the average wealth per head of the 
connnunity, and then multiplying the numbers of the community 
by that figure so as to arrive at the aggregate wealth. The 
method may yield useful results if care be taken to establish 
aliunde what is the relation between the wealth per head of those 
members of a community who die within a year, and the wealth 
per head of the members of a community as a whole, but when no 
such care is taken, and communities are compared whose probate 
and income-tax laws are not really the same, the result of the 


comparisons may be the merest chance. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The conclusion of this long review may be very shortly 
stated. All the leading branches of statistics without exception, 
When examined, give mumerous illustrations of the dangers of 
taking the figures relating to them from dictionaries or works of 
reference at haphazard for international comparison, as if the 
figures called by the same names in different countries meant the 
same things, or the units had the same values. On the contrary, 
from the simplest figures as to population and area, through the 
more complex figures as to the moral qualities of communities 
indicated by statistics like those relating to education and crime, 
down to the still more complex figures relating to production, 
trade, and wealth, the same tale is told as to the necessity for 
constant watchfulness lest things that are really unhke be put 
together as if they were like. The moral is what was stated at 
the outset, that the figures as such may be right enough, though 
there are many difficulties as to the data themselves to be faced 
in statistics, but the exact meaning of the figures called by the 
same name, when place and circumstances are different, may 
require a great deal of elucidation. Perhaps some may think 
that the difficulties are so great as to make it hopeless to handle 
ost statistics in such a way as to reach any conclusion. This 1s, 
however, by no means the case. When care is taken true con- 
clusions begin to appear, and a picture is obtained of the general 
conditions of communities in the mass which would otherwise be 
unattainable. The negative results which are the effect of the 
criticism applied to the rough and ready methods of amateur 
statisticians are also valuable and important. There are so many 
errors about respecting the condition of most communities, 
partly derived from, and partly nursed by, the rash use of statistics 
with a more or less conscious bias towards a desired conclusion, 
that it clears the air to have a demonstration of the impossibility 
of these errors being proved to be true. When one knows, for 
instance, how intrinsically difficult it is to prove statistically the 
greater prosperity of one country than another when the 
differences between them are not very great, it is not difficult to 
estimate at its due weight any arguinent in which the difficulties 
are ignored and statistics are dealt with by short cuts when they 
seem to support the side on which the arguer has ranged hinself. 
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If we help by this discussion to strengthen the wholesome attitude 
of doubt, and to discredit the short cuts of the amateur partisan, 
the discussion, it may be hoped, will not have been wholly in 
vain. 

, ROBERT GIFFEN. 


TaBLE A.—Total Population, and Total Male Population above age of twenty, 
in the Undermentioned Countries (according to the latest information 





available). 
United 
es France. Germany. Kingdom. 
(Census, 1886). (Census, 1885). (Census, 1881). 
Total Population ............65.52056+s. 37,930,759 40,855,704 34,884,848 
Total Male Population ................ 18,900,312 22,933,664 16,972,654 
Total Male Population above age 
oc es EO EO ED 11,828,363 12,435,796 8,898,529 
Total Male Population between 
twenty and forty.............c0-..00. 5,376,254 6,577,383 4,838,585 


TABLE B.—Statement showing the value of Imports and Exports into and from each 
of the Australasian Colonies during the year 1889 from and into (1) the 
remaining Australasian Colonies and (2) all other Countries. 


Imports. Exports. 
| 
Colonies. From To 
Austral- | From other Total Austral- To other Total 
asian Countries. oral asian Countries. ose 
Colonies. Colonies. 















Seles c | £ £ 
New South Wales..... 22,86 10,741,045 

Victoria .........+ 24,402,760 4.022.054 

South Australis as 6,804,451 

Port Darwin, N.T.... 194,344 

Western Australia... 334,969 ‘ $18,127 

Tasmania........ ne 1,037,078 573,957 1,611,035 1,208,006 

New Zealani..... ..... 1,107,132 5,189,965 6,297,097 2,145,671 

Queensland .........004 2,717,071 3,334,891 | 6,052,562 5,167,790 2,568,519 





ee 28,501,761 40,481,672 69,043,433 26,803,093 35,902,379 














ON THE ORIGIN OF MONEY. 
[.—INTRODUCTION. 


THERE is a phenomenon which has from of old and in a 
peculiar degree attracted the attention of social philosophers and 
practical economists, the fact of certain commodities (these being 
in advanced civilizations coined pieces of gold and silver, togethe1 
subsequently with documents representing those coins) becoming 
universally acceptable media of exchange. It is obvious even to 
the most ordinary intelligence, that a commodity should be given 
up by its owner in exchange for another more useful to him. 
But that every economic unit in a nation should be ready to 
exchange his goods for little metal disks apparently useless as 
such, or for documents representing the latter, is a procedure so 
opposed to the ordinary course of things, that we cannot well 
wonder if even a distinguished thinker lke Savigny finds it 
downright ‘ mysterious.’ 

It must not be supposed that the form of coin, or document, 
employed as current-money, constitutes the enigma in this phe- 
nomenon. We may look away from these forms and go back to 
earlier stages of economic development, or indeed to what. still 
obtains in countries here and there, where we find the precious 
metals in an uncoined state serving as the medium of exchange, 
and even certain other commodities, cattle, skins, cubes of tea, 
slabs of salt, cowrie-shells, etc.; still we are confronted by this 
phenomenon, still we have to explain why it is that the economic 
man is ready to accept a certain kind of commodity, even if he 
does not need it, or if his need of it is already supplied, in ex- 
change for all the goods he has brought to market, while it is 
none the less what he needs that he consults in the first instance, 
with respect to the goods he intends to acquire in the course of 
his transactions. 

And hence there runs, from the first essays of reflective con- 
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templation in social phenomena down to our own times, an 
uninterrupted chain of disquisitions upon the nature and specific 
qualities of money in its relation to all that constitutes traffic. 
Philosophers, jurists, and historians, as well as economists, and 
even naturalists and mathematicians, have dealt with this notable 
problem, and there is no civilized people that has not furnished 
its quota to the abundant literature thereon. What is the nature 
of those little disks or documents, which in themselves seem to 
serve no useful purpose, and which nevertheless, in contradiction 
to the rest of experience, pass from one hand to another in ex- 
change for the most useful commodities, nay, for which every one 
is so eagerly bent on surrendering his wares? Is money an 
organic member in the world of commodities, or 1s it an econo- 
mic anomaly? Are we to refer its commercial currency and its 
value in trade to the same causes conditioning those of other 
goods, or are they the distinct product of convention and 


authority ? 


IT.—AtrrEMprs AT SOLUTION HITHERTO. 


Thus far it can hardly be claimed for the results of investiga- 
tion into the problem above stated, that they are commensurate 
either with the great development in historic research generally, 
or with the outlay of time and intellect expended in efforts at 
solution. The enigmatic phenomenon of money is even at this 
day without an explanation that satisfies; nor is there yet agree- 
ment on the most fundamental questions of its nature and 
functions. Even at this day we have no satisfactory theory of 
money. 

The idea which lay first to hand for an explanation of the 
specific function of money as a universal current medium of ex- 
change, was to refer it to a general convention, or a legal 


dispensation. The problem, which science has here to solve, 


consists in giving an explanation of a general, homogeneous 
course of action pursued by human beings when engaged in 
traffic, which, taken concretely, makes unquestionably for the 
common interest, and yet which seems to conflict with the nearest 
and immediate interests of contracting individuals. Under such 
circuistances what could lie more contiguous than the notion of 
referring the foregoing procedure to causes lying outside the 
sphere of individual considerations? To assume that certain 
commodities, the precious metals in particular, had been exalted 
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into the medium of exchange by general convention or law, in the 
interest of the commonweal, solved the difficulty, and solved it 
apparently the more easily and naturally inasmuch as the shape 
of the coins seemed to be a token of state regulation. Such in 
fact is the opinion of Plato, Aristotle, and the Roman jurists, 
closely followed by the medieval writers. Even the more modern 
developments in the theory of money have not in substance got 
beyond this standpoint.! 

Tested more closely, the assumption underlying this theory 
vave room to grave doubts. An event of such high and universal 
significance and of notoriety so inevitable, as the establishment 
by law or convention of a universal medium of exchange, would 
certainly have been retained in the memory of man, the more 
certainly inasmuch as it would have had to be performed in a 
sreat number of places. Yet no historical monument gives us 
trustworthy tidings of any transactions either conferring distinct 
recognition on media of exchange already in use, or referring to 
their adoption by peoples of comparatively recent culture, much 
less-testifying to an initiation of the earliest ages of economic 
civilization in the use of money. 

And in fact the majority of theorists on this subject do not 
stop at the explanation of money as stated above. The peculiar 
adaptability of the precious metals for purposes of currency and 
coining was noticed by Aristotle, Xenophon, and Pliny, and to a 
far greater extent by John Law, Adam Smith and his disciples, 
who all seek a further explanation of the choice made of them as 
media of exchange, in their special qualifications. Nevertheless 
it is clear that the choice of the precious metals by law and con- 
vention, even if made in consequence of their peculiar adaptability 
for monetary purposes, presupposes the pragmatic origin of 
money, and selection of those metals, and that presupposi- 
tion is unhistorical. Nor do even the theorists above men- 
tioned honestly face the problem that is to be solved, to wit, the 
explaining how it has come to pass that certain commodities 
(the precious metals at certain stages of culture) should be 
promoted amongst the mass of all other commodities, and 
accepted as the generally acknowledged media of exchange. It 
is a question concerning not only the origin but also the nature 
of money and its position in relation to all other commodities. 

1 Cf. Roscher, System der Volkswirthschaft, I. § 116; my Grundsdtze der 
Volkswirtschaftslehre, 1871, p. 255, et seq.; M. Block, Les Progrés de la Science 
économique depuis A. Smith, 1890, IT., p. 59, et seq. 
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Ill. THr PROBLEM OF THE GENESIS OF A MEDIUM 
OF EXCHANGE. 


In primitive traffic the economic man is awaking but very 
gradually to an understanding of the economic advantages to be 
gained by exploitation of existing opportunities of exchange. 
His aims are directed first and foremost, in accordance with the 
sunplicity of all primitive culture, only at what hes first to hand. 
And only in that proportion does the value in use of the com- 
modities he seeks to acquire, come into account in his bargaining. 
Under such conditions each man is intent to get by way of 
exchange just such goods as he directly needs, and to reject 
those of which he has no need at all, or with which he is already 
sufficiently provided. It is clear then, that in these circumstances 
the number of bargains actually concluded must lie within very 
narrow limits. Consider how seldom it is the case, that a 
commodity owned by somebody is of less value in use than 
another commodity owned by somebody else! And for the latter 
just the opposite relation is the case. But how much more 
seldom does it happen that these two bodies meet! Think, 
indeed, of the peculiar difficulties obstructing the immediate 
barter of goods in those cases, where supply and demand do not 
quantitatively coincide ; where, e.g., an indivisible commodity is to 
be exchanged for a variety of goods in the possession of different 
persons, or indeed for such commodities as are only in demand at 
different times and can be supplied only by different persons! 
Even in the relatively simple and so often recurring case, where 
an economic unit, A, requires a commodity possessed by B, and 
B requires one possessed by C, while C wants one that 1s owned 
by A—even here, under a rule of mere barter, the exchange of 
the goods in question would as a rule be of necessity left undone. 

These difficulties would have proved absolutely insurmount- 
able obstacles to the progress of traffic, and at the same time to 
the production of goods not commanding a regular sale, had 
there not lain a remedy in the very nature of things, to wit, the 
different degrees of saleabieness (Absatzfihigkeit) of commodities. 
The difference existing in this respect between articles of com- 
merce is of the highest degree of significance for the theory of 
money, and of the market in general. And the failure to turn it 
adequately to account in explaining the phenomena of trade, 
constitutes not only as such a lamentable breach in our science, 
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but also one of the essential causes of the backward state of 
monetary theory. The theory of money necessarily presupposes 
a theory of the saleableness of goods. If we grasp this, we shall 
be able to understand how the almost unlimited saleableness of 





money is only a special case,—presenting only a difference of 





degree—of a generic phenomenon of economic lfe—namely, the 


difference in the saleableness of commodities in general. 


LV. COMMODITIES AS MORE OR LESS SALEABLE. 


It is an error in economics, as prevalent as it 1s patent, that 
all commodities, at a definite point of time and im a given 
market, may be assumed to stand to each other in a definite 
relation of exchange, in other words, may be mutually exchanged 
in definite quantities at will. It is not true that in any given 
market 10 cwt. of one article = 2 cwt. of another = 3 Ibs. of a 
third article, and so on. The most cursory observation of 
market-phenomena teaches us that it does not le within our 
power, when we have bought an article for a certain price, to sell 
it again forthwith at that same price. If we but try to dispose of 
an article of clothing, 


just purchased, in the very same market, even though it be at 


a book, or a work of art, which we have 


once, before the same juncture of conditions has altered, we shall 
easily convince ourselves of the fallaciousness of such an as- 
sumption. The price at which any one can at pleasure buy a 
conunodity at a given market and a given point of time, and the 
price at which he can dispose of the same at pleasure, are two 
essentially different magnitudes. 

This holds good of wholesale as well as retail prices. Even 
such marketable goods as corn, cotton, pig-iron, cannot be volun- 
tarily disposed of for the price at which we have purchased them. 
Commerce and speculation would be the simplest thiygs in the 
world, if the theory of the ‘ objective equivalent in goods’ were 
correct, 1f it were actualiy true, that in a given market and at a 
given moment commodities could be mutually converted at will 
in definite quantitative relations—could, in short, at a certain 
price be as easily disposed of as acquired. At any rate there 
is no such thing as a general saleableness of wares in this 
sense. The truth is, that even in the best organized markets, 
while we may be able to purchase when and what we like at 
a definite price, viz.: the purchasing price, we can only dispose 
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of it again when and as we like at a loss, viz.: at the selling 


price.! 

The loss experienced by any one who is compelled to dispose of 
an article at a definite moment, as compared with the current 
purchasing prices, is a highly variable quantity, as a glance at 
trade and at markets of specific commodities will show. If corn 
or cotton is to be disposed of at an organised market, the seller 
will be in a position to do so in practically any quantity, at any 
time he pleases, at the current price, or at most with a loss of 
only a few pence on the total sum. If it be a question of dis- 
posing, in larger quantities, of cloth ‘or silk-stuffs at will, the 
seller will regularly have to content himself with a considerable 
percentage of diminution in the price. Far worse is the case of 
one who at a certain point of time has to get rid of astronomical 
instruments, anatomical preparations, Sanskrit writings, and such 
hardly marketable articles ! 

If we call any goods or wares more or less saleable, according 
to the greater or less facility with which they can be disposed of 
at a market at any convenient time at current purchasing prices, 
or with less or more diminution of the same, we can see by what 
has been said, that an obvious difference exists in this connection 
between commodities. Nevertheless, and in spite of its great 
practical significance, it cannot be said that this phenomenon has 
been much taken into account in economic science. The reason 
of this is in part the circumstance, that investigation into the 
phenomena of price has been directed almost exclusively to the 
quantities of the commodities exchanged, and not as well to the 
greater or less facility with which wares may be disposed of at 
normal prices. In part also the reason is the thorough-going 
abstract method by which the saleableness of goods has been 
treated, without due regard to all the circumstances of the case. 

The man who goes to market with his wares intends as a rule 
to dispose of them, by no means at any price whatever, but at 
such as corresponds to the general economic situation. If we are 
going to inquire into the different degrees of saleableness in goods 
so as to show its bearing upon practical life, we can only do so by 
consulting the, greater or less facility with which they may be 
disposed of at prices corresponding to the general economic 


1 We must make a distinction between the higher purchasing prices for which 
the buyer is rendered liable through the wish to purchase at a definite point of 
time, and the (lower) selling prices, which he, who is obliged to get rid of goods within 
a definite period, must content himself withal. The smaller the difference between 
the buying and selling prices of an article, the more saleable it usually proves to be 
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situation, that is, at economic prices.!_ A commodity is more or less 
saleable according as we are able, with more or less prospect of 
success, to dispose of it at prices corresponding to the general 
economic situation, at economic prices. 

The interval of time, moreover, within which the disposal of a 
commodity at the economic price may be reckoned on, is of great 
significance in an inquiry into its degree of saleableness. It 
matters not whether the demand for a commodity be slight, or 
whether on other grounds its saleableness be small; if its owner 
can only bide his time, he will finally and in the long run be able 
to dispose of it at economic prices. Since, however, this condition 
is often absent in the actual course of business, there arises for 
practical purposes an important difference between those com- 
modities, on the one hand, which we expect to dispose of at any 
given time at economic, or at least approximately economic, prices, 
and such goods, on the other hand, respecting which we have no 
such prospect, or at least not in the same degree, and to dispose of 
which at economic prices the owner foresees it will be necessary 
to wait for a longer or shorter period, or else to put up with 
a more or less sensible abatement in the price. 

Again, account must be taken of the quantitative factor in the 
| saleableness of commodities. Some commodities, in consequence 
of the development of markets and speculation, are able at any 
time to find a sale in practically any quantity at economic, or 
approximately economic, prices. Other commodities can only 
finda sale at economic prices in smaller quantities, commensurate 
with the gradual growth of an effective demand, fetching a 
relatively reduced price in the case of a greater supply. 


1 The height of saleableness in a commodity is not revealed by the fact that it 
may be disposed of at any price whatever, including such as result from distress or 
accident. In this sense all commodities are pretty well equally saleable. A high 
rate of saleableness in a commodity consists in the fact that it may at every moment 
be easily and surely disposed of at a price corresponding to, or at least not discrepant 
from, the general economic situation—at the economic, or approximately economic, 
price. 

The price of a commodity may be denoted as uneconomic on two grounds: (1) in 
consequence of error, ignorance, caprice, and so forth; (2) in consequence of the 
circumstance that only a part of the supply is available to the demand, the rest for 
some reason or other being withheld, and the price in consequence not commen- 
surate with the actually existing economic situation. 
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V. CONCERNING THE CAUSES OF THE DIFFERENT DEGREES OF" 
SALEABLENESS IN COMMODITIES. 


The degree to which a commodity is found by experience to 
command a sale, at a given market, at any time, at prices corre- 
sponding to the economic situation (economic prices), depends. 
upon the following circumstances. 

1. Upon the number of persons who are still in want of the 
commodity in question, and upon the extent and intensity of that 
want, which is unsupplied, or is constantly recurring. 

2. Upon the purchasing power of those persons. 

3. Upon the available quantity of the commodity in relation 
to the yet unsupphed (total) want of it. 

4. Upon the divisibility of the commodity, and any other ways 
in which it may be adjusted to the needs of individual customers. 

5. Upon the development of the market, and of speculation in 
particular. And finally, 

6. Upon the number and nature of the limitations imposed 
politically and socially upon exchange and consumption with 
respect to the commodity in question. 

We may proceed, in the same way in which we considered 
the degree of the saleableness in commodities at definite markets 
and definite points of time, to set out the spatial and temporal 
limits of their saleableness. In these respects also we observe in 
our markets some commodities, the saleableness of which is 
almost unlimited by place or time, and others the sale of which is 
more or less limited. 

The spatial limits of the saleableness of commodities are 
mainly conditioned— 

1. By the degree to which the want of the commodities is 
distributed in space. 

2. By the degree to which the goods lend themselves to trans- 
port, and the cost of transport incurred in proportion to their value. 

3. By the extent to which the means of transport and of 
commerce generally are developed with respect to different classes 
of commodities. 

4. By the local extension of organised markets and their inter- 
communication by ‘ arbitrage.’ 

5. By the differences in the restrictions imposed upon 
commercial intercommunication with respect to different goods, 
in interlocal and, in particular, in international trade. 
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The time-limits to the saleableness of commodities are mainly 
conditioned— 

1. By permanence in the need of them (their independence of 
fluctuation in the same). 

2. Their durability, ¢.e. their suitableness for preservation. 

3. The cost of preserving and storing them. 

4. The rate of interest. : 

5. The periodicity of a market for the same. 

6. The development of speculation and in particular of time- 
bargains in connection with the same. 

7. The restrictions imposed politically and socially on their 
being transferred from one period of time to another. 

All these circumstances, on which depend the different degrees 
of, and the different local and temporal limits to, the saleableness 
of commodities, explain why it is that certain commodities can be 
disposed of with ease and certainty in definite markets, ¢.e. within 
local and temporal limits, at any time and in practically any 
quantities, at prices corresponding to the general economic 
situation, while the saleableness of other commodities is confined 
within narrow spatial, and again, temporal, limits; and even 
within these the disposal of the commodities in question is 
difficult, and, in so far as the demand cannot be waited for, is not 
to be brought about without a more or less sensible diminution 


in price. 


VI. ON THE GENESIS oF MEDIA OF EXCHANGE:.' 


It has long been the subject of universal remark in 
centres of exchange, that for certain commodities there existed a 
ereater, more constant, and more effective demand than for other 
commodities less desirable in certain respects, the former being 
such as correspond to a want on the part of those able and willing 
to traffic, which is at once universal and, by reason of the 
relative scarcity of the goods in question, always imperfectly 
satisfied. And further, that the person who wishes to acquire 
certain definite goods in exchange for his own is in a more 
favourable position, if he brings commodities of this kind to 
market, than if he visits the markets with goods which 
cannot display such advantages, or at least not in the same degree. 
Thus equipped he has the prospect of acquiring such goods as 

1 Cf. my article on ‘Money’ in the Handwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften 
(Dictionary of Social Science), Jena, 1891, iii., p. 730 et seq. 
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he finally wishes to obtain, not only with greater ease and security, 
but also, by reason of the steadier and more prevailing demand 
for his own commodities, at prices corresponding to the general 
economic situation—at economic prices. Under these circum- 
stances, when any one has brought goods not highly saleable to 
market, the idea uppermost in his mind is to exchange them, not 
only for such as he happens to be in need of, but, if this cannot be 
effected directly, for other goods also, which, while he did not want 
them himself, were nevertheless more saleable than his own. By 
so doing he certainly does not attain at once the final object of 
his trafficking, to wit, the acquisition of goods needful to himself. 
Yet he draws nearer to that object. By the devious way of a 
mediate exchange, he gains the prospect of accomplishing his 
purpose more surely and economically than if he had confined 
himself to direct exchange. Now in point of fact this seems 
everywhere to have been the case. Men have been led, with 
increasing knowledge of their individual interests, each by his 
own economic interests, without convention, without legal 
compulsion, nay, even without any regard to the common interest, 
to exchange goods destined for exchange (their ‘‘ wares’’) for 
other goods equally destined for exchange, but more saleable. 
With the extension of traffic in space and with the expansion 
over ever longer intervals of time of prevision for satisfying 
material needs, each individual would learn, from his own 
economic interests, to take good heed that he bartered his less 
saleable goods for those special commodities which displayed, 
beside the attraction of being highly saleable in the particular 
locality, a wide range of saleableness both in time and place. 
These wares would be qualified by their costliness, easy trans- 
portability, and fitness for preservation (in connection with the 
circumstance of their corresponding to a steady and widely 
distributed demand), to ensure to the possessor a power, not only 
‘here’ and ‘now,’ but as nearly as possible unlimited in space 
and time generally, over all other market-goods at ecomomic prices. 
And so it has come to pass, that as man became increasingly 
conversant with these economic advantages, mainly by an insight 
become traditional, and by the habit of economic action, those 
commodities, which relatively to both space and time are most 
saleable, have in every market become the wares, which it is not 
only in the interest of every one to accept in exchange for his 
own less saleable goods, but which also are those he actually does 
readily accept. And their superior saleableness depends only 
upon the relatively inferior saleableness of every other kind of 
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commodity, by which alone they have been able to become 
generally acceptable media of exchange. 

It is obvious how highly significant a factor is habit in the 
genesis of such generally serviceable means of exchange. It lies 
in the economic interests of each trafficking individual to exchange 
less saleable for more saleable commodities. But the willing 
acceptance of the medium of exchange presupposes already a 
knowledge of these interests on the part of those economic 
subjects who are expected to accept in exchange for their wares 
a commodity which in and by itself is perhaps entirely useless to 
them. It is certain that this knowledge never arises in every 
part of a nation at the same time. It is only in the first instance a 
limited number of economic subjects who will recognise the advan- 
tage in such procedure, an advantage which, in and by itself, is 
independent of the general recognition of a commodity as a 
medium of exchange, inasmuch as such an exchange, always 
and under all circumstances, brings the economic unit a good 
deal nearer to his goal, to the acquisition of useful things of 
whreh he really stands in need. But it is admitted, that there is 
no better method of enlightening any one about his economic 
interests than that he perceive the economic success of those 
who use the right means to secure their own. Hence it is also 
clear that nothing may have been so favourable to the genesis of 
a medium of exchange as the acceptance, on the part of the most 
discerning and capable economic subjects, for their own economic 
gain, and over a considerable period of time, of eminently saleable 
goods in preference to all others. In this way practice and habit 
have certainly contributed not a little to cause goods, which were 
most saleable at any time, to be accepted not only by many, but 
finally by all, economic subjects in exchange for their less 
saleable goods: and not only so, but to be accepted from the 
first with the intention of exchanging them away again. Goods 
which had thus become generally acceptable media of exchange 
were called by the Germans Geld, from gelten, i.e. to pay, to 
perform, while other nations derived their designation for money 
mainly from the substance used,! the shape of the coin,? or even 
from certain kinds of coin.* 


1 The Hebrew Keseph, the Greek dapyvpiov, the Latin argentum, the French 
argent, &e. 

2 The English money, the Spanish moneda, the Portuguese moeda, the French 
monnaie, the Hebrew maoth, the Arabic fulus, the Greek véuioua, Ke. 

3 The Italian danaro, the Russian dengi, the Polish pienondze, the Bohemian and 
Slavonian penize, the Danish penge, the Swedish penningar, the Magyar penz, &c. 
(i.e. denare = Pfennige = penny). 
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It is not impossible for media of exchange, serving as they do 


the commonweal in the most emphatic sense of the word, to be 
instituted also by way of legislation, like other social institu- 
tions. But this is neither the only, nor the primary mode in 
which money has taken its origin. This is much more to be 
traced in the process depicted above, notwithstanding the nature 
of that process would be but very incompletely explained if we 
were to call it ‘organic,’ or denote money as something ‘ primor- 
dial,’ of ‘primeval growth,’ and so forth. Putting aside 
assumptions which are historically unsound, we can only come 
fully to understand the origin of money by learning to view the 
establishment of the social procedure, with which we are dealing, 
as the spontaneous outcome, the unpremeditated resultant, of 
particular, individual efforts of the members of a society, who 
have little by httle worked their way to a discrimination of the 
difterent degrees of saleableness in commodities.! 


VIL. Tuer Process oF DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN COMMODITIES 
WHICH HAVE BECOME MEDIA OF EXCHANGE AND THE REST. 


When the relatively most saleable commodities have become 
‘money,’ the event has in the first place the effect of substantially 
increasing their originally high saleableness. Every economic 
subject bringing less saleable wares to market, to acquire goods of 
another sort, has thenceforth a stronger interest in converting 
what he has in the first instance into the wares which have 
become money. For such persons, by the exchange of their less 
saleable wares for those which as money are most saleable, 
attain not merely, as heretofore, a higher probability, but the 
certainty, of being able to acquire forthwith equivalent quantities 
of every other kind of commodity to be had in the market. And 
their control over these depends simply upon their pleasure and 
their choice. Pecuniam habens, habet omnem rem quem vult 
habere. 

On the other hand, he who brings other wares than money to 
market, finds himself at a disadvantage more or less. To gain 
the same command over what the market affords, he must first 
convert his exchangeable goods into money. The nature of his 
economic disability is shown by the fact of his being compelled 
to overcome a difficulty before he can attain his purpose, which 
difficulty does not exist for, ¢.e. has already been overcome by, the 
man who owns a stock of money. 


1 Cf. on this point my Grundsétze der Volkswirtschaftslehre, 1871, p. 250 et seq. 
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This has all the greater significance for practical life, Inasmuch 
as to overcome this difficulty does not lie unconditionally within 
reach of him who brings less saleable goods to market, but 


depends in part upon circumstances over which the individual 
bargainer has no control. The less saleable are his wares, the 
more certainly will he have either to suffer the penalty in the 
economic price, or to content himself with awaiting the moment, 
when it will be possible for him to effect a conversion at economic 
prices. He who is desirous, in an era of monetary economy, to 
exchange goods of any kind whatever, which are not money, for 
other goods supplied in the market, cannot be certain of attaining 
this result at once, or within any predetermined interval of time, 
at economic prices. And the less saleable are the goods brought 
by an economic subject to market,.the more unfavourably, for his 
own purposes, will his economic position compare with the 
position of those who bring money to market. Consider, ¢.¢., 
tne owner of a stock of surgical instruments, who is obliged 
through sudden distress, or through pressure from creditors, to 
convert it into money. The prices which it will fetch will be 
highly accidental, nay, the goods being of such limited saleable- 
ness, they will be fairly incalculable. And this holds good of all 
kinds of conversions which in respect of time are compulsory 
sales.!- Other is his case who wants at.a market to convert the 
commodity, which has become money, forthwith into other goods 
supplied at that market. He will accomplish his purpose, not 
only with certainty, but usually also at a price corresponding to 
the general economic situation. Nay, the habit of economic 
action has made us so sure of being able to procure in return foi 
money any goods on the market, whenever we wish, at prices 
corresponding to the economic situation, that we are for the most 
part unconscious of how many purchases we daily propose to 
make, which, with respect to our wants and the time of concluding 
them, are compulsory purchases. Compulsory sales, on the other 
hand, in consequence of the economic disadvantage which they 
commonly involve, force themselves upon the attention of the 
parties implicated in unmistakable fashion. What therefore 
constitutes the peculiarity of a commodity which has become 
money 1s, that the possession of it procures for us at any time, 7.¢. 


1 Herein lies the explanation of the circumstance why compulsory sales, and 
cases of distraint in particular, involve as a rule the economic ruin of the person 
upon whose estate they are carried out, and that in a greater degree the less the 
goods in question are saleable. Correct discernment cf the uneconomic character 
of these processes will necessarily lead to a reform in the available legal mechanism. 
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at any moment we think fit, assured control over every commodity 
to be had on the market, and this usually at prices adjusted to the 
economic situation of the moment: the control, on the other 
hand, conferred by other kinds of commodities over market goods 
is, in respect of time, and in part of price as well, uncertain, 
relatively if not absolutely. 

Thus the effect produced by such goods as are relatively most 
saleable becoming money is an increasing differentiation between 
their degree of saleableness and that of all other goods. And 
this difference in saleableness ceases to be altogether gradual, and 
must be regarded in a certain aspect as something absolute. The 
practice of every-day life, as well as jurisprudence, which closely 
adheres for the most part to the notions prevalent in every-day 
life, distinguish two categories in the wherewithal of traffic— 
goods which have become money and goods which have not. 
And the ground of this distinction, we find, lies essentially in that 
difference in the saleableness of commodities set forth above—a 
difference so significant for practical life and which comes to be 
further emphasized by intervention of the state. This distinc- 
tion, moreover, finds expression in language in the difference 
of meaning attaching to ‘money’ and ‘ wares,’ to ‘ purchase’ 
and ‘exchange.’ But it also affords the chief explanation of 
that superiority of the buyer over the seller, which has found 
manifold consideration, yet has hitherto been left inadequately 
explained. 


VIII. How tHE PREctious METALS BECAME MONEY. 


The commodities, which under given local and time relations 
are most saleable, have become money among the same nations at 
different times, and among different nations at the same time, 
and they are diverse in kind. The reason why the precious metals 
have become the generally current medium of exchange among 
here and there a nation prior to its appearance in history, and in 
the sequel among all peoples of advanced economic civilisation, is 
because their saleableness is far and away superior to that of all 
other commodities, and at the same time because they are found 
to be specially qualified for the concomitant and subsidiary 
functions of money. 

There is no centre of population, which has not in the very 
beginnings of civilization come keenly to desire and eagerly to 
covet the precious metals, in primitive times for their utility and 
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peculiar beauty as in themselves ornamental, subsequently as the 
choicest materials for plastic and architectural decoration, and 
especially for ornaments and vessels of every kind. In spite of 
their natural scarcity, they are well distributed geographically, 
and, in proportion to most other metals, are easy to extract and 
elaborate. Further, the ratio of the available quantity of the 
precious metals to the total requirement is so small, that the 
number of those whose need of them is unsupplied, or at least in- 
sufficiently supplied, together with the extent of this unsupplied 
need, is always relatively large—larger more or less than in the 
case of other more important, though more abundantly available, 
commodities. Again, the class of persons who wish to acquire the 
precious metals, is, by reason of the kind of wants which by these 





are satisfied, such as quite specially to include those members of 
the community who can most efficaciously barter; and thus the 
desire for the precious metals is as a rule more effective. Never- 
theless the limits of the effective desire for the precious metals 
extend also to those strata of population who can less effectively 
barter, by reason of the great divisibility of the precious metals, 
and the enjoyment procured by the expenditure of even very small 
quantities of them in individual economy. Besides this there are 
the wide limits in time and space of the saleableness of the 
precious metals ; a consequence, on the one hand, of the almost 
unlimited distribution in space of the need of them, together 
with their low cost of transport as compared with their value, 
and, on the other hand, of their unlimited durability and the 
relatively shght cost of hoarding them. In no national economy 
which has advanced beyond the first stages of development are 
there any commodities, the saleableness of which is so little 
restricted in such a number of respects—personally, quanti- 
as the precious metals. It 





tatively, spatially, and temporally 
cannot be doubted that, long before they had become the 
generally acknowledged media of exchange, they were, amongst 
very many peoples, meeting a positive and effective demand at all 
times and places, and practically in any quantity that found its 
way to market. 

Hence arose a circumstance, which necessarily became of 
special import for their becoming money. For any one under 
those conditions, having any of the precious metals at his disposal, 
there was not only the reasonable prospect of his being able to 
convert them in all markets at any time and practically in all 
quantities, but also—and this is after all the criterion of saleable- 
ness—the prospect of converting them at prices corresponding at 
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any time to the general economic situation, wt economic prices. 
The proportionately strong, persistent, and omnipresent desire on 
the part of the most effective bargainers has gone farther to 
exclude prices of the moment, of emergency, of accident, in the 
case of the precious metals, than in the case of any other goods 
whatever, especially since these, by reason of them costliness, 
durability, and easy preservation, had become the most popular 
vehicle for hoarding as well as the goods most highly favoured in 
colmerce. 

Under such circumstances it became the leading idea in the 
minds of the more intelligent bargainers, and then, as the situa- 
tion came to be more generally understood, in the mind of 
every one, that the stock of goods destined to be exchanged for 
other goods must im the first instance be laid out in precious 
metals, or must be converted into them, even if the agent in 
question did not directly need them, or had already supplied his 
wants in that direction. But in and by this function, the 
precious metals are already constituted generally current media of 
exchange. In other words, they hereby function as commodities 
for which every one seeks to exchange his market-goods, not, as a 
rule, in order to consumption but entirely because of their 
special saleableness, in the intention of exchanging them subse- 
quently for other goods directly profitable to him. No accident, 
nor the consequence of state compulsion, nor voluntary conven- 
tion of traders effected this. It was the just apprehending of 
their individual self-interest which brought it to pass, that all the 
more economically advanced nations accepted the precious metals 
as money as soon as a sufficient supply of them had been collected 
and introduced into commerce. The advance from less to more 
costly money-stuffs depends upon analogous causes. 

This development was materially helped forward by the ratio 
of exchange between the precious metals and other commodities 
undergoing smaller fluctuations, more or less, than that existing 
between most other goods,—a stability which is due to the 
peculiar circumstances attending the production, consumption, 
and exchange of the precious metals, and is thus connected with 
the so-called intrinsic grounds determining their exchange value. 
It constitutes yet another reason why each man, in the first 
instance (v.e. till he invests in goods directly useful to him), should 
lay in his available exchange-stock in precious metals, or convert 
it into the latter. Moreover the homogeneity of the precious 
metals, and the consequent facility with which they can serve as 
res fungibiles in relations of obligation, have led to forms of con- 
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tract by which traftic has been rendered more easy; this too has 
materially promoted the saleableness of the precious metals, and 
thereby their adoption as money. Finally the precious metals, 
in consequence of the peculiarity of their colour, their ring, and 
partly also of their specific gravity, are with some practice not 
difficult to recognise, and through their taking a durable stamp 
can be easily controlled as to quality and weight; this too has 
materially contributed to raise their saleableness and to forward 
the adoption and diffusion of them as money. 


IX. INFLUENCE OF THE SOVEREIGN POWER. 


Money has not been generated by law. In its origin it is a 
social, and not a state-Imstitution. Sanction by the authority of 
the state is a notion alien to it. On the other hand, however, by 
state recognition and state regulation, this social institution of 
money has been perfected and adjusted to the mamifold and 
varying needs of an evolving commerce, just as customary rights 
have been perfected and adjusted by statute law. Treated originally 
by weight, like other commodities, the precious metals have by 
degrees attained as coins a shape by which their intrinsically high 
saleableness has experienced a material increase. The fixing of a 
coinage so as to include all grades of value (Wertstufen), and 
the establishment and maintenance of coined pieces so as to win 
public confidence and, as far as is possible, to forestall risk con- 
cerning their genuineness, weight, and fineness, and above all the 
ensuring their circulation in general, have been everywhere 
recognised as unportant functions of state administration. 

The difficulties experienced in the commerce and modes of 
payment of any country from the competing action of the several 
commodities serving as currency, and further the circumstance, 
that concurrent standards induce a manifold insecurity in trade, 
and render necessary various conversions of the circulating 
media, have led to the legal recognition of certain commodities 
as money (to legal standards). And where more than one com- 
modity has been acquiesced in, or admitted, as the legal form of 
payment, law or some system of appraisement has fixed a definite 
ratio of value amongst them. 

All these measures nevertheless have not first made money of 
the precious metals, but have only perfected them in their 
function as money. 

KARL MENGER. 
Translated by CAROLINE A. Foury, M.A. 








AN ATTEMPT TO ESTIMATE THE CIRCULATION 
OF THE RUPEE. 


























Continued from the December Number. 


[v will be perhaps remembered by those who read the December 
number of the Journal, that I left off with a summary of the 
results of my calculations which pointed to the probability of the 
rupee circulation consisting of about one hundred and nineteen 
crores of rupees. No deductions, however, were made on account 
of the unmixed coin lying unissued in the Government reserve 
or currency treasuries. On the dates of the annual census the 
following amounts were held by Government at Calcutta and 
Bombay in the reserve and currency vaults :-— 


THREE OOO's OMITTED. 


Date. Bombay. Date. Caleutta. ag 
1884. 

May 25th ........... 11:291 | June 1ith........... 18501 29-792 
1885. 

May 25th ............ 8-977 | June 18th............, 20°753 | 29-730 
1886. 

May 26th ......... 17013 J June 14th........... 16-975 33-988 
1887. 

| dune 1Oth:......cc000s 9-297 [July 4th ............ 24:281 33°578 
1888. 

June SOth .......0.00: 44-237 | July 21st ........... 27-465 = 71-702 
1889. 

May Bist: ....0666055. 31:886 | June 26th......... ove] AD2T1 | SLAST 
1890. 

June 10th ............ 25317 J June 28th............ 20°333 45650 





Although the rule is that the coin longest stored should be 
first issued, I am informed that this is, owing to the magnitude 
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of the operations, practically impossible. In fact, both the 
Calcutta and Bombay Offices profess an entire inability to form 
an estimate of the composition of these balances on any of the 
above dates. Something, however, can be gathered from the 
registers, for it is obvious that, if on any intermediate dates the 
balances ran down very low, the mintages prior to that date must 
have entered the general circulation. The Bombay Currency 
supply the following figures of low balances in the Currency 
Department :— 


Miny TSG, TRIO: siss ce vccacnsecscpieerccaeucs Coon ARES 
PPR UND SPOON fo co cits s wu vue casts aaaeeeG 491 ,, 
Ape SAU TESS, os ivcdcccseccocssevscsncnes 40 E 
WERVDEOR NOS 0 is556.s..eeesseaceevavdcoases OR 


In Calcutta the balances on February 23rd, 1887, ran down 
as low as 83°33 lakhs. By way of illustration I append a table 
showing the transactions from that date till January, 1888. 


~~ 


_Opening balance Rs. 90,92,857 :— 








RECEIPTS. ISSUES. 
Remittances. From Public. From Mint. To Public. Remittances, 
1887. 
23rd February ....... ake 22,25,000 4,453,972 vide 12,81,205 
|) er rer os 21,01,000 14,18,187 Pee 5 948 és 
NEE? Ss peisacensctitnes Gapunse 5 22,81,806 20,05, 707 oa 34,27, 024 30 
MN. Sosa Sencrudsucicatiecvccson 15,02,160 27,24,083 39,00,000 2.08: 
WDC ss tiaacennseveseschions faa 4,50,179 19,92,285 65,00,000 2,179 
WRI sic snsnscivcnsadasstseaeecenets 6,45,2! 14,62,871 79,00,000 29,17,629 20,00,181 
are 3,30,608 13,59,960 $3,00,000 73,41,931 20,05,688 
| September ..........cccccsceeee 6, 25,012 46,00,000 64,038,894 44 
WAIN «oc ceacsscccoasteesess 34,02,000 43,00,000 48,92,552 110 
WOVGIIDCE ..ccevescncosesceces 4,90,000 35,00,000 61,76,939 52,082 
WOOD CMIDEP oie sec enccensseseeses 2,85,000 oa 63,41,532 50,00,000 
1888 
OES cies ssixccavivedesvaxs 20,85,742 338,45 O74 20,00,000 47,67,522 Tol 
Oo Uae 1,64,23,716 2,17,16,450 4,20,00,000 5,29,00,000 90,603,110 
Opening balance ......... Rs. 90,92,857 Issues to Public ......... Rs. 5,29,46,267 
Remittances ............... 1,64,23,716 Remittances .............. 90,63,110 
Receipts from Public ... 2,17,16,450 Closing balance ......... 2,72,23,646 
Receipts from Mint...... 4,20,00,000 
Rs. 8,92,33,023 Rs. 8,92,33,023 


A little consideration will show the extreme improbability of 
the closing balance consisting to any considerable extent of un- 
mixed coin more than a few months old. Similarly, in January 
No. 6.—VoL. I S 
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1890, the Calcutta balances were lower than half a crore and 
remained low beyond June: here again it is most unlikely that 
much of the June balance was the same as the January balance. 
At the time I am writing (April 1891), the Calcutta balances are 
about 44 crores, of which about } of a crore is old coin. The 
remainder is believed to be 1890 and 1891 coin. 

It must not, of course, be forgotten that there are stores of 
coin at Madras, Allahabad, and Lahore which draw considerable 
supplies of new coin from Bombay and Calcutta. Still, taking 
everything into consideration, I am of opinion that my estimates 
are not very seriously weakened from the want of this information, 
although it is probable that a knowledge of the composition of 
these reserves would explain many of the seeming vagaries of 
particular mintages. It has been suggested to me by Professor 
Marshall that the basis of these calculations—viz. the results dis- 
closed by the examination of the coin in Government treasuries, 
requires correction, owing to the possibility of that coin not 
representing the general composition of the circulation. I am 
not, however, disposed to think that this is the case. It may be 
—in fact it is—probably the case that in outlying tracts the coin 
inside the treasuries is newer than that outside, owing to appre- 
hensions that the paying in of light coin would be attended with 
loss. This apprehension should nevertheless be disappearing,! 
for it is now ten years since Government adopted the policy of 
bearing the loss owing to wearage. Moreover, it has been 
demonstrated that the tolerance is so liberal that only a small 
quantity of coin can have worn light. Were, however, this fear 
real, it could only be taken to counterbalance any calculation 
made on the well-grounded supposition that the newer circu- 
lation of the large towns and more important presidencies is of 
greater volume than that of sparsely populated tracts, and should 
therefore be assigned a greater quantitative value in making up 
the composition of the currency. 

It now remains for me to indicate how this mass of coin is 
actually distributed. On the 31st of October last Governinent 
held in its treasuries (exclusive of its bank balances) 430 lakhs of 
rupees, and 17} crores against the note circulation. The three 
Presidency Banks of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, held, re- 
spectively, 1143, 64 and 65 lakhs. The exchange banks similarly 
held 2, 14, and 2 lakhs; with regard to them the figure furnished 
' The remittances made in recent years by Government to Dacca and Behar are 


given in Appendix F. 
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for Bombay is precise, whereas that for Calcutta has been esti- 
mated by me and that for Madras by the manager of the Madras 
Bank. A date in October was chosen for eliciting the above 
information, as the balances of Government and the banks were 
abnormally high; the stagnation of trade due to the dislocation 
of exchange, combined with the heavy import of silver, depressed 
the rate of discount to the low rate of about 3 per cent., and the 
banks have continued to find it difficult to employ their balances. 
In ordinary years the coin held by Government and the banks in 
October would be about 20 instead of 24} crores. There still 
remain, if the circulation be taken to be about 115 crores, at 
least 90 crores to be accounted for. Bengal undoubtedly holds 
the lion’s share. The remittances to Dacca to finance the jute 
crop are very heavy. The Bank of Bengal sends about a crore 
annually which is supplemented by Government remittances 
averaging about forty lakhs. In addition, considerable quantities 
must go thither unrecorded. Rungpur consumes a good deal 
during the tobacco and jute season, whilst Behar requires three 
to four crores for the opium cultivation. The Bank of Bengal 
also sends cash to Moulmein for the timber and rice trade, and 
largely to Akyab. Upper Burma requires about a crore of rupees, 
judging from the recall of the Peacock rupee. Lower Burma 
probably holds twice as much. Allowing three crores to jute,} 
three crores to opium and indigo, one to tobacco, two for rice, 
and two for seeds and other crops, eleven crores is a moderate 
estimate for the trade demand for money in Bengal; were it not, 
of course, the fact that much of the circulation does double duty 
flitting from jute to rice and from rice to opium and indigo, these 
estimates would be much larger. There are scattered through 
Bengal probably another six crores required to liquidate rent or 
Government revenue demands, and for cash transactions. ‘Two 
crores may be estimated for the circulation of Native States using 
partially or wholly Government rupees. Madras has a con- 
siderable coasting and internal trade, and a large excise and land 
revenue. Judging from these facts and the recall of the Madras 
rupee, the local circulation may perhaps be estimated at eight 
crores. The circulation in the North-West Provinces of the 
Furruckabad rupee was estimated at six and a half crores although 
Oudh was then independent. It cannot now be less than nine 
crores. A crore and a half would be a fair estimate for Assam. 

' The remittances made in recent years by Government to Dacca and Behar are 
given in Appendix F. 
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There are then left about 25 crores to form the circulation in the 
Central Provinces, the Punjab, Bombay, and native states. It 
would be the purest guessing if I attempted without any personal 
knowledge to make an estimate for these tracts. 

The currency cash reserve has been included in my estimates 
because, although it does not itself circulate, the notes repre- 
sented by it do; and I may also add 6}' crores for the notes 
circulating on the securing of Government paper. The total 
gold coinage in British India since 1835 has been 2°42 crores,’ of 
which by far the greater portion has been melted, and the rest 
hoarded. Agricultural India is still in the copper age, and this 
metal forms the currency of the poor to a greater extent than 
silver. Enquiries made in 1869 have shown that, exclusive of 
the Government mintage, there were more than one hundred and 
thirty kinds of copper coins current. Though the variety is great, 
the quantity is probably inconsiderable. The Government coin- 
age, however, since 1835 has been 4'998 crores,* and it is 
estimated that about three and a half crores survive. To this 
may be added a crore for the circulation of other than Govern- 
ment coin and seven crores for small silver, of which there has. 
been a coinage since 1835 of 14°89 crores. Briefly, then, the 
currency of British India in existence through British and feudal 
territory may be said to consist of about 13417 crores of 
rupees. 

Jative Mintage.—It is impossible to collect complete statistics 
about so many scattered mints in a short space of time, and I 
have therefore confined myself to making inquiries about the 
outturn of those mints which were likely to prove of the most 
importance. Under an Act passed in 1876, the Government is 
empowered to coin for Native States under the conditions that 
the Native State closes its mint for thirty years, and that the 
coins are of the same fineness as the British Indian standard, and 
of a suitable relation in weight. The State of Ulwar is the only 
one, excepting a few minor states, that has elected to come under 

1 This is the face value of securities held by the Currency Department on the 31st 
October, 1891. 

2 The gold coinage, and that of copper and subsidiary silver, is correct from 1835 up 
to April of this year, excluding last year’s coinage in Bombay, which is not yet to 
hand. 

3 The amount of copper and small silver in the treasuries and depots on 31st 
March, 1891, was of the value of Rs.2,79,70,000 and Rs.5,27,00,000 respectively. 
Most of the copper coined has been assumed to be in existence as the face value of 
the coinage is far in excess of the intrinsic value of the copper. Forty-one tons of 
copper are equivalent, when coined, to a lakh of rupees. 
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the Act, but in several the British rupee is the circulating 
medium. All the Native States are exceedingly tenacious of their 
prerogative of coining, which they regard as part of their prestige. 
Their methods of minting are exceedingly crude, and considering 
the fact that no modern machinery is used, the execution and 
outturn are wonderful. The Hyderabad State purchased the old 
machinery of the Madras Mint, but has never set it up, preferring 
to com by hand. 

The result of my researches into the volume of Native 
mintage is given in Appendices J and K. The former contains 
the information furnished in answer to enquiries made this year ; 
the latter gives in a summarized form the gist of replies made by 
Political Agents to a general inquiry started in 1876. From 
Appendix I it will be seen that the average outturn of fifteen 
mints was at the least 34°07 lakhs, for this is the average 
production, although the details for several years are not given ; 
sometimes, no doubt, because there was no outturn, but occa- 
sienally from want of information. If to this be added seven 
lakhs, the average outturn of six mints, and two lakhs for the 
rest, the yearly production of these mints may be estimated at 
43°07 lakhs. It may, I think, be assumed that this rate has been 
maintained, for, although the British rupee is forcing its way in, 
the numbers of the population and their needs are expanding 
rapidly. Accordingly I propose to add 884 lakhs odd from 
Appendix H, in order to arrive at the total yearly output of these 
mints, which is then seen to be 1315 lakhs. A survey of all these 
facts warrants the surmise that the Native mintage of silver since 
1835 is over seventy crores. 

As the British rupee is the currency of Mysore, Bahawalpur, 
the Berars, the Bengal Feudatory States, and other small States, 
whilst Ulwar has come under the Native Coinage Act, the area 
served by this mintage may be said to be about 660,000 square 
miles, peopled by about fifty millions of people. Taking these 
facts into consideration, and the fact that gold and British coin 
also circulate, I am inclined to estimate the quantity in existence 
at about forty-five crores, of which thirty is circulating and the 
rest hoarded. The Jeypur mint has long been famed for the 
purity of its gold coinage, and gold from all parts of the country 
has found its way thither. Of what has been minted since 1835, 
it is not probable that more than two crores (which are mainly 
hoarded) are still in existence as coin. For the circulation of 
copper, a liberal estimate would be two crores. 
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It will be interesting if I conclude with a table showing side 
by side the area and population served by the currency as herein 
estimated. The figures are taken from the preliminary statement 
of the census now in progress. 








Area in Population Currency in siehe 
square miles. in millions. crores. Per head. 

boa : : | 
British and Feudatory India using 
Government rupees .......... ........, 1,521,104 236°55 134:17 | 
Feudatory India using Native Coins. 660,000 50 32 5°8 rupees. 
- : 
MTA oo. onc deiseoy oe casesaes ssl AGU Oe 286°55 166°17 | 





F. C. HARRISON. 














Year. | Calentta. 

1835—36 ...... | a) ( 2,876 

36—37 ...... | & | 2,846 

37—38 ......| ™ | 1,876 

38—39 ...... S , 2,599 

39—40 ...... 2 | 2,012 

40—41 ...... GE | 1,577 

| SC ae 2,513 

2 : | 1,925 

43—44 ...... =x | 2,111 

cy a | & | 2,748 

45—46 ...... s 2,106 

46—47 ...... 2 1,605 

7 ae ee A 969 

|} 48—49 ..... 2 1,264 

| 49—50 ..... aa 1,177 

eo are 1,185 

| 51-59)... | 1,698 

| 52—53 ...... _ | 2,622 

| 58-54 ...... S 2,224 

| 6455... D 583 

_55—56 ......| +. | 3,798 

56—57 ...... > 6,486 

| 57—58 ...... z= 6,996 

58—59 ...... ~ | 3,658 

59—60: ...... E 5,664 

60—61 ......  ~ 2,490 

61 9 months 2,298 

[eee 1,920 

"2 een spas 1,810 

ee Racca 4,207 

ris ORR aah _ 4,087 

BB ese es NS 6,052 

Cha ee EZ 2,208 

CE aes es 681 

Rn © 3,108 

(i, eee eae = 1,098 

1 ae 70 

Li aes Ce ee 1,743 

MD tg dicecan 35 

fe Mb race eee 1,501 

(ne 1,163 

[oe arte 1,200 

een rere 3,925 

Lc eee 3,266 

CE pales arate 1,593 

Ee ere 1,840 

ee 244 

DB ais cahctses 1,509 

Bethe eet, 512 

ae ieee 1,164 

OR esc ess gees 3,415 

BG ches 1,088 

a ete eta 4,020 

RR, yas noes 757 

| 937 

BBOOY 25 Sisccverces 2,474 

VOWAR «0.0250 1,26,233 
to Madras on the 17th June. 








APPENDIX A. 
COINAGE OF THE THREE MINTs. 


Bombay. 


561 
891 
1,178 
1,195 
804 
1,217 
989 
1,060 
1,951 
1,307 
11S) 
665 
400 
1,058 
819 
1,115 
2,090 
2,256 
2,260 
335 
2,539 
3,159 
4,280 
2,140 
3,930 
1,881 
2,650 
5,056 
7,021 
8,261 
2,668 
7,670 
2,460 
1,661 
4,822 
1,746 
10 
3,109 
769 
2,851 
1,936 
2,895 
9,555 
6,393 
7,280 
9,379 
316 
5,640 
1,802 
3,685 
6,488 
4,115 
4,840 
6,320 
6,530 
9,290 


1,74,469 


The Figures are correct to the nearest thousand. 
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Madras. 


61—62 
62—63 
63—64 
64 - 65 
65—66 
66—67 
67—68 
68—69 


337 
393 
655 
246 
441 
731 
808 
441 
444 
456 
398 
545 
1,202 
528 
543 
130 
24 
19 


10,804 


the llth November, 1840, and in the other mints on the Ist April following. ( 2 
found too large, new matrices were sent out in 1849, and supplied to Bombay on the 11th February. 185 
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Four 0000's omitted. 


TOTAL. 


10,038 
4,827 
6,908 
8,993 
11,268 
10,109 
14,405 
5,930 
4,165 | 
4,008 
9 months of 1869 5,773 
2,844 | 
80 | 
4,852 
804 
4,352 
3,099 
4,095 
13,480 
9,659 } 
8,873 
7,219 
560 
7,149 
2,314 
4,849 
9,903 
5,203 
8,860 
7,077 
7,467 


11,764 


3,10,834 


The 1840 or Victoria rupee was coined from a Birmingham-made matrix and was first used in Caleutta on 
The diameter of the rupee being 
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272 THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 
APPENDIX C. 
’ In Lakus. 
FUNDS TAKEN OVER BY BANK OF BENGAL. 
Specie remittances by 
Bank of Bengal. a fr a From Government 
From Curreney. halanacd. 
1888. 1889. | 1890. 1888s. 1889. 1890. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
PO DRIED cisesssicasesee 5 19 9 a a 16°75 9° 2a. 
| y, Rangoon ............ 6 Seg 75 140° 178° ses * . 
s» Moulmein ............ 12°5 ) 4° fie 10° 17 18°25 
99 PBEDG ose... 5°5 esd 4° sas 12 6° 
. enccicses’ aneede 111 118° hs 18°75 9° 
TPR. sscxsens 144°5 142 24° 75 140° 212°5 45°5 TO DODD 
APPENDIX D.--CEYLON. 
MOVEMENTS OF THE RUPEE. 
Correct to the nearest ten thousand (four 0000's omitted). 
» e Export : Import 
: coil according P a according 
Year. esac ie Year. to Year. ae — ait Year. to 
to Tn Colombo i ee “ Colombo 
figures. figures, figures, figures. 
IST3—1874 . So I873—I1874 ...... 82 
1874—1875 ..... 1,045 1874—1875 ...... 86 
758 1S7 85 
aouies 714 1S76—1877 . 26 
: 559 = 1877—1878 .. il 
1STS—1879 . 927 1878—1879 ...... 92 
IST9—1880 . 580 16 
I8S80—I1881 . 349 53 
1S81—1882 . 479 2 
1882—1883 ...... 513 3 
1883—1884 ...... TAT 20 
ISSi—1885 . vs 426 192 
1885—1886 2 470 116 
ISSHi—1S88 463 430 1886—18S7 157 
1887—1888 . 501 513 1SS7T—I1888 .. 3 
ISSS—Is8s9 , 430 : 640 1888—1889 ...... At 24 
| 1889—1890 ...... 602 BOOP sic ncesis 586 1889—1890 ..... 155 91 
| ToTAL wo. © 10,804 10,630 3,517 1,187 
\ 
APPENDIX D (continued).—MAURITIUS. 
Correct to the nearest thousand (three 000's omitted). 
| Rave Export . Import 
1. Export according ; Import according | 
Year. ah 1 aoe Year. to Year. — Year. to | 
proce Mauritius yes i Mauritius | 
wures. figures. Rue ces figures, | 
=i —_ = | 
1,388  1874—1875 1,935 2,402 | 
| 1,074 1875—1876 42 1,414 | 
| 4,607 1876—1877 5 22 
1,105 | 1877—1878 20 
1,008 1878—1879 10 7 
| 3,098 1879—1880 .. 747 720 
1,246 1880—1881 1,045 1,129 
075 1881—1882 il 27 
se 7 29 36 
1,040 | 1883 .......... 108 | 1883—1884 ...... Et 21 | 
3,138 1884 .......... 1,902 © 1884—1885 ...... 198 161 
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‘FIXED VALUE OF BULLION’ STANDARD—A PRO- 
POSAL FOR PREVENTING GENERAL FLUCTUATIONS 
OF TRADE. 


A 





CLEARLY if we could by magic increase the weight of gold ina 
sovereign just in proportion as the purchasing power of a single 
grain of gold decreased, and decrease the weight just as the pur- 
chasing power of the graim increased, we should keep the total 
purchasing power of the sovereign constant. This in effect with- 
out any magic, but substituting ‘pound sterling’ for the word 
‘sovereign ’ I propose that we should do. 

In a country having a circulation—apart from small change 
of token money—wholly made up of paper, and where the 
Government was always prepared to buy or sell bullion for notes 
at a price, the standard of value might be kept constant by vary- 
ing from time to time this price, since this would be in effect to 
vary the number of grains of gold in the standard unit of money : 
it would vary the number of grains of gold which could be got for 
a note representing that standard unit, and which would instantly 
procure such a note on demand. If gold appreciated, the number 
of grains given or taken for a unit of paper money would be 
reduced: the mint-price of gold bullion raised. If gold depre- 
ciated, the number of grains given or taken for the note would be 
increased: the mint-price of gold bullion lowered. Why then 
should not this system, which for shortness I will call the ‘ value 
system’ be adopted, and the standard of value effectually 
regulated ? 

Let me now attempt to trace in some detail the effects of the 
proposed change upon (I.) home trade, and (II.) foreign trade. 


I.—HomeE TRADE. 


Let us suppose the system to be established in Great Britain. 
Probably a certain number of notes might then, as now, be 
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issued against Government security, but above that number 
the Government must, to secure the perfect convertibility of its 


paper money, retain its full value in bullion against every note in 
circulation. This value, however, would not then, as now, be 
always 113 grains of pure gold, per £ corresponding to the mint- 
price of 77s. 103d. per oz. of gold of standard fineness. On the con- 
trary, a tabular statement of the chief prices would be constantly 
prepared, and if it showed general prices to be falling, in other words 
gold to be appreciating, the mint-price of bullion would be put up 
in proportion, 7c. the number of grains given or taken by Govern- 
ment for the pound note would be reduced. This I shall call re- 
ducing the mint-weight. We might perhaps take for granted the 
tendency of this reduction of mint-weight to counteract a fall of 
prices, for if a certain list of commodities whose standard value 
was £113 had fallen to £112 when each pound was of 113 grains 
of pure gold, it is pretty clear they would be worth £113 each of 
112 grains. Still, it will be best to trace the process in some 
detail. The Government upon lowering the mint-weight would 
find its stock of gold more than equivalent at the new rate to its 
outstanding notes, and would have a surplus of gold against 
which to issue new notes. These as soon as put into circulation 
would of course increase the volume of loanable capital, and so 
tend to reduce the rate of discount. They would moreover, 
either in the hands of the Government or of some one deriving 
from them, constitute a fresh demand for commodities and labour, 
and so again tend to stimulate trade and prevent the fall of prices. 
In an exactly corresponding way an increase in the mint-weight 
would tend to correct a rise of prices. It would leave the Govern- 
ment a deficient stock of gold, which must be met by suppressing 
notes. This would reduce the loanable capital and the demand 
for commodities and labour. 

Now if the rise or fall of prices shown by the tabular state- 
ment were an isolated change, the change in mint-weight above 
described would correct it, and in the next making up the index 
number would be found to have returned to its normal figure. 
But instead of being isolated it might be the beginning of one of 
those mysterious credit fluctuations. Let us take the case of a 
tendency to inflation of credit arising. It would be self-destruc- 
tive. As soon as general prices began to rise the mint-weight 
would be put up: if the change did not restore the index number 
to normal, then a second and a third increase of the mint-weight 
would take place, and so on till it did. There would never be any 
considerable rise of prices established, but the volume of currency 
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would be steadily contracted until the tendency to inflation ceased. 
If thus an inflation of credit were prevented from showing itself 
in a general rise of prices, it seems certain that it could hardly 


proceed to any appreciable extent, inasmuch as it 1s this very rise 
of prices which now feeds such an inflation. Even if an expansion 
of credit did take place it would merely mean the substitution of 
documents, or other means, of credit for Government money, and 
not meaning a rise of prices it would not mean an inflation of 
trade and the demand for labour. Similarly a tendency towards 
a contraction of credit would defeat itself. 

But if the cause of the depreciation or appreciation of bullion 
were a change either in the supply of precious metals or in the 
demand which currency laws, «c., create, the case (which will 
have to be further considered under the head of foreign trade) 
would be somewhat different ; but the pound sterling as a standard 
of value would still maintain its constancy. 

First, if the mines produced bullion out of proportion to the 
srowth of commerce, or if some foreign country ceased to coin 
gold, it would be brought more abundantly to the English mint 
to be sold for currency. The increased supply of gold as of any 
commodity must cause it to fall against other commodities ; 
prices would tend to rise. This tendency, if unchecked, would 
lead to an expansion of credit and of trade, but it would be 
checked steadily by increasing the mint-weight exactly in propor- 
tion as the purchasing power of a grain of gold fell. As fast as 
new gold was brought in and exchanged for notes the Govern- 
ment would have to suppress old notes. Thus there would 
simply be more bullion held as reserve against the same circula- 
tion, and prices in spite of a constant tendency to rise would not 
be able to do so. 

In the opposite case of a scant output from the mines, or of a 
new demand for gold, the enhancing purchasing power of the 
pound sterling would constantly be kept down by reducing its 
weight in the way we have before traced out. Thus would 
general prices be maintained and depression of trade avoided. 
The reserve of gold might dwindle—or as the case was, not 
increase in proportion to the growth of trade—but that circum- 
stance would not affect the volume of circulation or the level of 
prices. I say ‘would not affect,’ but of course there must be 
some fall or rise of prices shown by the index number before 





« change in the mint-weight would be made. By constantly 
collecting prices, by the use of the telegraph, and by taking a 
simple form of tabular statement rather than attempting 
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theoretical perfection, the index number might surely be made 
up every night, and thus the tell-tale change in prices would 
never be allowed to reach any magnitude, and even the greatest 
forces of disturbance would never have any appreciable effect on 
the general state of trade. 

If I have shown that such a currency would give a steady 
standard of value, and so far as home trade is concerned prevent 
fluctuations, it does not need much to prove also that it would 
answer all purposes at home as a medium of exchange, a common 
measure of value, a standard of deferred payments, and a store of 
value. Why should it not? Neither buyer nor seller, debtor nor 
creditor, need care or know what the weight of gold in a pound 
sterling was, so long as the purchasing power of the pound note 
was assured and remained constant, and any change of mint- 
weight applied to all citizens and all obligations equally. 

A word as to the cost, &c., of working the system. Evidently 
as long as gold appreciated there would be a profit to Government 

_upon the stock, and there seems little doubt that gold will appre- 
ciate decade by decade. The first profit accruing nught be 
employed to purchase consols and thus a fund be accumulated, of 
which part could be sold when a depreciation of bullion took 
place and notes were wanted to be suppressed. This would 
probably be better than applying the gains directly to reducing 
taxation and making good by extra taxation the losses. ven if 
there should be no appreciation of gold from decade to decade, 
there 1s certainly no reason to expect the reverse, and therefore the 
gains at one time on the stock of gold would at least equal the 
losses at another, and the cost to the nation would be simply that 
of making up and publishing the tabular statement. 


Il.—ForEIGN TRADE. 


So far as to trade within the country using the proposed 
system; the more difficult question is how it would affect foreign 
trade. Two cases require separate consideration : 

(a) Trade between two countries, each employing the ‘ fixed 
value of bullion’ standard. 

(b) Trade between a country employing the value standard 
and others retaining the present ‘fixed weight of bullion’ 
standard. 

If in case (a) the fluctuations in the value of bullion were 
identical in the two countries, and if the necessary changes of 
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mint-weight were made simultaneously, the working of the system 
between them would closely resemble its working in a single 
country using it: this we have just considered. The fluctuations 
are largely but not altogether the same in all the chief commercial 
countries. So far as they did not coincide, and so far as the 
necessary changes of mint-price were not made simultaneously, 
the trade would resemble that between a country using the 
proposed and one using the present system. This is case (bd), 
which I now proceed to consider. 

First of all there is nothing, of course, in the system to 
interfere with the real mainspring of foreign trade—the special 
facility of producing certain commodities in certain countries. 
Equally, of course, so long as the English mint-price of bullion 
remained unchanged the exchanges would operate, and gold 
would flow in and out of England just as at present. But suppose 
an increase in the mint-weight involving a check to the rising 
tendency of prices. The alteration would not prevent com- 
modities in England being worth more bullion than formerly, 
just as they would under the present system. Instead of cloth 
selling for more pounds, each having the same weight of gold as. 
formerly, it would sell for the same number of pounds as formerly, 
each having a greater weight. Similarly if the mint-weight had 
to be reduced. Thus the purchasing power of bullion in this 
country would fluctuate under the proposed system as under the 
present. Gold money exported to a foreign country is but 
bullion: so far therefore the proposed system would not affect 
foreign trade. If prices tended to fall here, there would still be 
the same inducement to foreigners to send their money and 
bullion here to pay for goods, and if prices tended to rise here 
England would still be a bad country to buy in and a good one 
to sell in. 

But undoubtedly the foreign exchanges would be affected ; 
every exchange would be altered each time the mint-weight was 
altered. Nor would these alterations then as now be corrected by 
the flow of bullion. A raising of the mint-weight would raise all 
the pars of exchange and a lowering would lower them. If, for 
instance, the mint-weight were put up one per mille, clearly all 
the pars of exchange and every gold point would be put up in that 
proportion : if the French par of exchange had stood at 25°22} it 
would be raised to 25°25. How great might these changes be? 
How far would uncertainties, and therefore impediments to trade, 
be caused thereby? And here I hesitate, having to deal with a 


subject so abstruse. I try to forecast the operation of the 
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system, but I by no means claim to speak as an expert on 
foreign exchanges. I only desire to put forward the scheme 
for consideration. 

Of course the fluctuations in the pars of exchange would be 
identical with the fluctuations in the mint-weight and therefore 
in prices measured in bullion. The most violent of these latter 
recorded in England, seems to have been from 1816-1818, 
when after the overthrow of Napoleon, prices rose 42°), from 
their lowest in two years. This under the value system 
would have meant a rise in the pars of our exchange of about 
fiftv to forty per mille every three months—which I take as an 
average length for a commercial bill of exchange to run, or for 
goods to be bought and sold before delivery. The next most 
violent fluctuation was from 1809-16, when prices fell about 42°, 
from their highest in seven years. This is about fifteen to 
twenty-five per mille in every three months. I shall, however, 
try to show that such violent fluctuations in the value of bullion 
could not occur if the proposed system were adopted even by one 
great commercial country. First of all these very violent fluctua- 
tions are all of old date. At any rate, the maximum within the 
last thirty years or more has been about 7°), in a year. It is 
therefore pretty clear that modern conditions have gone far to 
limit the rapidity of fluctuations of prices. Secondly, even when 
we see a fluctuation of 5°/, or so in a year in English prices, this 
is not as arule due to any change in the value of the precious 
metals at all approaching to permanency, but simply to a tran- 
sient fluctuation in English credit. These credit fluctuations, we 
have seen, the system would strongly tend to check. Lastly, 
taking our present stock of gold at £100,000,000, an apprecia- 
tion of fifteen per mille in three months, which is 6°, per annum, 
would liberate half a million pounds’ worth of bullion, or circulate 
the equivalent thereof in notes, every month. This would clearly 
have a great tendency to check the appreciation.’ A depreciation 
at the same rate would cause half a million to be absorbed every 
month, which would exercise a great effect in checking the depre- 
ciation.2, We may then safely say that the value of bullion would 
be far more constant than now. Moreover, the effect of the 
system would certainly be to render gradual such changes as did 
occur, and therefore, as in the past thirty years a change of sixty 


1 The process would probably be: surplus of gold in hands of Government; issue 
of notes against this; presentation of notes to obtain gold for export. 

* The process would probably be: deficiency of gold in hands of Government 
suppression of notes; influx of gold to Bank to make new notes. 
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per mille in a year has been almost unknown, we may take some- 
thing under fifteen per mille in three months, perhaps ten per 
mille, as the limit of change in the value of bullion, and hence 
in the pars of exchange. Even this is assuming that only one 
great nation adopted the system. It is apparent how much 
greater the effect would be if two or more did so; and how 
much easier it would be for other nations to adopt it when one 
had done so. 

Fluctuations about the pars of exchange would go on as now 
according as the balance of indebtedness took the exchanges 
above or below par; only they would be movements about a 
moving point like the moon’s about the earth. The actual 
fluctuations in current rates would therefore be sometimes the 
sum and sometimes the difference of the new fluctuations in the 
pars and of the present fluctuations,and hence would sometimes 
be greater, sometimes less than at present. These present fluctua- 
tious, which may occur not over three months but at any time, 
vary in the case of gold-using countries from I think eleven per 
mille in the Paris exchange for bills at sight, to forty per 
mille in the Australian, and even, according to Mr. Goschen,! 
to as much as one hundred per mille, in rare cases, for bills 
with some months to run. With countries having incon- 
vertible paper currencies, fluctuations are unlimited, and even 
with silver-using India a change of sixty per millein a single 
day would be no great marvel, and changes of seven and a 
half or fifteen per mille in a day (i.e. $d. or jd. in the rupee) 
occur with great frequency. Should America resume free 
comage of silver, our exchange with India would jump 300 
and more per mille.2 While, therefore, I do not wish to make 
nothing of an addition of ten or fifteen per mille to the possible 
variations in foreign exchanges within three months, I do claim 
that it would not be so great a matter as might at first sight 
appear. Its effect indeed in such cases as the French exchange 
would be considerable, but bills at sight or for very short periods 
would scarcely be affected, at least with countries near to us, and 
the cases in which the present fluctuations for bills at three 
months are not large, comparatively, must be almost limited to a 
few European countries and the United States of America. This 
last again will probably be on a silver basis soon. 

But whatof the action of foreign Governments ? If, for instance, 
one of them should establish a gold coinage, might not the effect 


' Foreign Exchanges (14th edition), p. 64. 
* i.e. from about 174d. per rupee (August, 1891) to nearly 24d. 
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be to appreciate gold beyond the suggested limit of 6°, per 
annum ? Perhaps, but even in this case hardly much beyond. 
It must be remembered that all the gold for such a purpose would 
not be drawn from England; we should surely not, in any con- 
ceivable circumstances, give up more than ten millions in a year, 
and this would correspond to a change in par of exchange 
equalling twenty-five per mille in three months. Perhaps, how- 
ever, no country is likely to take such a step unless some other 
should hberate gold: the ruinous cost and disastrous effects have 
been too well proved. In any case this is no new danger: it is 
only the form that isnew. Ihave not, therefore, included it in my 
estimate above of the possible additions to the fluctuations of ex- 
change. Under the present system it would inflict untold disaster 
upon both our home and foreign trades: under the proposed our 
home trade would be thoroughly protected and our foreign at 
least no more vulnerable than now. In the reverse case of any 
great foreign country demonetising gold the change in our ex- 
changes could hardly be greater, even if the great countries now 
soeager for gold (Germany, e.g., with her half-demonetised silver) 
did not snap up the whole amount liberated. 

Of course the ordinary trader would have to insure himself 
against these fluctuations. If he were both an exporter and im- 
porter he would be insured by buying his imports and selling his 
exports in foreign moneys. Apart from this and other methods 
of ‘ cover,’ and from the expedient of dividing the risk between 
buyer and seller, the bill-broker would be the butfer between mer- 
chants and the fluctuations. Merchant A having just contracted 
to receive 10,000 francs three months hence in Paris, instead of 
taking the risk on the exchange goes to a_bill-broker and sells a 
bill at the current rate of exchange. Merchant B having just 
contracted to pay 10,000 francs in Paris three months hence, goes 
ten minutes later and buys that bill at a trifle higher rate. Thus 
A and B are both insured, while the bill-broker is equally secure. 
He no doubt takes the risk between buying and selling the bill, 
and also that of having a balance of gold to send to or receive from 
abroad, and of losing or gaining on that balance through the change 
in its English mint-price. If, for example, there is a balance of 
indebtedness from abroad to England, the bill-brokers will buy 
more bills on foreign cities than they can sell, and must bring 
home gold. If meantime the mint-weight has been raised, this 
will mean that having bought bullion, at, say, 77s. 1LO2/. per oz., 
they have now to sell it at less. For this purpose, be it noted, all 
foreign countries would be as one. The bill-brokers need not 
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mind what the English mint-weight was, if having a balance due 
in Paris they had an equal one to pay in Berlin. Again, it does 
not follow that the bill-broker would always lose on bullion 
shipped ; of course he would have to bear the cost of transport, 
&e., but otherwise he might sometimes gain ; he might sometimes 
sell his gold dearer or buy it cheaper than he calculated. It may 
be shown, however, that this would happen less often than the 
reverse. At any rate, it would only be a small proportion of all 
the bills he bought and sold which he would have to provide for by 
gold shipments, so that his net loss under this head could not be 
large when stated as a percentage upon his gross transactions. 
If in practice it proved that his risks were greater under the new 
than under the old system, his margin between the prices at which 
at any moment he will buy or sell bills on a foreign city must be- 
come greater. We have seen that this increment could not be 
great. Yet it measures the increased price which the foreign 
merchant would have to pay for insurance and the hindrance to 
foreign trade. 

If we take the extreme case of a foreign Government 
producing an influx of gold into this country to the extent of ten 
million pounds sterling—an amount as we saw almost beyond 
possibility—we shall form some idea of the really moderate extent 
of this hindrance. It would involve arise of mint-weight and 
therefore of par of exchange by 10 per cent. in a year, or 25 per 
mille in three months. Again taking three monthsas an average 
length of a bill, we find 25 per cent. of ten millions, ¢.e. a quarter 
of a million sterling, as the limit of loss to the brokers by having 
to remit this enormous if not impossible amount of gold. Even 
this is assuming they had not seen what was going on even when 
it had begun, or had taken no means to protect themselves by 
higher rates, kc. No doubt a quarter of a million is a very great 
sum, but divided among the bill-brokers, English and foreign, it 
would by no means endanger their position. In fact, it can only 
be a smallish fraction of 1 per cent. upon the total of English 
foreign trade for which bills are drawn, bought, and sold ina year. 
Compared to the effect upon us now of such supposed action of a 
foreign Government it is a mere nothing. 

The really injurious fluctuations in exchange which most 
impede trade are those which occur from day to day, as when the 
rupee jumps a farthing. These coming between offer and accept- 
ance in many a negotiation cannot be guarded against and are a 
grievous hindrance no doubt to trade; but the proposed system 
would not cause them to any appreciable extent. By making up 
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the index number nightly the fluctuations due to it could rarely 
exceed one or two per mille on any day or even in a week. Before 
leaving foreign trade we may note that in one very important 
respect it would be very greatly steadied and facilitated by the 
proposed system. The importer into England would be in much 
less doubt than now as to fhe price at which his goods would sell 
onarrival, and similarly the exporter from England as to the price 
at which he could purchase by and by. No doubt there would 
still be fluctuations in the price of individual commodities, but as 
these generally nearly all rise together and fall together the 
fluctuations even of an individual price must be less under the 
proposed system. The rise or fall, then, would only be equal to 
the amount by which now it differs from the average. Indeed 
we may go further, for now a great rise or fall in some particular 
commodity 1s often merely due to a general expansion or con- 
traction of trade, and these latter being prevented by the proposed 
system, there would be, perhaps, no rise or fall of that individual 
price at all. 

__ Professor Marshall, writing of another proposed method to make 
the pound sterling a unt of fixed purchasing power, has said :! 
‘The researches of Mr. Palgrave and Dr. Soetbeer show that a 
unit of fixed purchasing power in England would give a more 
nearly uniform purchasing power in any other civilized country 
than would an ounce of gold or an ounce of silver. On the whole 
this currency’ [a regulated inconvertible paper one] ‘ would, I 
believe, give more stability to our foreign trade than our present 
one.’ If this be so, it is surely much more true of a regulated 
convertible currency. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS 


1 Contemporary Review, March, 1887, p. 371 n. 
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THRIFT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THIS paper was originally prepared for the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography in August last, especially 
with the purpose of throwing some light on the way in which 
local and individual efforts are associated with the State for the 
promotion of thrift in Great Britain. 

1. The methods attempted or adopted, especially during recent 
times, have been very many and various, and comprise some 
of very old standing which have been largely developed—not with- 
out conflict—side by side with those of more recent origin, and 
those also which still cling to more simple and primitive traditions 
of action. There is thus much overlapping in the work taken up 
by various Agencies, but against this apparent loss there is a sub- 
stantial gain in the well-tested experience which is accumulated. 
Exact statistics are only partially available and may be misleading 
if not rightly understood. From some quarters full returns are 
made, while from others, which from a social point of view are of 
equal importance, only very vague information can as yet be 
obtained, but the seeds of further progress are to be found in the 
latter as well as in the former, and we look forward to the gradual 
co-ordination of all those expedients which are found to serve 
best the ends in view. Still much useful light is thrown on the 
more organised movements by the statistics afforded, though they 
do not give any adequate measure of the aggregate of work done 
or In progress. 

2. The customs and habits of this country, though differing in 
many respects in different localities, have ever been strongly in 
favour of spontaneous action in all matters affecting our social 
life. Our aim, in the main, is not to extend the departmental 
functions of Government to the details of social administration, 
but rather to reserve to it only those powers which are required to 
bring individual efforts into practical harmony, and to adapt the 
laws of the land to meet the new exigencies arising in our social 
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organisation :—or, at most, to assume those duties only which are 
of so general a character that they can be best carricd out from 
one common centre. 

8. It will be convenient to begin with some reference to 
Savings Banks, which appear to have been introduced into several 
countries in Europe during the latter part of the 18th century. 

Here in 1860 the amount invested (with the Commissioners of 
the National Debt) was over £41,000,000, owned by over 1,500,000 
depositors in the United Kingdom, at rates of interest varying 
from £4 11s. 3d. to £3 5s. Od. per cent. 

In the latter part of 1861 the facilities afforded by the 
machinery of the Post Office were laid open to the public, and by 
the end of the following year 2,535 offices were open, and 
£1,698,000, including interest, had accumulated. 

The Returns (brought down to the year 1890) show a total 
of 4,827,000 Depositors’ accounts, amounting to £67,635,000 
including £1,553,000 for interest. The deposits for that year 
only, were £20,991,000 in 9681 offices, and the withdrawals, to 
whieh reference will be made hereafter, were £17,909,000. 

The aggregate increase on the preceding year 1s 3} per cent. 
on the number of Banks, 7 per cent. in the number of Depositors, 
and 7°35 per cent. in the total amount of Deposits. 

The interest allowed is at the rate of 2! per cent. or one half- 
penny per £1 per calendar month. Ordinary deposits are received 
from one shilling upwards, not exceeding £30 in any one year or 
£150 in all, exclusive of interest, until a final total of £200 is 
reached. 

But this restriction does not apply toa duly registered Friendly 
Society acting through its trustees, from whom deposits are 
received without limit; or to a Charitable or Provident Society, 
‘Penny Bank,’ or similar institution which may make deposits to 
the extent of £100, in any one year or £300 on the whole, or, with 
consent (of the Commissioners of the National Debt), without 
limit. 

4. Purchases of Government Stocks can also be made through 
these Banks in amounts from one shilling up to £100 in any one 
year, or £300 in all, irrespective of the limit for money deposits. 
During the same year (1890), £1,125,000 was bought and £591,000 
sold. The total amount remaining being £4,680,000 for 57,000 
investors, or an average of £91 13s. 1d. each; the interest credited 
to the accounts being £189,000. 

Immediate or deferred life annuities may also be bought for 
not less than £1 or more than £100 on the life of any person over 
u 
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5 years of age ; or for life insurance for £5 to £100 at the ages 
of 14 to 65 years; the lives of children between 8 and 14 years 
of age may be insured for £5 only. The beneficiaries have the 
direct security of Government for the due payment of their claims. 
The last report shows the amount of then existing annuities to 
be £242,000 (including £23,600 deferred), and £473,000 life in- 
surances. The Post Office is subject to severe competition from 
private companies in this branch of its business. 

Various other facilities are also offered by this Institution for 
the custody and application of moneys in case of persons dying 
intestate or insane or without known heirs, or subject to pro- 
ceedings in the County Courts of Law under certain conditions 
into which it is needless to enter. 

This system in connection with the organization of the Post 
Office is carried out under the direct control of the State. It has 
been extended to the Colonies, in some cases with marked 
success. 

5. Enough has been stated to show the general scope of this 
Government Institution and its attitude towards others working 
under independent management, especially Friendly Societies and 
all those with similar objects in view. Mr. Baernrather, in his 
book on English Associations of Working Men, has noticed how 
large is ‘ the class of voluntary highly educated and indefatigable 
labourers in the field,’ and it is no small aid to them to have a 
banking account well adapted to their needs and where the funds 
they administer can be placed with perfect safety. 

There is another point to which I desire to refer in this con- 
text. It would be a narrow view of thrift to assume that its 
advantages were to be measured only by the amounts accumulated. 
The sums annually paid in and withdrawn are not without signifi- 
cance, for there are many subsidiary forms of thrift which present 
very genuine advantages. To take one of the most simple, that 
of ‘ Sharing-out Clubs,’ to which subscriptions are paid for any 
purposes agreed upon, and the balance at the end of the year is 
divided without any obligation to renew the contribution for 
another term. The management is not too complicated even 
for unpractised members who gain both experience and confidence 
by easy steps, and many permanent societies spring from these 
small beginmngs. Holiday Funds and Guilds for special purposes 
are useful forms of thrift which do much to promote both health 
and intelligence ; moreover the members acquire habits of fore- 
thought, and learn how to expend their means so as to make the 
most of them either for themselves or for others, instead of 
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fritteriug away small sums in ways which bring neither pleasure 
nor profit. 

6. The older institutions, many of them dating from the early 
part of the century, are distinguished as ‘ Trustee Savings Banks.’ 
They render full returns in a prescribed form to an Official 
Registrar, and security is required both from their paid and un- 
paid officials, but the State in no way controls their business or 
guarantees their stability. These banks command a decided pre- 
ference in Scotland. The average amount of deposits in them is 
about £30, 

Exact comparisons between the two systems cannot be made, as 
the accounts are rendered in different forms to different author- 
ities. Practically they cover a great deal of the same ground and 
afford support to the same kinds of thrift in many ways. 

There has been a transfer of over £5,000,000 from the 
‘Trustee’ to the Post Office Banks since the establishment 
of the latter, leaving in 1890 £438,614,000 in 324 Banks, with 
1,536,000 separate accounts. 

Roughly speaking the aggregate shown 1s £111,250,000 in over 


6,400,000 accounts, viz. :— 











Post OFFICE BANKs. TRUSTEE Banks. 
No. of No. of 
Accounts. Amount. Accounts. Amount. 
England, Wales, and ) 4.456.000 £62.422.000 1.113.000 £32.049.000 
ESIABOS: 555 0:5:506 e106 § : 
Scotland <....00..6e 172,000 1,500,000 373,000 9,554,000 
WRCIANE. oe circen sos 199,000 3,712,000 $9,000 2,012,000 
4,827,000 £67,634 ,000 1,535,000 £43,615,000 
Average £14. Average £30. 


The Trustee Savings Banks are of course open to all classes of 
depositors who accept their conditions. 

Other Savings Banks of different descriptions, notably those 
connected with Railway and other public Companies and large 
houses of business, would raise this total to fully £120,000,000. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


7. It is impossible to understand the present position of these and 
other more prinitive associations for mutual support without bear- 
ing in mind the vast change of opinion which has taken place in the 
condition of what may be termed generally the wage-earning class 
during the present century. The ‘charitable’ or eleemosynary 
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element was in earlier days most prominent, and the feeling that 
the young should contribute on equal terms for benefits shared with 
their older associates appeared natural at the time, and is by no 
means to be contemned as base or dishonest. We are now in a 
state of transition between these simple expedients and a system 
more adequate to the wants of a higher organisation of industry. 
One great object may be broadly stated thus: That the payments 
taken from each class of contributors shall be fairly assessed 
according to the nature and extent of the ‘ benefits’ offered, and 
that adequate reserves t» meet them be so provided that each 
lodge may be self-supporting, and further, that the dead weight 
of the present generation shall not be thrown upon the next. 
The difficulties surrounding the new problems arising have been 
very great. It may perhaps help us to form some idea of their 
magnitude to call to mind the despair of the Malthusian School 
at the prospect of an increase of population to a far less extent 
than that which has been actually realised, and the greatest 
difficulty of all is with those who cannot yet be brought within 
these helpful organisations. 

8. Space will not allow me to do more than glance very briefly at 
some of those which have done so much to forward the progress 
made. 

Two of the older Friendly Societies especially have for many 
years past done excellent service in the collection of trustworthy 
material for actuarial tables, viz. The Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows (Manchester Unity) and the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
and have incurred heavy charges for professional skill in the 
construction of Tables for the insurance not only of hfe but 
for allowances in case of sickness, superannuation, liability to 
accidents and disease in various trades and under different cir- 
cumstances. The Independent Order of Rechabites has also made 
valuable contributions to statistics from the ‘ total abstinence’ 
point of view. 

The Directories of the two great Orders show: in the Man- 
chester Unity (1891), 462 Districts, 4515 ‘ Lodges,’ and 673,000 
members, the average for each ‘ Lodge’ being 149; in the 
Foresters (1890), 281 Districts, 4780 ‘ Courts,’ and 705,000 
adult members, the average for each ‘ Court’ being 147. The 
ageregate amount of funds is £6,316,000 (1889) for the former, and 
£4,552,000 (1891) for the latter, and these figures afford some 
indication of the extent of their operations. It should be ex- 
plained that the term ‘Order’ refers to the central governing 
authority which exercises a powerful influence over the constituent 
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district and local ‘ lodges’ (or ‘ courts’) who directly undertake 
the responsibilities incurred in carrying out the work of these 
Societies. 

An estimate compiled from the returns made for the years 
1881-85 indicated a total of at least 20,000 lodges and courts (in- 
cluding those of the two great Orders already referred to), 3,500,000 
members (average 175), and £18,500,000 to £19,000,000 of funds 
in hand. Some 6,000 lodges made no return during the period, 
many of which may have lapsed entirely or been practically 
amalgamated with other societies. As regards the number of 
members, many subscribe to more than one lodge to secure the 
different benefits accorded by them. The next returns, now nearly 
due, will show much larger figures, certainly for the stronger orders. 

The last summary published in advance of returns brought 
down to 31st December, 1889, shows :— 

‘Societies with branches, ?.e. including the orders themselves 
and every district, lodge or branch of such orders.’ 

The number of separate orders is about 100. Number 
registered 16,400 ; number of members 1,728,000 (average 105). 
Funds £12,121,000. 

Independent Societies :—Nuiber registered 10,426; number of 
members 2,134,000 (average 205). Funds £9,289,000. 

There were also 30 collecting societies, the nature of which is 
referred to in § 15, with 3,319,000 members, and funds amounting 
to £2,290,000. 

The ‘ benefits’ comprise, insurance in case of accident and 
during sickness, for the expenses of burial, and to some extent 
annuities to widows and orphans; in short, those which are of 
most pressing importance to their members. They are largely 
extended beyond the limits of this country, especially to the 
Colonies. 

9. It is not to be assumed that district or local lodges which are 
not from an actuarial point of view in a satisfactory condition 
are to be deemed insolvent. In the far greater number of cases a 
very tolerable increase in the contribution or diminution of the 
benefits afforded would gradually bring them into a perfectly 
sound position, and meantime the good will of the affiliated 
bodies must count for something, and though each lodge has for 
the most part to stand on an independent basis, those which are 
well managed may look for some support from the general funds 
in cases of undeserved pressure. The work is carefully sub- 
divided: it has, for instance, been found necessary to make the 
allowances in case of sickness depend on the local lodges: in no 
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other way can the personal supervision which experience has 
shown to be absolutely necessary, be effectually maintained. In- 
surances for annuities, superannuation allowances, or for life, 
where the facts on which payment depends can be satisfactorily 
obtained, are undertaken by the district from which a more 
adequate average of cases can be obtained. 

10. As regards cases of actual fraud, or even culpable mis- 
management, those well acquainted with the subject declare that 
there are certainly not more in these societies than is to be found 
within the ordinary ranges of commerce and industrial enterprise. 
Irregularities and lax valuations are no doubt too common, and 
on these shortcomings a steady pressure is brought to bear both 
by the Government Departments acting within their own proper 
sphere, and by the strong moral influence of the leaders, especially 
of the great orders, on subordinate or independent lodges. 

In spite of all difficulties these societies generally are managed 
with much rectitude, ability, and success. But the full results of 
their operations cannot as yet be given with statistical accuracy, 
though there is good reason to believe that much steady progress 
is being made throughout the country both in the extent and im 
the stability of the work done by them. 

11. I cannot here enter into the subject of Trades Unions. 
Much of the work done by them is on the same lines as those of 
Friendly Societies, though allowances for members out of work, 
‘strike pay,’ and the regulation of labour have always been pro- 
minent features in their organization, but, since 1888-9, ‘ New 
Unionism * has assumed a more distinctly political character. 

The fourth Report of the Labour Correspondent of the Board 
of Trade, dated 4 December, 1891 (C 6475), contains the most 
elaborate statistics yet published, and also a number of Reports 
from various Unions which throw much light on their nature and 
objects at the present epoch. 

The largest number registered for 1890 was apparently 260 
Unions, with 871,000 members, a ‘ total income of £1,160,000 
and an expenditure of £862,000, about £250,000 being for * out 
of work benefits’ and ‘ dispute pay.” Many Unions, however, are 
not registered. 

12. The last report of Industrial and Provident Societies, better 
known as ‘ Co-operative stores,’ (No. 310 1) shows a large increase 
for the year 1890. It gives for Great Britain a total of 1,425 
stores, 1,055,000 members and an aggregate of £14,854,000 share 
and loan capital, besides investments for £6,342,000 :—or 
£21,196,000 in all, being an increase of 44 per cent. in the 
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number of members and over 11 per cent. in the funds held 
as compared with 1889. The number of stores is slightly less. 
The aggregate of sales has increased from £39,000,000 to 
£41,464,000 or over 6} per cent. 

Two of these are ‘ wholesale,’ viz. :— 


One in Manchester with 941 members and sales for £7,284,000 
One in Glasgow », 260 % % » - 9, 2,474,000 


which is a sound development of the movement, but the figures 
are not fairly comparable with those of retail trade. 

One (the London Civil Service Supply Association) starting 
from very small beginnings in 1866 now returns 5125 members, 
and sales of £1,786,000, which is also a clearly exceptional case. 

Of those Societies apparently engaged in retail supply to their 
members, chiefly in the manufacturing districts, 79 make sales 
for £50,000 and £100,000, 39 from £100,000 to £200,000, and 26 
over £200,000 annually ; this last including the largest of all * the 
Leeds Industrial, which records 26,846 members and_ sales 
for £693,000, or, on the average, about £26 per member. The 
total amount of sales to these 144 large Societies is over 
£18,000,000 to 562,000 members. A few of these are apparently 
engaged in distribution to their trades and the number of their 
members is exceptionally small. Making some due allowance 
for these, sales for the most part range from £20 to £40 per 
member, or about £31 on the average in England and rather more 
in Scotland. 

This leaves 1279 Societies with 487,000 members and Sales for 
£13,500,000, or about £27 per member. Some are very small and 
some on the list make no returns at all, but for the most part 
they are flourishing and adapted to the wants of their several 
localities, though they have no monopoly of business in them. 

In many cases no credit is given, and where given at all is very 
strictly limited. 

The early promoters of this form of thrift some fifty years 
ago, found multitudes of struggling men badly served and whose 
irregular payments could never have secured the supply of their 
needs on good terms. The first reform began at home and on a 
firm basis of prompt payment a sound system was developed 
with admirable skill, perseverance and energy, which has had 
further a most beneficial effect on the work of distribution 
generally beyond their immediate sphere. The saving effected is 
divided among members in proportion to the extent of their pw- 
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chases and some Societies have entered upon the extended field of 
Co-operative production. As time goes on there is a tendency in 
them to merge into Trading Companies, the Capital for ‘which is 
mainly supplied by the older members. 

13. Building Societies are not engaged in actual building but in 
granting loans for the purpose, which are supplied by a very 
large number of members. They vary much both in size and in 
the nature of their business. The Registrar’s return (1890) 
showed nearly 2500 Societies in Great Britain and an estimated 
number of about 710,000 members. Their total Capital was 
£35,500,000 and funds borrowed £15,000,000—in all over 
£50,000,000. The assets were over £48,500,000 in Mortgages 
and over £3,500,000 in other securities and Cash—in all 
£52,250,000. About 2 per cent. only of these were in 
Scotland. 

The first object of these Societies was to enable men of small 
means to build houses for themselves on thrifty terms and much 
good work has been done in this direction, but it is to be appre- 
hended that an element of speculation has been introduced into 
many of them which has led to losses and disappointment. A 
great deal of building of this kind has also been carried on in 
other ways. 

There seems no reason why a similar system should not be 
carried out in aid of the cultivation of ‘allotments’ of land, but 
borrowing money is thrift only when it gets into the hands of 
thrifty and capable men with adequate knowledge of the business 
which they undertake. 

14. The Societies already mentioned, as well as ‘Cattle 
Insurance Societies,’ ‘Certified Loan Societies,’ ‘ Working 
Men’s Clubs,’ ‘ Specially Authorised Societies,’ including those 
for scientific and literary purposes—all in short of an ‘ altruistic’ 
character can readily—and many do—acquire by the simple act 
of registration a legalised status as corporate bodies, entitling them 
to act through their duly appointed officers in all matters con- 
cerning their internal and external affairs, and they enjoy certain 
facilities adapted to the contingencies incidental to the work in 
which they are engaged, including that of availing themselves—but 
only at their own option—of the services of the public auditors 
and valuers. They are subject to the obligation of making re- 
turns of a similar kind to those required by law from other Joint 
Stock Companies, but the State does not assume any of the 
responsibilities of management. 

The influence of the leaders of Friendly Societies generally is 
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in favour of the registration of all the lodges affiliated with them, 
and there is a marked tendency to strengthen those which are 
weak by amalgamation with others so far as this is required to 
secure a higher order of efficiency. 

15. Collecting Societies are constituted both under Friendly 
Society and other Acts to carry down their operations to the 
poorest classes by a system of house-to-house collection of very 


small sums. <A very large aggregate is insured in this way— 
mostly to provide for burials—both by registered and unregistered 
companies. No general returns can be compiled regarding them, 
but their receipts must amount to many millions of pounds 
annually subdivided into very small amounts. 

The largest and most successful of these, the Prudential 
Assurance Company, founded on a very sinall scale in 1848, calls 
for a brief notice. The funds of its ‘ Industrial ’ Branch amounted 
in the year 1891 to over £8,000,000. The annual aggregate of 
its premiums, on 9,250,000 of policies collected by payments of 
a 





one penny to one shilling—the average bemg two pence 
week, is about £3,750,000. The expenses of collecting are 
necessarily a large percentage on such very small sums, requiring 
an extra loading of about 40 per cent. on the premiums. An 
apparent economy is here within reach of the payers, as much 
better terms could be afforded them for quarterly or yearly 
payments. Notwithstanding this one penny a week collected 
from the age of 20, secures £8 6s. at death with some increase on 
policies of long standing: or £2, £2 16s. or £4 16s. after 15, 
20 or 30 years respectively, if the assured live so long, and a 
further payment of £1, £1 8s. or £2 8s. at death whenever it 
may happen, secured without further premium, by a ‘ paid up’ 
(deferred) policy should it not occur till after the term of years 
stated. Insurances begun at other ages and for larger payments 
are made at proportionate rates. In case of failure to pay pre- 
miums, a policy is not entirely forfeited but one ‘paid up’ is 
granted in its place for the assessed value as for * surrender.’ 
Their Table (C) for infantile assurance—chiefly desired to 
meet the costs of burial—obviates one objection to which this 
practice is open. For the sum of a penny per week collected— 
but not for more, amounts periodically increased are paid, from 
£1 10s. at three months up to £10 at the age of 10 years, but 
nothing is paid in case of death within three months of the time 
when the policy is taken out. On the same principle policies are 
issued for the intermediate ages. The aggregate value of policies 
accepted on these terms is very large. 
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The Industrial branch indirectly shares in profits by the 
revision of the Tables of benefits and in other ways, which have 
effect retrospectively. £1,385,000 have thus been added since 
1879. 

This Company has done very much in the way of working out 
terms for insurance of various kinds on sound actuarial bases, and 
their numerous tables are well worth study. Its ordinary 
branch is also well adapted to the wants of those of somewhat 
more ample means, and transfers are readily made from one 
branch to another. 

16. The older Assurance Companies are also competing for 
business by granting policies for much smaller amounts than 
they would have thought worth their notice a few years ago. 

The Birkbeck Bank affords another illustration of the general 
advance. Starting in 1857 with 46 depositors with £578 Is. 4d. 
between them, it numbered 46,531 depositors in 1890 with 
£4,340,000. It has branches for the Investment of Savings, for 
loans in aid of building and for deposits on account. Such 
Institutions have specially aided the independent class which has 
‘neither poverty nor riches,’ and which has so largely increased 
during the present generation. 

In conclusion I can only refer in the most general terms to 
the large amount of benefit funds of different kinds established 
in Railway and other large Companies; or in those of many 
employers of labour adapted to the special circumstances of 
those whom they employ: or to the many independent local 
efforts which do not come under public observation. They must 
make an aggregate of many millions of pounds, but there are not 
sufficient data available on which to form any estimate of their 
amount. 

But none of the Associations to which I have referred were 
created by the Government, though their growth has made 
legislation necessary to mieet the new requirements which have 
arisen from their creation. 

17. Much has already been done, and much yet remains to be 
done. Nothing will be gained by attempting to conceal the 
weakness and defects which yet remain, nor is there any dis- 
position on the part of the responsible leaders of this great move- 
ment in aid of ‘thrift’ to evade joining issue on many points 
which are yet open to discussion. In all parts of the country 
there are many willing learners in the great school of practical 
experience. The problem to be solved of the appropriate sphere 
(in this country) for state and individual action respectively fills 
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the minds of many zealous and capable workers who are equally 
in earnest in their endeavours to remedy existing short-comings 
and to merge the well-meant and often heroic action of the past 
in a system more adequate to the higher scale of efficiency now 
required by our industrial organisation, and to carry out the true 
principles of Co-operation, invigorated by a due sense of the 


mutual responsibilities of the state to the individual and of the 


individual to the state—throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. 
ROWLAND HAMILTON 














A WEAKNESS IN THE GERMAN ‘IMPERIAL 


SOCIALISM ’ 


Iv is common for the believers in compulsory State insurance 
in Germany to say to all critics,‘ Oh, but there has not been time 
enough yet ; the evidence is too incomplete.’ This is clearly true 
of the last law (Old Age and Invalidity). It is at best but 
partially true of the Sickness and Accident Laws. Again, if the 
critic point to very specific weaknesses that cannot be ignored, he 
is told by every defender of the laws, ‘ Those are only faults of 
administration ; with more experience we can easily surmount 
them.’ 

In every part of Germany, as if learnt by heart, almost the 
same words are repeated, ‘ The principle is excellent, the admin- 
istration very faulty.’ Any discussion of ‘ the New Socialism ’ is 
thus made difficult, as it is nearly impossible to distinguish 
practically between these laws as a ‘ principle’ and their practice. 

It seems fair, however, to say that so far as the ‘principle’ 
cannot be made to work for the common weal, it 1s not a good 
principle at all. Still it must be admitted that any general 
criticism of these laws could be cleverly parried on the ground 
of this distinction between principle and administration. Of 
some very definite weaknesses this defence is more difficult. It 
is proposed in this paper to deal with one such weakness, which 
the writer believes to be organic and of very serious nature, viz., 
‘ playing sick.’ 

The German word is ‘ simulation,’ differing probably in no 
essential from ‘ malingering’ except in this, that the latter word 
implies more conscious purpose. It is admitted that a large part 
of the simulating under the Insurance Laws is not openly and 
consciously such, but often an instinctive exaggeration of some 
hurt or illness which it may be prudent for the sufferer to have 
seem as serious as possible. Even by physicians who make light 
of simulation, it is admitted that the first common impulse is 
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now for the sick or injured workman to overstate his case. The 
exaggeration 1s natural, as he wishes to be on the safe side. The 
amount of sick or accident pay will depend upon the degree of 
his hurt, so that such over-statement becomes an almost inevit- 


able impulse of self-defence. Quite as inevitable is it also that 
the labourer will thereafter defend his account of his own injuries. 
‘T said I was hard sick and I thought I was, and I wasn’t going 
to be driven out of it by a doctor that didn’t know how I felt,’ is 
from a report used by a specialist to indicate a grave danger in 
connection with simulation. This physician asks the very signi- 
ficant question, ‘Shall we not get a real disease where at the 
start there was none? The sick or injured begins with exagge- 
ration, but he finally comes to believe in his over-statement, and 
thus his unconscious conviction may lead to a real weakness.’ 

I am quite aware that this sounds fantastic, but that it stands 
for a threatening fact no one who has read the literature of 
simulation will for a moment doubt. 

It was a supreme end of these laws to strengthen the weak. 
If it should be found that the laws so work as not to reach this 
end, it must be admitted that, to such extent at least, they fail. 
One of the most widely known writers upon these laws said to 
me, ‘If we can’t learn practically to control within the narrowest 
limits this simulation, I should admit that the legislation had 
failed.’ 

This was said in discussing the relation of the laws to charity 
administration. It was from the beginning assumed that com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness, accident, and old age would 
soon show marked improvement in the expenses for public 
charities, and finally ‘ practically throw off the burden altogether.’ 
In September a special meeting is to be held at Gorlitz for the 
discussion of this subject. One of the Committee is reported as 
saying, ‘ We must prove that the burden of charity is growing 
lighter because of the insurance laws, or who will believe in them 

any longer ?’ 

It will thus be seen that the relation between this compulsory 
legislation and the character of the weaker labourer is very direct. 
It is clear, too, that any form of legislation which widens the 
margin of the weak is of most questionable sort. Nothing seems 
now of such pressing need as any and every influence which shall 
strengthen the social chain precisely at the weakest link, and that 
too for the sake of all the other links, even more than for the 
weaker one. It is equally clear that in any adequate discussion of 
Socialism the distinctively psychological element must have a 
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new importance. More and more it appears that certain forms of 
socialistic legislation depend for their success upon the sort of 
man with whom we have to deal. Almost every phase of socialistic 
philosophy assumes a noble capacity in average human nature to 
act upon the whole from higher motives than now obtain in a 
society based so largely upon narrow self-interest. 

The vulgar objection to Socialism, ‘ It would do if men were 
angels,’ recognises the fact that the problem is to a great extent 
psychological. If the entire scheme of a nation compelling its 
millions to insure themselves against life’s ills should fail, it yet 
seems likely to furnish a very priceless body of experience as to 
what can, and what cannot, be done by laws with the kind of 
human nature that now exists in Germany. 

An authority upon these laws has just said, ‘I never would 
have believed that men would ‘“ play sick’”’ to get so wretched a 
pittance as the sick fund allows.’ I asked him whether, if he had 
known it, it would have made any difference in his attitude toward 
the legislation? He replied, ‘I should have gone much more 
slowly, and now shall oppose any extension of the laws until we 
know more and better what the less vigorous among the labourers 
can stand.’ 

This is nicely to the point, as it illustrates the fact that such 
legislation must succeed or fail as it reckons accurately with 
human nature. 

It will not be here maintained that the first and second parts 
of this insurance legislation (Sickness and Accident Laws) are 
failures. Both laws, and especially the first, seem to give quite 
general satisfaction in spite of great difficulties of detail. With 
larger experience, and especially with increased centralisation of 
control, these practical perplexities may be lessened. They are, 
at all events, not likely to be given up. The dissatisfaction with 
the third law (Old Age and Invalidity) is so threatening as to 
leave its continuance, in anything like its present form, an open 
question. A petition has been signed in Bavaria alone by 
242,000 people for changes so radical as to leave little of the 
original scheme. From East Prussia the discontent has had 
similar expression. 

That the issues here involved may be clearer, a word of expla- 
nation as to the nature of this insurance scheme is necessary. 

Under the three Acts probably 13,000,000 of people are com- 
pulsorily insured by the State against sickness, accidents, old 
age, and invalidity. If the original purpose of the promoters is 


‘arried out, this number will be at least doubled. The sick- 
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ness insurance dates from 1883; the Accident Law from 1884; 
the final Law for Old Age and Invalidity from 1889. Simula- 
tion thus far must have chiefly to do with the first and second 
laws, as there is too little experience with the last, with the 
old age part of which simulation could naturally have nothing 
to do. 

The first law (Krankenversicherung) has its roots in a history 
now centuries old. There was even obligatory insurance among 
the Silesian miners in 1854. In the mining centres of the Harz 
Mountains almost every feature of the recent law may be found 
in the compact and splendidly organised Societies known as the 
Knappschaftswesen. These sprang from the initiation of the 
miners, though always with the active sympathy of the employer 
or Trade Association. The groups were small, with very stable 
membership, every condition indeed which made any considerable 
simulating impossible. 

The Imperial legislation has been in nothing wiser than in 
recognising these facts, and thus leaving as far as possible the 
groups and the management as they were. The legal necessities 
and the ‘need of unity,’ however, erased some of the old lines, 
the result of which was expressed to me by a Harz miner, ‘ We 
can’t see what we get for our money, as we used to.’ The sick 
funds work, however, with admirable results whenever the group 
is not too large and too fluctuating, as it tends to become in a 
great city like. Berlin. One of the oldest officials of a leading 
Berlin Krankenkasse told me, ‘ We find it all the time harder 
to know enough about our members to check the simulation.’ 

Any adequate appreciation of the evil here considered must 
recognise what the city means in modern industry. The larger 
cities are not only the centres of a superbly organised socialistic 
agitation, but they are in all ways more and more impressing 
their quality and character upon the whole mass of labour 
throughout the country. One of the older master-builders in 
Berlin said in my hearing, ‘ Within ten or twelve years I have 
given up all hope of knowing my men personally; they come 
and go so rapidly.’ This increasing fact is felt by all the groups 
with which the compulsory insurance has to do. 

Several of the most important German cities are now at their 
wits’ ends to know how to deal with the mass of unemployed. 
The present winter in Berlin has been very exceptionably favour- 
able as to weather, but the new coffee-houses, the fifteen people's 
kitchens and the halls recently opened for the poor have all been 
crowded to the uttermost. This situation is unpleasant enough 
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to be a haunting problem of a great city; it is especially un- 
pleasant for those who are administering these socialistic insur- 
ance laws. Among groups so large and shifting it would be 
difficult enough if good workmen only had to be dealt with, but 
a vast mass of unskilled labour crowds in upon the administration. 
It is a mass in quantity and quality that is wholly unmanageable. 
It is filled with the stupid, weak, drunken, idle, and vicious ; and 
thus the sort of discrimination which any fit administering of the 
laws requires is not possible. With those that can be marked off, 
as either one thing or the other, something can be done, but the 
despair is in the ever-widening margin between the responsible 
and the irresponsible class of workmen. The very fact that large 
numbers have no work and a still larger number have work for 
only a portion of the time gives the sort of plausibility to the plea 
of ‘No work’ which is so embarrassing. But the fact of chief 
significance here is that this situation creates of itself the sort of 
atmosphere in which simulation flourishes. In small towns one 
is invariably told that simulation is far greater when work is slack. 
Dr. Bode says of Hermsdorf, near Dresden (National Review, 
March, 1892): ‘In the place where I live the working men are 
mostly masons, bricklayers, and the other labourers who work in 
Dresden while their season lasts, and rest at home in the coldest 
winter months. Here everybody knows that these good people 
are strong and healthy as long as they can earn their wages in 
the town, and that they go to the doctor and complain of pains 
here and there when they cannot earn more than the sick 
insurance money will be.’ 

Experience would donbtless furnish some remedy for the evil 
in such places, but in the larger city this condition is almost con- 
stant, and of such proportions as to be practically beyond control. 

Again, the evil is increased by the fact that to a large extent 
a labourer may choose his own physician. I found in Chemnitz 
a list of thirty-two from which the labourer’could select. It would 
seem natural that those inclined to take advantage should go to 
the physician with a ‘good heart’ rather than to one with a 
severe sense of duty. This has proved true to such an extent as 
to lead to a movement to restrict the choice to such physicians as 
will be severely responsible to public interests. An instant and 
powerful counter-agitation was started against such restriction. 
Many large meetings have been held this winter to protest against 
such measures. ‘I have had my physician for sixteen years,’ said 
a workman, ‘ and now they will compel me to turn him off for a 
man I never saw, and don’t want in my house’! 
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The dilemma is serious. When the groups are larger, as in 
cities, the free choice of physicians makes possible much simulation. 
The cure of this, by restricting the choice to the kind of physician 
that shall rigidly look alone to the public good, will inevitably 
create an amount of dissatisfaction which will become politically 
embarrassing. The practical managers of the sick funds depend 
so directly upon the popular vote, that they can hardly be expected 
to appoint physicians who are popularly disliked. Several 
administrators have told me very frankly that they must have 
physicians that the voters liked. 

It was first stoutly maintained that the pecuniary advantage 
in time of sickness would be too slight to excite malingering. 
The pay does not begin till the third day and lasts to the beginning 
of the fourteenth week, when the burden is taken by the Associa- 
tions under the Accident Law. During these thirteen weeks the 
sick receive medical care and appliances, with one-half the wage 
of the class to which they belong. 

Under the Accident Law, employers are grouped into Trade 
Associations for mutual insurance against accidents. Each trade 
has a danger scale of its own, and must bear expenses propor- 
tioned to risk. After the thirteenth week all expenses for sick- 
ness are borne by these Associations. If wholly unable to work, 
the labourer receives two-thirds of the wage of the class to which 
he belongs. Here too it was the effort of the Government to 
make it for the interest of these associated employers to reduce 
the accident element to the lowest. This has theoretic plausibility, 
as it seemed natural that men would not play sick for so small a 
gain. We have however to deal here with a question of fact. 
The national insurance has introduced entirely new conditions 
under which human nature may take on quite other qualities. 
There is plenty of evidence that the change from the older and 
more independent sick funds to those under compulsory State 
control has in many instances been followed by a dangerous 
increase of simulation. 

One of the ablest and most conservative authorities upon these 
laws, Dr. R. van der Borgt, wrote in 1886 that simulation was 
not uncommon before the new laws, but since the State law, ‘ it 
has taken on greater dimensions.’ He attributes this in the cases 
of which he speaks to the higher pay received during sickness, 
implying that a lessened rate would check the evil. This evil 
appeared in Altenberg in such questionable shape as to lead to a 
reduction of the sick pay. The sharp dissatisfaction with this 
proceeding was such as to make it a most doubtful remedy, 
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especially when we recognise the fact that the successful carrying 
out of this legislation depends to such extent on the sympathy 
and goodwill of the people. This necessity of ‘ having the people 
with us’ is acknowledged to be so important, that a leading 
administrative official has not shrunk from defending himself 
against some criticism for loose application of the law by saying, 
‘It is of vital moment that we get at almost any cost the good- 
will of the people.’ 

In the most recent study of simulation, by Dr. Thiem, Director 
of the Surgical Institute in Cottbus, expressly says, ‘If the 
legislators believed they would frighten people from simulation 
and exaggeration by taking only two-thirds of the previous earn- 
ings as a maximum, they have deceived themselves,’ p. 17. He 
adds that, inconceivable as it is, the small amount coupled with 
possible idleness seems to work upon considerable numbers as a 
sort of evil magic. Upon the general question he says, ‘To a 
certain extent all the injured tend to exaggeration.’ Again, 
‘ Inconceivable as it is, numbers of labourers are blinded by the 
prospect of lying off, even if they have to live on the smallest 
pay.’ 

According to Dr. Thiem’s experience successful simulation is 
not only more frequent than it was before these laws were 
in force, but it is far more difficult to cope with. He says 
(Behandlung und Begutachtung der Unfallverletzten, Berlin, 
1892, p. 6), ‘ Many of the injured have learned that they can exist 
with the pay, and thus do not wish to get well.’ He also quotes 
a physician as saying that this very act of the mind im trying to 
make the most of the ill becomes a cause of real disease. Ina 
set of 615 cases he finds 61 that he pronounces malingerers. 
Dr. G. Schutz also gives 10 per cent. of simulation as true of his 
own experience. Dr. Hoffmann, as Klinik Director, gives 24 per 
cent., while Professor Seeligmuller gives 25. The explanation of 
such very exceptional percentages is probably that these two 
physicians are specialists for nervous diseases, and thus deal with 
a class in which simulation is at its worst. Professor Seeligmuller 
is a distinguished authority, and has also had an unusually long 
and wide experience. He has written in medical journals several 
articles which deal directly with simulation. He says (Medicin- 
ische Wochenschrift, 1891, Nos. 31—34), ‘As most men would 
like to become rich without trouble, so the injured workmen would 
like to have a life-long pension even when capable of work.’ He 
finds that before these laws came into effect the duration of 


the injuries was distinctly less. He compares his ten years’ 
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experience as factory physician with his subsequent experience 
under the compulsory insurance, and says that the numbers of 
the incapables steadily increase. Again, ‘ Injuries which before 
were cured in a few weeks, now often require as many months, 
though surgical assistance and appliances are much better and 
more quickly applied.’ ! 

‘While earlier a relatively severe hurt seldom led to the 
pretence of permanent helplessness, now, if possible, the work- 
man makes claim to a pension for a far hghter hurt.’ 

Probably the most important man in the actual administering 
of the laws for Berlin said to me, ‘ You may say it far and wide ; 
simulation is not only a great evil, but the sort of evil with which 
we cannot even guess how to cope, unless human nature is con- 
verted into something different from what we find it in Berlin.’ 
Three men, whose names were given me as having had the 
longest and most especial experience in Berlin, confirmed in 
most unqualified terms the above testimony. It was the purpose 
of the laws to keep the groups as small and stable as possible in 
order to keep the ‘local initiative’ and preserve the conditions 
under which evils hike malingering could be controlled. It is prob- 
able that throughout the Empire the groups would average less 
than 500. In the sick funds (Krankenkassen) the groups are often 
smaller and have such long experience as to reduce the evil to its 
lowest terms. The management is often stable ; the members 
are known to each other as in many of the English Friendly 
Societies, so that a kind of group opinion makes impossible any 
considerable simulating. In the cities, however, these conditions 
even for the sick funds are less and less easy of control because 
of the rapid growth of cities and the extremely fluctuating 
character of labour. But the larger and looser groups of the 
‘local sick funds’ (Orts-Krankenkassen) give incomparably more 
trouble. In the smaller cities one would be told at the office 
of the smaller groups, ‘ No, we are practically able to control 
the simulators,’ while at the office of the larger group the 
opposite testimony would be given. It must be remembered 
that in the Accident Law, the Trade Associations (Berufsgenoss- 
enschaften) bear all the expense, the labourer paying nothing. 
A master-builder in Berlin employing between three and four 
hundred men told me, ‘The funds of our Association seem to 
the workmen exhaustless. They consider 1t their full right to 
get the last pfennig out of us they can.’ Professor Seeligmuller 

substantiates this from his own experience. It ought also to be 


' So also Prof. Rumpf, of Marburg. 
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said in this connection that in every centre where the socialistic 
agitation prevails, such claims are put forward not only as 
‘rights,’ but belated rights on which heavy interest is due. In 
Vorwirts we read: ‘They are giving back to us in thin 
slices what for generations has been taken from us in loaves.’ 
Seeligmuller adds, ‘Must not the people’s morality suffer when 
it is an open secret that this and that labourer can get his pay for 
an illness that has no existence?’ This is the other type of evil 
of which he writes in his pamphlet on Traumatische Neurose, ‘ Das 
zunehmende Simulantenthum birgt aber noch andere Gefahren.’ 

In a more recent article in the Deutschen Medicinischen 
Wochenschrift, No. 38, 1891, Professor Seeligmuller, in indicating 
a possible remedy, to which reference will be made later, says: 
‘The experience that the number of simulators has steadily 
increased since the Accident Law has raised the question how 
this evil, in which I see a great danger for the State, for popular 
morals, and not less for my own profession, can be met.’ 

Such testimony as this of Professor Seeligmuller has met 
with bitter opposititon, as from Drs. Striimpell and Oppenheim. 
Nor is it unlikely that he has exaggerated the evil. That he is 
however far nearer the truth than his opponents any one may 
convince himself by talking with physicians and administrators 
of charities who are willing frankly to express their opinions. It 
is often said that the German official will pronounce no judgment 
upon his duties till he is quite sure that it will bring him into no 
possible disfavour. I found however in all parts of Germany 
both physicians and officials quite ready to testify in the frankest 
manner as to the evils of simulation. There was however a 
class evidently afraid to express independent opinions. 

Professor Leichtenstern, of the Citizens’ Hospital in Cologne, 
expresses complete agreement with Seeligmuller. Dr. Vogel, of 
Eisleben, writes that Professor Seeligmuller has won the thanks 
of many confreres by speaking out their experience. He thanks 
him the more, as it requires in the physician some courage. 
‘To-day, indeed, that sort of vigorous facing of the question is 
not at all the fashion.’ 

I was several times given to understand that it would be 
imprudent for the physician, and much more for the official, to be 
known as hostile to legislation for which the Government was so 
responsible. A Berlin physician, however, widely known as a 
writer, assured me that he knew ‘no physician of independent 
character and adequate experience who considered the evil other 
than serious.’ In reply to the remark of a high official who was 
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maintaining that with more experience the evil could be stopped, 
the physician replied, ‘ When you succeed at a green table in 
changing human nature, but not before.’ 

In one of the more minute and special studies, ‘ Licht- und 
Schattenseiten des Unfallversicherungs-Gesetzes,’ by Dr. G. 
Gosebiewski, special physician for one of the larger Building 
Trade Associations, varied and invariable testimony is given as to 
simulation under the Accident Law. It is often said (as by 
Drs. Honig and Thiem) ‘ the high school for simulation is in the 
first thirteen weeks,’ ¢.e. under the sickness insurance. In this 
more elaborate study we have ample proof that ‘ playing hurt,’ in 
all its most unmanageable forms, exists to a dangerous extent 
under the Accident Law. 

When the law was made, much was said of the ingenious device 
of checking accidents by so throwing the entire responsibility 
upon groups of employers as to force them in their own defence to 
prevent accidents. This seemed likely, as the employer had to 
pay for injuries, even if the workman had been hurt while grossly 
vareless. One of the largest buildersin Berlin maintains that the 
ratio of accidents among his men has increased 40 per cent. ‘in 
spite of the new appliances.’ A part of this increase could be 
accounted for by stricter responsibility of employer for hurts and 
by new definitions as to what an injury is. It would be 
impossible however to account for more than a part. In the 
Harz Mountains lumber regions I was told by a manager of one of 
the largest mills, ‘ We have plenty of new guards for our machines 
and elaborate explanations and warnings plastered about, but we get 
as many accidents as ever, and the men seem to me more careless.’ 
The conclusion is not drawn here tiat dangerous machinery 
should not be fenced or that nothing can be done to lessen accidents. 
The fact however must be recorded that the kind of ‘ interfer- 
ence ’ which this compulsory insurance enforces has not produced 
results that were expected, nor avoided evils that it was thought 
could be removed. 

Dr. Gosebiewski says (page 246) that simulation has here 
too steadily increased, ‘the most skilled and schooled of the 
simulators indeed are found with the Trade Associations.’ He 
reports as painfully characteristic the case of a workman whom 
he convinced of simulating, but who replied, ‘ Why shouldn't I 
have my chance too? I have seen plenty of fellows lying off 
on the accident pay who weren't hurt worse than I. He finds 
the same fact already indicated, that more and more the workmen 
consider as perfectly fair game the insurance funds of the 
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employers. He finds that they look with no disfavour on one 
who can make a point against the Employers’ Association. He 
agrees with Seeligmiuller that in the hospital of the sick fund some 
one is invariably found to instruct the uninitiated in every trick 
of successful simulation.!. A large number of instances is given 
from his own experience to show the unhappy result upon the 
character of freeing the labourer from direct responsibility for his 
actions. 

This extraordinary provision of the law to make employers 
responsible for injuries caused by the labourer’s own carelessness 
represents the extreme of the reaction against the older 
‘ Haftpflicht,’ under which the labourer had to prove his case 
against a powerful employer. There were many and frequent 
injustices against the weaker, but what shall be said of express 
provisions which remove responsibility to such an extent as to 
make the Association of Employers alone answerable for accidents 
due exclusively to the workman’s sheer negligence or fault? Ifhe 
deliberately cuts off a finger, as is sometimes done to escape army 
service, he does not get his pay, but in innumerable cases of very 
extreme shiftlessness, inattention, and even bravado, the decisions 
have been in the workman’s favour. 

The principle of a distinct trade responsibility is clearly justi- 
fied. It is evident that atrocious injustice has been done in the 
past by making the workmen bear responsibilities that the 
industry itself should have borne. It is evident too that more and 
more we shall accept the principle of social responsibility for a 
vast number of industrial misfortunes. Ethically and economic- 
ally a redistribution of that vast tragic average of industrial 
misfortunes will be justified, but its justification must depend 
upon a far nicer calculation and reckoning with human nature 
than is the case with this German law. A Chemnitz manufac- 
turer told me, ‘I am now paying “‘ sick money” for four of my 
unmarried workwomen who have just had children.’ A workman 
returns home in the evening from his work not by the usual way, 
but through a swamp, when by a foolhardy jump he is hurt. The 
employer is now paying for the injury. In a recent issue of 
L’ Economiste Francais, the statistician Maurice Block has made a 
long list of cases with their decisions which illustrate fairly this 
socially dangerous removal of personal responsibility. It is to 
this open weakness of the law that we may look for an explana- 
tion, in part at least, of the fact already mentioned, that accidents 

1 «In den Krankenhiiusern und Polykliniken macht der Verletzte die Hochschule 
der Simulation durch,’ p. 302, 
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are still as frequent in spite of all that the Trade Associations 
have done or indeed can do. A delicate and infinitely complex 
question has been ‘lumped.’ As far as the problem of individual, 
trade, and social responsibility is concerned, a fatal lack of dis- 
crimination is all too evident. 


REMEDIES. 


Every reader may have said, ‘Granted that simulation is 
serious, may it not be practically stopped?’ That it is possible 
to reduce it to unimportant proportions may be admitted if certain 
measures now frequently suggested are adopted. This ‘ Imperial 
Socialism ’ is already so bewilderingly complex as to be the despair 
of the ablest experts. The Reichstag has just finished its discus- 
sion of the ‘ Novelle’ for the Sick Insurance Law. More than one 
hundred changes are proposed, and the difficulties are few and 
simple compared with those in the Old Age and Invalidity Law. 

_ The demand gains force daily, because of the increasing burdens 
upon every official connected with it, to throw the management 
more and more into the hands of the Central Government. The 
opponents were promised from the first that the various local 
divisions, management, &c., should be preserved, ‘as the Govern- 
ment does not propose to interfere with local initiative.’ 

This dilemma has to be faced. Increasing practical exigencies 
demand, and, I believe, will compel, the control more and more 
to be centralised in such a way as to deprive local centres of much 
of their autonomy. The rapidly accumulating changes in the 
laws are almost without exception in this direction. A prominent 
member of the Reichstag said in the recent debate, ‘ We sha’n't 
save it, but we must fight for a fragment of liberty.’ 

As to simulation, it may be possible to check it, as is done in the 
army, but every proposal that has been made involves very extra- 
ordinary powers and expense. It was said, within two years after 
the sick and accident laws began their operation and when simu- 
lation showed itself in unexpected ways, ‘ We must appeal to the 
working men themselves.’ In the discussion of Van der Borght’s 
address upon simulation, it was reported that this had been tried, 
‘but it proved wholly ineffectual.’ In some places, as at Aachen, 
the pay has been reduced. The effect was felt, but at the grave 
risk of creating a dangerous amount of dissatisfaction. The 
commonest remedy that is proposed is to isolate those that are 
suspected, and subject them to long and careful watching. But 
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most of the remedies assume that simulation is confined within a 
quite objective and describable limit. In the earlier discussion a 
list of ‘ what could be simulated’ was given, but, as between the 
lockmakers and the burglars there is a constant race, there is here 
a race between simulator and physician. Upon the one side is a 
list of hurts or sicknesses that can be put to very specific tests. 
Dr. Gosebiewski gives several in which the simulator, by an 
application of electricity to feigned lameness, or by other means, 
can be quickly discovered. Upon the other side, however, is an 
ever-lengthening list of hurts and ills, internal or nervous, which 
no skill can disclose. This is now admitted by the best physicians. 
In a simple case of rheumatism, who shall tell whether the 
‘arpenter or miner is fit to go to his work ? 

Professor Seeligmuller has made the most definite proposals— 
viz., that hospitals shall be erected in every province of the 
dmpire, equipped by specialists whose sole business it shall be to 
deal with doubtful cases. ‘To those injured or sick who cannot 
bear the journey the physician is to go. The State railway is to 
be put to the free service of such patients and physicians.’ It is 
admitted that such institutions will create a special body of 
trained men. This may illustrate what degree of expense would 
be found necessary to the success of such a remedy. The suffi- 
cient answer to most of the harsher remedies often proposed is 
that the class feeling of the workmen is such as to make them 
impossible. Too much significance cannot be given to the fact 
that, wholly independent of its justification, the great body of 
labourers in the larger and controlling centres of industry feel 
every day more strongly that the only real representatives they 
have in Parliament are the Social Democrats, now numbering 
thirty-six members. The struggle at this point is to win the 
labour vote from the Socialists. At all hazards, therefore, they 
must be kept in good humour. It is the idlest tale to claim that 
in any sense this legislation has as yet ‘satisfied’ the labourer. 
Thus it is that any remedies for simulation must, at whatever 
expense, steer clear of this difficulty. 

A book just published by Dr. Becker on ‘ Arbeits und Erwerbs- 
unfihigkeit ’ repeats what several physicians have quoted of the 
malingerer : ‘ He sees less than the blind, hears less than the deaf, 
limps more than the lame.’ 

The Economist, Professor Cohn, says that the attitude of the 
propertied classes is such as to make this common sympathy of 
the labour class with each other, ‘right or wrong,’ perfectly 
natural. At all events, it is the ugly fact with which the sup- 
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porters of this legislation have to deal. When one limps the 
others limp with him, nor are they likely to take at all kindly any 
high-handed measures against ‘ the man or woman who tries to 
get a little of the much that already belongs to him.’ 

The effective remedies will be precisely of the nature of these 
laws—extremely elaborate, and, relatively to their result, very 
expensive in their efficient enforcement. The problem then 
remains which baftles every student of this German legislation 
(and especially the last law, which England seems likely to 
imitate). Is it quite worth while to create a system which costs 
so much for its successful enforcement, and yields at last so 
meagre a result ? 


JOHN GRAHAM Brooks 











REVIEWS 


Elements of Economics of Industry. By ALFRED MARSHALL. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1892. 


In this volume, which bears on the title-page the additional 
description of ‘being the first volume of Elements of Economies,’ 
Professor Marshall has attempted to ‘adapt the first volume’ of his 
Principles of Economics ‘to the needs of junior students.’ ‘The 
necessary abridgment,’ he states in the Preface, ‘has been effected 
not by systematic compression so much as by the omission of many 
discussions on points of minor importance and of some difficult 
theoretical investigations.’ ‘The argumentative parts of the Principles 
are therefore as a rule either reproduced in full or omitted altogether : 
reference in the latter case being made in footnotes to the correspond- 
ing places in the larger Treatises. Notes and discussions of a literary 
character have generally been omitted.’ 

The present reviewer has already endeavoured, in the pages of 
this Journal,! to give some expression to the admiration which he 
feels for Professor Marshall’s Principles of Economics, and to form 
some estimate of the unique position which it seems destined to 
occupy in contemporary economic literature; and it would be 
a presumptuous and wearisome task to repeat these remarks, 
when reviewing what is in the main a reproduction in brief of the 
larger work. But the present volume contains a chapter on Trade 
Unions, to which there is no counterpart in the Principles, and to 
this he may perhaps profitably devote some attention; while the 
appearance of Professor Marshall’s contributions to the development 
of economics in a shape designedly intended for the instruction of 
‘junior students’ may serve as a fitting occasion to emphasise the 
educational superiority, which his presentation of the subject seems to 
enjoy over that of many, if not most, of his contemporaries, and 
predecessors, in the possession of a pervading sense of unity. The 
separation of economics into distinct departments, which have become 
traditional, is apt to mislead the student, and especially the junior 


1 See Hconomic Journal, March, 1892.—Ep1Tor. 
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student ; and he needs to have again and again borne home upon his 
mind, as a corrective of possible error, the unity which connects these 
apparently separate inquiries. If he can once seize hold of the 
conception of an underlying unity, he may obtain a firm and com- 
prehensive grasp of the subject, and acquire and retain a conviction 
that he is engaged in a systematic study, whick will lead to useful 
results; but, without such a conception, it is only too probable that he 
will carry away a dim apprehension of confused phenomena, unrelated 
to one another, or a lurking suspicion that he has been troubling his 
head with arbitrary definitions and artificial, because cut and dried, 
distinctions. We know of no book in which this saving sense of a 
pervading unity is more manifest than it is in Professor Marshall’s 
Principles, and we welcome the assistance thus afforded to junior 
students in what may now be called the new Economics of Industry. 
Regarded from the educational standpoint, we think that the teacher 
has at last a book in the contents of which it is a real pleasure and a 
genuine advantage to instruct others and to be one’s self instructed. 

One other remark we desire to make on the merits of the book 
regarded from the educational point of view. Nothing is more 
disheartening to the young student, nothing more calculated to make 
hun entertain an unworthy conception of the importance and advantage 
of the study in which he is engaged, than to find a writer depreciating 
the results obtained by his predecessors, and insisting on the necessity 
of a wholly new departure and an uncompromising abandonment of 
the teaching of the past. This tendency to break with the past is a 
natural inclination of human nature, which has had an unfortunate 
prominence in the history of economies; but it is a tendeney which 
Professor Marshall resists to the uttermost. On nothing, perhaps, 
does he lay greater stress than on the continuity of economic thought 
as developed by the great masters, who contributed, each in their place 
and turn, one or more stones to the building of an orderly structure. 
We know of no book in which this mode of regarding the course and 
results of economic study is more pronounced, and we believe that it 
would be difficult to overrate its advantage from a merely educational 
point of view. 

In adapting his larger book to the needs of junior students 
Professor Marshall has, as he states in the passage we have already 
quoted from the Preface, proceeded by the method of omission rather 
than that of compression. In this course he has, we think, been wisely 
advised ; for, as he himself remarks, ‘ it seemed that the difficulty of 
an argument would be increased rather than diminished by curtailing 
it and leaving out some of its steps.’ Some of the argument contained 
in the larger treatise is, it must be admitted, not entirely free from 
difficulty, even for an advanced student ; and we doubt whether such 
freedom would not be repugnant to the intention of the author and to 
the nature of the subject. But, in reading the present Look, we have 
put to ourselves at the end of each chapter the question whether the 
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reasoning contained in it would be intelligible to the junior student, 
and we have invariably returned the answer that, while it might call 
for continued attention, and could not be grasped in its full meaning 
on a hurried perusal, yet that it could be mastered with little real 
difficulty and that it was calculated at once to interest and to stimulate. 
For, if we may say so, the chief characteristic of Professor Marshall's 
writing seems to consist in its pregnant conciseness. It will not allow 
the student, even the junior student, to learn by rote; it compels him 
throughout to think for himself. 

While, however, we are very grateful for the publication of this 
volume, we must confess that some feeling of regret is mingled with 
our gratitude ; and that regret is due to the fact that the disappear- 
ance of the old Hceonomics of Industry is, we imagine, involved in the 
appearance of the new. Our regret is, indeed, partly based on personal 
grounds ; for, in common, no doubt, with many others, we date the 
inauguration of a new era in our economic knowledge to the perusal 
of the earlier book. We then first began to see what the Principles of 
Economics has since taught us more fully. But we are glad that the 
attempt made in the earlier book to crowd into a limited space a great 
amount of matter, which resulted in the use of a type so small as to try 
the eyes even of the fortunate possessors of more than average eyesight, 
has given place to the excellent print and admirable appearance of the 
present volume, which seems to us to be cheap at the price at which 
it is published. The other cause for regret is that this, like the larger 
work, is as yet only a first volume of an unfinished book ; and, although 
it contains the framework of the central theory, it necessarily does not 
deal with some of the subjects usually comprised in an economic 
manual, such as money or foreign trade or taxation or the functions 
of government. Ht is also unable to treat with such fulness some of 
the topics, such as co-operation and trades unions, which were 
handled in the old Economics of Industry ; and it is perhaps the case 
that, in general arrangement, that book, while it did not bring into so 
great prominence the originality of Professor Marshall’s treatment 
of economics, followed more closely the traditional lines of former 
manuals, and therefore presented itself in a more familiar guise to the 
student who had already gained some acquaintance with economic 
literature. But this last consideration does not apply to the beginner, 
who can scarcely start under more favourable guidance than that 
supplied in the manual before us; and the causes of regret we have 
indicated are largely personal. The promise of the future, together 
with the actual achievement of the present, furnishes an ample 
atonement, if atonement be needed, for the memory of the past. 

Professor Marshall’s chapter on Trade Unions, which he has added 
at the end of the sixth book, contains a balanced statement of the 
opposing arguments which may be advanced on either side of a question 
of great immediate interest. Since the publication of the old Economies 
of Industry, the forces of popular opinion have, on the whole, tended 
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to shift from an attitude of hostility to a position of friendship towards 
these organisations, and have, perhaps, erred slightly in a contrary 
direction to that towards which they had inclined before. The great ad- 
vantages of trade unions in substituting order and some responsibility 
for disunited irresponsibility have been more fully and generally 
recognised ; and Professor Marshall is careful to emphasise these ad- 
vantages. The real or supposed excesses of trades unionist leaders 
and their followers have passed away to a large extent from public 
observation with the recognition of the legal standing and the rights of 
the unions, although, now and again, human nature makes its presence 
evident in its bad as well as its good characteristics, and the newer 
unions, which have been recently formed amongst unskilled labourers, 
have certainly not been remarkable for moderation of language, or, in 
some cases, for caution in action. But these changes in the character 
and position of trades unions are, in spite of the important bearing 
which they have on the economic problem, subordinate to the chief 
question which Professor Marshall sets himself to examine in this 
chapter. The question is, ‘ How far do or do not trades unions exert a 
real influence on the determination of wages?’ Professor Marshall 
steers a middle course between excess on the one side and on the other, 
andthe weighs the different considerations advanced by opponents of the 
unions or by their supporters with equal candour and unswerving fair- 
ness. We think that he will probably reap the proverbial reward which 
attends the moderate man, and please neither the one nor the other 
party ; but he has certainly rendered a very real service to the economic 
student who is groping in the dark, listening to the competing clamours 
of contending guides, and he has supplied abundant food for reflection 
for practical men engaged in the actual struggles of industrial life. 
The emphasis, which on the one hand he lays on the suggestive fact 
that a single employer represents a large combination in his own 
person—a combined mass of capital and business-management—and 
the persuasive clearness with which, on the other, he demonstrates the 
fallacy of a fixed work-fund so often entertained by working-men, and 
also, we must add, by large sections of the more educated classes of 
the community, form two examples of the instructive manner in which 
he brings the conclusions of theory to bear on the illumination of matters 
of practice. The ultimate consequences of unduly harassing the em- 
ployer, the cumulative character of the effects of certain lines of action 
pursued by masters or by men, the possible influence of trades unions 
in elevating the ‘ standard of life,’ and the conflicting interpretation of 
the evidence of their power furnished in wage-statistics, are some notable 
illustrations of the application of Bastiat’s conception of economics as 
discerning the unseen as well as the seen. 

But it would be impossible, within the limits of a brief review, to do 
justice to a chapter, every sentence of which will deserve and reward 
attention ; and we must refer the readers of this Journal to the chapter 
itself. It has already, before publication, been submitted to the scrutiny 
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of Mr. John Burnett on the one side, and on the other to that of Mr.. 
T. S. Cree, whose pamphlet, entitled A Criticism of the Theory of 
Trades Unions, Professor Marshall describes as ‘vigorous and sug- 
gestive ;’ and Dr. Keynes, who, we imagine, must have played the part, 
if he will allow us to say so, of dispassionate observer of these doughty 
combatants, has also read the chapter in proof. In the last category 
of dispassionate observers we should like to place ourselves. It has 
always appeared to us that the common statement that the interests 
of employers and employed are in reality identical, and that trades 
unions introduce an unnecessary and mischievous opposition, is 
an instance of the suggestio falsi by the suppressio veri. So far as the 
production of wealth is concerned, the interests of the two parties are 
undoubtedly harmonious, and anything, which limits the efficiency of 
the one or the other, is likely to issue in ultimate loss, as anything, 
which promotes or increases that efficiency, is likely to inure in final 
benefit to both. But it would be as untrue to fact as it would be in- 
jurious in effect to deny that, so far as concerns the distribution of 
wealth, their interests are no longer harmonious but conflicting, and 
that on this side of the question it is only too probable that bitter 
and protracted quarrels may arise. The point, on which it seems to be 
worth while to insist, is that neither party will act well or wisely for 
its permanent interests, if it pushes its advantage in the distribution 
of wealth so far as to affect prejudicially the production of wealth. 
This general theoretical conclusion may, it is true, seem vague and im- 
potent, and even contradictory ; but it is not without its relations to 
practice ; and it is by showing the unsuspected connections between 
theory and practice that Professor Marshall’s chapter seems to us to be 
so valuable and opportune. Few, if any, recent writers on the subject 
have, we think, combined such originality in theory with such a firm and 
sensible grasp of practical exigency. 

L. L. Price 


Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By Davin F. Scuuoss. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1892. 


Mr. Scuioss has gathered together in this book an amount of 
important and interesting material, to which it is hard, if not 
impossible, to render adequate justice within the necessary limits of a 
review. In his own words he has ‘attempted to present a faithful 
delineation of the wage-system in all its forms, and of the several 
modifications introduced with a view to the improvement of that 
system.’ This is a more ambitious programme than might at first 
sight appear; for Mr. Schloss succeeds in showing that the wages 
system is far less rigid, and capable of much greater modification, than 
the casual observer of its chief features would imagine. He considers 
in successive chapters varieties of remuneration, which he distinguishes 
as time-wage, piece-wage, task-wage, progressive wages, collective 
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piece-wage, collective task-wage, collective progressive wages, 
contract work, and co-operative work. Nor are these several 
distinctions hard and fast. One variety may, by a slight change, pass 
almost imperceptibly into another; and the manner in which, for 
example, Mr. Schloss shows that time-wage may have in many cases 
something of a piece-basis, and that piece-wage is not, as a rule, fixed 
without some relation to time-wage, is, we think, very suggestive. 
But, although in the matter of these distinctions the wages system is 
more elastic than popular opinion had perhaps hitherto believed, the 
value of Mr. Schloss’s book largely consists in the careful way in which 
he distinguishes one variety from another, and brings out into their 
due prominence minute but important differences, which previous 
writers had cften ignored or failed to detect. He modestly remarks 
in the preface that ‘he does not dare to hope’ ‘that his critical 
appreciation’ of the various methods of industrial remuneration 
‘possesses any considerable value,’ but that ‘ facts are always valuable, 
and it is because he has been able to get together, and has done his 
best to arrange in a systematic shape, a great number of material facts 
bearing upon an important branch of the Labour Question, that he 
ventures to publish the present volume.’ He has certainly succeeded 
in amassing, and presenting in a lucid and orderly manner, a ‘ great 
number of material facts,’ and the evident candour and fairness with 
which he supplies the minute details of each particular system are 
very welcome to the student who prefers to form his own independent 
judgment on the inferences to be drawn from the material placed 
before him. But we think that in almost every case he will find it 
hard to controvert the criticisms passed on that material by Mr. Schloss 
himself, and that in every instance he will gain great advantage from 
an attentive study of such forcible and suggestive comments as are 
contained in the several chapters of this book. For there can be little 
if any doubt that the question of industrial remuneration has suffered 
in the past from the impulsive, uncritical judgment of economists, even of 
undoubted ability and excellent intentions ; and it is equally certain that, 
if progress is to be made in the future, it will only be as the result of 
careful, unbiassed study. We must endeavour to know exactly what 
is to be said for and against each different method of industrial 
remuneration, and we must be prepared to find that difficulties and 
drawbacks are brought into the light by the inevitable logic of detailed 
practical experience, which might naturally be neglected in the broad 
generalisations and large conclusions of theory. This does not mean 
that theory is unnecessary, or that it is misleading, but that it must 
ever be rendered more comprehensive and accurate. It is in bringing 
into prominence and insisting upon considerations neglected altogether, 
or greatly underrated, by previous writers that Mr. Schloss seems to us 
to have executed such valuable work. We may not agree—nor would 
he expect his readers to do so—with all his conclusions, but we find it 
hard to differ from him, and he compels us invariably to seek for valid 
No. 6.—VOL. IL Y 
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reasons for the faith that we hold, and prevents us from resting 
content with any superficial arguments, however plausible and con- 
vincing they may seem. 

The chapters, in which he considers the objections entertained by 
large classes of workmen to piece-wages, and examines the precise 
amount of truth contained in popular charges against the so-called 
sweating system, would serve as examples of his scrupulous fairness 
and acute analysis; but we must content ourselves here rather with 
the later part of his book, where he examines the question not so much 
of the existing forms of the wages system as of its proposed modifications. 
It is here especially that he appears to furnish matter for the reflection 
of the professed economist and of the enthusiastic social reformer. 
His conclusions are, it is true, of a negative and perhaps therefore of a 
discouraging character; but the frank recognition of difficulties is the 
first step towards overcoming them, and, if Mr. Schloss may condemn 
one line of development which enjoys much popular favour, it is only 
to show that a remedy for the evils which it is thus endeavoured to 
meet can be found in a better form in some slight modification of the 
existing wages system. He only closes, or, to speak more correctly, 
partially closes, one door to open another more widely. He believes, 
to put it shortly, that the advantages aimed at in systems of profit- 
sharing may be more easily and successfully obtained by systems, 
already established, of progressive wages, whether paid to individuals 
or to bodies of men. By progressive wages he means wages dependent, 
to some extent, either on the quantity, or, as he instructively shows to 
be also possible, on the quality of the output. 

Now the student who consults the writings of economists of the 
past generation will find them, with few, if any, exceptions, representing 
co-operative production as the panacea for industrial ills and social 
woes ; and, if he turns from the past to the more recent present, he 
will discover that criticism has detected inherent flaws in the system 
of co-operative production, and that the favour of the critics is now 
more generally bestowed on a system of profit-sharing. That has 
seemed to secure the benefits without the drawbacks of co-operative 
production. The earlier system failed because the important part 
played by the employer in the direction of business enterprise was 
underrated, and the difficulty of supplying his place by an association 
of working men acting as their own employers was not sufficiently 
emphasised or appreciated. The later system seemed at once to elicit 
the interest of the workmen in the success of the business and to 
secure the skilful responsible management of the employer, who would 
continue, as before, to undertake the risks of conducting the enterprise. 
Mr. Schloss has now brought the battery of a powerful penetrating 
criticism to bear upon the later of these two systems, and we are bound 
to confess that his criticism, though not perhaps entirely conclusive, 
seems to be, at any rate in a high degree, destructive. 

In the first place he shows, as other writers had done, that the 
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term co-operative production has been used in a loose and inaccurate 
sense, and he throws some doubt upon the arguments based on the 
inability of working men to conduct for themselves the business of pro- 
duction as well as of distribution. The one work is, no doubt, more 
difficult than the other, but co-operative production, in the sense of 
working men directing productive as opposed to distributive enterprises, 


is an actual fact, which has met with considerable success, although 
it be in a sphere, and under conditions, which to some extent shelter it 
from the searching winds of free competition in an open market. The 
market is to a great extent secured beforehand, and the business is one 
of comparative routine ; but, within these limits, the productive under- 
takings of the Co-operative Wholesale Society have revealed no little 
ability on the part of working men, and, while the argument must not, 
of course, be pressed too far, it does serve to weaken the cogency of 
other arguments which have already perhaps been strained too far by 
previous writers. 

And the negative bearing of this reasoning on the question of profit- 
sharing is more important than its positive bearing on co-operative pro- 
duction. It is not production carried on by working men which has 
failed, but rather a peculiar method of remuneration, which would form 
part of a system of profit-sharing equally as of a system of co-operative 
production. The essence of the method consists in the bestowal of a 
share in the profits obtained in the business as a bonus upon wages to 
the workmen engaged in it. The fact that this method has in actual 
practice met with little favour, or rather has incurred positive con- 
demnation, at the hands of perhaps the most intelligent, and certainly 
the shrewdest, body of working men in the country—the members of 
the co-operative wholesale and retail distributive societies—cannot be 
gainsaid ; and it is a fact which deserves the most careful consideration. 
For there are, as Mr. Schloss shows, reasons of no little validity which 
may be urged in justification of this attitude. In the first place, he 
points out, by means of a statistical examination of the actual instances 
of profit-sharing, which he contributed to a previous number of this 
Journal, how small, how infinitesimal in fact, is the share of profits 
received by the workmen, and how unimportant it is when compared 
with the amount of their wages. In the second place, according to the 
theory of the matter, they only receive a portion of the profits which 
are er hypothesi due to their own increased energy and care in avoiding 
waste. The profits are extraordinary profits, which they are stimulated 
to produce for the partial benefit only of themselves, and the partial 
benefit also of the employer. If, then, by means of some variety of 
progressive wages, with which asa matter of fact profit-sharing is often 
confused, they can, with the same stimulus, secure the results of their 
exertion and care for themselves, they are not likely to prefer a methou 
by which they would hand over part of the gains to the employer. In 
the third place, the receipt of the share in the profits is often accom- 


1 Heonomic Journal, No. 11... 1891. 
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panied by some conditions, which limit their freedom of striking for 
higher wages, or leaving the business in which they are working. It is 
frequently not paid in cash at all, but devoted to some insurance fund, 
which will be forfeited by their dismissal, or even by their voluntary 
withdrawal from the employment of some particular firm. As compen- 
sation, therefore, for this real sacrifice of freedom the workmen would 
naturally look for some very tangible advantage in the shape of bonus 
on wages ; and yet there is some reason for thinking that in some cases 
this bonus on wages may only substitute an addition to what are really 
lower wages for the higher wages which would otherwise be obtained. 
These, and other similar arguments, are urged by Mr. Schloss with 
very great cogency, and they deserve attention when they do not carry 
conviction. It would, perhaps, be wrong to say that he is an entirely 
unprejudiced observer, but, if he sometimes seems anxious to establish 
a case, he never, consciously at least, has recourse to unfair arguments, 
and the position for which he is contending has certainly none of the 
attractions of popularity. We cannot but think that the destructive 
criticism contained in his book is as opportune and as wholesome at the 
present moment as his collection of facts is full and varied ; and we have 
dwelt on the criticism because it adinits of easier analysis than his de- 
tailed presentation of facts. But he himself, it must be added, does 
not seek any support for his criticism outside the actual facts which he 
has observed and collected, and a successful opponent of his conclusions 
will have, we imagine, to explain away his facts as well as his inferences. 
L. L. Price 


The Commerce of Nations. By C. F. Bastasie. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1892. 


Tuts is undoubtedly the most scientific volume which has yet come 
under our notice of the series to which it belongs. Professor Bastable’s 
previous writings on the subject of international trade form a guarantee 
for sound and careful reasoning, which is fulfilled in the little book 
before us. He has, if we may say so, made a department of economics, 
which is, perhaps, the most intricate and perplexing within the range 
of the science, in a certain sense his own; and yet he has also in this 
book, as it appears to us, been singularly successful in combining ful- 
ness of knowledge and profundity of thought with lucid and interesting 
explanation of practical fact. It is a strange coincidence that, in 
England at any rate, perhaps the greatest success of economics in the 
domain of practice has been achieved in the department—so difficult 
in theory—of international trade ; but the success was won by the help 
of the inevitable logic of stubborn fact rather than by the assistance of 
the nice refinements of theory ; and the persistency with which protec- 
tionist fallacies linger among us, and still continue to captivate even able 
intellects, is one indication of a failure to grasp the essential elements 
ot the economic theory of international trade. In discussing, then, 
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the subject of the ‘ commerce of nations,’ Professor Bastable is dealing 
with what is still a ‘ question of to-day,’ and will, we imagine, for some 
time continue to be so, although the tendency of thought and of practice 
may really incline in the hopeful direction indicated by him in his last 
chapter. He has endeavoured throughout his treatment of this burn- 
ing social question to be both scientific and popular, and to combine 
an account of facts witha statement of theory. He, therefore, begins 
by giving a brief review of the theory of international trade, and by 
examining the part played in it by money. This naturally leads to a 
temperate account of the mercantile system, and its later develop- 
nent into protection. The English customs system from 1815 
to 1860, and the tariff system, so contrary in its methods and 
tendencies, of the United States, are then reviewed. The reform 
of continental tariffs from 1816 to 1865, and the recent protectionist 
reaction, which has succeeded to the marked and general inclination 
in the direction of greater commercial liberty, which followed on the 
adoption of free trade by England, are considered in the following 
chapters, and the similar recent tendencies of colonial tariffs next receive 
attention. Professor Bastable then passes back from the region of fact 
to the sphere of theory, and supplies a fair but destructive account 
ofthe modern protectionist theory. He presents and criticises suc- 
cessively the chief economic arguments advanced in its favour, and then 
proceeds to review the non-economic arguments, which are based on 
social or political grounds. This is followed by a criticism of the other 
expedients of the system besides import duties, such as bounties or 
export duties, and by an account of the practical complications and 
jobbery and smuggling to which protection seems inevitably to lead ; 
and then two concluding chapters are devoted to the more modern 
proposals for reciprocity or retaliation and for commercial federation. 
Within the necessarily confined limits of a convenient handbook Pro- 
fessor Bastable has thus managed to compress what would otherwise 
have to be sought through many volumes of no inconsiderable size ; 
and this is, we think, especially apparent in his chapter on the argu- 
ments put forward on behalf of protection. The same chapter reveals 
most manifestly another quality, which characterises the whole book, 
and that is the candour with which Professor Bastable endeavours to set 
in its most favourable light an argument, which he has nevertheless 
little difficulty in proving untenable. Marshalled together, as it is in 
this little volume, the reasoning against protection seems to us to be 
truly overwhelming. Here and there protection may appear to be both 
plausible and persuasive, and free traders may have not infrequently 
weakened their case by dogmatic extravagance but, subjected to the 
searching test to which it is here exposed, the real weakness of pro- 
tection is laid bare, and its marked contradictions are made manifest. 
Few more useful services could be rendered at the present time than 
that thus performed by Professor Bastable. 
L. 
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Principles of Political Economy. By ArrHuR LATHAM PERRY. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner, and Co., 1891. 


Ir must always be interesting and instructive to students in one 
country to acquaint themselves with the modes of handling their subject 
which have found favour with writers and readers in another ; and there 
are few, if any, countries which would at first sight seem to be more full 
of interest and instruction for an Englishman than the United States of 
America. It was, accordingly, with no little curiosity that the present 
reviewer approached the volume now before him. He knew that 
Professor Perry’s works had commanded an extensive circulation 
among the American public. He had read in General Walker's 
treatise on the Wages Question some passages quoted from those works, 
from which it appeared that the writer held the wayes-fund theory in 
its crudest and most extreme form. And he had seen a note con- 
tained in General Walker's Political Economy, in which it was stated 
that Professor Perry had since considerably modified his views. But, 
when he turned to the chapter in the present treatise where the subject 
of wages is discussed, he seemed to find, with some glimmerings of a 
broader and more scientific view, obscure and misty indications of the 
older and narrower conception. Anda mixture of a little of the new 
with a great part of the old, in which the old predominates and the 
new appears to entertain a lurking suspicion that it is not in congenial 
company, is, we think, no unfair or inaccurate description of the 
general character of the whole treatise. Professor Perry's economies 
are, confessedly, those of Bastiat; and, even in the matter of wages, 
his belief in the ‘economic harmonics’ has only suffered some slight 
diminution of confidence, if it can strictly be said to have undergone 
such a change as this. 

He adheres, without any hesitation, to Bastiat’s conception of rent, 
in spite of objections, which he seems to ignore or to slur over. 
‘ Rent,’ he states, ‘is the Rendering for the present use of a Valuable 
made such by past Labour and Capital’; and he will allow nothing 
in the determination of the value of land to the influence of the ‘ in- 
destructible powers of the soil.’ This contention rests on the implicit 
assumption that the ‘free gifts of nature’ are unlimited in quantity ; 
and he sometimes states, and sometimes omits to state, that such an 
assumption is a full and accurate representation of the facts, and is 
implied in his own reasoning. In America, no doubt, with its appa- 
rently boundless tracts of fertile land, it is scarcely an unnatural 
assumption to suppose that the gifts of nature are not only free to all, 
but unlimited in quantity ; and Professor Perry combines with this 
belief a characteristically American contempt of the Malthusian 
doctrine of population. But his strained and artificial use of the term 
value in connection with land leads us to attach less importance to his 
declaration that he has rendered a signal service to economic study 
by abandoning the term wealth, and substituting for it the term value. 
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This term, he claims, can be ‘simply and perfectly defined in a 

scientific sense of its own’; and the definition, which he himself adopts, 
states that ‘value is the relation of mutual purchase established 
between two services by their exchange.’ The definition is, as he 
shows, only anemendation of that propounded by Bastiat, who held 
that ‘ value’ was ‘the relation between two services exchanged ’ ; and, as 
Cairnes pointed out some time ago in an able and persuasive essay on 
the clever French economist, the ambiguity lurking in the term service, 
which might mean an effort rendered, or an effort Hared, afforded the 
insecure basis on which Bastiat’s specious doctrine of rent was reared, 
Professor Perry’s exposition of va/ve in the first chapter of his treatise 
is, we admit, lucid and pointed ; but we doubt whether, over and above 
the delusive ambiguity involved in his definition, he really passes 
beyond a conception of the phenomena, which might now be considered 
old-fashioned, if noterroneous. He does not attain to that nice weigh- 
ing of considerations on either side, that fine adjustment of mutually 
determining forces, which would now be widely held to belong to the 
very elements of the problem. In one respect, hogvever, at least, he is 
in harmony with modern ideas, and that is in the prominence which 
he assigns to the question of va/ve. He maintains that the term covers 
‘all the three sorts of things which are ever bought and sold.’ And so, 
having defined and explained it in his opening chapter, he proceeds in 
succeeding chapters to consider the different classes of ‘ valuables.’ 
These are material commodities, personal services, and commercial 
credits. From commercial credits the transition to money, and thence 
to foreign trade, and taration, with which he concludes his treatise, is 
not unnatural ; and his general arrangement of subjects has, we think, 
the great merits of simplicity and clearness. 

It is in the later chapters, on foreign trade and taxation, that the 
most valuable part of his treatise seems to us to be contained ; and yet 
the wide circulation of his writings in America can scarcely be due, we 
imagine, to the popularity of the views which he here puts forward. 
We can only attribute the extensive sale of his books to the clear and 
simple arrangement of his treatises, the homely nature and the copious 
abundance of his illustrations, the dogmatic and positive character of 
his teaching, and the decidedly theological cast of his thought. Cliffe 
Leslie, in a notable essay, once remarked on the presence of a 
theological element in American political economy ; and that presence 
is, we believe, rarely so obvious and intrusive as it is in Professor 
Perry’s pages. His confident belief in the saving virtues of the 
economic harmonics would naturally lead him in such a direction ; but 
it would not necessarily prompt the very large use which he makes of 
3iblical illustrations. The appeal, however, to a theological element 
is in strict consonance with some of the firmest, and, we are not pre- 
pared to deny, some of the most wholesome, traditions of the American 
people. Their Puritan origin has rarely failed to colour their thought, 
even when it may have not influenced their practice. For they are 
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not, at present at any rate, prepared in practice to assent to the 
principles of free trade, whether urged, as they are largely by Professor 
Perry, on semi-theological grounds, or supported by non-theological 
considerations. Professor Perry is at his best, however, as it seems to 
us, when, in the light of American experience, he exposes the fallacies 
of protection in the later parts of his treatise. 

We cannot, indeed, assent to his claim, implied or explicit, of 
originality for the gnunciation of the principle expressed by him in 
the assertion that a ‘market for products is products in a market.’ 
We believe that the simpler form of the phrase, which affirms that 
‘buying is selling,’ is preferable to the longer form employed by him ; 
and that the principle may be found stated in other language on the 
pages of many economic treatises from the Wealth of Nations down- 
wards. But, on the other hand, we fully and freely admit the great 
advantage of the principle as a weapon in the controversy between free 
trade and protection, and we think that few of the current protectionist 
fallacies are proof against a firm grasp of the conception that a nation 
must pay for its imports with its exports, however circuitous and 
obscure the process may seem to be. A recent memorandum of the 
German Government has contained a notable admission of the principle, 
but the practice of many nations, including Professor Perry’s country, 
is still conducted in flat violation of its spirit, and apparently 
endeavours to set it at defiance. Although Professor Perry, here as 
elsewhere, is, as it seems to us, too dogmatic in tone and too positive 
in assertion, he is yet both interesting and instructive in his illustra- 
tions of American attempts and failures to ignore, or set aside, this 
principle. 

But we doubt whether his merits on this particular point are 
sufficient to atone for what we are compelled to regard as his failings 
elsewhere. In a science, which is now happily so progressive as 
economics, he appears to have deliberately selected, and enthusiastically 
retained, an antiquated pattern of thought, which, even at the time of 
its appearance, was, by comparison with other varieties of the same 
pattern, wilfully capricious in shape and glaring in colour. Once en- 
tangled in the meshes of Bastiat’s dexterous special pleading, it would 
be difficult for any one, who desired, to set himself free, even by a serious 
and continued effort ; but Professor Perry has evinced no such desire, 
and made no such endeavour. He has, as it seems to us, only sought 
to implicate himself more completely within the folds of the netting. 

L. L. Price 
4 
The Positive Theory of Capital. By Evcren v. BOuM-BAWERK. 
Translated, with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) 


THE excellence of this translation lends weight to a suggestion made 
by the translator in the preface to a work, of which the present one is 
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the sequel, namely, ‘ that a valuable service might be rendered to the 
science, and a valuable training in economics given, if clubs were 
organised, under qualified professors, to translate, adapt, and publish 
works which are now indispensable to the economic student.’ Mr. 
Smart would be eminently qualified to superintend the work of trans- 
lation, to judge from his able performance of it. He has elucidated his 
author, not only by a faithful and happy rendering of the text, but also 
by a critical and exegetical apparatus, consisting of, first a substantial 
preface, then a masterly analysis in the form of a table of contents, 
lastly, by headings affixed to each page, so as to form a running com- 
mentary or summary. Thus the reader is not only enabled to con- 
template the Austrian masterpiece through the transparent medium of 
clear English, but also he is, as it were, conducted to new standpoints 
from which either a better general view of the whole work may be 
obtained, or the parts may be observed more closely. These oppor- 
tunities of re-examination will not be without effect on the judgment 
of the English reader who is already conversant with the original. 
Features which he admired before he will probably now admire the 
more. On the other hand, he will have more confidence in offering 
criticism now than when there might remain some doubt whether he 
hadfully apprehended the author's meaning. We have been thus 
differently affected in considering two distinct parts of the work before 
us: on the one hand, the analysis of the motives to which the practice 
of paying interest may be ultimately traced back; and on the other 
hand, the consideration of that higgling of the market by which the 
rate of interest is evaluated. 

Dr. Boéhm-Bawerk’s treatment of the first subject (in the fifth 
book of the English edition) is, possibly, destined to be classical, 
like Adam Smith's treatment of the Division of Labour, or Jevons’ of 
Final Utility. Dr. Bohm-Bawerk happily distinguishes the instinctive 
unreasoning preference of present above future goods from ‘ considera- 
tions which affect the expediency, in the eye of reason, of consulting 
future interests, at the expense of the present,’ to use Mill’s words (Pol. 
Econ., Book i., ch. xi., p. 2). Of the latter kind is the motive which 
prompts to store up ice in winter against the coming summer—a sort 
of consideration which may, of course, cut both ways, since in summer 
the value of ice six months later is small, not only on account of the 
futurity, but also the cold of winter. There is, thirdly, the advantage 
of possessing means of production in the present so as to make use of 
thei in the ‘roundabout’ methods of production which are generally 
more effective the longer the period over which they are extended. 

We content ourselves with merely indicating the heads of a beautiful 
analysis, which is probably already familiar to our readers, if not from 
a study of the original, at any rate through the admirable paraphrase 
given by Mr. James Bonar in the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
(1888-9), and through the abridgments which have already found 
their way into text-books, such as Dr. Andrew’s excellent Institutes. 
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Dr. Béhm-Bawerk not only analyses the motives to which we have 
summarily referred ; but he also shows them at work by presenting a 
vivid picture of that process of production by which the future is 
continually becoming present. He sheds new light on that sub- 
ordination of means to ends which Mill has described in the following 
passage and its context :—‘ The miller, the reaper, the ploughman, the 
plough maker, the waggoner, and waggon maker, even the sailor and 
shipbuilder, when employed, derive their remuneration from the 
ultimate product—-the bread made from the corn on which they have 
severally operated, or supplied the instruments for operating’ (DPo/. 
Econ., Book i., ch. ii., p. 1 and 2). The Austrian term for products 
which are at the extremity of this train, which are ends, not means, 
namely, ‘goods of the first order,’ is doubtless an improvement on 
Mill’s ‘ultimate product,’ or ‘article fitted for human use’ (Jbid.), 
Dr. Béhm-Bawerk assists us to realise the important conception that 
the national produce is ‘a Flow, not a Fund ’—to use the words -of 
Prof. Newcomb, quoted with approbation by Prof. Marshall. Re- 
presenting successive years by a series of concentric circles, Dr. Boéhmn- 
Bawerk allows us to imagine the stream of products flowing across 
these lines towards the outermost circle which corresponds to goods of 
the first order; the stream continually broadening as it flows outwards. 
Very just and beautiful is the conception of the ‘ Subsistence Fund,’ 
gradually ripening through successive processes of production to the 
final stage of consumption. 

Dr. Béhm-Bawerk not only shows why future goods are in general 
less highly prized than present ones, but also how the lower price of 
the former in exchange for the latter is determined. The determina- 
tion of the price of future goods, or, in other words, of the rate of 
interest, comes under the general theory of value. In Dr. Béhmn- 
Bawerk’s statement of this theory the conception of ‘ marginal utility,’ 
which Jevons made familiar to the English public, has a prominent 
place. But the Austrian exposition of the subject is not embarrassed 
by the symbols and ideas of the differential calculus. There is much 
to be said for thus presenting a conception which is essentially 
mathematical in a form free from scientific conventionalities. It may be 
expected that the general reader will derive the sort of advantage from 
this simplification which we have already admitted that the English 
student derives from the translation of a profound German work. But 
it is not every translator who, like Mr. Smart, is penetrated with the 
genius of the original language. There is one mathematical idioni—to 
pursue the metaphor—which seems to be very imperfectly rendered in 
Dr. Béhm-Bawerk’s version of the theory of value. The term 
‘marginal’ as frequently used by him fails to express adequately the 
distinction between infinitesimal or differential quantities, and those 
which are finite and integral. In fact, the author may seem not to have 
realised the part which the differential calculus plays in the solution of 
that class of problems to which, as Malthus has profoundly observed 
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many of the ‘ questions in morals and politics’ may be reduced, ‘ the 
problems de marimis et minimis.’ The nature of the charge which we 
prefer will appear from a consideration of the following passage in 


which the distribution of a given quantity of means among different 
applications is discussed. 

‘ Suppose that in one branch of employment there are four oppor- 
tunities ‘four different ways of employing the goods], indicated accord- 
ing to importance by the figures 10, 8, 6, 4, and that in another 
branch there are four opportunities indicated by the figures 9, 7, 
5, 3; and suppose that a man _ possesses in all five individual 
goods ; there is no doubt that the five goods will be allotted to the 
opportunities 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, and that the last figure (which accident- 
ally belongs to the first branch of employment) is the real marginal 
utility and determines the value of the goods, while the employ- 
ment that comes next in the second branch, that indicated by 
the figure 5, must according to our formula become the ‘ pseudo- 
marginal utility’ (Positive Theory of Capital, Book iii., Chaptervii., p. 165). 
This distinction between the real marginal and pseudo-marginal utility 
appears to us unhappy, and calculated to obscure the broad general 
statement that of all alternative branches of employment or sources of 
advattage, one does not play a greater part than the other in determin- 
ing economic equilibrium. To use a metaphor of Prof. Marshall's 
—when two balls are placed in a basin, one does not determine the 
position of the other more than the other that of the one. The general 
idea is that the advantage of the economic agent depends upon, or is a 
function of, the quantities of means assigned to different kinds of 
wants, or ‘ different branches of employment’ in the phraseology of 
the passage from which we have quoted, ‘e.g. timber wanted for build- 
ing and burning’ (p. 164). If a man possesses a limited stock of 
timber, he will in general distribute it between the two uses, so that 
the advantage which is a function of the quantities used in each 
branch of employment should be a maximum. The marginal utility of 
the first branch is not in general more real, or more false, than the 
marginal utility of the second branch.! They are interdependent and 
mutual. Suppose however that the function varied only per saltiwm in 
the case of one employment as compared with the other. Say, in the 
case of building, less than an unit load of timber is not a sensible 
advantage ; while tenths of an unit may be taken into account in pro- 
viding for the other use. One might say in that case that the decima/s 
of the timber employed were determined exclusively by one use ; the 
integers would still as before be an affair of both uses. This, as we 
understand, is the portion of truth contained in the contributions 
which our author has made to the theory of final utility. 


1 Let it be required to find A and B such that » (A) + ¥ (B) should be a 
maximum; given A + B = constant. The solution is afforded by the simultaneous 
system of equations: (1) A + B — given. (2) 9’ (A) = WY (B). It is trivial to insis 
that @ more than y’ ‘determines’ the solution. 
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To take a physical metaphor—one suggested by Dr. Bohm-Bawerk 
himself 1—let us represent the two branches of employment by two 
upright tubes opening at their lower ends into a chamber full of steam. 
In each chamber slides a plug or piston driven upwards by the pressure 
of the expanding steam at its lower end, and downwards by a 
spring? pressing on its other extremity. In general the equilibrium of 
the system is determined as much by one tube as another. But let us 
suppose one piston to move only per saltum; let it be arranged (by 
some apparatus of valves or notches) that, as the steam in the chamber 
is continually heated, piston A only moves when the pressure has been 
increased by a whole unit. Then with respect to the integers, it is 
still true that the position of equilibrium is determined as much by 
one tube as the other. But for fractional values of pressure we 
may say that the equilibrium of the system is determined only by 
the tube B. That is the fraction of truth which is added by the 
Austrian school to the theory of marginal utility. Of this character 
are all the ‘ casuistical complications’ (the author’s own phrase) with 
which the simple theory has been perplexed; to this comes all the 
business of ‘ alternative uses’ and ‘ substitutionary utility,’ and value 
travelling from one complementary good to another.’ 

Take, for instance, the case put at p. 156) :—‘ My only overcoat 
has been stolen... .tI1 shall... . try to shift the incidence of 
the loss on to other kinds of goods’... . either, if I am well off, 
‘buy one luxury the less,’ or if I am not well off, ‘economise in 
my housekeeping expenses’... . or, ‘if I am so far reduced that 
I can provide only for the most urgent concrete wants in the other 
classes,’ then ‘I needs must get along without an overcoat.’ Now 
the general idea appropriate to the case imagined, is that my 
satisfaction depends on all three species of commodities; my ad- 
vantage is a function of, say, coats, meat, pudding, &e. At given 
prices of coats, meat, pudding, &c., I shall buy—having regard to the 
funds at my disposal—such quantities as will render the above indicated 
function a maximum. In ease of a deficit occurring, the general theory, 

applicable to,rich and poor, is that there will be a rise of the margin to 
a higher final utility all round—a contraction of every branch of ex- 
penditure more or less. To one taking a general view, the marginal 
utility of a coat is not more determined by that of the meat or 


1 Positive Theory, pp. 230, 231. ‘ Production may be compared to a giant pump. 
Every branch of want has its separate pipe sunk down to the great reservoir of 
original productive powers, and competes with all the other branches of want in 
trying to draw its supply by suction from that reservoir.’ 

* Or, keeping closer to Dr. Bohm-Bawerk’s illustration with which we are making 
free, we might suppose the resisting force in each tube to be air, more or less 
exhausted by an air-pump. 

3 The conduction of value describes, as it were, a broken line. First it goes from 
the marginal products to the means of production and fixes their value ; then it goes 
in the opposite direction from the means of production to the other products which 
may be made of them. (Positive Theory, ili., p. 188.) 
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pudding than vice versd. It is therefore very perplexing to read that 
in general— in all the other cases’ but the one in which I am much 
reduced—the value of the coat ‘is determined by the marginal utility 
of foreign classes of goods and wants’ (p. 157). 

No doubt, if you make the supposition that I had only the one (top- 
coat), and further regard the expenditure on a coat as considerable, 
integral rather than differential, then the sort of fractional truth which 
we have above indicated may be attributed to the formula that the value 
of the coat is determined by that of the meat or pudding. But it should 
be observed that the Austrian formula, far from prevailing in all cases 
except extreme poverty, becomes more inapplicable, the richer we 
suppose our man, the smaller in respect to his income the expenditure 
on @ coat. 

The preceding remarks have been directed specially against the 
theory of value set forth in the third book of the work before us. But 
they are equally applicable to the similar doctrines in the fourth book 
relating to price. Some other incidents in that book may be more 
mildly censured, not as misleading complications, but as simplifica- 
tions of which the gain in respect of ease is not compensated by the 
loss in respect of generality. We allude to the conception of the 
(rrenzpaar, the ‘limiting couple’ of dealers in a market. The author 
illustrates the play of demand and supply by supposing a market in 
which, on the one hand, there are a number of dealers, each with a 
horse to sell, and, on the other hand, a number of would-be buyers 
(Positive Theory, p. 203). The latter are arranged in the order of their 
strength: first is the one who is prepared to give most for a horse, the 
highest price which the second can afford is less, and so on. Parallel 
to this arrangement is that of the would-be sellers: first, he who can 
sell cheapest ; and so on. Upon this hypothesis it might happen that 
the fifth would-be buyer is willing to give a little more than the lowest 
figure which the fifth would-be seller will take ; while the sixth on the 
side of the buyers is not willing to give quite as much as the sixth horse- 
dealer stands out for. In this case five horses only will be sold; and 
the couple who are the last between whom a bargain is possible—buyer 
No. 5 and seller No. 5—enjoy a mighty distinction as the Grenzpaar ; 
an honour which appears to be to some extent shared with Nos. 6, the 
first couple between whom a bargain is impossible. 

Now this attention to a particular couple is not always appropriate. 
How if the weakest actual buyer should prove to be, not buyer No. 5, 
but buyer No. 1, as to a second horse? Professor Béhm-Bawerk, 
indeed, has thought of this case, and called attention to it in a note 
(p. 214). So far—although the whole simplicity of the scheme is 
destroyed when we permit second and third horses to the different 
buyers and sellers—the conception of a ‘limiting couple’ may still be 
retained. It will be found, however, that this idea is not appropriate 
to the general case of a divisible commodity, which a single individual 
on one side of the market may buy from or sell to a large number on 
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the other side. That general case is much more clearly represented 
by a diagram like that employed by Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben 
(Theorie der Preise), where the inner curves represent the dis- 
positions of the individual dealer, the outward thick curves the 
collective supply and demand. No doubt Dr. Béhm-Bawerk’s con- 
ception is appropriate to a particular case, that in which the Kleinste 
Marktiibliche Mengeneinheit, in the phrase of Messrs. Auspitz and 
Lieben (Ibid. p. 123), is considerable. But it is better with those 
theorists and with Prof. Marshall (Principles of Economics, Book iii., 
ch. iii., §§ 4 and 5, 2nd ed.) to begin with the general or, at least, the 
simple case. 

Altogether the leading characteristic of the Austrian theory, the 
elaboration of formulae appropriate to the case in which the minimum 
vendibile is finite and large, may appear one of those things which 
ought to have been done, provided that other more important things 
were not left undone. But attention to the rue and cummin of the 
theory of value may result in neglect of the weightier matters of the 
law—the great Ricardian law of cost. Dr. Béhm-Bawerk regards this 
law as ‘secondary’ (Book iii., ch. x.); ‘the whole truth about the 
celebrated law of costs’ may, according to him, be derived from the 
received theory of marginal utility combined with his own doctrine of 
‘complementary goods.’ That ‘costs exert a causal influence on the 
price of products’ (Book iv., ch. vii.) he does not admit; that the 
desire to minimise effort and sacrifice—as well as to maximise 
gratification—is an economic force is a truth not conspicuous in his 
pages. We read little about the mobility of labour seeking the 
position of minimum cost in the sense of effort and sacrifice ; little 
about the equation of net advantages in different occupations. How 
completely the law of cost, as it has been understood by the English 
school, has been evacuated of its significance may appear from the 
reflection that, as far as we have observed, all that our author says 
about the correspondence between value and cost of production would 
be equally true whether the labour world was, or was not, divided by 
impermeable barriers into ‘ non-competing groups.’ But there is all 
the difference between these two cases, as Cairnes, among others, has 
pointed out. 

We may connect the disposition to degrade the element of cost with 
that imperfect view of a maximum problem to which we have already 
adverted. Because economic equilibriwn is determined by utility, it 
is assumed that it cannot also be determined by disutility, cost and 
sacrifice. To recur to the physical metaphor which we _ indicated 
above, comparing the different branches of production to tubes of 
different sizes, in which pistons are driven by expanding steam against 
resisting springs, not only does our author suppose that equilibrium 
is determined by one piston rather than another,! but also it has not 
occurred to him that there is another condition of equilibrium repre- 


1 See above, p. 332. 
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sented by the varying pressure of the steam in our metaphor. The 
quantity of the vapour and other things being supposed constant, 
the pressure against the pistons will become less as the steam expands. 
At the position of equilibrium the diminished pressure of the steam will 
just balance the increased resistance of the springs. The question 
whether utility or cost determines normal value may appear as trivial as 
the question whether in our illustration the equilibrium of the system 
is determined by the pressure of the steam rather than by that of the 
springs. 

These remarks relate particularly to that mode of sacrifice which 
labour constitutes. It is a nice question of interpretation whether the 
same criticism is applicable to the sacrifice of abstinence or waiting as 
conceived by our author. The excellent observations upon the 
sacrifice involved in the formation of capital (Book ii., ch. v., vi.) may 
be cited against that interpretation. Elsewhere, as it seems to us, with 
respect to abstinence as well as labour, the Austrian, as distinguished 
from what may be called the English theory, is limited to ‘market 
values’ or ‘short periods’ in Professor Marshall’s phrase. It is only 
upon some such view that we can explain the reiterated statement, that 
‘in the subjective circumstances of the capitalist a sum of present 
goods is as arule worth as much as the same sum of future goods’ (see 
Positive Theory, pp. 315, 330, 382). Upon any other interpretation 
what is the quarrel between our author and Senior, prolonged through 
many pages of the earlier work to which the volume before us is a 
sequel? We venture at any rate to regard Senior's statement of the 
relation between abstinence and value as clearer, if not more correct. 
Indeed, as much may be said of an earlier writer, S. Bailey, whose 
Critical Dissertation on Value, contains the following remarkable 
passage (p. 218, ed. 1825) :~- 


‘The time necessary to produce a commodity may, equally with the requisite 
quantity of labour, be a consideration which influences the mind in the interchange 
of useful or agreeable articles. We generally prefer a present pleasure or enjoyment 
to a distant one, not superior to it in other respects. We are willing, even at some 
sacrifice of property, to possess ourselves of what would otherwise require time to 
procure it, without waiting during the operation, or of what would require labour with- 
out personally bestowing the labour. Imfany article were offered to us, not otherwise 
attainable except after the expiration of a year, we should be willing to give some 
thing toenter upon present enjoyment. On the part of the capitalist who produces 
and prepares these articles, the time required for the purpose is evidently a 
consideration which acts upon his mind. If the article is wine, he knows that the 
quality is improved by keeping; he is aware that the same excellence cannot be 
imparted to any wine, without the employment of capital for an equal period; and 
that people will be found to give him the usual compensation rather than employ 
their own capital in producing a similar article.’ 


Upon the whole, the most important question raised by the new 
theory appears to be, whether it is worth while taking account of effort 
and sacrifice as a regulator of value in a régime of competition, as 
stated by Ricardo and—with less liability to misinterpretation—by 
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Prof. Marshall. Without presuming to prejudge this question, we have 
but endeavoured to clear it from side issues. We may have con- 
tributed also something to the controversy by selecting as a worthy 
antagonist of the Ricardian principle, not those whose hostility 
may be ascribed to distaste and inaptitude for all abstract reasoning, 
but one whose speculative genius has placed him among the foremost 
exponents of the deductive method in his country. 

F. Y. EpGEworTH 


An Introduction to the Theory of Value, on the lines of Menger, 
Wieser, and Bihm Bawerk. By WituutaAM Smart. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) 


THE volume before us will prove even more useful than that 
which we have already reviewed, to the English reader who wishes 
with the least possible effort to apprehend and appreciate the new doc- 
trines which have attracted so much attention. Mr. Smart expresses 
with admirable fidelity and brevity the leading conceptions of the 
Austrian school: the fine distinction between subjective and objective 
value, the ‘limiting couple’ of buyer and seller, with whom rests the 
determination of price in the market, the theory of ‘ complementary 
goods,’ the utility which, travelling from the product up to agents of pro- 
duction and down again to other products, is said to occasion the illu- 
sion that value is determined by cost of production, and other equally 
difficult and important doctrines. We see no reason to modify the 
judgment which we have just now expressed with regard to these 
principles in their original form. For example, we are confirmed in 
our surmise that the formula, ‘the value of a good is almost never 
measured by the utility it actually affords, . .. but by a foreign utility ’ (p. 
37), is but an imperfect mode of expressing the well-known conditions of 
economic equilibrium in the particular case where the quantities of the 
goods under consideration vary per saltum. Thus, Mr. Smart says (loc. 
cit.) :—‘ Suppose that a thrifty housewife has laid in her winter stock of 
butter, and that by some accident it gets spoiled. Will she be likely to do 
without butter for the rest of the winter? She will, of course, replace the 
butter, and do without some comfort or luxury which she would other- 
wise have allowed herself. That is to say, she will shift the loss to the 
least sensitive part of her expenditure... . Similarly, if I am calculating 
the loss of value which I suffer from a horse going hopelessly lame, I 
do not estimate it by the satisfactions of riding and driving I should 
lose. I replace the horse by economising in other things—perhaps by 
doing without my summer holiday—and the value of the horse is 
measured by the foreign utility of the summer holiday.’ For reasons 
stated in the preceding review, it appears to us that, in the readjust- 
ment following on the loss supposed, the value of the article on which 
the loss primarily fell, say butter, is not determined by the value of 
another article, say bacon, any more than the value of bacon is deter- 
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mined by butter. The quantities both of butter and bacon will be 
in general more or less reduced in such wise that the final utility pro- 
cured by the last penny expended should be the same for both articles. 
In the case of a stud, indeed, considered as an object of consumption 
which varies by very large differences, a certain slight significance may 
be attached to the statement that the value of the (last) horse kept is 
measured by a ‘foreign utility.’ The fractions of the price—the 
shillings not the pounds; or the units, but not the tens of pounds— 
are so determined. 

Mr. Smart seizes the essence of the new doctrines when he says in 
conclusion : ‘ What is contended is that the law of cost is a good work- 
ing secondary law ’ (p. 82) ; not ‘ fundamental’ (p. 81), like the principle 
of utility. He quotes Jevons : ‘ Repeated reflection and inquiry have led 
me to the somewhat novel opinion that value depends entirely on utility.’ 
It is true that Jevons does say so. But the economists who appeal to 
his authority in favour of a one-sided theory of value remind us of the 
logicians who, following Aristotle, attended only to his doctrine of the 
syllogism, forgetful that the great master had aiso taught the comple- 
mentary principle of induction. It is to be remembered that Jevons, in 
his chapter of labour, in effect makes value depend not ‘entirely on 
utility,’ but also on the disutility of labour. After giving (p. 200, 2nd ed.) 
equations for the distribution of a given fund of labour among different 
employments—the problem beyond which, as we understand, the 
Austrians have not thought it necessary to advance—Jevons proceeds :— 
‘We require another equation in addition to the above... . Labour 
will be carried on until the increment of utility from any of the employ- 
ments just balances the increment of pain.’ In other words, and as the 
symbols of the context suggest, utility and disutility are independent 
variables in that expression, the maximum of which determines econo- 
mic equilibrium. Among the important lessons which the world owes 
to the Austrian school, this is not one. 

, F. Y. EpGewortH 


Das Geschlechtverhiltniss der Geburten in Preussen. Von Dr. C. 
Diising. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 


THE familiar observation that the areas of art and science do not 
coincide is nowhere more strikingly exemplified than in the field of 
inquiry which Dr. Diising has chosen. The proportion between the 
sexes at birth is not related, like the death-rate at different ages, to 
the business of insurance or the art of sanitation. The fact that some 
five per cent. more boys are born than girls is probably a mere 
curiosum in the eyes of the practitioner ; yet it has a theoretical value 
for the biologist, especially when compared with similar observations 
for the inferior animals, and even plants, as has been done by Dr. 
Diising in an earlier work. Moreover, even if the fact were entirely 
No. 6.—VOL. 1 Z 
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isolated and remote from physiological inquiries, its investigation would 
still possess a scientific interest, as affording a particularly perfect 
study in statistical method. For the proportion between the numbers 
of male and female births is one of the concrete phenomena most 
amenable to the delicate rules for appreciating evidence which are 
furnished by the Theory of Probabilities. Not only is the average 
rate particularly constant under unaltered circumstances, but also the 
deviations from the average, the so-called ‘errors,’ display a typical 
regularity not often found elsewhere outside the sphere in which 
the Calculus of Probabilities took its rise, viz., games of chance. 
This character of the sex-ratio was first pointed out by Professor 
Lexis, whom Dr. Diising has wisely chosen as his guide. Instructed 
by the author of Massenerscheinungen, Dr. Diising constructs a formula 
whereby to test the worth of an average in view of the number of 
observations which it represents. This touchstone being applied 
reduces many specious and hitherto esteemed generalisations to 
worthless conjectures. On the other hand, those observations which 
are tried by this test and not found wanting, acquire in the eyes of 
the connoisseur a value—as it were of refined gold—concentrated into 
small bulk. Take, for example, the observation that the sex-ratio (as 
we may call, for brevity, the percentage of male compared with female 
births) for more than a million plural births (twins and triplets) in 
Prussia was 104:447 (males : 100 females) ; whereas the corresponding 
ratio for all births (single as well as plural) was 106°305; the observa- 
tions on which this average is based numbering several millions. The 
difference between the two averages, viz., 1:858, being more than 
twelve times as great as the probable error, 0:14, cannot possibly be 
accidental. We obtain at a stroke a degree of evidence in favour of 
law which could only be obtained, according to the common method, 
by separately considering several batches of statistics for plural births 
and births in general, and observing whether the respective sex-ratios 
repeatedly differed from each other in the same sense." 

The observation that the sex-ratio is less in the case of plural births 
is one instance of the author’s theory that this ratio tends to decrease 
as the birth-rate increases, and vice versd. The theory is more directly 
supported by the variations of the two phenomena from month to month. 
The seasons of maximum birth-rate correspond with the seasons of 


1 We venture to suggest that the author’s argument would have been improved 
in form, if he had contrasted the sex-ratio for plural births during one period, say, 
1824—1887, with the sex-ratio for births in general during the same period. As it 
is, he has taken for the second term of comparison a different period, namely, 
1874—-1887; thus leaving himself open to the suspicion that the difference on 
which his argument rests is due to a secular increase of the sex-ratio, which is 
higher for Prussia during the period 1874—1887 than during the preceding half- 
century. In fact, the difference between the sex-ratios for plural births and births 
in general is not so large as he represents it, but quite large enough for the argu- 
ment. (See Geschlectverhaltniss, p. 19, referring to p. 1.) 
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minimum sex-ratio, and conversely. The variations from year to 
year during the period 1816-1887 bear similar witness. Each year 
of maximum birth-rate coincides with, or at least is adjacent to, 
a year of minimum sex-ratio, and conversely. Adding the births 
for the ten years in which the birth-rate is particularly high, Dr. 
Diising finds the sums 3,650,678 boys and 3,451,820 girls; with the 
sex-ratio (or proportion of male to female births) 105°761 (: 100). 
Likewise adding the births for the twenty-four years in which the 
birth-rate is particularly low, he finds 9,021,366 boys and 8,495,880 
virls; with the sex-ratio 106°1852. The difference between the two 
percentages, viz. 424, being some seven times greater than the probable 
error to which it is liable, is certainly significant. The present writer 
has obtained a similar result by considering the shorter and more 
homogeneous period, 1816-1870, omitting the years 1870-1887 which 
form part of Dr. Diising’s data. The same conclusion is suggested by 
observing the variations of the sex-ratio from place to place. Some 
caution, however—not to say ingenuity—is required in interpreting this 
evidence. If we put in one category the places which on an average 
of several years have a very high birth-rate, over 42°5 per 1,000, in 
another category the places which have a birth-rate between 42°5 
and 40, and so on in descending degrees of birth-rate, the categories so 
formed will not present, as they should according to the theory, an 
increasing scale of sex-ratios. But Dr. Diising appears justified in 
accounting for this anomaly by the fact that in a long tract of years 
there are in each district ups and downs of prosperity, with attendant 
variations in the birth-rate so violent as to mask the correspondence 
between high birth-rate and low proportion of males. It appears 
legitimate therefore with him to put in one category, not simply the 
place which on an average of years has a high sex-ratio, but the place 
with the time; e.g. in the category of birth-rate above 45 per 1,000, 
Dantzig, 1875-77; Marienwerder, 1873-80, &e.; in the category of 
birth-rate under 45 and over 40, Dantzig, 1873-74...Marienwerder, 
1881-83...; and so on. Thus rearranged the descending scale of birth- 
rates corresponds exactly with an ascending scale of sex-ratios. 

The proposition which connects a small excess of male births with 
a large birth-rate, connects it also with prosperity and abundance. 
But an independent principle, as we understand, is involved in the 
theory that the depletion of the adult male population caused by war 
is compensated by an increase in the excess of male births. Another 
independent principle connects a large proportion of females with 
‘crossing’ of breeds. Dr. Diising thus explains the well-known fact that 
the excess of male births is particularly small in towns. The less 
familiar variations in the sex-ratio according to the religion of the 
parents are similarly explained. With the Jews, owing to the7purity of 
their breed, the excess of males is particularly great. Conversely 
mixed marriages between Christians of different persuasions—corre- 
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sponding it is presumed to mixture of breed—are favourable to female 
births. In the case of the mixed marriages between Jews with 
Christians the large proportion of girls is quite overwhelming. But 
Dr. Diising with characteristic judgment and candour does not clutch at 
this piece of evidence ; which, tested by the theory of errors, is found 
not to be very valuable. 

The hypothesis that ‘crossing’ favours female births is used by 
Dr. Diising to account for another well-attested observation : namely, 
that the excess of males is remarkably small in the case of illegitimate 
births. Ina chapter devoted to the latter subject, Dr. Diising brings 
out the curious relation that, according as the proportion of illegitimate 
(to legitimate) births increases, the peculiar characteristics of illegiti- 
mate births diminish. May it be, he suggests, that, where illegitimacy is 
more of an institution, the condition of illicit unions approaches nearer 
to that of regular marriages ? We might thus account for the decrease, 
with the increase of illegitimacy, of at least one incident of that condi- 
tion, namely, the high proportion of the still-born which prevails among 
illegitimate births 

As it has long been known, the number of males who do not cross 
the threshoid of life is much greater than that of females, in the ratio 
about 130:100. Dr. Diising has moreover proved, by a rigorous use 
of the calculus, that this ratio diminishes as the proportion of still- 
births to births in general increases. He accounts for this observation 
by an ingenious and probable theory. 

The distinction between fact and theory is present to us while 
expressing our admiration for Dr. Diising’s researches. It is one 
thing to determine the mathematical probability that two averages 
differ significantly from each other; another thing to appreciate 
what Cournot calls the ‘ philosophical probability’ that a particular 
cause has operated. As that high authority on the theory of 
chance remarks, no attention would be due to a theory that the 
sex-ratio varied according as the day of birth was odd or even. 
Some such reflection may perhaps be suggested by our author's 
hypothesis that the ravages of war upon male life are repaired by the 
compensating action of generative nature. It must be remembered 
however that ‘ philosophical’ probability, though in a sense d priori, 
yet ultimately rests upon experience. Now Dr. Diising, in virtue of his 
earlier studies on the sex-ratio both for man and the inferior creation, 
may fairly. lay claim to just that wide conversance with the phenomena 
which constitutes a good authority on the question what hypotheses are 
worth submitting to statistical verification. We do not presume there- 
fore to criticise his physiological speculations. We content ourselves 
with expressing the wish that the present work might be translated 
into English as affording a particularly perfect example of the 
technique of statistics. 

F. Y. EpGeEwortH 
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The Divorce Problem. By W. F. Witucox, Ph.D. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law. Columbia College.] 


Tuis careful study in statistics is based upon the ‘ Report on 
Marriage and Divorce,’ made two years ago by the Commissioner of 
Labour, Hon. Carroll -D. Wright. ‘There is no reason to doubt the 
correctness of practically all the statements of fact in the Report,’ says 
Mr. Willcox. ‘It is a mine of information on the subject of divorce.’ 
... ‘Like other mines however it does not carry its ore on the surface ; 
it needs to be worked.’ Mr. Willcox has accomplished this task with 
success. 

One of the principal results obtained is the fact that the number of 
divorces is increasing, in the United States, at a rate more than twice 
the increase of population; and out of proportion to the increase of 
married couples by a no doubt large, though not an exactly ascertained, 
excess. Several particular cases of this general fact are considered. The 
increase among the negroes is particularly great, as the author shows 
by ranging the counties in groups according to the percentage of black 
population. In the several States, the decennial variation of divorce 
ranges from a decrease of 26 per cent. (in Connecticut) to an increase 
of 455 per cent. (in Alabama). Another category is formed by the 
increase of divorces grouped according to the duration. The method of 
measuring this increase raises some nice questions in the theory of 
averages.! Whatever kind of average we adopt, the author’s conclusion 
that ‘the duration of marriage before divorce is increasing with con- 
siderable rapidity’ comes out true. 

When we consider the prevalence of divorce as varying with other 
attributes beside time, we obtain additional interesting results. Divorce 
appears to be about four times as frequent among Protestants as 
Catholics; and between couples without children as between couples 
with children. Divorces among negroes are rather less frequent than 
among whites. This last result is not at all inconsistent with the 
statement which has been made above that the increase of divorce is 


1 Tf we arrange the divorces granted at the first of the periods, viz., 1867-71, ina 
curve of which each degree of the abscissa represents the number of years which 
a marriage has lasted, and the ordinate the number of marriages dissolved at the end 
of that number of years, the curve of frequency thus formed will be extremely 
unsymmetrical with its maximum ordinate at the point 3, and its right limb 
stretching out beyond the point 20. If we similarly represent the divorces 
granted at the second period, we shall obtain a nearly parallel curve of frequency at 
a greater height above the abscissa. Such being the facts (stated in the form of a 
table by Mr. Willcox), we have the following methods of representing them by a 
single average number. ‘ In the first five years (1867-71) the average was 8°86 years ; 
in the last five 9°59; in the first, one-half of the divorces were issued 6:13 years after 
marriage ; in the last, one-half within 6°83. The average [the arithmetic mean] has 
thus increased nearly nine months in fifteen years.’ We may add that the median 
(as indicated in the passage quoted) has increased by seven months ; and (as the table 
shows) the position of the greatest ordinate—the date at which divorce most frequently 
occurs—has been lengthened by about a year. 
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particularly great among the negroes. The double fact throws light 
upon the probable cause and significance of the increase of divorce 
among hitherto uneducated classes. We shall let our author speak for 
himself :— 


Imagine society as a huge pyramid in which the position of each individual is 
determined by his knowledge and wealth. Imagine a horizontal plane intersecting 
the pyramid to represent the divorce law of the community, and all persons above 
the plane as possessing so much knowledge and money that divorce is to them 
a theoretical possibility, which to those below it is not. If the plane be motionless, 
the rate of increase of divorce may be found; but if it be gradually sinking towards 
the base of the pyramid, and making divorce a practical possibility to an increasing 
proportion of the whole number, this change must affect the calculation. Such a 
descent of the divorce plane has been in progress in this country apparently for 
the past twenty years. . 


Two other less satisfactory explanations of the increase of divorce 
are adduced. The proportion of divorces granted for desertion has 
steadily risen, from 34 per cent. in 1867 to 40 per cent. in 1886. 
Again, ‘ divorces are most frequent where women are most emancipated, 
and the percentage granted to the wife in such communities is excessive. 
For the whole country the percentage to women is increasing.’ On this 
point it may be interesting to hear more at large the opinion of one who 
has studied the whole subject so carefully. 


The economic emancipation of women, in the forms it has thus far assumed, is 
attended by an assimilation of the work of wage-earning women to that of men. 
Marriage, however, is fundamentally grounded on the differences, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral, between the sexes. . . So far as the training of the two sexes 
prior to marriage has been identical, one or other must be ill-fitted for that life ; so 
far as woman’s work has become masculine, her ability to make and keep a home 
happy is diminished. The result appears most clearly in the wage-earning popula- 
tion, where a girl’s marriage is less often a change from one home to another, and 
more often a change from a factory into a home. It is in just these cases that 
divorce is most frequent. 


F. Y. EDGEWORTH 


Capital, Labour, and Trade, and the Outlook. Plain Papers by 
MARGARET BENSON. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 


THE epithet ‘plain’ has seldom been better deserved. Miss 
Benson rivals Miss Martineau in the art of simple illustrations. Take, 
for instance, the following lesson on efficiency of money :— 


Two men went to the Derby with a barrel of beer to sell. One man had a 
threepenny-bit in his pocket. They were partners in the barrel, and as they went 
they added up the profit they would make at threepence a glass. But the day was 
hot, and the first man wanted a glass. So he paid the second man the threepence, 
and drew himself a glass. Then the second man began to be thirsty too, so he drew 
a glass, and paid back the threepence to the first man; and as the day grew hotter 
and the road dustier, the first man paid back the threepence, and the second man paid 
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it back again ; and it is needless to say that finally the barrel did not get to the races. 
Well, the point of the story is this—Was the value of that barrel only threepence, 
because there was only one threepenny-bit—paid for it over and over again ? 


An equally lively lesson on the truths and fallacies connected with 
the notion of ‘ giving employment’ is thus wound up :— 

Suppose yourself to have waked up one morning and found... . that a law 
had been put into operation that no one was any longer to have any luxuries. How 
you would rub your eyes when you looked round the room and found that all your 
pictures had gone! The photograph of your son at sea, where is it? youask. ‘ Oh, 
the Inspector took that yesterday,” says your wife; “he said it was only a luxury.” 
‘‘ But where are the chairs and tables?”’’ you say, surprised. ‘ Oh, those are going 
to be used for firewood.” 


And so on. 

The end of it would seem to me an immense population working all their days 
iving on the bare necessaries of life, no little comforts, no amusements, no learning 
except what will help you to produce faster, no religion. 


In fact, like a community of ants. 

Solomon said, ‘‘ Go to the ant,”’ but he never said you were to stop there ; ‘‘ Con- 
sider her ways and be wise,’’ but he never told you to consider her ends. 

Miss Benson, while as simple as Miss Martineau, is more accurate. 
She teaches the modern doctrine of ‘ final’ utility and sacrifice ; mostly 
by way of short statement rather than parable, which is perhaps 
less suited to those very abstract principles. For instance, the gist of 
one lesson is— 

Labour and Capital are paid out of their joint produce according to their com- 
parative efficiency, and this rate of payment measures the Cost of Abstinence of the 
final supply of Capital, and is determined by the labourers’ Standard of Comfort. 


In her admiration for the principle of competition Miss Benson 
seems to recall an earlier age. 

We cannot get a distinct notion of what is ‘ fair’ payment, what the ‘ real work’ 
or value of work is, or what return for it is ‘just,’ except by determination of market 
value. 


It is ingeniously argued that an intuition as to the just rate of 
wages, the labourer’s share of the total produce, involves an intuition 
as to what is the just rate of interest. ‘ Would my instinct on this 
point coincide with that of all fair-minded people? I confess I should 
not like to trust my moral sense in this matter.’ This severe doctrine 
is qualified by the distinction between ‘ competition ’ and the ‘ hindrance 
to competition.’ The outcome of a full and, as it seems to us, fair 
discussion of the issues between Socialism and laissez-faire is: ‘ What 
we must do is not to do away with competition, but to make it 
really free and fair by equalizing opportunities as much as possible.’ 
It might have been well to state more explicitly the relation between 
this unfettered competition and ‘organization,’ or trades-unionism, which 
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in the case of female labour, at least, the writer recommends as a 
panacea. This difficulty might have been cleared up, and the useful- 
ness of an excellent primer would have been enhanced if references to 
original authorities had been given less sparingly. The writer of a 
text-book should both point to higher worlds of knowledge, and lead 
the way. Miss Benson does the latter only. 


F. Y. EpGEWORTH 


The Grasshopper in Lombard Street. By JoHN BrppuLPH MARTIN. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Maxapifouev oe, rérmE. We pronounce ‘The Grasshopper’ happy 
in its design and execution. ‘The annals of a business transacted 
from a time almost immemorial, on a spot which has for very nearly 
seven centuries been the centre of the commerce and the finance of 
England,’ are traced by one of the inheritors of that long-established 
business, one of the partners of the time-honoured bank at 68 Lombard 
Street. In tracing the origin of this city bank and its rustic emblem 
we are carried back to the age of Sir Thomas Gresham, whose family crest 
was the grasshopper. Mr. Martin rejects the legendary explanation of 
the crest : that Sir Thomas Gresham, having been exposed as a castaway 
infant in a field, was discovered by a casual passer-by, whose attention 
had been attracted by the chirping of a grasshopper. Gresham was 
a college friend of Dr. J. Caius, and it is probably not accidental that 
the account of Gonville and Caius College is inscribed in the books of 
the bank from a very early date to the present time. After Gresham 
the next considerable figure in the annalsis Sir Richard Martin, Master 
of the Mint in the reign of Elizabeth, who, if not a direct ancestor, at 
any rate used the same armorial bearings as the Martins of the Grass- 
hopper, and is the eponymous hero of a race who, both in practice 
and theory, have dealt so successfully with money. Next we read of 
‘Charles Duncomb and Richard Kent at the Grasshopper in Lumbard 
Street’ among the ‘goldsmiths that keep running cashes’ in the reign 
of Charles II. Thomas Martin, the direct ancestor of ‘the present 
ancestor of the annalist, entered the business about two hundred years 
ago. <A grateful posterity still cherishes his maxims or ‘ proper con- 
siderations for persons concerned in the banking business’; among 
which we read—-‘ Not to boast of great surplus or plenty of money,’ 
‘ Avoid unprofitable business, especially when attended with trouble 
and expense.’ There are other more technical maxims; and indeed the 
particulars which Mr. Martin extracts from the records of his ancestors 
as to the banking business of earlier ages will be of great value to the 
specialist. The chapters relating to the premises in Lombard Street 
will reward the antiquary. The work, primarily a family monograph, 
possesses interest for wide sections of the public. 

F. Y. EpGeEwortH 
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The Silver Situation in the United States. By J. W. Taussia, 
LL.B., Ph. D.; Assistant Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University. American Economic Association. 
January 1892. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., London. 


Proressor TaussiG hardly does justice to his subject in the title of 
his book. It is an account and criticism of the ‘silver situation’ in 
the United States ; of the circumstances of banking and currency in 
that country as created or modified by the agitation in favour of silver 
or bimetallism and the consequent legislation; but it is something 
more. In order to describe the silver situation correctly, Mr. Taussig 
has found it necessary, in the first part of the present book, dealing 
with the history since 1878, to describe the main banking and currency 
changes in the United States since 1878, and not merely the silver 
changes. The two things are entangled inextricably. The description 
is full of interest to the economic student. In no country in the 
world is so much happening in ‘money’ as there is in the United 
States at this moment and has been for the last twenty years. 
Nothing there is fixed. Twenty years ago the paper circulation of the 
United States consisted of inconvertible paper (greenbacks) issued by 
the Government, and of National Bank notes authorised and controlled 
by the Government, though issued by several hundred different banks, 
in nearly equal parts. The banks were also subjected to numerous 
regulations in their purely banking business, while one condition of 
the issues was the holding of an amount of Government debt in the 
proportion of a hundred of debt to ninety of issue. About fourteen 
years ago, however, the paper ceased to be inconvertible and specie 
payments were resumed on a gold basis, while a process of paying off 
debt began, which ended in the cancellation of so much of the bank 
issues, because it no longer paid the banks to hold the debt. At the 
same time, just when specie payments were resumed, instead of the 
resumption being consistently carried out, Mr Bland carried his 
famous Bland Act ordering the purchase and coinage of so much 
silver monthly and the circulation of silver so coined as legal tender, 
while provision was also made for a new species of paper called silver 
certificates issued against the deposit of silver coins. Finally in the 
course of 1890 another Silver Act was passed directing the purchase, 
but not the coinage, of so much silver monthly, and the payment for 
these purchases in new Treasury notes, occupying much the same legal 
position as the old greenbacks, and being equally unlimited legal 
tender. Instead therefore of the greenbacks and National Bank 
notes which they possessed in equal quantities twenty years ago, the 
United States have now got a motley paper currency of greenbacks, 
National Bank notes, gold certificates, silver certificates, new Treasury 
notes, currency certificates, and possibly other forms of paper 
money. So great has been the transformation in so short a time, 
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while changes in banking laws proper have been not infrequent. One 
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result for the student of all this incessant unrest and change is a 
labyrinthine system of currency which hardly any one can make out 
who has not followed the turnings and windings of legislation under 
the contradictory influences which have from time to time prevailed. 
Mr. Taussig’s merit is that he furnishes a clue to this labyrinth. He 
traces out clearly the main changes which have occurred, the ideas 
which led to them, and the consequences, expected and unexpected, that 
have ensued. If other and even greater changes are impending, as 
surely they are, a book like this must form the preparation of any one 
who wishes to follow up the subject, or who wishes to have some idea 
of what may happen in a country which pulls about its financial and 
monetary system every other year and which is continually swayed in 
the business by contradictory influences. 

The main points of the history as regards silver are, first, the way 
in which room was made by executive arrangements for the circulation 
of silver certificates, which at first, being redundant, would not cir- 
culate at all; and, next, the way in which the natural growth of the 
United States helped to absorb the additional paper which was 
gradually forced on the market in pursuance of the Bland Acts. The 
silver certificates were made room for largely by the cancellation of 
the small denominations of other kinds of paper, principally the green- 
backs, and the substitution for them of small denominations of silver 
certificates. The result is clearly shown by a table at p. 45 of Mr. 
Taussig’s book. Whereas in 1886 out of 650 million dollars of green- 
backs, bank notes, silver certificates, and silver dollars, the sum of 173 
million dollars was in twenty-dollar denominations, of which fifty-five 
million dollars were greenbacks, seventy-three million dollars bank 
notes, and forty-four million dollars silver certificates, it is found that 
in 1890 the total circulation was 773 million dollars, of which 183 
million dollars were in twenty-dollar denominations (not a great 
increase), and of these twenty-dollar denominations no fewer than 111 
millions were greenbacks, forty-five millions bank notes, and only 
twenty-six millions silver certificates. Thus, the greenback circulation 
for large denominations increased, the total issue being unchanged, while 
that of bank notes and silver certificates declined. At the same time, 
while the total issue of bank notes had declined, the total issue of 
silver certificates had increased from ninety-five to 293 million dollars. 
Thus room had been made for the issue of silver certificates by the 
cancellation in part of the small denominations of other paper. As to 
the growth of the total circulation owing to the growth of the total 
population in numbers and wealth, Mr. Taussig’s estimate is that the 
increase one year with another is twenty to thirty million dollars, an 
estimate perhaps in excess, but the calculations are too minute to 
follow out here. From this it is easy to calculate—and this is the 
drift of a great deal of the present essay—that the United States in 
currency affairs is palpably driving on to the rocks. The forced issue 
of paper under the last Bland Act of 1890 being about fifty million 
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dollars per annum, and the natural growth of the demand for paper 
being twenty to thirty million dollars only, it is easy to see that the 
forced issue must before long become redundant, with the usual con- 
sequences that follow in the train of redundant paper. If the United 
States are to avoid financial mischiefs of a serious kind, another 
change in their currency legislation must be made before long. 

I have taken up so much space with what appears to me the more 
important and novel part of Mr. Taussig’s work in a scientific view 
that there is little room left for an account of his views on silver. As 
is well known, Mr. Taussig is ‘ anti-silver’ and ‘anti-bimetallic,’ and 
his argument, it may be noticed, is mainly based on the contention 
that in fact gold has been an adequately stable standard of value, and 
that tampering with currency is a dangerous practice. His remarks 
on the distinction between the appreciation of gold as regards com- 
modities only, while incomes expressed in gold have been stationary or 
have increased a little, are much in accordance with the views put 
forward and explained elaborately in a paper which I read at the 
Statistical Society in 1888, on ‘ Recent Changes in Prices and Incomes 
Compared.’ Though I could not agree with his remarks altogether, 
his treatment appears to be in every way excellent, and to hit the 
happy mean between the strong language of some silver men as to the 
evils of the appreciation of gold and the dangerous expressions of some 
economists and public men who are disposed to pooh-pooh the ap- 
preciation of gold altogether. Mr. Taussig’s language on the mischief 
generally of currency agitation seems worth quoting :— 

‘ Lastly, there is an objection to a change to a silver standard, or 
to any proposal of the sort, less tangible perhaps than those stated 
hitherto, yet more important and fundamental. It is an objection to 
the morale of the thing; to the disposition to tinker with the currency 
as a remedy for real or fancied evils. The present agitation in the 
United States for the use of silver is not the result of those consider- 
ations which have been discussed in this paper, and which have moved 
economists of eminence to advocate bimetallism. The reader may 
have been struck by the fact that the reasoning of the preceding pages 
touches only a small part of the ordinary arguments advanced in this 
country by the silver advocates. Most of their arguments are for an 
increase in the currency on general principles. These apply in favour 
of the issue of a flood of paper money as readily as they do in favour 
of the silver standard, and are mingled with schemes that can have no 
respectable backing, like that for Government issues on the pledge of 
grain or land. Such reasons of real weight as may be advanced in 
favour of bimetallism are not to be rejected merely because they keep 
bad company. But the general character of the present silver agitation 
is certainly a strong argument against it. It is born of restlessness 
and ignorance. Whenever an era of real or apparent depression sets 
in, some portion of the community ascribes it to a single cause—the 
tariff, the railways, the currency—and looks for great things from the 
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removal of that one cause. The most common panacea is the increase 
of the currency ; and the silver agitation is only one form of the resort 
to this panacea. No lesson just now is more important for American 
democracy than that stability is the first quality needed in the medium 
of exchange, and that only harm can result from experimenting with 
it and looking to changes in it for the cure of real or fancied evils.’ 

The most disappointing part of the book is Mr. Taussig’s endorse- 
ment of Mr. Fairchild’s scheme for regulating the paper issues of the 
United States Government in future, still on purchases of silver, but 
the purchases to have no mechanical limit when paper was required 
and to ‘cease whenever the dead silver accumulated in the Treasury 
up to a certain amount.’ Mr. Taussig does not endorse this as an 
ideal plan, but in despair apparently of any proper consideration being 
given to the subject in the United States. Is it so impossible for a 
plan based on sound principles to be received and discussed in that 
great country, especially after the lessons of the mischiefs of a bad 
monetary system which they are now receiving and are likely still to 
receive ? A counsel of despair is hardly what we should expect from 
an economist of Mr. Taussig’s standing. But this criticism is not 
intended to abate in any way the estimate above given of the book 
as a whole, which should be commended to all business .men and 
economists in this country and abroad, who wish to understand 
what is going on in United States ‘money.’ 

OBERT GIFFEN 


The Path towards Knowledge. By Pror. W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 
(Methuen, 1891.) 
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Mucu of this volume is beyond the province of the Economic 
Journal ; but it contains several lectures and addresses on economical 
topics by which the economist may profit, while he keeps in mind that 
with one exception they were not intended for him but for a popular 
audience. 

The one exception is the paper on the ‘ Malthusian principle’ 
which was read to the British Association in 1883. We see from this 
paper that the Professor’s view of economic method was the same nine 
years ago as it is now; then as now he teaches us how to thin down 
our general principles. 

Briefly the process is as follows. The common statement is ‘ that 
population constantly tends to increase faster than the means of sub- 
sistence are increased’ (p. 26). This (says Dr. Cunningham) must 
read, at the utmost ‘population has tended to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence’ (p. 27), because we can only judge of a present 
tendency by means of past experience. But it must not read even so. 
The expression ‘tended’ is ambiguous; we must ask not what 
population has tended to do, but what it has actually done (p. 29). 
In short we must content ourselves with a record of bare facts: 
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‘Population has generally increased up to the relative limit set by the 
power of procuring subsistence,’ &c. (29). 

We might be justified in asking whether, if we are thus to take the 
facts empirically without the light of a principle, we ought to allow 
ourselves to speak as our author does of ‘a force of which all admit 
the reality but which is constantly counteracted by other forces’ (29), 
or even of ‘a power of procuring subsistence.’ Surely even a force 
that is constantly counteracted is a ‘tendency’ in the sense in which 
Malthus spoke of tendencies, and implies as much uniformity of human 
nature as Malthus ever assumed. Indeed if human nature were not 
semper et ubique unifoym to this extent, the rival organization which 
Dr. Cunningham sets against Socialism (in another of the Essays in 
this volume) would be enfeebled in one of its strongest faculties, its 
power of missionary effort ; it could not count on the universal presence 
of a capacity to receive it. 

Happily our author is not so thoroughly inoculated with the virtue 
of his own method that he does not relish of the older theories. The 
essay on Education (one of the most genial and happy of the series) 
gives proof that he can observe a ‘tendency’ perfectly well when he 
chooses (chap. 9, p. 109), and that he even recognizes the existence of 
economical laws—‘ the laws which describe the regular ways in which 
nraterial wealth is accumulated and used in our modern Society’ 
(p. 98). J. Bonar 


Il Socialismo Cattolico. By Francesco $8. Nitti. Second 
Edition, pp. 417. Turin: Roux. 1891. 


Sicnor Nitti proposes to study in a series of volumes all the 
principal forms of modern socialism, including religious socialism, 
anarchical socialism, collectivism, and State socialism. ‘ And in this 
by no means easy work,’ he says, ‘which I hope to complete in a 
comparatively short space of time, I desire to keep myself free from 
the bias both of passion and of prejudice; I desire that my work, 
while reflecting my own economic ideas, should be nothing else than a 
true and ample representation of the socialist movement and _ of 
socialist doctrines.’ Though other writers have already done this 
same work (for instance, M. de Laveleye and Mr. Rae), there is room 
enough for Signor Nitti’s volumes. Books on socialism get quickly out 
of date, for the theories and emotions which make it up are changing 
in form and strength while we observe them. He has the advantage, 
moreover, of working on a large scale—a very considerable advantage 
in dealing with a subject on which the author’s own views are of less 
importance than the materials which his industry gathers. In his first 
volume he has succeeded admirably in his attempt to give an unbiassed, 
full, and faithful account of Catholic socialism ; and if the other volumes 

Cobbett is mentioned (27) as maintaining against Dr. Price that the English 
population had increased in the eighteenth century. Is not Howlett intended ? 
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are as good, the series will form the most important work on the whole 
movement of socialism which has yet been written. 

In using the title ‘ Catholic Socialism’ instead of ‘ Christian 
Socialism,’ Signor Nitti has emphasised the relatively small part 
which Protestant Churches have played in the movement. 
Maurice and Kingsley may in some sense be called the pioneers ; 
but the influence of the Protestant socialists of recent years— 
the Guild of St. Matthew among ourselves, the German pastors 
Todt and Stécker (whom somebody called ‘the Boulanger of 
Christian socialism ’)—-is slight compared with the great force which is 
being exerted from within the Catholic Churgh. Protestantism as a 
whole has kept to the most strict and respectable political economy. 

Signor Nitti proceeds to review in detail the various phases of 
Catholic socialism, its leaders, and their opinions, influence and work. 
It has passed through several stages in its rapid development. 
Economie liberty, leaving society in disorganisation and anarchy, is 
denounced as an immoral and unchristian thing. A reorganisation of 
industry is required. For the protection of the weak and the fostering 
of the sense of social duty (and in the interest also of the Church itself, 
which suffers when men are left to themselves) we must revive the 
principle of the ancient guilds and adapt it to modern needs. The 
bolder Catholic reformers would by the arm of the State make this a 
compulsory matter, feeling that the evil is too great to be otherwise 
dealt with. Many, however, have rejected the idea of such compulsion, 
not indeed from any love of individual liberty, but because the hetero- 
geneous elements of which compulsory corporations would be composed 
would deprive them of moral unity and effective strength. But, whether 
free or compulsory, this complete reorganisation is an ideal not capable 
of immediate realisation, though steps towards it can be taken by 
encouraging under the guidance of the Church the formation of 
industrial associations. In the meantime Catholics must be active in 
securing measures of immediate protection for the weak, and for this 
work the influence of the Church is not enough. ‘Those Catholics delude 
themselves,’ said Vogelsang, the leader of the the movement in Austria, 
‘who think that through the Church alone can the social question be 
solved: for the evils of our modern society, preyed upon by 
capitalism, it is vain to hope for a remedy without the energetic 
intervention of the State.’ Thus by a gradual progress over the 
greater part of the Continent has grown up a vigorous and 
often aggressive Catholic party, carrying on a political agitation for 
State intervention in favour of women and children, for compulsory short 
hours, for forcing the payment of a fair wage, and generally for 
making the State the defender of the poor against the rich. Led by 
Hitze in Germany, Vogelsangin Austria, Decurtius in Switzerland, and 
the Comte de Mun in France (to mention some of the chief names in 
Signor Nitti’s pages), the progressive Catholics, zealous to reform society 
in the name of God, have become a very formidable political power ; and 
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especially in Germany and Austria (where socialism has gained great 
strength by association with an anti-Semitic agitation), recent restrictive 
legislation has been in a large measure due to their effort. Only in 
Italy have they remained inactive. There, as Signor Nitti points out, 
political agitation on their part could not fail to have an anti-patriotic 
and anti-national bearing, while the vicinity of the Papacy renders 
almost impossible great individual initiative. 

Signor Nitti concludes with an interesting chapter on the attitude of 
the Vatican in face of the social question, and in an appendix reprints 
Leo XIII.’s encyclical of December 28, 1878, his address to the French 
pilgrims in October, 1889, and the encyclical of last year. From the 
indiscriminate denunciation in 1878 of those ‘‘qui diversis ac pene 
barbaris nominibus Socialistae, Communistae vel Nihilistae appellantur,’ 
to the benign and moderate argument of the latest utterance, the change 
is very significant. There is now on the part of Rome a clear recogni- 
tion of the danger of leaving the work of social reform in the hands of 
violent and irreligious men. And that is the danger which those who are 
somewhat loosely called Catholic socialists have all along been seeking 
to avert. The Pope dwells upon the sacredness of the right of private 
property, but no Catholic socialist of any importance has maintained a 
contrary doctrine. 

~ No one need turn to Signor Nitti in the hope of finding that the 
Roman Catholic Church has thrown much new light on any economical 
problem. But his book contains much of interest and value to such 
as are anxious to appreciate the great forces which are at work in 
producing economical changes. 

G. P. MacDoNELL 


Religion. Par G. bE Mouinari. 1 vol. Paris: GUILLAUMIN ET 
CIE., 1892. 


Ir may appear strange to mention inthe Heonomie Journal a book 
entitled Religion, but M. de Molinari would have been justified in 
entitling it La Religion au Point de Vue Economique, as he has entitled 
an earlier work La Morale Economique. Its originality consists 
in its retracing the progressive evolution of religious feeling in strict 
connection with the economic evolution of society. As an instance, we 
may quote the explanation given of the rising, first of sorcerers, and then 
of a body of priests, who, says the author, could not exist as long as 
society was too poor to maintain them, and ‘until a larger supply of 
subsistence allowed the introduction of the division of labour.’ We 
may also mention the distinction drawn between paganism, the gods of 
which were to be propitiated with offerings, and which was consequently 
a costly religion, and Christianity, which was a cheap religion, as ‘ the 
motive of the God of the Christians was the love of mankind and its 


interests and not His own.’ 
Although strongly anti-socialistic, M. de Molinari is not at all the 
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extreme individualist which some people imagine, and he asserts that, 
in case of antagonism, the happiness of the species must take precedence 
of the happiness of the individual. To secure due regard for this claim, 
the proper cultivation of the moral sense cannot be dispensed with; 
on this point the author follows very much the same lines as 
many moral philosophers. But he is convinced that without the 
assistance of religious feeling, the moral sense will be unable to 
achieve the necessary economic reforms. ‘Economics must en- 
lighten conscience on the nuisances caused by the vices and imper- 
fections of the individual and collective governments, and religion must 
provide its moral equipment.’ Without this prop, man will not strive 
to conquer his passions and the prompting of his egoistic interests. 

Another desideratum is to be realized in order to achieve this end. 
‘The highest branches of human activity, such as religious, artistic, or 
literary culture, must submit to the law of competition as well as the 
lowest and material ones. In all countries, and at all times, the healthy 
effects of religious competitions. . . have been verified, as well as the 
laxity and corruption arising from monopolies.’ 

This of course applies to the latterly much discussed question of the 
separation of Church and State in France. M. de Molinari is of opinion 
that, effected in a spirit of justice, and not of prejudiced hostility, it 
would give a new vitality to religious feeling, and thus further an 
equitable solution of the economic and social problems of our times. 
E. CasTELOT 


The New York State Reformatory in Elmira. By ALEXANDER 
WINTER, F.S.S. With a Preface by Havelock Ellis. (Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1891.) 

Tus volume gives an interesting account of a singular experiment 
in the reformation of criminals. The Elmira reformatory is intended for 
the reception of first offenders between sixteen and thirty years of age. 
The Elmira system aims rather at curing than at punishing offenders. 
Its object is to educate the criminal out of crime. By means of an 
elaborate system of marks for labour, for good conduct and for 
proficiency in the studies which form a large part of the discipline of 
Elmira, each offender is enabled to make his own position. Placed on 
his arrival in what is known as the second grade, he may by good 
behaviour rise into the first, or by bad behaviour sink into the third 
zrade, and his status and comfort will vary accordingly. How long he 
shall be detained depends chiefly upon himself, for, although he may 
not be imprisoned longer than the period named in his sentence, he may 
be discharged before it has expired. But the time of his discharge 
does not depend wholly upon the marks earned by him. The super- 
intendent personally acquaints himself with the character of each 
patient, and for this purpose makes diligent inquiry into all his 
antecedents. Only when the superintendent feels satisfied that there 
has been a real amendment, is the criminal set free before serving his 
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full time. Released on parole, he is still kept under the eye of the 
authorities, but this is effected with the help of such persons as a 
parent or employer, never through the agency of the police. Mr. 
Winter states that the prospect of regaining freedom has been found 
sufficient to arouse ‘the most insusceptible and dormant character,’ a 
fact the more surprising when we consider how agreeable life must be 
at Elmira. 

It is true that the prisoners have to rise at half-past five and that 
they spend eight hours a day in bodily exertion, either in learning a 
handicraft or in practising it, or in military drill. But there are no 
disciplinary punishments. The situation of the reformatory is healthy 
and charming; the buildings are spacious and admirably fitted up ; 
whilst the two daily meals, if the quality be in keeping with the varied 
and substantial bill of fare, are such as might appear on a decent 
middle-class table. The establishment has a weekly journal, the 
Summary, a sort of Review of Reviews ; and an excellent reference and 
lending library, adapted, as far as may be, to the various intellectual and 
moral needs of the different inmates. The educational course extends 
from the elements of knowledge to the elevated subjects of ancient and 
modern history, English and American literature, politics, political 
economy, and practical ethics ; whilst leisure is found for conversation, 
scientific lectures, concerts, and such other relaxations as befit persons 
intent upon self-improvement. No wonder that the young men who 
emerge from Elmira are in great request among employers. The only 
wonder is that there should be any young man in New York State able 
to resist the temptation of committing that first offence which opens 
the doors of an institution so comfortable and so fully equipped. 

How does it all work? the amazed reader may ask. Well, that is 
not easy to answer with assurance. Ten per cent. of the criminals 
admitted into Elmira prove incurable, and of late years it has been 
found advisable to lengthen the period of detention. About eighty per 
cent. of those released are said to do well; but the precise figure is 
uncertain, since the authorities necessarily lose sight of many of the 
former inmates, and in such cases the percentage of those who fall can 
only be guessed. Institutions on the model of Elmira are multiplying 
in the United States; but the proportion of criminals to honest men 
seems to increase notwithstanding. We are told, and it is natural to 
believe, that the Elmira system demands in the superintendent absolute 
devotion to his task and profound insight into character. Where these 
are found, the results may be as good as Mr. Winter believes that they 
are at Elmira. But without these a system so indulgent could only 
pamper vice. Both Mr. Winter and the authorities of Elmira seem to 
us greatly to exaggerate the influence of comfort upon sinners. 
.They adopt, for example, ‘the theory that bodily health is the funda- 
mental condition of practical ethics’ (p, 46). How many hopelessly 
invalided women have been beautiful souls! Were Alcibiades and 
Cellini strictly virtuous ? F. C. MontaGue 
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The Destitute Alien in Great Britain. A Series of Papers Dealing 
with the subject of Foreign Pauper Immigration. Arranged 
and edited by ArRNoLD WuitE. (London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1892.) 


THE mere enumeration of the titles of these papers will suffice to 
show that they do not form a well-connected series. The Huguenot 
and Flemish Invasion, Should Government Interfere? The Moral 
Aspect, Statutory and Official Provisions, The Imperial Aspect, The 
Italian Aspect, and Foreign Pauper Immigration, are enough to bewilder 
all but a very diligent and highly analytical reader. As the several 
articles appear to have been written without any reference to each 
other, they must be separately judged. By far the best is the article 
on Foreign Pauper Immigration by Mr. Jeyes, which attempts to 
measure the extent of the evil, and proposes the moderate remedy of 
refusing admission to persons without visible means of subsistence. 
Much inferior is the Reverend Mr. Reaney’s article on the Moral Aspect, 
setting forth the moral grounds for checking the Jewish immigration. 
Mr. Reaney indulges too freely in vague and verbose accusation, un- 
supported by solid evidence. Such charges are apt to excite sympathy 
for the class accused. He alleges that, wherever Jewish immigrants 
congregate, the standard of character and morals among English people 
declines. It may be so, but if so, some definite facts, figures, or 
instances ought to be procurable in support of such a proposition. Do 
thieves and prostitutes form a larger proportion of such Jews than of 
the general population? Do such Jews contribute more than their 
share to the annual total of illegitimate births? There can be no 
pleasure in asking such questions, but Mr. Reaney might fairly be 
required to grapple with them. Just because these unfortunate people 
are aliens in blood, aliens in language, aliens in religion, they are 
especially entitled to rigorous fair play. Even the unbelieving Jew 
should not be deprived of his character except on due proof. 

Mr. McArthur warmly presses upon us the example set by our 
colonies, but in his warmth alleges somewhat inconsistent arguments. 
- In excluding Chinese labour, he says, the Australians wish ‘to exclude 
a moral plague which may turn a great city into a modern Sodom,’ 
whilst he quotes Sir Henry Parkes as saying that it is prudent to 
exclude the Chinese because ‘they are a superior set of people, be- 
longing to a nation of an old and deep-rooted civilization.’ Hither 
reason may be a good reason, but either reason weakens the other. 
Mr. Shaw’s article on the Huguenot and Flemish Invasion is inter- 
esting in itself and creditable to the fairness of the editor, for it tells once 
more the story of the benefits which England in time past received 
from the influx of Flemish and French Protestants. But nowhere in 
this volume do we find a thorough and systematic treatment of foreign 
pauper immigration. The first thing necessary is the collection and 
statement of all the facts that can be ascertained. If anything remains 
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doubtful, the next thing is to press for better statistics. It does appear 
that in this respect there is room for much improvement, which might 
be secured by the exertions of those who take an interest in the 
question. When our information is complete, it will be time to ask for 
legislation. Nobody, we think, can deny the right of a State to exclude 
from its soil persons plainly unfit to be citizens. But we should be on 
our guard against the universal prejudice which ascribes such unfitness 
to all persons who are very different from ourselves. Our treatment of 
the foreign pauper should be guided by that enlarged prudence which 
looks to the permanent interest of the commonwealth, not by a blind 
antipathy such as now influences the Russians in their treatment of 
the Jews. 
F. C. MonraGurE 


The Condition of Labour: An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII, 
With an Appendix containing the Encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII. on the Condition of Labour. By Henry 
GEORGE. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co. London: 1892.) 

AN ordinary reader of the recent Encyclical of the Pope will not 
detect in it the faintest allusion to Mr. George’s ‘simple and 
sovereign remedy’ of the single tax on land values, but Mr. George 
himself, with his ear full of the one idea that continues to engross him, 
hears the word ‘single tax,’ ‘ single tax,’ ‘single tax,’ resounding from 
every successive paragraph. He believes that the Pope, while nominally 
attacking the Socialists, is all the time really hitting at the advocates of 
the single tax through the Socialists’ ribs. He means more than merely 
this, that the arguments of the Encyclical are as applicable against the 
one set of people as against the other, for he says, ‘ Its most strikingly 
pronounced condemnations are directed against a theory which we 
who hold it know to be deserving of support’; and again, ‘ Your 
Encyclical will be seen by those who carefully analyze it to be directed 
not against Socialism, which in moderate form you favour, but 
against what we in the United States call the single tax.’ The object 
of the present letter, accordingly, is not to enlighten the Pope about the 
merits of a remedy which he has ignored, but to defend that remedy 
against his Holiness’s ‘most strikingly pronounced,’ but as far as 
we can see, wholly imaginary—or at least implicit and unconscious— 
condemnations. The letter is written with all that acuteness, vigour, 
and ready illustration which would render Mr. George so formidable a 
controversialist if his over-mastering idea of the virtues of the single tax 
did not constantly enter and enthral his judgment, and he has on the pres- 
ent occasion an evident delight in a foeman with whom he feels himself 
entitled to discuss the question of the single tax as first and foremost a 
great problem in theological ethics. His chief aim is to impress upon 
his Holiness the cardinal importance of the distinction between 
property in things created by God and property in things made by 
man. With respect to private property in the latter class of things 
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he is entirely agreed with the Pope in defending its lawfulness, and 
goes far beyond the Pope in defending its sanctity, for not only does he 
declare it to be robbery to attempt anything like a compulsory 
communism of the products of individual labour, but he says it 
is robbery even to tax them for the ordinary requirements of public 
revenue ; it is morally wrong to impose a tax on any product of human 
industry, because it is contravening the manifest intention of God, who 
in creating land endowed it with a power of acquiring unearned in- 
crements of value, for the very purpose of providing a source of revenue 
for the common needs of society. So charmed is he with the simplicity 
of this arrangement that he tells the Pope the law of rent is the chief 
proof we now possess of the existence of a beneficent God, but he does 
not think it necessary to consider what amount of revenue might be 
expected from this providential source nor what is to be done when 
the increment is largely converted into a decrement as it has been 
during recent years. 

In regard to the right of property in land Mr. George’s present 
volume still leaves his precise position a little ambiguous. Sometimes 
he speaks as if the rights of the community in the land would be 
practically satisfied by the payment of this peculiar land tax amounting 
to the unearned share of the annual value of the land, and as if he 
would give the actual occupant of the land—subject always to this 
payment—an exclusive and undisturbed possession which differs from 
property in nothing but name. He seems sensible that the community 
gets most good out of the land when it is under individual appropriation, 
that nobody would sow if he were not assured the exclusive possession 
necessary to reap, or put out any productive labour on land more than on 
anything else without some security for enjoying its fruits, and he would 
even give the occupant not merely the permanent possession necessary 
for that purpose, but even a ‘ full liberty to give, sell, or bequeath ’ his 
holding. In short, he would endow him with far more rights of pro- 
perty than most English landowners enjoy, while objecting to permit him 
any right of property at all, and in the same way he admits all that the 
Pope says of the advantages of peasant proprietorship, but contends 
that these advantages could flourish quite as vigorously under his 
system, inasmuch as they all arise, not from exclusive and permanent 
property in land, but from exclusive and permanent possession of land. 
But presently we find Mr. George making promises to the new comer 
entirely inconsistent with this sacred and necessary exclusiveness of 
possession on the part of the prior occupant. Every man, he says, has a 
right to occupy himself, and that means that he has a right to get land 
to occupy himself with. Under Mr. George’s system he is to be provided 
with enough land for this purpose, apparently in spite of all previous 
appropriations. ‘Every one who wanted a piece of land for a house or 
for productive use could get it without purchase price and hold it even 
without tax, since the tax we propose would not fall on all land nor 
even on all land in use, but only on land better than the poorest land 
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in use.” This might do till the uncultivated land ran down, but after 
that what becomes of the holder’s undisturbed possession ? 
JOHN RAE 


The Factory and Workshop Acts 1878 to 1891. With Intro- 
duction, copious Notes, and an elaborate Index. By 
ALEXANDER REDGRAVE, C.B., Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector 
of Factories &c., and JASPER A. REDGRAVE, one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories. Fourth Edition, con- 
taining all the Exceptions granted by the Secretary of State. 
(Shaw & Sons. London.) 


BesIDEs the acts mentioned in its title-page this volume also con- 
tains those portions of other acts which the Inspectors of Factories are 
empowered to administer,—e.y. of the Truck Acts 1831 to 1887,—the 
Elementary Education Acts 1876 and 1890, the Education (Scotland) 
Act 1883, the Public Health Act 1875, the Protection of Children Act 
1889, and the Shop Hours Regulation Act 1886. The Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1878 is given in the present edition with all those 
sections omitted (though notified) which have been repealed by the 
amending act of 1891, and all the amendments made by the latter act 
_duly incorporated in their proper place, so that the whole may be read 
like a single act, and the amending act of 1891 is then printed 
separately for reference. The late chief inspector’s notes are brief but 
pointed and valuable. The index is very ample and carefully con- 
structed, and the introduction contains, besides a short sketch of the 
course of factory legislation, a handy tabular analysis of the acts 
as they now stand. 

JOHN RAE 


The State and Pensions for Old Age. By J. A. SPENDER, M.A. 
(Oxon.), with an Introduction by ARTHUR H. D. AcLAND, 
M.P. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Mr. SpENDER has given us a work excellent alike in conception and 
execution. He first tries to show from personal inquiries, made in 
many different parts of the country, the way the poor actually live in 
old age, the wages they are able to earn, and the resources they 
possess other than wages or parochial relief; he then considers the old 
age pauperism of England, the various continental schemes of national 
insurance for old age—German, French, Danish, and Italian—and the 
successive experiments and proposals of old age insurance in England, 
and finally winds up with a chapter on the financial and actuarial, 
and another on the economic and social, aspects of them. His book thus 
covers pretty well the whole field, and must prove a useful, as well as 
timely, manual of this question of the hour. 

The inquiry undertaken in the earlier chapters is beyond any single 
man’s powers, and ought really to be conducted regularly by the 
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Government in the interests of social hygiene. But if its results are 
partial, they are valuable and often impressive. We sometimes have 
touching glimpses of the straits in which old people pass their days, 
and sometimes, on the other hand, have most cheering facts, like the 
statement of one of the author’s correspondents in the Durham district, 
that ‘the proportion of men who are saving from £200 to £500 by the 
time they are fifty years of age is greatly on the increase.’ Mr. Spender 
owns that he has no means of arriving at the private resources of the old, 
the amount they may have in savings banks, and the like, and he has 
very little information to give us about the extent of working-class 
investments in building societies, his chapter on the resources of old 
age being chiefly devoted to the consideration of the superannuation 
provision of friendly societies, trade unions, and private firms. His 
account of the superannuation scheme of the Manchester Unity and 
other friendly societies is less favourable than Mr. Wilkinson’s, who 
seems, however, to have had access to later information. One of the 
best chapters in the book is on the wage-earning capacity of age, 
showing the differences in the period of decline in different trades. 
Mr. Spender’s correspondent gives a more favourable view of the textile 
workers in this respect than certain of the witnesses before the Labour 
Commission did, and some of his other figures encourage the hope that 
the full wage-earning capacity is capable of being prolonged. Isit a con- 
sequence of shorter hours that the Northumbrian miner can earn the 
best wage up to his fifty-fifth year, while the Yorkshire miner fails 
at forty-five? The fact will, at any rate, not fall under the rule which 
Mr. Spender finds to exist in agricultural labour—that where wages are 
maintained to a later period in one district than in another, they have 
stood on a lower level throughout. 

Mr. Spender writes sympathetically of the various pension schemes 
of the present day, but adheres to that of Mr. Booth, which, as he 
brings out, was virtually anticipated a century ago by Tom Paine, who 
proposed, in his ‘ Rights of Man,’ a universal State pension of £10 a year 
to every person over sixty. Mr. Spender’s treatment of the economic 
questions involved is not adequate, though it is true his space was 
limited. He arrives, for example, at the sound enough conclusion that 
a five-shilling State pension would not exercise any material effect on 
wages, but he does so by very imperfect argument. Then he puts forward 
with apparent approval the fallacious suggestion, on which many persons 
seem disposed to build too much, that because the poor rate is prac- 
tically a compulsory universal insurance fund, it therefore gives every 
contributory a definite right to a definite old age pension of say £13 a 
year. The poor rate is an insurance fund, it is true, but it is against 
poverty, and, to include a universal superannuation benefit for old age, 
the rate of contribution would have to be largely raised. The right 
at present is based on need, and the contributors have looked no 
further. JOHN Rak 
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The Alien Invasion. By W. H. Wruxtys, B.A., with an intro- 
ductory Note by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Bedford. 
(London: Methuen & Co.) 


THE chief fault of this book is that while it complains—and we 
think very justly—of the continued absence of all trustworthy in- 
formation on the extent of the evils it treats of, it proceeds 
to deliver opinions and recommend legislation as confidently as if 
trustworthy information on the facts were a matter of indifference. 
And its second fault is like the first, for, though the book is ostensibly 
directed against the immigration of destitute and unfit aliens only, 
it always argues as if the total alien immigration were destitute and 
unfit. Yet there can be no profitable discussion of the question unless 
this distinction is kept constantly in view and unless the number of the 
destitute and unfit is ascertained with some reasonable approach to 
accuracy. Moreover, what is a destitute and unfit alien? Mr. 
Wilkins seems to count aliens destitute and unfit merely because, 
being accustomed to a lower standard of living, they are content to 
work longer hours and take smaller wages than our own workpeople. 
An immigration of this fit though poor class of foreign labourers would, 
of course, not be unattended with dangers of its own, if it occurred 
on anything like a scale meriting Mr. Wilkins’s term ‘invasion,’ but 
at any rate it ought not to be mixed up with the entirely different and 
much simpler question of the immigration of the destitute and unfit. 

Mr. Wilkins’s book, however, may nevertheless be of considerable 
utility as a call to inquiry, for the information he has collected reveals 
at least sufficient potentiality of danger to enforce on Government the 
duty of ascertaining as far as possible the actual state of the facts. 
He has an especially good chapter on Italian immigration, the branch 
of the alien invasion, if his phrase may be used, which has received 
least attention because the immigrants enter into no competition with 
our own productive trades, but which, as Mr. Wilkins rightly thinks, 
is on that very account the most undesirable and pernicious branch of 
all, inasmuch as it is mainly an immigration of vagrants and accom- 
panied in many cases by an infamous traffic in the mendicancy of 
children that ought not to be tolerated. There are also some instruc- 
tive chapters on the legislation of continental countries, the United 
States, and the British Colonies on the subject of foreign immigration. 

JOHN Rae. 


To THE Epiror or The Economic Journal. 


Srr,—Mr. Montague’s notice of my book on Poverty} abounds in mis- 
representations and suggestiones falsi. 

So far from presumptuously ‘chastising the economists,’ I re- 
peatedly quote from them in support of my views—for which I 


1 In the Economic Journal for March 1892.—Tue Epiror. 
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throughout claim an economic foundation—whilst differing from 
Mr. George and Mr. Courtney. 

My statements as to food being dearer, and the poor not largely 
benefiting from imports, are ‘comprehensive inaccuracies.’ That I 
state what food, and why the benefit is comparatively small, is 
suppressed. I am rebuked because tea is known to the charwoman, 
and Australian wool provides cheap garments, although I specifically 
except tea and clothes! Nor (whilst my premises are misrepresented) 
is my conclusion challenged. 

Tithe rent-charge, I am sneeringly told, is tax upon rent—not toll 
levied on labour. Is the vicar’s (or the landlord’s) well-spread table 
evolved out of nothing, or furnished by the labourers ? 

My ‘assurance’ in intimating the wealthy are ignorant of social 
science causes nausea. Another material suppression. I have shown 
how the ignorance is manifested, especially dwelling on the fallacy that 
idle consumption is beneficent. 

‘The strength of my refutation’ of Mr. Courtney ‘may be fully 
felt’ in a quoted passage. Absolutely untrue. The passage refers to a 
single minor point. 

And so on. Space forbids more anent the distortions of indivi- 
dualistic bias. Of the real nature of the book nothing is said; for the 
poor no sympathy manifested. Yours obediently, 

JNO. GEO. GODARD 


Mr. Goparp’s objections to my review of his book refer partly 
to its general tone and partly to what he considers specific mis- 
representations. 

I should never think a sneer an adequate answer to an argument- 
But when an advocate of sweeping change displays extreme in- 
accuracy about existing facts, he lays himself open to more than 
scientific criticism. When he describes all who may be injured in the 
process of realizing his theory as ‘woefully ignorant,’ and treats 
with impertinence so serious and candid a writer as Mr. Courtney, he 
should not complain if scorn is answered with scorn. 

To come to more specific charges; on looking at the context 
of the quotation respecting the ignorance of the rich, I find no 
reference to the fallacy that waste is good for industry. The 
context deals with the reluctance of ‘ monopolists’ (i.e. every 
one who receives rent or interest) to surrender their goods to the 
State. This reluctance is explained by their ignorance (which must 
also characterize that large majority of economists who do not accept 
Mr. Godard’s specific). 

Whether or no the parson’s table be well spread is a topic more 
suited to a platform than to a learned periodical. Does Mr. Godard 
contend that of two farms alike in every other respect, one still subject to 
tithe will let for as high a rent as one on which the tithe has been 
redeemed ? If not, does not the difference show that tithe comes out of 
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rent? Tithe does not come out of nothing; but it may come out of 
the income arising from advantages which make an acre of arable land 
at Fulham more lucrative than an acre of equally fertile land in British 
Columbia. 

The statements that ‘ mechanical inventions have not succeeded in 
reducing the cost of many of the staple articles of diet’ and that on 
imported goods, with the exception of corn, ‘ the bulk of the poor spend 
but a comparatively small portion of their earnings,’ are quoted word 
for word from Mr. Godard’s book (p. 38). The qualifications not 
noticed by the reviewer include ‘treacle and inferior tea.’! The 
reviewer regrets his omission to notice these qualifications, such as they 
are. Having scanty space, the reviewer dwelt on what seemed the 
most characteristic features of Mr. Godard’s book—defective knowledge 
and intolerant dogmatism. Upon his analysis of poverty, and proposals 
for its cure, the reviewer did not dwell; for in these little could be 
found which has not often been said before. Nor did the reviewer feel 
justified in quitting the examination of Mr. Godard’s book to make a 
manifesto of his own goodness and sympathy with the poor. 

F. C. MontaGur 


1 Mr. Godard adds, ‘Clothes are also less costly, but the poor are not given to 
tastidiousness in dress.’ So this item does not count. 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE WORKING OF THE SILVER ACT IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Act of July 14th, 1890, made certain important changes in our 
monetary legislation, the essential features of which are doubtless 
familiar to the readers of this journal. The chief changes made are 
as to the volume of currency to be issued, and as to the character of 
that currency. Each month the Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to purchase at the market price four and a half million ounces of 
silver bullion, and to issue Treasury notes in payment for these 
purchases. The Treasury notes constitute the currency issued under 
the new Act. They are in form promises to pay coin on demand, and 
are issued in denominations of not less than one dollar, nor more than 
one thousand dollars. Obviously, so long as the currency of the 
United States remains on a gold basis, the higher the price of silver, 
the greater the issue of notes; the lower the price of silver, the 
less the issue of notes. The unexpected decline in the price of silver 
since the Act went into operation has caused the volume of currency 
issued under it to be appreciably less than was anticipated. At the 
price of silver which prevailed at the time of its passage, the monthly 
issue would have been about five million dollars; at the present price 
of silver the monthly issue is less than four millions. The issues for the 
current fiscal year will probably not be much in excess of fifty millions. 
It may be noted in passing that the price of silver affects the volume 
of the new issues in just the opposite direction from that in which it 
affected the issues under the earlier Act of 1878. Under the Act of 
1878, two millions of dollars worth of silver bullion was bought each 
month and coined into silver dollars ; these silver dollars being put 
into circulation chiefly in the form of silver certificates representing 
them. The lower the price of silver, the greater the amount of bullion 
that two million dollars would buy, and consequently the greater the 
volume of silver currency issued. A low price of silver therefore in- 
creased the issues under the Act of 1878; it decreases the issues under 
the present Act. 

Turning now to the character of the notes under the Act of 1890, 
there are two important differences from the old silver certificates. In 
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the first place, the new notes are legal tender, which the old certificates 
were not. To be sure, the certificates had been and are redeemable 
in silver dollars; and the silver dollars themselves are and were legal 
tender in unlimited amount. The difference, therefore, is one more of 
form than of substance. Next, the new notes are made redeemable, 
not in silver only, but in gold or silver, at the option of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and the discretion of the Secretary in redeeming 
these notes is guided by a declaration expressly made in the Act, that 
it is ‘ the established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or 
such ratio as may be provided by law.’ The consequence of these 
provisions is that the new Treasury notes are precisely similar to the 
old legal tender notes, of which the legal title is United States notes, 
and which are familiarly spoken of as Greenbacks. These also are a 
credit currency which has been redeemable in specie since the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879. The volume of them outstand- 
ing is 346°7 millions. These United States notes, and the Treasury 
notes of the Act of 1890, form between them a mass of convertible 
paper, all constituting direct obligations upon the store of gold held by 
the United States Treasury. It is true that the silver certificates of 
the Act of 1878, of which the issue has now ceased, in effect constitute 
another obligation of an indirect sort bearing upon the Treasury stock 
of gold ; but the obligations which are most important, and which may 
constitute a direct menace to the maintenance of gold payments, are 
the two legal tender issues. 

Turning now to the working of the Act of 1890, the important ques- 
tion obviously is whether the issues are redundant ; whether they are 
in such volume as to make it difficult or impossible to maintain gold 
payments. The older issues under the Act of 1878, made at the rate 
of about thirty millions a year, had not proved redundant. What 
between the decline in the national bank circulation, which had left a 
space to be filled by some substitute, and the rapid growth in the 
wealth and the transactions of the country, which called, in any case, 
for a considerable increase in its circulating medium, the issues of 
silver dollars and silver certificates under the Act of 1878 had, on the 
whole, been readily absorbed. For the new and larger issues, the safety 
valve of the decline of the national bank note circulation still exists ; 
for that decline probably will continue, though at a slackened rate, for 
a year or two to come. The full test of the operation of the Act of 1890 
has not, therefore, yet been made. But even if allowance had not to be 
made for a decline in the national bank note circulation, it would be 
rash to predict in advance what would be the results of these issues. 
All that I shall now endeavour to do will be to call attention to some 
of the significant events that have taken place since the passage of 
the Act. 

The first circumstance to be noted is the remarkable decline in the 
gold holdings of the United States Treasury since July 1890. For 
some years, the net gold held by the Treasury had ranged between 180 
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and 190 millions of dollars. This sum does not represent the total gold 
physically held by the Treasury, but the net gold owned by it, gold 
certificates in circulation being deducted. It may not be amiss to 
remind the foreign reader that the United States acts as custodian 
both of gold and of silver coin, undertaking gratuitously to hold such 
coin, issuing in exchange gold and silver redeemable on demand certifi- 
cates. So far as the old silver dollars were concerned, this function 
of the Treasury was, and is, of vital importance. It would have been 
absolutely impossible to get into circulation the 350 odd millions of 
silver dollars coined under the Act of 1878; but in the form of certifi- 
cates, issued in convenient denominations, the virtual circulation of 
this form of money was brought about with comparative ease. So far 
as gold is concerned, the issue of certificates is of much less import- 
ance, and serves chiefly as a convenience to bankers and others who 
have occasion to transfer large sums of gold. 

Returning from this digression to the net holdings of gold by the 
Treasury, we find that the amount declined from between 180 and 190 
millions of dollars, in the years immediately preceding the new Silver 
Act, to about 120 millions of dollars within a year after the passage of 
that Act. The extent of the decline is shown in the figures in the foot- 
note, giving the monthly holdings of gold by the Treasury since 
January 1890.1 It will be seen that there was a very rapid fall in the 
month of October 1890, and a further rapid fall in the spring of 1891. 
These changes are closely connected with the liquidation which took 
place in Europe before and after the breakdown of Messrs. Barings. 
The crisis, or at least the serious embarrassment caused by this col- 
lapse, led to great European demands for specie, which account in the 
main for the decline of Treasury gold holdings in the autumn of 1890. 
A great drain of specie from the United States took place, and fell 
almost entirely upon the Government Treasury. That drain was 
renewed in the spring of 1891, from causes still connected with the 
European liquidations, and the Treasury once more bore the drain 
almost alone. Although some gold has returned to the United States 
in the latter part of 1891, the Treasury has gained no very considerable 
part of it, and hitherto there have been no indications that its holdings 
will rise to the point at which they were two years ago. 


1 Net amount of gold coin and bullion held by the United States Treasury at 
the close of the months stated :— 
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Closely connected with this decline is another phenomenon even 
more striking. That is the change in the character of the money which 
the Government receives for taxes and other public dues. Before the 
passing of the Act of 1890, the Government receipts from customs had 
been almost exclusively in gold. The money received for customs at 
New York City, where more than half of the Government’s total 
revenue is collected, had been, for many years before 1890, chiefly 
gold, or, rather, gold certificates, the only important exception being 
during a period of temporary embarrassment with the silver issues of 
1885 and 1886. For some months after the passage of the Act of 1890, 
no noteworthy changes took place in these receipts. But, in the early 
months of 1891, the gold receipts began to shrink, as is indicated by 
the detailed figures given below.! It will be seen that in 1889 and 1890 

1 Proportion of different kinds of money in monthly receipts from customs at 
New York :— 
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the Government was receiving in its customs revenue at New York 
eighty or ninety per cent. of gold, but in midsummer of 1891 it received 
only ten or twenty per cent. of gold. At the close of 1891 and the 
beginning of 1892, the proportion of gold again rose to a respectable 
amount—about two-thirds of the whole. But in the last two months 
it has gone down again, and at present gold forms only a small part of 
the total income. 

These fluctuations are closely connected with the financial condition 
of the banks at New York, which are the central holders of the banking 
reserve of the United States, having a position analogous in essentials 
to that of the Bank of England in English banking operations. Their 
holdings of cash consist chiefly of gold, and their desire is naturally to 
maintain as large a holding of gold as they can. Any accumulation of 
the various forms of paper money in their hands causes the excess over 
their usual holdings to be turned over to the Government in payment of 
taxes, and so causes paper or silver issues to displace gold in the 
Government receipts. The total cash holdings of the New York banks 
in recent years have ranged somewhere in the neighbourhood of 100 
millions of dollars, sometimes going as low as 90 millions of dollars, 
and sometimes going as high as 130 millions. Of their total holdings, 
somewhere between 25 and 30 millions usually consist of paper of one 
sort or other, chiefly legal tender notes. Ordinarily their reserves are 
higher in the spring of the year, lower in the autumn months. In the 
autumn months ‘the crops are moved,’ as the phrase goes; that is, 
considerable sums of currency are regularly sent to the west and south 
at the time when the crops pass from the hands of the planters and 
farmers. There is a regular movement of cash out of New York and 
the other banking centres in the months from July to November, and a 
flow of this same money back to the banking centres in the early 
months of the year. 

The course of events since 1890 has been briefly this. In the 
autumn of that year came the failure of Messrs. Barings, almost at the 
same time when the usual westward flow of currency for ‘moving 
the crops’ was taking place. Something like a crisis set in, and, as is 
usual in such cases, there was a drain upon the banks for cash. This 
drain, combined with the regular autumnal outflow, caused the holdings 
of legal tenders by New York banks to shrink in the autumn of 1890. 
The consequence was that the funds available for payment to the 
Government consisted chiefly of gold, and, as the figures show, the gold 
receipts of the Treasury were maintained. In the spring of 1891, 
however, the situation changed. General confidence had been restored ; 
at the same time a period of depression in business operations set in, 
and, as is usual in such cases, there was a plethora of money in the 
hands of the banks. The regular return flow of money from the west 
and south also set in, and the result was a great accumulation of legal 
tenders in the hands of the banks. The result of this, again, was that 
the various forms of paper money displaced gold in the Government 
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receipts. In the latter part of 1891, when the usual westward flow of 
money took place, legal tenders in the New York banks declined and 
Government gold receipts rose. The reaction, however, was but tempo- 
rary, for in the last month or two legal tenders have again accumulated 
in New York, and, as was pointed out a moment ago, customs gold 
receipts have again shrunk. 

The accumulation of legal tenders in the hands of New York banks, 
which certainly has been very striking in the last year or two, seems 
to indicate that a greater volume of new notes is being put forth than 
the every-day needs of the community can absorb. It is possible 
that this state of things is only temporary, and that a general revival 
of activity, bringing with it greater occasions for the use of money in 
retail and wholesale transactions, may carry off what now seems to be 
a redundant amount, and so may change the situation materially. At 
the same time, while speculation is not active, and the surface indi- 
cations of prosperity are not prominent, the real volume of transactions 
is very great. The crops of the last season were very large, the export 
demand for them was enormous, and the conditions certainly seemed 
as favourable for the ready circulation of the increased volume of 
currency as could be expected. If under these conditions the legal 
tenders accumulate in the hands of the banks, and the Government's 
goldteceipts shrink, the indications certainly are that the new issues 
are in so large a volume as to threaten the maintenance of gold- 
payments by the Treasury. 

One further point in the state of affairs since the passage of the Act 
of 1890 deserves to be noted. This is the change in the mode in which 
the disbursements of the Government are made in New York, where 
the Sub-Treasury is a member of the Clearing House, and where the 
Government has constantly large balances to pay in cash. Before the 
passage of the Act of 1890, a tacit understanding existed between the 
Government and the banks, by which all balances were paid in gold or 
in greenbacks. The greenbacks, or legal tender of the old issue, were, 
however, not used in practice, and the payments were almost ex- 
clusively in gold. Shortly after the passage of the Act of 1890, a new 
arrangement was made between the Treasury and the New York banks, 
by which the new Treasury notes were to be accepted, as the old silver 
certificates had not been, in settlement of balances against the Govern- 
ment at the New York Clearing House. The change has undoubtedly 
been of great advantage to the Government. Its balances at the New 
York Clearing House have been settled during the past year very largely 
in legal tender notes of the old and new issues, and no longer chiefly 
in gold. But for this change it would obviously have been impossible 
for the Government to maintain its gold reserve at the point at which 
it did. As we have seen, gold has formed, during the last year, but 
a small part of the money which the Treasury has received. If its 
outlays had taken the form of gold, it would speedily have lost its 
supply. The legal tender notes, both of the old and of the new issues, 
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have been passing to and fro between the banks and the Sub-Treasury 
in New York for the last year or two, being turned in by the banks in 
payment of Government dues, and being paid out by the Government 
in its disbursements to the banks. 

For the moment this change does not constitute a serious danger 
to the Treasury gold reserve, the transactions of the Government being 
simply carried on in a different medium. It is obvious, however, that 
the Government’s ability to meet any serious drain of gold is greatly 
weakened. If another great foreign demand for gold should set in, 
similar to that of 1890-91, the Government’s gold holdings must 
decline, since there is no steady inflow to make good the loss. Only 
a foreign drain brings a serious danger of a breakdown of the Govern- 
ment’s ability to maintain all its obligations at par with gold; but the 
ability of the Treasury to meet a foreign drain, and to recover from it, 
is certainly less than it was two years ago. 

The object of the present note is simply to give an account of the 
situation as it now stands, and I shall not be so rash as to venture 
upon any predictions. The Government’s reserve of gold is still con- 
siderable, and there are no present indications of a serious foreign 
demand. It will be noticed also that the New York banks hold a large 
supply of gold, and the reserves of banks at the other important centres 
consist largely, if not mainly, of gold. While the maintenance of the 
gold standard depends primarily upon the condition of the Treasury 
and upon its ability to keep all the Government’s issues convertible at 
will into gold, it is probable that in any serious emergency the banks 
would be willing to extend aid to the Treasury. The present Secretary 
to the Treasury, Mr. Foster, has publicly declared his intention to make 
use of authority, supposed to be conferred by the Resumption Act of 
1879, to sell bonds in case of necessity, in order to replenish his stock 
of gold, and to maintain gold payments by the Government. It may 
perhaps be a question whether the terms of that Act are such as to 
give the authority; but this doubt apparently will not prevent its 
exercise in case of need. It has been urged that its exercise would be 
useless, since the sale of bonds as a means of replenishing the Treasury 
stock of gold would be a confession of weakness, such as would make 
bonds unsaleable at terms which the Treasury could accept, and, more- 
over, would lead to a presentation of legal tenders for redemption in 
gold. Very likely the sale of bonds would fail to accomplish its object 
for this reason, if the sale took place simply as a commercial trans- 
action. But it is byno means improbable that, if a serious emergency 
arose, the banks would show the same public spirit which they have 
shown on other occasions during and since the civil war, and would 
not only supply the Treasury with gold in exchange for bonds for the 
purpose of maintaining the gold standard, but would check any dis- 
position to present legal tenders. Any measure of this sort, however, 
could obviously ward off only a temporary embarrassment, and would 
be futile if the issue of currency under the Act of 1890 proves to be 
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largely and permanently in excess of the annual inerement called for 
by the growth of wealth and transactions. Whether the issue will 
prove to be excessive, time only can show. The outcome is at least 
uncertain, and for one, I doubt whether in the long run the United 
States can continue its present issues of Treasury notes and maintain 
a gold standard. But the question will not be put to the decisive test, 
in the ordinary course of events, for some little time to come. 


F. W. Taussia 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE Poor Law. 


i DESIRE to deal with a single point in Professor Marshall's paper 
on Poor Law and Pensions. Nearly all of it, while excellent in spirit, 
seems to me to show a misapprehension of the details which control 
possibility. But space confines me to one issue. 

My object is to try and point out, in the limitations of the Poor Law, 
a causal connection which modifies while it explains the presumption 
of disgrace alleged to attach to the receipt of Poor Law relief. I do 
not think that an antecedent discredit is attributed in individual cases 
to this external circumstance of life by those who understand the 
subject. They would judge, if they judged morally at all, only by the 
particular history of the case before them.} 

~ But the limitations arising from the nature of public relief 
inachinery do constitute a certain definite causal connection, terdiny to 
display itself in cases relieved by the Poor Law, between such a relief 
and a varying measure of discredit. And the treatment of effects due 
to a simple and actual cause as if they arose from a ‘ notion’ fostered 
artificially by certain persons, appears to me to be a gigantic torepov 
zporepov. I regard it as nothing short of a public misfortune that one 
who speaks on economical matters with the well-earned authority of 
Professor Marshall, should not possess, as I am compelled to conclude, 
the experience necessary to grasp the essential sameness of the con- 
ditions under which Poor Law relief is still carried on, and so far as we 
can judge always must be carried on, with those pointed out by the authors 
of the Report of 1834 as affecting both out-door relief in general, and more 
especially the out-door relief of the able-bodied. The work of the last 
sixty years has no doubt both deepened and generalised their conclu- 
sions ; but it is a strange treatment of this, the truest proof of their just 
insight, to consider that it enables us to ignore their careful argument.” 

! So Mr. Baldwyn Fleming, L.G. Rept. 1889-90, ‘ A workhouse order should not 
be held to entail any reflection upon the character of the recipient.’ 

* See pp. 28-30 and 164-8, and note the generalising process in the Report of 
1839. With a sense of my extreme temerity, I yet cannot help recording my con- 
viction that Professor Marshall’s views of the ‘stern’ school of Poor Law reformers 
are purely commonplace, and not derived from a vital acquaintance with facts. He 
could probably tell me whether ‘classification’ was not actually initiated by the 
Report of 1834. It is, of course, the ideal of all who care for the comfort of 
paupers to-day. It is almost impossible not to write too hotly, as I wait for the 
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If Iam right, the long and short of the matter is this—Public 
machinery operates on a large scale, under general rules, and with 
resources drawn from a fund independent of its operations. It is 
therefore restricted to very simple methods of work, and therefore 
again, as a rule, to very simple cases of distress. The daily and weekly 
work of a private relief agency, or, I believe, of a guardians’ relief 
committee, is a collection of positive and negative instances, showing 
that these ‘ simple’ cases are cases in which no one would suppose or 
suggest that a restoration to self-support or to free family life is 
possible. Every other case, every case in which there are ‘ points,’ 
whether of capacity, of character, of the adherence of friends or former 
employers, or of other kinds, becomes ipso facto complicated. If the 
Poor Law is to do anything at all, it must take the simple cases «/ 
least. Every one knows that it cannot deal properly with the bulk 
of the others. In various degrees they may fall to it, for want 
of other agencies. Constantly, I believe, they are dealt with 
by guardians acting as volunteers and in their private capacity. All 
this is variable according to circumstances. The permanent and 
invariable element which must fall to the Poor Law is that of the 
simple cases, and the simple cases are the hopeless cases. Is not, it 
may be asked, a pension case of undoubted merit, a simple case? No. 
Both in the supervision needed to prevent hardship, and in the delicate 
work of persuading relatives and former employers to contribute, it is 
exceedingly complex. Space forbids me to enlarge on this. A reliev- 
ing officer in a fairly well-managed union may have 150 outdoor poor 
under his care, and constant new applications upon which he has to 
enquire and report. A good private organisation would have four or 
five trained workers and several helpers, and certainly not 100 cases 
on the books at any one time. 

I repeat then that the division of labour by which the Poor Law 
takes the simple, 7.e. the hopeless cases, though it may be more or less 
perfectly carried out, is caused by no one’s ‘notions.’ It is the necessary 
result of the working of a machinery which cannot do more than it 
can. 

But are all hopeless cases disgraceful cases? No. But all disgrace- 
ful cases, 7.e. those in which distress is due to bad character, are hope- 
less cases. They are the permanent nucleus. You may have others 
but you must have them. In town workhouses at least one is surprised 
to find what a large proportion this nucleus forms of the whole. There 
are hopeless conditions besides bad character. But no other is so 
hopeless. Of course these facts affect the estimation in which Poor 
Law relief is held. They create a sort of presumption against it, such 


result of a guardian’s election at which the so-called ‘stern’ school have fought 
under all kinds of obloquy from the extreme ‘lenient’ school, chiefly because the 
former, with the more moderate ‘ lenients,’ desire to make proper provision for the 
Infirmary nurses, in order that a high class of attendant may be available for the 
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as there is against a disreputable neighbourhood, in which, nevertheless 
respectable people may be found to dwell. 

But if, as, e.7., by lavish out-relief, you induce many respectable people 
to dwell within the precincts of the Poor Law, you do not remove its 
inherent limitations. If not disgrace, you now have inhumanity. 
This is the reason, and so far as I can judge the only reason, why 
charity organisationists refuse to-supplement out-relief. They will not 
countenance a system which by the fact of its needing their assistance 
proclaims itself inadequate, and yet, by their assistance, would be 
facilitated and extended. 

Of the view of charity organisationists as to the discredit of Poor 
Law relief I have no space to speak at length, nor is it so important a 
question as that of the facts that produce such a view in any minds. 
[ refer my readers to the ‘ outdoor relief’ paper issued by the council 
of the London C.O.S. It opposes outdoor relief firston the ground of 
humanity, then with a view to thrift, and thirdly as lowering wages. I find 
only one allusion to the degradation of pauperism, and that (p. 5) is 
plainly when pauperism is incurred by one to whom self-supporting life 
was open. To a son refusing to support his mother, he being well able 
to do so, I have no doubt a C.O.S. worker would say, ‘ It is disgraceful 
if you let her go to the Poor Law.’ This, I think, Prof. Marshall 
would endorse. Andas regards assistance procured through the C.O.5. 
generally, I wish it were more realised that it is procured in the first 
instance from persons naturally interested, and almost always, failing 
these, from individuals interested ad hoc, in the particular case. Its 
resources therefore are not a limited general fund, nor can aid obtained 
through it be placed wholly on the footing of aid from strangers. 
Much of it, in fact, is from employers and relatives. The aid thus 
obtained ‘ on the cases’ has several peculiarities of extreme importance 
in relation to these questions. It does not rise and fall with ordinary 
charitable contributions ; it depends on thoroughness of case work ; it 
is therefore a most useful influence. A general fund would not do as 
well. 

B. BosaxQueEt 


Poor-LAW REFORM. 


I pEsIRE to offer a few more remarks on the subject of State aid 
to those in need, before and after the age of sixty-five, partly in 
reference to the preceding paper of Mr. Bosanquet, a proof of which I 
have been allowed to see by the courtesy of the Editor. 

It was perhaps rash to write so short a paper as my last on so large 
a subject. But discontent with the present tendencies of Poor-law 
administration is growing rapidly, and there is an eager demand for 
some change. There are many who think that if we meet by Pensions 
the case of those whose break-down does not begin till sixty-five, we 
may leave other forms of suffering to be dealt with as at present. 
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But this would surely be to put patches of new cloth into an old 
garment ; there would be rents at the edges between the Pensions and 
the Orders for the workhouse ; further patches would have to be added ; 
and at last we should have a most expensive garment made up of 
patches. I should have preferred to wait till I could write at greater 
length on the subject; but the fear that we are drifting into unwise 
patchwork has impelled me to break silence. 

I have therefore put together shortly the chief reasons which have 
made me throw in my lot with those who think that out-relief, though 
apt to be abused, is capable of good uses. They hold that it should be 
generally recognized as a condition of out-relief that the applicant should 
have subscribed to a Friendly Society a sum standing in some reasonable 
relation to his wages, or have made provision in some other way for 
the future : (after due notice, special attention would be paid to the 
question whether he had saved during the years in which his earnings 
were high and his family expenses not yet large). They believe that, 
when given on these conditions, out-relief would directly raise and not 
lower the tone and vigour of the working classes, and would indirectly 
contribute towards many important social ends; and that the task 
would not be a very difficult one if there were an efficient co-operation 
between Poor-law Guardians and Charity Organization Societies. 

Mr. Bosanquet tells me that I show ‘a misapprehension of the 
details which control possibility.’ No doubt; but I have tried very 
hard to apprehend them rightly. Thirteen years have passed since I 
first published my opinion that out-relief should be mended and not 
ended ; and since, as before, that time, I have studied carefully what is 
urged on the other side. Meanwhile I have applied my notions of 
the possibilities of Poor-law reform to individual cases, and especially 
to the details of my wife’s experiences as an active member of the 
Committees of the Oxford and the Cambridge Charity Organization 
Societies successively; and perhaps I may be pardoned the presumption 
of thinking that Mr. Bosanquet would find that I had made myself 
acquainted with the teachings of experience on which he relies, and that 
I had considered nearly every difficulty of detail that he could suggest. 

There are many persons to whom the difference between giving out- 
relief as in the old times before 1834, and using it sparingly and 
cautiously as a means to promote thrift, appears no greater than that 
between stealing a big sheep and stealing a little lamb. But to me the 
difference appears to be rather that between leaving a basin of strych- 
nine standing about in the play-room for a child to help himself to as 
he likes, and giving the child a small dose of it as a tonic under skilled 
advice. Mr. Bosanquet may hold the former opinion, and may be right 
in so doing; but he ought to recognize that the latter opinion is a 
tenable one, and that it does not necessarily involve the advocacy of 
free and easy out-relief. He seems to think that I should vote for a 
candidate of the ‘extreme lenient’ school, whereas I should oppose 
such a candidate with all my heart. 
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In this misconception of my position, Mr. Bosanquet had been 
anticipated by one whose words, like his own, carry great weight. 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies unfortunately knew my paper in this Journal 
only at second hand; and, speaking with less than his usual 
caution, he published in the Manchester Guardian a notice which has 
been widely circulated and much quoted, in which he classed me with 
those ‘who do not consider consequences,’ but ‘take it as their 
immediate duty to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, and think 
themselves justified in leaving the consequences to God.’ It was in 
vain that in my paper in this Journal I had once again repeated my 
often expressed opinion that the lax administration of the old Poor-law 
was one of the most serious dangers with which England has ever been 
threatened. I advocated only ‘cautious, tentative and slow’ exten- 
sions of the scope of public relief, and assumed ‘that able-bodied men 
would not receive out-relief under ordinary circumstances.’ 

Mr. Bosanquet had read this ; but after by implication classing me 
with those who would give out-relief ‘ lavishly,’ he quotes as applicable 
to my proposals the dictum of the Charity Organization Society that 
out-relief ‘lowers wages.’ No doubt ‘lavish’ out-relief ‘ without regard 
to consequences’ does that. But I am willing to let the whole case 
between him and myself go by the judgment that members of this 
Association may form on the question whether the giving of out-relief 
on the plan of which I am an advocate would lower wages. Of course 
it may be argued that the plan is impracticable ; but that is not the 
question just here. 

I discussed the causes which would tend to introduce some feeling 
of shame into the acceptance of public relief even if every attempt 
were taken to avoid offensive incidents. I concluded that ‘much of 
the shame of public Poor-relief is the needless result of evil old tradi- 
tions ; and that of the remainder much {but not all) could be removed 
by care and by fuller co-operation with private agencies’; and | 
implied that the conditions of out-relief could and should be so altered 
that those to whom it was granted, should regard themselves and be 
regarded by others as less dishonoured than if they had been compelled 
to receive private charity from strangers; but, of course, more than if 
they had received help from relatives or personal friends or old 
employers, bound to them by ties of affection or gratitude. Mr. Bosan- 
quet does not deny the assertion which I made, and repeat now, that 
many writers in the Charity Organization Review and many officials of 
Charity Organization Societies foster ‘the belief that public relief must 
always and from the nature of the case involve a special disgrace, 
independently of the circumstances under which it is given.’ He says 
that whoever attributes an antecedent discredit to the external cireum- 
stance of Poor-law relief, does not ‘ understand the subject.’ I should 
not have ventured to say that. 

As might be expected, Mr. Bosanquet thinks that the unavoidable 
element of shame in public relief is somewhat greater than I do; and 
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I understand him to express this difference of opinion by saying I 
am guilty of a gigantic torepov mporepov. But, however that may be, 
the difference between us on this point seems of very insignificant 
importance compared with a fact, which Mr. Bosanquet and some 
others appear to ignore. 

That fact is that the working classes both in town and country are 
learning with an astonishing rapidity that a man who has not grossly 
misconducted himself and has to the best of his ability saved and made 
provision against adversity, has an equitable claim to receive back in 
case of need part of what he has contributed to the Poor-rates ; a claim 
less than that which would be recognized under Mr. Charles Booth’s 
scheme with regard to the proceeds of a similar set of taxes, provided 
only he had reached that particular stage in old age which begins at 
sixty-five. They urge that, so long as the country holds any of the 
money which he has contributed as an insurance for himself and others 
against need, he ought not to be forced to apply for the ‘charity’ of 
private persons. This opinion may be wrong: but they hold it; and 
it is not likely to be shaken without clear proof. 

And clear proof is wanting. Declamations abound; but I have 
searched in vain the long pages of Blue Books and of the private 
literature of Poor-relief for a single straight attempt to face the 
arguments on the subject which working-class leaders in town and 
country are putting before their followers. The grim comedy of 
excluding working-class witnesses from the Parliamentary inquiries 
into Poor-relief is partly responsible for this failure, as it appears to me, 
to enter into the point of view of the working classes, or at least of all 
those to whom I have spoken on the subject. The arguments given 
from the standpoint of the well-to-do may possibly be sufficient to 
convince those who find it rather pleasant to believe that out-relief can 
be abolished without injustice, and cannot be retained without injury. 
But I can tind no arguments that seem to me likely to convince, or that 
so far as I know ever have convinced, anyone before whom the other 
side of the case has been put by an able working-class leader, and 
whose bias is not that of the well-to-do. 

And those who are likely to fall within the range of the Poor- 
law themselves, certainly have a bias of their own in the matter. 
Sympathy is said to be closely connected with an imaginary trans- 
ference of the misfortunes of another to ourselves. It is quite true 
that the really hard cases under the present system are not very 
numerous ; but such as there are, appeal strongly to the imagination of 
those who think that accumulated misfortune may possibly strike down 
themselves and those dear to them, and thus make very real to 
them this question whether they can receive back without very great 
shame what they have contributed to the national distress fund. 
There are a few stories of worthy people who have died in want and 
suffering because tliey have escaped the notice of those who would have 
relieved them tenderly—people who would not apply for charity or for 
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public relief with its present incidents ; and these stories are repeated 
and multiplied as in a kaleidoscope, and thus assume an importance 
altogether disproportionate to their real numbers. To treat such cases 
justly and generously with public funds would not require a very great 
outlay, and it would remove a prolific source of just anger. 

The best leaders of the working classes are willing to listen to 
reason on the subject of Poor-relief, and have a great dread of giving it 
recklessly to the idle and profligate; but the more ignorant of their 
followers have not. Unless they are themselves first convinced that the 
system of Poor-relief is not needlessly harsh, offensive, and patronising, 
they cannot be expected when speaking on the subject to dwell chiefly 
on the dangers of excessive laxity. And unless they do this, we may 
perhaps soon see a revival of some of the old abuses of out-relief. 
Mr. Loch, in his recent answer to Mr. Chamberlain, quotes again some 
familiar facts to show that there is no danger of this. The facts seem 
to me important as far as they go, but not to go nearly far enough for 
the purpose to which he applies them. 

In my previous paper I questioned the justice of the attempt to 
abolish out-relief in the present condition of the working classes, for 
that is the point which interests me most; but the practical politician 
is bound to consider the prudence of the attempt. I do not really 
belieye there is any chance that out-relief will be abolished. Our choice 
seems to lie between two courses. One is to remove prudently and 
carefully the present real grievances that hang around public relief, 
and to use it as a means of making the condition of the thrifty, the 
provident and the upright, when struck with adversity, better and not 
worse as it occasionally is now, than that of the vicious and the vaga- 
bond; and thus to enlist the conscience and the reason of the best of 
the working classes on the side of prudent and careful reformation. 
The other course is to continue to turn a deaf ear to their complaints, 
and to speak, as the Editor of the Charity Organization Review 
(April 1892, p. 139) does, as to their having‘ a wholesome feeling of 
- inferiority in accepting public relief ;’ and thus to make it likely that 
when working-class rule, already near at hand, has actually arrived, 
no patient hearing will be given to the advocates of moderation in the 
use of out-relief. Which of these two courses is the more statesmanlike ? 

The difficulties in the way of using out-relief to encourage thrift 
are considerable ; but less, I think, than is often supposed. To 
begin with, a proof of identity and continuous history would be 
needed for it, in the same way as for any pension scheme that required 
the applicant’s age to be established. That being done, proof of 
attempts at thrift and the absence of grievous vice or crime would 
generally follow easily. The question whether he had done as much as 
could be fairly required of him, and whether his near relations could 
be called on to aid him would sometimes be easy, sometimes difficult. 
But they would never be more difficult than those with which Charity 
Organization Committees habitually deal ; and they would always be 
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far easier than many of the questions which untrained jurymen are 
called on to decide. 

I admitted in my previous paper that there would be awkward 
cases which would not fall within simple rules ; and that, even when the 
number of Relieving Officers has been increased as it ought to be, their 
action must often be a little rough and a little hurried, and generally 
bound by rather simple rules. I do not think that any plan which 
I can devise for their co-operation with the officials of the Charity 
Organization Societies is likely to be nearly the best possible; but | 
will venture, before I end this paper, to sketch the rough outlines of one 
which would enable the two agencies to supplement the deficiencies of 
one another. I believe that the Charity Organization Societies, 
if established on a broader basis than now, with larger duties and 
larger powers, might be more systematic in their methods of seeking 
out cases of need, might appeal to the sympathies of all classes of 
people, and thus move rapidly on to that goal towards which they 
have as yet advanced so short a way; they might become, in fact, 
as well as in name, the embodiment of organized private charity ; 
they might be a connecting link between it and public relief. Public 
relief might then be more elastic than now, and yet not need to deal 
with very complex cases. 

Mr. Bosanquet says that the ‘ simple—i.e. the hopeless——cases 
must fall to the Poor-law ;’ but with him, this means to the workhouse. 
I infer that he would send there all those aged people whose hard case 
has raised the present call for public pensions, as well as all who 
have broken down before the age of sixty-five. But ‘simplicity’ is 
a matter of degree ; and the efficiency of public machinery is a matter 
of degree also, and it has risen in degree with the progress of 
time. 

Mr. Bosanquet denies this. He says it is ‘nothing short of a 
public misfortune * that a writer on economics should not ‘ grasp the 
essential sameness of the conditions under which Poor-relief is still 
carried on, and, so far as we can judge, always must be carried on, 
with those pointed out by the Report of 1834.’ But are they really the 
same? Our national income is four times as great as in 1834, but cur 
expenditure on Poor-relief is rather less. To double the number of 
Relieving Officers would have been a serious burden then, it would be a 
light one now. To find a sufficient number of educated, judicious men 
for the work was almost impossible then ; with a little care it could be 
easily done now. The causes which govern wages were then but little 
known; our present knowledge is more thorough and much more 
widely diffused. An appeal to the far-seeing prudence of the best 
leaders of the working classes, which is now the mainstay of our hopes, 
would then have been almost without result. And last, but not least, 
there were then no Charity Organization Societies to share the work of 
investigation and relief, and to be chiefly responsible for that all- 
important part of it, which consists of the influence of the tender thought 
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and sympathy of individuals in nourishing good resolves, in strengthen- 
ing character, in suggesting a new start in life and new hopes for the 
future, and in alleviating all manner of mental and moral suffering. For 
material relief does not bring happiness ; it is but one of the conditions 
necessary for the removal of misery. 

It was from Miss Octavia Hill, whom Mr. Bosanquet, I believe, 
agrees with me in venerating, that I first learnt to value highly 
co-operation between the administrators of public and_ private 
charity, and I have seldom heard any condemn it. But Mr. 
Bosanquet is opposed to it, if I understand rightly the rather difficult 
sentence in which he explains ‘why Charity Organizationists refuse 
to supplement out-relief.’ Of course public and private relief cannot 
legally be given together to the same person: for if a person’s require- 
ments are decided to be 7s. a week, and the Guardians discover that 
he is receiving an allowance of 3s. a week, whether from a Friendly 
Society or from a Charity Organization Society, they are bound 
(though this law is sometimes broken) to give him exactly 4s. | 
presume, therefore, that Mr. Bosanquet means that Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies should not co-operate generally with the officials of 
the Poor-law ; and the reason which he gives is that they ought not 
to ‘countenance a system which, by the fact of its needing theii 
assistance, proclaims itself inadequate, and yet by their assistance 
would be facilitated and extended.’ Let us consider this arguinent 
as applied to a parallel case. Public relief may be compared to 
railway trains confined to a few routes, but having great resources 
within their limits; while private charity may be compared to 
carriers’ carts, less powerful, but travelling by routes capable of adjust- 
ment to every variety of needs. It might be argued that carriers 
should strike against co-operation with railways, and refuse to 
handle goods that have gone any part of their journey by rail, on 
the ground that ‘a system of railways by needing their assistance 
proclaims itself inadequate, and yet by their assistance would be 
facilitated and extended.’ Strikes of this kind are not unknown 
in history; but those who have organized them are not the leaders 
whom I regard as to be trusted to take a broad and far-seeing view of 
difficult social problems. 

That there are men among the working classes who can be so 
trusted I am sure. In spite of occasional setbacks, their influence is 
increasing. We need a system of organized public and private relief in 
which they find a more attractive position than can be offered them by 
purely private corporations supported by the well-to-do for the organiza- 
tion of charity. By that means only, I believe, can the old-fashioned 
endeavours ‘ to raise the poor’ be displaced by wiser and more effective 
schemes for enabling the poor to raise themselves. To the foresight, 
moderation, and public spirit of the working classes themselves we 
must trust for much of the sympathy and the force needed to assist 
and to discipline the Residuum out of existence. 
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By such methods we may hope to arrive gradually at that better 
state of which I spoke in my last paper, in which ‘ Poor-relief would 
no longer be needed, and all the services rendered by the State to the 
working classes would take higher forms.’ All the good work that has 
been done by the Charity Organization Societies tends in this 
direction ; and so do nearly all the efforts of those who strive to restrict 
the scope of public Poor-relief. It is true now, as it was in 1834, that 
other things being equal, those districts in which able and earnest men 
and women have done their best to substitute a wise private 
charity for out-relief, have benefited by the change ; and the stories of 
Cookham and Southwell before 1834 are hardly less instructive than 
those of Whitechapel and Bradfield now. I could indeed argue, if place 
and time were fitting, that the lessons of these last two places are not so 
simple, nor so capable of general application, as is often assumed. 
But they do prove, that on the whole public relief in the workhouse, 
aided simply by large, liberal, well-organized private charity, gives a 
much better system for the poor, as well as for others, than th. old 
lax administration of out-relief. 

To sum up and conclude :—The teachings of experience as to the 
evils of lax out-relief, and the difficulties of administering out-relief at 
all without the aid of private workers, are in the main common ground 
between Mr. Bosanquet and myself. But I am not asking for any new 
discrimination between the deserving and the undeserving. The Charity 
Organization Societies discriminate at present; and many of them 
(discriminate fairly well, though but few have the resources or the 
general support needed to enable them to deal effectively with nearly 
the whole of the task they have undertaken. Tosketch, merely for the 
sake of illustration, the rough outlines of a possible plan, I propose 
that they should continue their work as semi-official bodies; that their 
authority and resources should be increased by their receiving from 
Government a distinct mandate to aid the Guardians; perhaps 
receiving on their Committees some working men and women repre- 
sentatives of the Local Authority, and having in return the power to 
nominate some Poor-law Guardians. They would then pass on simple 
cases of undeserving people to be sent to the ordinary workhouse ; and 
simple cases of deserving and thrifty people with recommendations for 
out-relief, or for indoor relief in special houses where there would be 
more material comfort and freedom, and much greater moral cleanli- 
ness than in the ordinary workhouses. (This classification of work- 
houses, as Mr. Bosanquet will know, is different in kind from those 
which are possible with the present law ; and it is, I think, needed for 
worthy people who cannot find homes by themselves, or with their 
relations.) On these recommendations the Guardians would take their 
own course, with or without special inquiry of their own as they 
chose. Complex cases, as I have already said, would remain to be 
dealt with as now. But when Charity Organization Societies had, by 
doing semi-public work, earned the right to insist on knowing what 
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private charity was being given in their district, complex cases would 
be much less complex than now. 

This plan may not be the best possible, but I claim that what little 
experience there is of cordial co-operation between Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies and Guardians, tends to show it is workable. I submit 
that such questions as those which I asked in my last paper ought to 
be faced before we commit ourselves to any expensive new patch on 
our old system. And I believe that our first step towards finding out 
what is needed to be done, and what can safely be done by the State 
for the relief of distress, is the appointment of a Commission, which 
shall include among its members and its witnesses not only ‘ experts 
in the art of raising the poor,’ but also men and women who have seen 
the working of the Poor Law and of Charity Organtzation Societies 
from below. A Commission to inquire whether the people are well 
shod should add to the counsel of experts in shoe-making that of 
people who wear the shoes and know where they pinch. 

ALFRED MARSHALL 


Oup AGE PENSIONS. 


Strate Pensions continue to form a fruitful subject of debate. 
Mr. C. Booth, whose scheme stands still first probably in the interest 
it excites, has now published a more complete exposition of his ideas 
in a work on Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. This 
work is in substance an amplification of the author’s original 
paper read before the Royal Statistical Society, and contains in the first 
part some extremely interesting details of the personal and family history 
of Stepney and St. Pancras paupers, showing to what a large extent 
pauperism must, like crime, be considered a matter of blood and 
heredity, which neither pensions nor any other specific can be expected 
to be very effectual in counteracting. But in the second part, besides 
answering the very varied objections which have been raised in different 
quarters against his pension scheme, Mr. Booth offers a corrected and 
considerably reduced estimate of the extent of old age pauperism in 
England and Wales, and makes some remarkable and unexpected 
modifications in the pension scheme itself, which almost seem to change 
its character, and present it, not, as the preliminary statistical inquiry 
would suggest, as a remedy for pauperism, but rather as a substantive 
measure for the general endowment of old age. 

Mr. Booth’s new estimate of the number of paupers over sixty-five 
years of age is 343,962, instead of 507,689, or 25°6 per cent. of the total 
number of inhabitants of the same age instead of 38:5 per cent. The 
correction is honourable to Mr. Booth’s candour, but the second esti- 
mate cannot really be taken as being anything more certain than the 


1 Pauperism, a Picture ; and the Endowment of Old Age,an Argument. By Charles 
Booth. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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first. The one was founded on the experience of Stepney alone, while 
the other is founded on the experience of five other unions as well; but 
we have at present no means of saying whether the results in these six, 
or any six, unions are a bit more representative of the results in all 
England than those in any single union are. It is not impossible 
they should be less so, for unions differ much in their peculiarities of 
administration, and it is on the whole best to wait in patience till we 
obtain the specific statistics for the whole country which are in pre- 
paration. But this reduced estimate makes the superfluous expensive- 
ness of the scheme the more conspicuous. Where only one person is 
shown to need State relief, we are asked to pay for the relief of four to 
keep him in countenance ; or, in other words, to lay out five millions in 
curing the disease, and fifteen millions more in merely making the 
medicine a little more palatable. But, in Mr. Booth’s view, this latter 
purpose is quite as important—indeed it is more important—than the 
former ; so much so, that when he has his palatable medicine ready, 
he thinks it too good to give to the patients at all. It is to be reserved 
wholly for those who have never fallen sick ; so that under his system, 
as now expounded, our old age pauperism is, after all, to remain prac- 
tically undiminished, and in some ways galled instead of alleviated. 

In the first place, none of the 343,962 old people who are at present, 
or have been during the year, recipients of public relief are to receive 
the pension at all. ‘My view,’ says Mr. Booth, ‘is that they must 
remain paupers. It does not seem desirable that any of them should 
become free annuitants.’ If they are in the workhouse they must remain 
in the workhouse still, and if they are getting outdoor relief their 
allowance will be raised to the regulation five shillings a week, but they 
must get it trom the union, and on no account whatever from the State. 
Mr. Booth does not expressly state his reason for this strange exclusion 
from a publie provision for the poor of the only persons who are proved 
to need it, but we gather from his general argument that their proved 
need is their disqualification, and that he considers it would compro- 
mise the dignity of the State pensions if they were to be given to 
people who were known for paupers. He lays down the general 
principle that ‘it is not possible to maintain the dignity of pensions if 
the question of poverty is introduced into their distribution.’ ‘There 
must be no poverty qualification,’ he says, and to avoid even the 
appearance of such a thing he runs into this curious extreme of making 
open and acknowledged poverty an absolute disqualification. When 
any of these 343,962 unfortunate persons went to the bank of a 
Saturday to draw their five shillings, it could not be made believe that 
they were there because they had a banking account of their own, and 
it seems to be considered that the dignity of the pensions would suffer 
from that circumstance. The pensions must be, above all, kept genteel. 
and it is for this very secondary purpose that most of the immense cost of 
the scheme is to be incurred. But, in the second place, in further pur- 
suance apparently of the same policy, a feature is adopted from the 
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recent Danish insurance law, and the State pension is refused not only 
to present recipients of public relief, but to all who have received relief 
at any time during the preceding ten years—that is, between the ages 
of fifty-five and sixty-five. These unhappy persons,-also, if they fall desti- 
tute, are to be turned over to the tender mercies of the relieving officer. 
The State pension is not for such as they. This rule alone would take 
away the hope of any material diminution of our old age pauperism. 
For there are probably very few of those who are paupers at sixty-five 
who have not received relief, more or less, in the course of the previous 
ten years. Mr. Burt’s return showed as many as 41,000 persons between 
the ages of sixty and sixty-five alone in receipt of relief in a single day 
in 1890; and the mere hope of getting your five shillings a week from 
a banker instead of the relieving officer does not seem to add much real 
force to the motives that operate at present to check pauperism between 
the ages named. But, in the third place, if any of the few who by good luck 
during these ten critical years contrive to escape this sweeping poverty 
disqualification, and obtain the State pension at sixty-five, should be 
obliged through subsequent misfortune to apply to the parish for aid 
say for medical aid in sickness, which a five-shilling pension cannot be 
expected to provide—they will forfeit the pension, and become dependent 
on the parish authorities for the rest of their life. In the fourth place, 
if a person emigrates for a period of ten or twenty years, and returns 
again to this country, as so many do, the period of his absence is not 
to count for the pension, and he will not be entitled to it at sixty-five, 
but only at seventy-tive or eighty-five, as the case may be, if he live so 
long, and he must remain an ordinary pauper during the intervening 
term. In the fifth place, all who receive public charity in almshouses 
must forfeit the pension, unless the trust under which they benefit is 
revised in some manner not explained. 

The effect of these numerous and vexatious poverty disqualifications 
would evidently be to leave us our old age pauperism very much where 
it is, except that they cast a fresh bitterness into its cup, and the only 
class to whom the benefits of Mr. Booth’s scheme would go, and for 
whom, as now appears, it is designed, is the class of persons imme- 
diately above the condition of paupers, who have been able to struggle 
through till the age of sixty-five without a single recourse to the union, 
but might, after that age, be any day liable to fall upon the rates, if 
they had not this timely grant from the taxes. In Mr. Booth’s own 
concluding words, his aim is to give ‘a surer footing to those who, now 
trying to stand, too often fall, and sometimes sink altogether.’ But 
how large this class of people may be we have no means of knowing. 
It seems not improbable that most of those who are unable to provide 
for themselves after sixty-five by their own efforts with the help of their 
families, would have already taken parochial aid some time during the 
previous ten years, and forfeited their title to the new security ; and, 
though many besides them would be possibly made a little easier by 
an addition of five shillings a week to their resources, it is reasonable 
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to ask whether this is so urgent and obligatory an object as to justify 
an expenditure exceeding the entire cost of the army. 

Then to provide the money Mr. Booth proposes to resort mainly, or 
at any rate very largely, to taxation on the luxuries or necessaries of 
the poor—their tea, their sugar, their beer—and he states frankly that, 
if his scheme is realised, the ‘free breakfast table’ must become a 
dream of the past. But this is obviously to aggravate the difficulties of 
the struggling poor all the way up till sixty-five, and to increase their 
risk of forfeiting the pension during the critical ten years before sixty- 
five. It is not calculated to leave them on a surer footing than they are on 
at present. A free breakfast table would do much more for the really poor 
than this oddly perverted scheme of benevolence, which seeks at so 
great expense to force its benefits on all who do not need them, but 
sternly refuses them to nearly all who do. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Pension Bill has also appeared since our last 
number and contains an important new provision. He had previously 
provided only for the case of the money being to some extent returnable 
to the subscriber’s widow and family in the event of his premature 
death, but he now makes provision for a 5s. pension at sixty-five at a 
lower premium on condition of the money being not returnable. For 
this benefit the young man beginning to subscribe at twenty-five will 
have to deposit not £5 but only £2 10s.; the State will then supplement 
his deposit with £10 instead of £15, and he will pay a yearly premium 
of 10s. instead of £1. But much of the criticism which this and other 
schemes have recently provoked goes to show that working men have 
little desire for this particular form of annuity by itself, and that to 
induce them to subscribe, it must be associated either with provision 
for sick pay or with a power of withdrawal, or some other more imme- 
diate advantage. The Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, it is true, in a recent 
pamphlet and article,! produces some figures to show that this allegation 
of the indifference of the working classes to deferred old age annuities 
is a mistake, but his figures seem to confirm the allegation they are 
brought forward to dispute. He denies that the Manchester Unity 
Superannuation Scheme has been a failure, and says, that instead of 
having only three subscribers as is sometimes asserted, he has dis- 
covered by personal search that as many as 2,000 of the 673,073 
members of the Manchester Unity are now insured under this scheme. 
But as the scheme has been nine years in existence these figures cannot 
be considered evidence of success. Meanwhile this great order itself, 
stimulated by the current awakening of public interest in the subject, 
has reconsidered its superannuation scheme, and, as its Grand-Master 
stated in a recent speech, it is now preparing two tables of premiums, 
a table for a pension with the money returnable, as well as a table for 
a pension, such as they offer at present, with the money unreturnable. 

1 Pensions and Pauperism, by J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., Rector of Kilvington, 


Nottingham. London: Methuen & Co. Contemporary Review for April 1892, Art. 
The Endowment of Old Age,’ by the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson. 
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The rates would be as follows :—-On the unreturnable table, a member 
who began insuring at twenty-five would receive a five-shilling-a-week 
pension at sixty-five for an annual premium of 17s. 4d. instead of 
18s. 5d., the old figure, and on the returnable table he would receive the 
same pension, or in the event of premature death have his money paid 
over to his nominee, for a premium of 23s. 10d. The speaker admitted 
that their pensions scheme had been but little taken advantage of, and 
the new policy of the order may possibly be taken as affording an indica- 
tion of the reason why. 

Mr. Louis Tylor, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Monmouth and South Wales Miners’ Permanent Provident Society, 
makes some able suggestions, from this point of view as to the 
working men’s wants, in a pamphlet entitled Pension or Pro- 
perty 2?) Like Mr. Fatkin, he thinks, as the result of long practical 
experience of working men in their habits of providence, that the power 
of withdrawing the money before the age of sixty-five is reached, on good 
cause shown, would constitute the strongest inducement to the working 
classes to subscribe to any superannuation scheme, and would besides 
immensely enlarge the usefulness of such a scheme for the promotion 
of their welfare. He thinks the true principle is the combination of 
an insurance scheme and a savings bank, and that the subscriber's 
premiums should remain his own property, which he should have the 
right to withdraw in whole (but not in part) once a year (but not 
oftener), so as to give hima greater command over the opportunities of 
life, and which at the age of sixty-five he should have the option of 
using in three different ways. He could, if he liked, lock it up for the 
rest of his life, and purchase a pension with his money, or he could 
have the money returned to him with interest, or he could leave it in 
the form of capital, only now receiving interest upon it instead of 
allowing the interest to accumulate. To induce him, however, to 
persevere in his thrift till the age of sixty-five, and to discourage 
thoughtless withdrawals, Mr. Tylor proposes that the State should at 
that age augment the amount of the member’s interest in the old age 
fund by a subsidy of fifty per cent., with the condition that the corpus 
of this augmentation is not to be at the disposal of the recipient, except 
by way of testamentary disposition, but must either remain at interest 
for the rest of his days, or be applied for the purchase of a pension. In 
case of permanent sickness before attaining sixty-five, the subscriber is 
to be entitled, if he has contributed for five years, to receive the same 
subsidy from the State as he would have received if he had lived to sixty- 
five without failing in his contributions ; and then at sixty-five he is to 
be entitled to the ordinary old age pension. The premium is to be 
graduated aceording to the age of the subscriber at joining, on the 
principle that the premium is always to be the sum which, with 
interest, is necessary to make £60 at sixty-five; it will be 3d. a week 
at eighteen, 6d. a week at thirty-five, and soon. A man who joins at 
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thirty-five would have paid £39 at sixty-five, and will receive £60 at 
his free disposal, and a further subsidy of £30, which he must either 
transmute into a £3 annuity, or leave at interest, inalienable except by 
will. Mr. Tylor thinks, further, that the management of this scheme 
should be entrusted to sound friendly societies approved by the Chief 
Registrar, and that it should be managed as a separate old age fund, but 
that it should be a condition that the member joining this particular 
fund is already a subscriber to the sick benefit of the society. He has 
some other suggestions, but these are his chief proposals. They 
seem fruitful and practical, and are certainly worthy of attentive 
consideration. 

Mr. George Holloway, M.P., supplies another contribution of great 
interest from a slightly different general standpoint.1. Mr. Holloway 
retired from Mr. Chamberlain’s voluntary committee of the House on the 
subject, when the committee decided to separate the insurance of old age 
from the insurance against sickness, because he believed it impossible 
to induce working men generally to subscribe for an old age annuity 
unless it was associated with a subscription for the more immediately 
pressing need of sick pay in the meanwhile. He describes two friendly 
societies in Stroud—one of them founded by himself seventeen years 
ago—which have actually succeeded in making their superannuation 
scheme popular among the working classes. They have between them 
6,000 members—virtually, he says, the entire manhood of the district— 
and every member is earning his old age annuity. These societies are 
of the nature of the ordinary annual society, which provides sick pay 
for its members during the year, and divides the balance among them 
at the end. But there are two differences. First, members under the 
age of thirty pay 1d. a day (or, if they want a higher benefit, they may 
pay 13d. or 2d.), but members over thirty pay $d. a month extra, 
which is found to be the amount necessary to cover their greater risk 
of sickness. Second, the surplus, though divided equally among the 
members, is not delivered to them personally, but placed to their 
respective credit in the books of the society. In this way every 
member has a sum placed to his credit every year, which is not 
removable by him, but lies accumulating at interest till the time for 
the annuity to begin. The result is that in January 1892 members of 
seventeen years’ standing, whose total contributions have only been 
£30 10s., have now £38 16s. 1d. at their credit, members of fifteen years’ 
standing have £31 8s. 11d., members of ten years’ standing £17 11s. 4d. 
Mr. Holloway says the system is extraordinarily popular, partly 
because people know it to be absolutely safe, every year’s liabilities 
ending with the year, partly because they contribute the money as an 
immediate provision against sickness, and see it insensibly accumulating 
thereafter as a distant provision for old age, and partly because they feel 
this accumulating sum, though temporarily inalienable, to remain 
all the time their own property, which, after it has served its 


1 National Review, March 1892. 
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specific purposes, remains still disposable for the purposes of their 
will. 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., in an able article on State Pensions 
which has attracted much just attention,! has grafted on the same 
general idea of the situation a fresh and somewhat striking proposal. 
Starting from the belief that the more prominent pension schemes, while 
aiming at the sound object of endowing the poor with an income which 
shall be beyond the reach of misfortune, err by postponing the accrual 
of this endowment to too advanced an age to meet the requirements of 
the working class, Mr. Moulton suggests the institution of a system by 
which a man could obtain an income of five shillings a week (or less) at 
any period of life as soon as he has given the State the sum necessary to 
provide it, and that this capital sum be thenceforth made by law inalien- 
able for the remainder of his life on condition that it be irrevocably 
devoted to its purpose. It is not to be restricted to any special 
amount, only it must not exceed what is necessary to save the con- 
tributory from the reach of misfortune, and, like workmen’s tools and 
soldiers’ pensions at present, it is not to be attachable or liable in any 
way to a creditor for debt, but is to continue, if [ understand the idea 
right, the contributory’s own property to be disposable by his 
will. Mr. Moulton further suggests that the same principle might 
be extended from a money investment like this to an investment in a 
dwelling house or other subject after the manner of the homestead laws 
of other countries. These reforms would be worth much and would cost 
little. They would probably not diminish the personal credit at present 
given to workpeople, but if they did, that would not be any great loss either 
to debtor or to creditor. Many persons might prefer, with Mr. Tylor, to 
have the power of recalling the money periodically, but many others 
would no doubt prefer to have it locked up even against themselves 
so as in any case to make their existence secure ; and there is advantage 
in multiplying the contrivances for realising Pitt’s great principle that 
no calamity should be suffered to deprive a British citizen of his last 
shilling. 

JoHN Rar 


THE Frencu LAasnour DEPARTMENT. 


Towakps the end of 1890 the French Government created a per- 
manent Labour Commission (Conseil supérieur du travail), whose duty it 
is to advise the Cabinet in regard to matters immediately concerning 
the welfare of the industrial classes. The forty-five members of the 
Commission are nominated by the Minister of Commerce, one-third 
being employers, one-third workmen, and the remaining third deputies, 
senators, statisticians, or other experts; in addition, the heads of the 
principal departments of the Ministry of Commerce have seats. The 


1 Fortnightly Review, April 1892. 
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unofficial members receive 200 francs apiece for every session of the 
Commission which they attend, each session extending over ten days ; 
an annual sum of 25,000 franes is allowed for printing and other ex- 
penses. It is intended that two sessions shall be held in each year ; 
but the Commission met once only in 1891, in February, when four 
subjects were discussed—arbitration in trade disputes, employment 
agencies, the periodical payment of wages and the protection of wages 
against creditors, and the establishment of a Labour Bureau. The 
project of establishing a Labour Bureau, whose duty it should be to 
collect and to publish information concerning the conditions of labour, 
the relations between labour and capital, the hours of labour, and the 
wages of the working-classes, was approved by the Commission ; and 
a Bill for this purpose was brought in and passed. The Office du Travail, 
which commenced its work in October last, is under the management 
of a director, receiving a salary of 12,000 to 18,000 franes, with a con- 
siderable statt of subordinate officials, clerks, and messengers. Auxiliary 
to this ‘ internal’ staff the Labour Bureau possesses three ‘ permanent 
delegates’ with salaries of from 4,000 to 7,000 franes, and has the right 
to employ, as occasion shall require, the services of special ‘ temporary 
delegates.’ Provision is also made for temporarily attaching to this 
Bureau officials of other State departments. The ‘ internal’ branch of 
the Bureau is divided into two sections, of which the first collects 
information, while the second analyses, digests, and superintends the 
publication of this information. The Bureau has recently been enlarged 
by taking over from the Ministry of Commerce a section dealing with 
general statistics, and the total number of persons permanently at- 
tached to it is now twenty-eight. The amount voted this year for the 
expenses of the Office du Travail is 152,000 frances; but, in consequence 
of its rapid extension, a large increase in this vote will be necessary. 

The Director of the Bureau is M. Lax, for many years the chief of 
the railway department of the Ministry of Public Works. The head 
of the section of industrial statistics, M. Fontaine, and his assistant, 
M. Toqué, are both engineers ; while the second section, which digests 
these statistics, is presided over by M. Finance, formerly a journeyman 
painter, well known as an advocate of industrial reform upon non- 
revolutionary lines, with the assistance of M. Jeannolle, who was an 
assistant inspector of factories, also a devoted student of questions 
affecting the working classes. The special duty of the actuary attached 
to the Bureau will be to investigate the relative rates of disease and of 
death in different occupations, and to report upon the statistics of 
accidents in mines, factories, ete. 

The work performed by the French Labour Bureau is generally of 
the same nature as that carried out by the Labour Department of our 
Board of Trade. As with us, a great number of the circulars sent out 
with the object of obtaining information fail to elicit any response. 
On the other hand, in the Prefects of the Departments the French 
have a source of information not possessed by us. But the principal 
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advantage possessed by the Labour Bureau in France is the provision 
made for personal enquiries conducted on the spot by special agents, 
either ‘ permanent’ or ‘temporary’ delegates of the Office du Travail, 
or by officials in one or other branch of the public services. One of 
the permanent delegates (who are Government servants, and are not 
allowed to follow any subsidiary employment) is M. Corra, a dis- 
tinguished journalist, whose studies of social questions enjoy a high 
reputation ; the second of these delegates is an engineer, the third is 
a doctor. Special local enquiries have been conducted by these perma- 
nent delegates in respect to the Eight Hours Movement, and the question 
of employment agencies ; they have studied on the spot the popular 
banks in Italy, the factory legislation of Germany, and other subjects 
both in France and abroad, and have drawn up reports. The temporary 
delegates (who receive a fee for each investigation, but are not debarred 
from taking private employment) are experts selected for their special 
acquaintance with the matter in hand. Local enquiries, sometimes in 
France, at other times in foreign countries, have been conducted by 
specialists on behalf of the Labour Bureau in relation to several of the 
subjects also investigated by the permanent staff, and in relation to 
other questions, such as the hours of labour, the silk industry, and the 
price of food-stuffs in certain districts. 

The Office du Travail will publish a monthly Bulletin containing all 
such details as are ripe for immediate publication, and is also under- 
stood to intend issuing from time to time special reports on subjects 
of interest, which will be sent out as soon as their preparation can be 
completed. 

Davip F. ScHioss 


THE LABouR COMMISSION. 


IN continuing our account of the Labour Commission, it is a dis- 
advantage this quarter that the publication of the official reports is 
considerably behindhand in consequence of the recent fire at the 
(Jueen’s Printers’, so that, for the proceedings since the end of February, 
we must depend almost entirely on the newspaper reports, which have 
now become very meagre and fragmentary. One of the last of the 
official reports, however, contains some important evidence on the 
iron industry, given to Division A of the Commission by Messrs. J. 
Dennington, Hugh Bell, and I. Williams, representing the Cleveland 
ivonmasters, and Messrs. W. Aucott, J. Long, and E. Thomas, repre- 
senting the Associated Iron and Steel Workers of Great Britain. In 
this industry sliding scales have been in operation at the principal seats 
of the industry since 1879, except for a period of eighteen menths 
during which they were given up in some quarters, and, contrary to 
the experience of the mining industries, they remain as popular as ever 
both with employers and employed. Mr. Aucott, President of the Iron 
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and Steel Workers’ Association, speaking both for the North of England 
and the Midlands, stated that, in all their experience of the past, they 
had had less trouble during the periods in which sliding scales 
obtained, and that they had fewer difficulties in the places where they 
existed than in those where they did not exist; while his colleague, 
Mr. Thomas, representative of the ironworkers of Eston, said that in 
Eston they had, for the last four years and a half, a sliding scale of 
their own, different from that of the iron trades generally, and that they 
had found it the most satisfactory system they had ever tried. He had 
seen a great many disputes there, he said, but he had never seen one 
since the sliding scale and the joint committee came into existence, except 
a small sectional dispute with which the Union had nothing to do. The 
employers gave similar testimony. Mr. Dennington said that in 
Cleveland they had had six sliding scales since 1879, fixed by a joint 
committee of the Ironmasters’ Association and the blast furnacemen on 
the basis of the prices actually realised, and that they had proved very 
effectual means of settling questions of wages. Mr. Bell corroborated 
this evidence, and gave two reasons why the sliding-scale system worked 
more satisfactorily in the iron industry than in coal mining. First, iron 
was a much simpler commodity, with fewer varieties of quality and 
price, and it was consequently a much easier business to fix an average 
price. And secondly, they had introduced into their last sliding scale a 
new improvement, which he described as a double jump at certain 
points. There was a double jump upwards—a rise of twice the ordi- 
nary amount—when prices began to rise, so that the men might gain 
some advantage from the rise as early as possible, and be thereby kept 
better contented ; and there was a double jump downwards when prices 
began to fall, in order that employers might hold their own in the 
markets, and retain the trade. It was in consequence, he thought, of 
these peculiarities that the system had worked better in iron-making 
than in mining, although in one respect the latter industry was more 
suitable for sliding scales than the former ; it was an industry in which 
the price of the product would not be disturbed to any extent by varia- 
tions in the price of purchased material. The Cleveland Joint Com- 
mittee settled other questions besides those relating to wages, and in 
1890, which Mr. Dennington said might be taken as a representative 
year, it dealt with thirty-one questions, of which eight were withdrawn, 
five were settled at the meetings, three were left to the individual firms 
concerned to deal with, and fifteen were referred to arbitration. With 
regard to arbitration, both employers and employed in this industry 
favoured it, and had only one complaint—viz., the impossibility of com- 
pelling individual workmen and individual firms to abide by the award ; 
but while Mr. Bell believed this fault to be incurable by legislation, 
Mr. Aucott, for the Workers’ Association, thought there would be no 
difficulty in enforcing the decision by law. In this desire for legislation, 
however, Mr. Aucott does not seem to have represented the general 
opinion of his trade, for Mr. E. Trow, the General Secretary of the 
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Workers’ Association, stated at a subsequent sitting that the iron- 
workers were perfectly satisfied with the existing boards of conciliation, 
and were opposed to any Parliamentary interference in their affairs, 
believing they could manage things better themselves. This dislike of 
Parliamentary interference extended also, according to his evidence, to 
the matter of hours of labour, and, indeed, although their present hoursare 
decidedly long, the iron-workers seem, from the evidence of Mr. Aucott, to 
be comparatively indifferent to their reduction. They had never, he said 
made any formal request for their reduction, and they had no special 
desire for an eight-hours day, either by legislation or by arrangement. 
He represented some of the employers as being more favourable to the 
eight hours system than the men, and as being willing to introduce it if 
the men would only agree to the conditions they desired ; and this state 
ment was afterwards confirmed by Mr. Whitwell, President of the 
Conciliation Board of the Iron and Steel Trade of the North of 
England, who said he had actually introduced it into his own works, 
with three shifts, but had been obliged to give it up, because both the 
furnacemen and the outside labourers objected to it. Yet the hours in 
Cleveland, as stated by Mr. Dennington, are as many as 84 a week 
(including mealtimes) for one-fourth of the furnacemen, and 73} for the 
rest, and the work, while it lasts, was admitted by Mr. Williams— 
another-Cleveland ironmaster—to be very hot and exhausting, and such 
as ordinary men, not used to it, would succumb under, though there 
were spells, he explained, during which the men were not actively at 
work at all, but only sitting and watching their furnaces. Mr. Williams 
said that the men had sometimes broached the subject of a day of three 
eight-hour shifts, such as existed in the Cumberland ironworks, but it 
never came to negotiation, and he for one thought it would injure the 
trade by adding thirty-three per cent. to the cost of production. 

In Division B the Commission has been principally occupied with 
the Omnibus and Tram men and the Cab drivers. The Omnibus and 
Tramway workers were represented by Mr. Bowdrick and Mr. Atkinson, 
the Secretary and Treasurer of their Union, Their chief complaints 
were of long hours, dismissal for taking part in trade agitations, and 
excessive issue of licenses to drivers, and they asked for a compulsory 
eight-hours day, for a legal power in the trade union to veto improper 
clismissals, and for a legal limitation of the issue of licenses to make them 
correspond more closely to the opportunities of employment. On the 
matter of dismissals Mr. Bowdrick said that out of 5,000 men in the 
service of the General Omnibus Company before the recent strike not 
more than 200 now remain, and that the greater part of 2,000 drivers 
and conductors have been discharged since then; while Mr. Atkinson 
stated that of the Committee of Tram workers who conducted the 
strike he himself was the only one who had not been dismissed, and 
Mr. Adamson the manager of the North Metropolitan Tramways 
Company, admitted that men had been discharged for ‘unduly 


agitating among their fellow workmen’ and justified such dismissals. 
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As to the eight-hours day, some interesting evidence was given by Mr. 
Walker, a representative of the Huddersfield tram workers, on the opera- 
tion of the system on the seventeen miles of tramway belonging to the 
corporation of that borough. Prior to 1888 he said they had wrought 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, but they then induced the corporation to 
divide the day into two shifts of eight hours each with a reduction of 
wages from 32s. to 26s. for drivers and from 23s. to 21s. for conductors, 
and with this they were satisfied. They preferred, he said, their 3s. 67. for 
a day of eight hours to the London 6s. for a day of twelve to sixteen hours, 
and he concurred in the principle that when hours are reduced wages 
should be reduced also. Mr. Pogson, the manager of these lines, stated 
that under the eight hours system they had no disputes such as were 
inevitable before, and that the increased cost of the new system was 
balanced by the increased hours of running under the double shift, though 
there had been for the last three years an annual loss of £400, 
equivalent to 14d. a £ on the rates. The cabmen were represented by 
Mr. C. Dyke, who said that the cab drivers’ chief troubles were about the 
price to be paid to the cabowner for the hire of the cab, and their chief 
demand was for a legal limitation of the number of cab drivers and of 
the number of the cabs, by stopping the issue of new licenses till the 
present over-competition is corrected. He also complained that their 
trade was always being invaded, especially at the busy seasons, by 
men from other trades—‘ butterfly men’ they were called; he had 
known a man working as a compositor during the week and driving 
a cab on Sunday, and he asked that the license should be refused to 
persons who had other trades of their own. As things were at present, 
he did not believe five per cent. of the cab drivers of London were in a 
position to say they had a second suit of clothes, or that they did not 
owe several weeks’ rent. Mr. Beasley, of the Metropolitan Cab Drivers’ 
Union, advocated the municipalisation of the cabs, as several of the 
other witnesses had done for the tramways. In this division of the 
Commission a considerable amount of evidence seems to have been given 
about the conditions of labour among watermen, bargemen, tugboatmen 
and canal boatmen, the chief grievance being in all cases excessive hours. 
On the steamers and plyboats of the Mersey the hours, according to 
Mr. Turner, are 120 a week, and Mr. Donaldson said tugboat men 
had to work 70 to 100 hours a week. Mr. J. W. Noble, President of the 
Watermen and Riverside Labourers’ Union, stated that canal-boatmen 
stood next to gipsies in education and that out of 120 members of his 
Union only 15 could read or write. Sir Henry Caleraft, K.C.B., 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, gave some important 
statistics regarding accidents at sea and the number of foreign 
seamen in the British Mercantile Marine. The loss of life at sea among 
seamen from accidents of all kinds has steadily declined. In 1881 
it was’ 1 for every 56 men employed, in 1883 1 for 66, 1885 1 for 106, 
LS87 1 for 99, and in 1889 1 for 126. The same progressive decrease is 
shown in the loss from wrecks and casualties alone; while it was 1 for 79 in 
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1881 it was only 1 for 256 in 1881. The proportion of foreign seamen was 
16°42 per cent. in 1883, but only 14°63 in 1890, and it was a question, 
he said, whether there was not a larger proportion of British seamen 
in foreign vessels. They get the same wages as British seamen and 
were generally more obedient and sober, though less cool and 
courageous in presence of danger. 

Division C has been hearing evidence from a great variety of trades, 
masons, coopers, cabinet-makers, coach-builders, lath-renders, licensed 
Victuallers, barmaids, gas workers, chemical workers, lead workers, 
copper workers, compositors, &c., but its proceedings have been very im- 
perfectly reported. The most important evidence given seems to have 
been that on the chemical, lead, and copper industries, in which the 
conditions of work are necessarily very trying to health. Mr. P. King, 
Secretary of the Chemical and Copper Workers’ Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, said that the bleaching powder industry was the unhealthiest 
of all the chemical trades, because the powder emitted a poisonous gas 
under which he had known a horse to fall in the yard ; that the men had 
to work at it with muzzles over their mouths, goggles over their eves, 
and with tallow on every part of their skin that is exposed; that after 
working for some time they had the appearance of being asphyxiated, 
and when they had done they were unable to take food without having a 
stimulant administered first ; that their hours were 112 one week and 
56 the next, and their wages from about 30s. to 35s. They did not live 
long and they all suffered from bronchitis. He asked for a legislative eight- 
hours day. The eight-hours system was already established in one work, 
with three shifts. Mr. Girling, Secretary of the National Amalgamated 
Society of Coopers, spoke of the coopers in the bleaching powder works, 
and confirmed the previous witness. He explained, however, that the 
men worked only for an hour or so at a time, and then went out to the fresh 
air fora change. Mr. Shotton, of the Lead Workers’ Society, explained the 
effects of working in white lead in inducing paralysis in the workers. A 
salt cake worker, from Widnes, said the gas escaping in that kind of labour 
burnt out the teeth, and that all his own upper back teeth were gone, and, 
like the other chemical workers, he urged that greater precautions should 
be required by law for preventing the escape of the deleterious gas. Mr. 
G. Mitchell, for 1,300 chemical workers in Scotland, said that men 
were rarely able to work more than ten years in the chemical trade, 
that the fumes were so destructive even to their clothes that they were 
almost always in rags, that the exhaustion of the work was so great 
that the men on receiving their wages immediately got drunk, that in 
most of the works they wrought seven days in the week, and in certain 
shifts were on duty 19 to 22 hours at a stretch, that their ordinary 
hours were 60 in the week for 13s. 67. to 17s. of wages, but in many 
cases 84 a week for 30s.to35s. He asked for a legislative eight-hours day, 
and for better measures for keeping the atmosphere of the workshops 
good. The compositors had few grievances. Their greatest difficulty 
was about apprenticeship questions, but they do not appear to have 
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suggested any government intervention, except to some extent for the 
restriction of overtime, especially in government contracts. They are 
not in favour of an eight-hours day except in Scotland. 

JOHN Rak 


RaI~way EcoNoMmIcs. 


Wuar is the explanation of the entire neglect by English economists 
of the subject of railway economics? How absolute that neglect is may 
be judged by one or two instances. In the last edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, the portion of the article on railways which deals with 
other than technical questions of construction and exploitation is by 
Professor Hadley, an American. In Professor Hadley’s own admirable 
work on Railroad Transportation, there is at the head of the chapter 
dealing with each country a short list of the principal authorities. For 
the economic history of English railways Mr. Hadley refers his 
English-speaking readers to the Untersuchungen tiber die Englische 
Hisenbahnpolitik ot Gustav Cohn, an Austrian professor. In his 
recent popular account of the Working and Management of an English 
Railway, Mr. Findlay does indeed acknowledge his indebtedness to two 
English books. But the one was published in 1856, the other in 1851. 

It is no accident that the authorities referred to by Mr. Findlay 
are forty years old. For in the early days of railways there were a 
considerable number of serious English books on this subject, and, to 
say nothing of Fairbairn’s Political Economy of Railroads, published as 
early as 1836, works such as The Influence of English Railway Legis- 
lation on Trade and Industry, published in 1848, by James Morrison, 
sometime M.P. for Inverness, or Dr. Lardner’s Railway Economy, 
published in 1850, were fully abreast of the knowledge of the day, and 
doubtless more than on a level with any railway literature then avail- 
able in foreign countries. But since then, while the foreigners have 
published a great deal, English economists have turned their backs on 
the whole subject. I know but two English books of recent date 
which even pretend to discuss the economic basis of railway tariffs and 
railway legislation. The one is failway Rates English and Foreign, 
published in 1886, by Mr. James Grierson, the late general manager of 
the Great Western Railway ; the other The Railways and the Traders, 
published last year, by the present writer. But neither of these books 
can possibly be regarded as an authority on the subject of which they 
treat, for their authors could make no claim to the title of political 
economists ; their books were in both cases written to serve a temporary 
purpose, and consequently are full of merely ephemeral matter; and 
lastly, they are professedly the utterances of advocates, though of 
advocates firmly convinced of the justice of the cause they champion, 
instead of being the judicial opinion of unbiassed observers.! For a 

1 There is of course not a little valuable matter scattered through the reports and 
evidence of the Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commission which sat in 
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scientific treatise on the economic laws governing the relations between 
railways and the public and the legislature, which could be placed in 
the hands of a student as a text-book, the fellow countrymen of Adam 
Smith and George Stephenson must betake themselves either to the 
Continent or to the other side of the Atlantic. 

For it is fortunate that this strange neglect of railway problems 
is confined to Great Britain. The United States alone has produced 
quite a considerable crop of railway literature within the last few 
years. First and foremost comes Professor Hadley’s brilliant book 
on Failroad Transportation, its History and its Laws, which doubtless 
owes its title, as also in some degree its inspiration, to the equally 
brilliant series of monographs collected by Albert Fink under the name 
of Railroad Transportation. Here is a further list, which of course 
makes no profession to be in any way exhaustive :— 

C. F. Adams, Railroads, theiy Origin and Problems. 

Alexander, Railway Practice. 

Hudson, The Railways and the Republic. 

Dabney, The Public Regulation of Railways. 

Stickney, The Railway Problem. 

Kirkman, Railway Rates and Government Control. 

To these one might add the following monographs : 

Alexander, Reply to Questions of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Vining, The Necessity for a Classification of Freight and the Piin- 
ciples on which it is based 

Fink, Report on the Adjustment of Transportation Rates to the 
Seaboard. Deseribed by Professor Hadley as ‘one of the most 
successful applications ever made of mathematical methods to social 
phenomena.’ 

Professor Taussig, Contribution to the Theory of Railway Rates. 

Professor James, ‘ Reform in Railway Passenger Fares’ (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics). 

Seligman, ‘ Railway Tariffs and the Inter-State Commerce Law’ 
(Political Science Vuarterly). 

In the reports of the various State Railway Commissions, and more 
especially in those of the Inter-State Commerce Commission (whose 
chairman was till a few months back Judge Cobley, one of the 
professors of the Michigan University and the greatest living authority 
on American Constitutional Law, and at the head of whose statistical 
department is Professor H. C. Adams, likewise of the Michigan Univer- 
sity), will also be found not a little matter of economic interest. 

If we turn from America to the Continent of Europe, we shall find 
that there, too, quite a large number of books on railway subjects have 
been published in recent years, some of them at least by economists of 
1853, 1867, 1872, 1881, 1882. But one needs to commence with a firm grasp of the 
leading principles of the correct railway creed in order to be able to separate the 
peck of wheat from the bushels of chaff with which it is mixed. 
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established position. Gustav Cohn’s Untersuchungen tiber die Englische 
Eisenbahnpolitik has already been mentioned. Here are a few other 
German (including Austrian) authorities.! 

Dorn, Aufgaben der Eisenbahnpolitik. 

Sax, Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks- und Staatswirthschaft. 

Von Weber, Nationalitdt und Eisenbahnpolitik. 

Der Staatliche Einfluss auf die Entwickelung der Eisenbahnen 
minderer Ordnung. 

Professor Launhardt, Theorie der Tarifbildung der Eisenbahnen. 

Dr. vy. d. Leyen, Die Nordamerikanischen Eisenbahnen. 

Die Durchfiihrung des Staatsbahnsystems in Preussen (Jahrbuch fii 
Gesetzgebung, 1883). 

Haberer, Geschichte des Hisenbahnwesens. 

Schreiber, Tarifwesen der Eisenbahnen. 

Professor Adolph Wagner, Communications- und Transportwesen. 

Dr. Julius Lehr, Kisenbahntarifwesen und Eisenbahnmonopol. 

Ulrich, EHisenbahntarifwesen im Allgemeinen. 

Personentarifreform und Zonentarif. 

Dr. Otto Michaelis, Differenzialtarife der Eisenbahnen. 

No English economist, as far as I am aware, has condescended to 
notice the sweeping reductions of passenger fares and more recently of 
goods rates in Hungary, in Austria, and in neighbouring countries, 
which have been effected by the introduction of what is, unfortunately 
perhaps, known to us as the ‘zone system.’ Yet surely if English 
fares and rates could be reduced by one-half—and this is something 
like what has been done in Hungary—if £40,000,000 sterling, now 
annually paid to the railway companies, could be left in the pockets 
of the British public, it would be a revolution by the side of which 
the introduction of a free breakfast table or of £1 notes, or even the 
rearrangement of the death duties and the taxation of ground values 
would be but a bagatelle. I am far from saying that such a reduction is 
practically possible in this country ; for my own part I believe it to be 
an impossibility ; but the contrary position is at least arguable ; and it 
is surely remarkable that no English economist has even considered it 
worth discussing. Of course the subject has in its own country a con- 
siderable literature. Here are two or three titles : 

Dr. Theodor Hertzka, Das Personenporto. Ein Vorschlay zur Durch- 
Fihrung eines billigen Einheitstarif. 

Professor Scharling, Das Personenporto der Eisenbahnen. 

Dr. Eduard Engel, Hisenbahnreform. 

This is not a bibliography, so suffice it to mention further, among 
French books Colson’s admirable Transports et Tarifs, which I have 
ventured to recommend to English readers in the January number of 
the Nineteenth Century, and Picard’s works, Les Chemins de Fei 

* Let me say frankly that, there being no such thing in England as a railway 
library, even of the most rudimentary character, most of the German books are only 
known to me by quotations and at second hand. 
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Francais and Traité des Chemins de Fer, and as of Italian origin the 
yet more monumental volumes containing the Atti della Comiiissione 
@Inchiesta sull’ Esercizio delle Ferrovie Italiane. 

But it is not only in the matter of books that English students of 
railway economics are at so serious a disadvantage. There are few 
technical publications more ably edited and conducted than the American 
Railroad Gazette and Railway Review. France has the Annales des 
Ponts et Chaussées, dealing with a wider range of subjects than its 
name implies, and the Revue Générale des Chemins de Fer ; Germany 
the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, the Hisenbahivereinszeitung, and the 
Oesterreichische Eisenbahnzeitung ; the very Argentine Republic has 
the River Plate Railway News. England has two or three excellent 
engineering papers; two journals published by the railway trade 
unions; three financial organs which, as the railway capital is larger 
than that of all the other joint-stock undertakings in the country put 
together, give the word ‘ vailway’ a prominent place on their title-page ; 
but of railway newspapers in the sense in which the name is understood 
elsewhere—journals, that is, in which serious questions of railway 
economic policy can be discussed by experts, as medical questions are 
discussed in the Lancet, or legal questions in the Law Times—not one. 

Yet again. The curriculum of our great universities has been 
widened and extended of late years till a middle-aged graduate can 
hardly find his way about a modern university calendar; while as for 
the University Extension lecturers, they seem to have taken all know- 
ledge to be their province. With one exception, however. Political 
economy is a frequent subject enough, but no one ever heard of a course 
of lectures on railway economics. And yet to the students at Derby or 
Doncaster, at Crewe or Gateshead, the subject should surely be at least 
as interesting as the theory of rent or the principles of banking. Other 
countries at any rate make provision for instruction on the subject. 
During the current ‘ Semester’ there are courses of railway lectures in 
the Prussian Universities of Berlin, Breslau and Cologne. In France, 
in addition to the courses dealing with railway administration and 
railway law at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées and de Droit re- 
spectively, there is a special course on railway economics annually 
delivered by M. Colson at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
which was founded by the Paris Chamber of Commerce. From the chair 
of political economy at the Yale University in Connecticut Professor 
Hadley has lectured on the same subject for a good many years past. 
Within the last few months a railway official has presented to the 
Stanford University a railway library of some two thousand volumes, 
and a sum of money in addition, sufficient to make the collection 
practically exhaustive of its subject. Our English railway men, 
on the other hand, are left either to pick up laboriously bit by bit 
the principles which ought to guide their practice, or else to go on all 
their lives acting merely by rule of thumb. As for the bulk of those 
who in the press or in Parliament attempt to guide the publie on these 
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questions, they have not so much as heard that there exist any 
principles of railway economics at all. 

An appeal to English economists to put an end to this state of 
atfairs should surely not be without weight if it were made merely on the 
ground that the application to a subject so peculiarly English as rail- 
ways of a science so peculiarly English as political economy should not 
be left wholly in the hands of foreigners. But it is possible to base 
the case on the yet stronger ground of immediate practical interest. 
Here are taken at random half a dozen questions eminently deserving 
of investigation by trained economists. 

I. By the Cheap Trains Bill of last year, which the House of 
Commons very nearly read a second time in spite of the opposition of 
the Board of Trade, it was proposed to compel railway companies to 
run workmen’s trains into London at a maximum fare of one farthing 
per mile. Assuming some such policy to be carried out, what would 
be its economic effect ? Would the workman keep for himself the 2s. 
or so per week which he would cease to pay to the railway company ? 
Or would part go to his employer as a rate in aid of wages and part to 
the suburban landlord as additional rent? And what would be the 
effect on the rents and the rateable value of the working-class districts 
in the heart of the metropolis ? 

II. The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways pay at 
present in rates, taxes, and Government duty about £80,000 per annum, 
or in other words, the equivalent of the interest on two millions of 
capital. Their competitors, the omnibuses, pay practically speaking 
neither rates nor taxes, and consequently can afford to undersell them. 
Seeing that the railway companies provide and maintain their own 
roads, while the omnibuses are responsible not only for a large part of 
the wear and tear of existing streets but also for the enormous cost of 
opening new thoroughfares to accommodate the ever-increasing tratftic, 
might it not be an economically sound policy to remit the £80,000 of 
taxation, if thereby the streets could be relieved of a considerable 
portion of the omnibus traffic ? 

III. Here is a much more serious matter. In every Continental 
country light railways and steam tramways are increasing enormously 
year after year in districts which cannot afford support for more 
expensive lines. There is a perfect network of such lines in Holland. 
In Italy, poor as the country is, hundreds of kilometres have been 
opened within the last half-dozen years; and it is largely due to the 
development of steam tramways that the Italian export of agricultural 
produce has increased so rapidly of late. With us the mileage of 
steam tramways (except for passenger traffic in the suburbs of great 
towns) could almost be counted on the fingers of two hands. What is 
the reason? It cannot be that tramway construction in the Eastern 
Counties, for instance, is naturally expensive. If Lombardy can afford 
to lay down tramways along country roads and Lincolnshire cannot ; 
if Lombard agriculture is consequently flourishing, while that of 
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Lincolnshire is depressed, may not the explanation be that artificial 
obstacles, either of legislation, or of Board of Trade, or Highway Board 
regulations, obstruct a natural and desirable development ? 

IV. Or again. Is it in the public interest that further railway 
development in remote districts has been made practically impossible 
by Act of Parliament? For this is really the effect of the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1889 as interpreted by the Board of Trade. Under 
the orders of that Board a standard of construction and a method of 
working which are excellently suitable for the main line of the North- 
Western between London and Rugby is applied with cast-iron rigidity 
to lines in Caithness, in Cardigan, or in Cornwall, with four or six 
trains in the twenty-four hours. Theoretically no doubt the public 
safety is thereby secured. In fact, however, the cost of making and 
working the line being prohibitory, no railway is made; the public 
continues to travel in the carrier’s cart ; and the carrier’s cart is a con- 
veyance by whose side a train drawn by the engine of the most reckless 
of ‘runners’ over an American ‘ wild-cat’ line were a paragon ot 
safety. 

V. More important still is the question of goods rates. The railway 
rates controversy has, after ten years of agitation, at length been brought 
to a close in Parliament. Next year we may look to see the contest 
transferred from Westminster to the Strand, where the Railway Com- 
mission will have to interpret the not over lucid provisions of the Act 
of 1888 and the new schedules of rates which have been based upon it. 
To a considerable extent, no doubt, the decisions under the old Acts will 
still be a guide ; but those decisions in some cases went very near to 
saving that rates must be based upon cost of carriage, and this isa theory 
of rate-making that economists will hardly be found to support. 
Largely, however, the Commission will have, within the wide limits 
laid down by the Statute, to act upon its own discretion. And that the 
points submitted for its decision will often have to be decided by 
economic and political considerations rather than as mere points of law, 
must be evident to any one who reads cases such as those of the 
Liverpool Corn Traders’ Association. If a Traders’ Association in 
Liverpool forces the North-Western to raise the corn rates from 
Cardiff to Birmingham, the consequences are unimportant enough 
But if a Liverpool Ship-Owners’ Association were to employ the same 
line of argument successfully, in order to establish something like an 
equality in the rates per mile from Manchester to Liverpool and to 
London respectively, and so to send not only the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company but the East India Docks into liquidation, public 
opinion would soon awake to the practical importance of the question. 
What we require is not so much a treatise by a lawyer to tell us what 
the law of undue preference is, as one by an economist to tell us what, 
in the interest of the public at large, it ought to be. 

VI. Lastly, there is room for another treatise on ‘ Indirect 
Protection.’ The railway tariffs of most civilised countries agree in 
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making the rates per mile decrease as the number of miles increase. If 
for instance a ton of meat from York to London costs 55s., from Strom- 
ness vid York to London, which is more than four times the distance, 
it will cost not 220s. but only 90s. There are therefore those who 
assert that to charge American meat 25s. for the fraction of its journey 
made over English rails from Liverpool to London, while English meat, 
which has to pay for carriage only between these two local points, is 
charged 40s., is simply to adopt the customary method of tarification, 
and that those who protest that the rates should be equal on 
English and foreign meat are, whether they are aware of it or no, 
merely Protectionists seeking to discriminate against the American 
meat because it is foreign. Here is a matter which well deserves to be 
investigated by economists. For we are commonly assured that a return 
to Protection is impossible, that the working classes will never submit 
to a tax on food. Yet this is a proposed tax on food which the 
working man’s representatives in Parliament evidently believe that he 
will submit to with alacrity. 

But I will say no more lest I should appear to dogmatise where | 
am anxious only to appeal for guidance. Of questions such as these, 
concerning the most important of all English industries,—the one 
industry without which all the others are impossible—no one surely 
can doubt the importance. No one, I believe, who has attempted to 
understand them will doubt their complexity. How much longer will 
English economists be content to leave the lay public to grapple with 
them unaided ? 

W. M. AcwortH 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 


WHILE Europe generally has economically been advancing rapidly, 
Russia has been falling backwards. Russia now is in the condition in 
which Ireland was in the first half of the century, in which India 
and China still are, that is to say, the bulk of its people live so close 
to the verge of destitution that they are plunged into famine by the 
failure of a single harvest. The crops of 1887 and 1888 were the 
best perhaps of the present century; those of 1889 and 1890 were 
fairly good ; but the yield of 1891 was about 25 per cent. short ; and 
the result of this deficiency of a single vear is a dreadful famine in the 
centre and the south, that is in some of the very richest provinces of 
the Empire. The wretchedness of the Russian peasantry is often 
attributed to the ‘ Mir,’ or village community system. No doubt, 
that system discourages individual enterprise, and checks improve- 
ment in husbandry; but it is to be recollected that the system has 
existed from time immemorial, and that it has not prevented the 
Russian population from rising to its present stage of civilisation, nor 
from building up one of the greatest empires in the world. Again, it 
is sometimes said that the cutting down of the forests has been carried 
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so far that the climate of the centre and south of Russia has seriously 
deteriorated. But the evidence that this is so, is hardly sufficient to 
justify us in drawing a very sweeping conclusion from it. The real 
causes of the backward state of Russia are plain enough—excessive 
expenditure, misgovernment, discouragement of instruction, and a 
mistaken policy in carrying out the emancipation of the serfs. The 
foreign policy pursued by the Russian Government, the vast extent 
of the empire, the discontent existing in so many provinces, and the 
absence of good means of communication, all involve constant heavy 
increases of taxation. In 1871 the revenue of the Russian Government 
amounted to a little under 508} million roubles; last year it reached 
as much as 9003 million roubles, an increase in the 20 years of 3924 
million roubles, or over 77 per cent. The increase is owing chiefly to 
the vast growth of the military and debt expenditure, the charge for 
the debt having risen in the same 20 years from a little over 93 million 
roubles to about 2473 million roubles, an increase of 1543 million 
roubles, or about 166 per cent. ; and it is to be understood that in this 
amount a large part of the railway, guarantees is not included. One 
result of the rapid increase in the expenditure is an equally rapid 
raising ot taxation, so that everything that could be taxed has been 
subjected to an impost. For several years before 1888 the increased 
taxation did not yield much additional revenue, from which it was 
evidentthat the limit of taxation had been nearly reached. The good 
harvests of 1887 and 1888 were followed by a period of apparen: zreat 
prosperity and augmented public revenue ; but now again the yield of 
taxation is naturally falling off. To defray the ever-growing expendi- 
ture and sustain the credit of the State the Government has again and 
again raised the duties upon imports, already demonstrably too high, 
and thereby it has almost made those duties prohibitive. It has 
raised enormously the cost of everything foreign consumed in Russia, 
and as a consequence has added heavily to the cost of production as 
Thus while the Government has been year 





well as to the cost of living. 
by vear exacting larger contributions from its subjects, it has been 
making it more difficult for them to pay those contributions by putting 
obstacles in the way of trade, and by rendering foreign machinery and 
foreign articles of consumption artificially dear. Furthermore, the 
new military system, rendering every man capable of bearing arms 
liable to military service, withdraws an inconveniently large part of the 
population from productive employment. And owing to the difficulties 
of communication and the imperfect system of mobilization, the Govern- 
ment feels it necessary to keep an exceptionally large proportion of the 
annual levies constantly under arms. It may be objected that since 
1871 France has increased enormously its taxation, its debt, and its 
customs duties, and that it also has adopted the system of universal 
liability to military service, and yet that the wealth of France has 
steadily grown. But France at the beginning of the period was a rich 
country ; and in the case of nations, as well as of individuals, the same 
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burden presses much more severely upon the weak than upon the 
strong. 

Under the circumstances, it is evident that there was exceptional 
need for improving education in Russia; but the Government 
discourages, instead of promoting education. In last year’s Budget 
out of a total ordinary expenditure of, in round figures, 891 million 
roubles the Education outlay was under 23 million roubles, or not very 
much more than 2} per cent. If, however, the Government merely 
neglected public instruction, private enterprise might supply what 
the public authorities refused. Unfortunately the Government is 
actively engaged in cramping the intellect of the Empire. The 
censorship shuts out everything that in the opinion of the censors 
may be injurious either to the Government or to the Church, and 
teachers of all grades are hampered by the reactionary policy now 
supreme in the Ministry. For a short time during the reign of the 
late Czar, an enlightened policy was adopted, but it has long since been 
abandoned, and now the aim seems to be to keep the mind of the 
country in leading-strings. At the same time the persecution of 
Dissenters and of Jews, the attempt to Russianize Poland and the 
Baltic provinces, the expulsion of foreigners from the western pro- 
vinces, and the prohibition of the purchase of land by aliens have ruined 
many of the economically most efficient portion of the population, 
have driven out capital, have disorganised trade, have given a rude 
shock to credit, and have greatly lessened production. But all these 
causes combined, powerful as they are, hardly account for the present 
deplorable condition of Russia. They must doubtless greatly retard 
her progress, but they are hardly sufficient to have actually thrown 
her back. The most potent of all the causes of retrogression seem 
to be the mistakes made at the time when the serfs were emancipated. 
The plan finally adopted was a compromise between two powerful 
parties, the one wishing to see the land owned by wealthy and 
intelligent proprietors, after the English fashion, and rented and 
worked by the peasantry, the other desiring to make the village 
community system universal and supreme in Russia. And like all 
compromises it did not take proper account of the future. It was 
decided that the peasants were to be left in possession of nearly the 
saine quantity of land as they had had while serfs, yet that exactly was 
not done, a maximum and minimum being allowed, and in every case 
the maximum and the minimum were fixed so that the final allotments 
very often did not coincide with the old peasant lands. For a certain 
number of years the village community system was imperatively to 
continue, and a rent was to be paid to the old proprietors ; after that 
the land might be bought and divided amongst the peasants. The 
quantity of land to be handed over to the peasants was determined by 
the number of male members in the village community, a certain 
number of acres being allowed to every male. At the time probably 
the quantity of land so given to the peasants was fairly sufficient ; but 
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the population of Russia has grown very rapidly since emancipation. 
In 1858 the population of European Russia, exclusive of Poland and 
Finland, according to the Statistical Abstract for the Principal and 
other Foreign Countries, was 59,330,752. Still, according to the same 
authority, it was in 1885 as much as 81,725,185, being an increase of 
22,394,433 or over 37 per cent. Now it is obvious that a quantity of 
land just sufficient to maintain in comfort three persons must be 
inadequate when the three have increased to four. If, indeed, the 
Russian peasants had the intelligence and enterprise of the people of 
the United States, the methods of husbandry would have been greatly 
improved, and a much larger production would have been got out of 
the same quantity of land. But the Russian peasants being as_back- 
ward as they are, husbandry has not improved, and consequently the 
yield does not increase. During the times of serfdom it was easy for 
the peasants to obtain additional land when they required it by renting 
on easy terms from the great landowners. But of recent years there 
has been much less réadiness on the part of the great landowners to 
let to the peasants. 

Agriculture on what is sometimes called the American System, the 
system that is, of early exhaustion without manure and then passing 
on to more virgin soil, has been practised largely in Russia. The 
landowners have been able to let immense tracts at high rents for 
short peTiods to capitalists. Those capitalists have raised large crops 
without manuring, and so quickly exhausted the land, and then passed 
on to the eastward. As a consequence, the peasants have not been 
able to increase their holdings; and, as population has grown, the 
difficulty of finding subsistence has grown with it. As a matter of 
course, heavy taxation, universal liability to military service, prohibit- 
ive tariffs, andthe reactionary and repressive policy of the Government, 
have all increased the difficulties of the peasants. But under any 
conditions those difficulties would exist. An enlightened Government, 
it is true, would have stepped in, and either encouraged migration to 
the ynsettled eastern parts of the Empire, or insisted upon further 
allotments to the peasants. But the Russian Government has not 
shown itself enlightened enough to take any steps. It has regarded 
the settlement at the time of emancipation as permanent, and instead 
of encouraging migration, has looked upon it as dangerous and 
therefore put obstacles in its way. 

As already stated, at the time of emancipation the peasants were 
required to pay rent for a specified number of years; after that time 
they were at liberty to purchase their lands. The rent fixed upon in 
some cases was lower than that which had been paid during serfdom, 
while in other cases it was higher ; and similarly the purchase money 
varied considerably, sometimes being so high as to be practically 
prohibitive, and at other times so low as to be almost sure to be offered 
out. In general, however, the settlement appears not to have been 
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oppressive under the circumstances of the time. But, unfortunately, 
when it was worked out, the great rise in prices that followed the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Australia was in full progress. In the 
five years 1861-65 the average price of wheat in the principal markets of 
England and Wales was 47s. 6d. per quarter ; in the five years 1884-88 
the price had fallen to 32s. 9d. per quarter, being a decline of 14s. 9d., or 
about 31 per cent. It is not necessary to go through the whole list of 
the articles of export from Russia ; the case of wheat may be taken as a 
fair sample. Naturally a rent which was reasonable when the price of 
wheat was 47s. 6d. per quarter became oppressive when the price had 
fallen nearly one-third, and as a matter of course the condition of 
the peasants greatly deteriorated. Their position was rendered all the 
worse by the increase in their numbers which had taken place in the 
meantime, by the difficulty of obtaining new land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their old holdings already referred to, by the obstacles 
placed in the way of migration, by the great increase in taxation, and 
by the constant augmentation of customs duties. A people in a 
higher stage of development, free to act according to the dictates of 
their own judgment, would have opened up the unsettled and fertile 
districts to the east, by means of railways, would have migrated in 
large numbers, would have taken advantage of the mechanical 
inventions to improve their system of cultivation, and would have had 
recourse to manuring. But the Russian peasants had neither the 
intelligence nor the capital to do all this, and the Government was too 
intent upon building strategic railways, upon increasing its dominions 
at the expense of its neighbours, and upon stamping out discontent 
and dissent to give the due attention to the economic condition of its 
subjects, while foreign capital was kept out by the determination of 
the Government to retain in its own hands the direction of industrial 
enterprise, by the repressive measures adopted towards foreigners and 
dissenters, and by the fear of war. Meanwhile, the condition of 
agriculture became so bad, that the peasants fell into arrears with the 
annuities they were bound to pay for the liberation of their lands. 
Once or twice those arrears have been forgiven, but they have rapidly 
accumulated again. The Imperial Bank, too, has endeavoured to give 
relief by financing the growers of corn, but the relief has been quite 
illusory. The true remedy would have been a revision of the settlement 
made at the time of the emancipation of the serfs. We saw a few 
years ago in Ireland how the fall in prices rendered it impossible for 
the smaller tenants to pay the rent fixed by the Land Courts 
immediately after the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Act, and how in 
consequence a revision became imperatively necessary. But though it 
was evident to every intelligent observer that the fall in prices had 
made the Russian settlement so oppressive that it was impossible for 
the peasants to carry out their part of the bargain, nothing effective 
has been done to repair the mistakes committed. Whether the present 
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famine will open the eyes of the Government to the real facts of the 
situation remains to be seen. If it does not, if the policy of regarding 
the settlement as final is persisted in, it seems inevitable that the 
economic condition of Russia must grow worse and worse. 

T. Liuoyp 


COMMUNICATED BY OUR GERMAN CORRESPONDENT 


Looxtna backward to the beginning of the year 1892, we find 
one topic ever dominating economic discussion in Germany, namely, 
the conclusion of the new commercial treaties with Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland, at the end of the year 1891. By these treaties Germany has 
introduced a new period of commercial policy, a period of commercial 
peace, or at least an armistice of twelve years, terminating the general 
commercial war which had preceded. It is not without interest to 
compare the situation thereby created with a similar one of former 
years—the outcome of the commercial treaties of France in 1860 and 
the following years. Then it was France which led the way to a new 
commercial policy inclining towards free trade, and it was followed up 
by most of the other countries of the European continent. But, in 
fact, it was not France, but only the Emperor Napoleon, who entered, 
in Opposition to the majority of his people, into this commercial reform, 
concluding the treaties without the assent of Parliament, by virtue of 
the constitutional power he possessed. And how little he had sue- 
ceeded in converting his people to his own opinion was at once shown 
after the war of 1870-71, when the new Government tried to give up 
the treaties of the emperor, especially that with the United Kingdom. 
Although then mismanaged and delayed for several years this Pro- 
iectionist reaction in France has initiated a general return to strong 
Protection and commercial war among the greater part of the con- 
tinental nations. The tariff treaties were renounced, and only the 
most favoured nation clause was left as a poor remainder of by-gone 
glory. Only the United Kingdom stuck unshaken to Free Trade, and 
refused to retaliate upon the others. It is not my task here to inquire 
whether, by a different commercial policy, she would not have been 
able to hinder the other countries from going so far back on the path 
of Protection. 

But I want to call attention to the fact that the newly originated 
commercial policy of Germany resembles in some respects those treaties 
of the Emperor Napoleon. The recent treaties of Germany have 
been, like the Cobden Treaty of 1860, prepared in perfect secrecy, and 
without first asking the Parliament, and were only carried through 
the latter by force of a strong pressure from the Government. So at 
first one could not help fearing that they might become as unpopular 
as those French treaties, and like those be given up as soon as 
possible. But the outcry raised against them by the classes chiefly 
concerned has died away, and we now may venture to hope that after 
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the lapse of these treaties there will not come another general high- 
tide of Protection. The great difference is that the interest hurt by 
those treaties of France was one of growing importance, that of 
Industry, whilst that chiefly hurt by the new treaties in Germany 
is one of decreasing importance, that of Agriculture. Besides the 
changes in the new tariffs are not nearly so important as in those treaties, 
by which considerable reductions were effected. Indeed the chief result 
of these new treaties is not so much the lowering of duties, but the 
stability of commercial policy, established thereby for the next twelve 
years to come. (Cf. the excellent article by Mr. Sombart on the new 
commercial treaties in Schmoller’s Yearbook for Legislation, Administra- 
tion and Political Economy in the German Empire, 1892, No. 2.) It 
will be unnecessary to mention here that the United Kingdom is also 
to a great degree interested in these treaties, sharing all the concessions 
made by the different countries to each other, by virtue of her most 
favoured nation treaties, which have been so often abused even by 
staunch free-traders. (For details of these concessions see the ninth 
Report of the Trade and Treaties Committee, C.—6648, of 1892.) 

The general interest, which had at the beginning of the year been 
concentrated on the new commercial treaties, then in Prussia turned 
to another object, viz., the first compulsory ‘ self-declaration of in- 
come’ which had to be made according to the new income-tax law of 
24th June, 1891, for the new fiscal year beginning the 1st April, 1892. 
Hitherto the declaration of his income by the tax-payer himself, in 
force since many years in other parts of Germany, had in Prussia been 
only voluntary, and therefore exceptional, the rule was rating by 
officials. At the same time in the new Prussian income-tax, which is 
again as the former a progressive one, the rates for the lower classes 
have been lowered, those for the higher classes raised. The results as 
far as is already known are very satisfactory, showing a much higher 
surplus than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Miquel, whose work 
the new tax is, had expected. 

Another important matter of long standing brought to an end 
during the first quarter of this year is the amendment of the imperial 
law of 1883 for the workmen’s insurance against sickness. The chief 
alterations finally adopted after a long struggle in the Imperial 
Parliament tend, broadly speaking, to weaken the position of the inde- 
pendent Friendly Societies (‘freie Hilfskassen’) and to replace them 
gradually by the compulsory local-, community-, and factory-insurance 
(‘ Orts-, Gemeinde- und Fabrik-Krankenkassen ’), with which the former 
had hitherto been allowed to compete on nearly equal terms. So it re- 
presents a new step on the way from self-help to state-help, much 
regretted by those who think the latter useless and even pernicious 
without a sufficient measure of the former. 

Then I may mention the present sitting of the Exchange Commis- 
sion (‘ Bérsen-Enquéte-Commission ’) at Berlin to inquire into the 
question of organisation of t he Stock and Produce Exchanges with special 
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relation to dealing in ‘ Futures.’ It has been caused by the several late 
fraudulent bankruptcies of Berlin bankers and the events on the Berlin 
Produce Exchange in last autumn. The president of the Commission is 
Mr. Koch, the well-known president of the Imperial Bank of Germany. 
His name may be taken as a guarantee that the outcome of the com- 
mission will not be measures which in stopping the existing abuses 
would at the same time threaten to stop legitimate business just as 
well. In my opinion the principal want for the German Exchanges is 
an organization similar to the English : private corporations of special 
Trade Associations with strict rules concerning the membership, whilst 
now in Germany Exchanges are all public institutions, generally open to 
everybody upon payment of a slight entrance fee. 

With regard to the progress of the Labour Question in Germany in 
1892, we first of all had the big strike of the general printers’ union, 
which was begun principally for shorter hours, but proved a total 
failure. The reasons of this issue were that the strike was no doubt 
very untimely, and besides that badly managed ; then the number of 
blacklegs was unexpectedly large and the weight of public opinion was 
on the side of the employers, and, by keeping back orders as much as 
possible, helped them to stand the strike. So the only result of the 
strike is that the greatest German Trade Union has been severely 
weakened, and will probably go over to the socialistic camp from 
which it had before always been standing aloof. 

In this ever-increasing socialistic camp of the working class in 
Germany there has also been an event of importance, viz., the Congress 
at Halberstadt of delegates of the German social-democratic Trade 
Unions (‘ Gewerkschaften’). These are different from two othe 
classes of German Trade Unions: the Hirsch-Duncker’s Trade Unions 
(‘ Hirsch-Dunckersche Gewerkvereine’) created by the progressist 
party after the English example, and some independent Trade Unions, 
of which the most important one has been up to the present, the before- 
inentioned general union of the printers. The first class, the socialistic 
Trade Unions or ‘Gewerkschaften,’ have a threefold task: Ist, to 
organise strikes for getting better conditions of labour, 2nd, to spread 
the political agitation amongst the non-organized workmen keeping 
aloof from political life, and 3rd, to clear up the condition of the work- 
ing class by the collection and elaboration of statistics. 

Now these socialistic Trade Unions have because of their political 
character been kept down by the law against the Socialists (‘ Sozial- 
istengesetz ’) and are still, after the lapse of the latter, in many ways 
hampered by the existing laws relating to societies and unions 
(‘ Vereinsgesetze’) in the different states of Germany. These laws, 
dating from the middle of this century, generally prohibit, or at least 
restrict, the centralization and amalgamation of political societies. 
Therefore the ‘Gewerkschaften’ have so far developed themselves with- 
out any general organization, and it was now the problein of a Congress 
of Delegates, meeting in Halberstadt on March 13, to create such an 
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organization as much as possible in harmony with the existing laws. 
This Congress first voted by a large majority for the form of central 
organization, central unions or amalgamations, instead of that of local 
organization, local unions with a centralization of trustees only, as it 
exists in some minor trades; the delegates of these at once left the 
Congress. The further question: centralization, central unions of 
branches or of whole industries (‘ Unionen’ or ‘ Industrieverbiinde ’) 
was not finally settled ; both were declared admissible but the latter to 
be the final scope. But this resolution for central instead of local 
unions really means that the specific trade-unionist aims (organization 
of strikes, collection of statistics, &c.,) are at present considered more 
important than the political aims which could be better attained in 
local unions. (Cf. Sozialpol. Centralblatt, 1892, No. 5, 7, 11, 12, 13.) 

Finally is to be mentioned the creation of a permanent Imperial 
Commission for Labour Statistics, but whose proposed organization is 
in many ways deficient, and must undergo important alterations if it is 
to fulfil its far-reaching task sufficiently. 

Turning now to the Literature of Political Economy published in 
Germany during this year up to the end of April, I have to mention 
first the splendid progress of the great undertaking of the Dictionary 
of Political Science. The third voluine now completed goes from 
‘ Edelmetalle’ to ‘ Gewerkschaft’ and contains numerous very in- 
portant and excellent articles.? Its great advantage is that it does not 
confine itself to Germany, but at least in all important questions deals 
with the development in the chief foreign countries just as well. 
Besides it generally gives a very complete and detailed catalogue 
of the literature of the question. It may truly be said that no other 
nation possesses a work in Political Economy of the like importance. 

Then is to be mentioned the start of a new periodical, the first 
weekly paper on Political Economy, called Sozialpolitisches Centralblatt, 
edited in Berlin by Mr. H. Braun, editor of the quarterly Archiv fiir 
Soziale Gesetzgebuny und Statistik. This weekly is significant by the 
prompt and complete collection of facts and information concerning 
every side of the labour question and the scientific manner in which it 
deals with them. It represents avowedly the case for the working 
men, but professes to be perfectly independent of political parties, 
although some of its contributors are connected with the social- 
democratic party. 

Next comes a new and important series of publications of the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Reforms (‘ Verein fiir Sozialpolitik ’) 
on the commercial policy of the chief civilized nations during the last 
decades. So far three volumes are out; Vol. I., by different foreign 


| Handwiorterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, herausgegeben von Conrad, Elster, 
Lexis, Léning. Jena, Gustav Fischer. 

* I may especially mention the following articles: Einkommensteuer, Eisen- 
bahnen, Fideicommisse, Fleischconsum und -preise, Forsten, Geld (by Karl Menger), 
Gesellenverbiinde, Gewerbe und Gewerbegesetzgebung. 
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and German authors, dealing with the commercial policy of the United 
States, Austria, Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Russia, Switzerland, and the commercial statistics of Germany ; 
Vol. II., by Mr. W. Lotz, dealing with ‘The Leading Thoughts of the 
German Commercial Policy, 1860-91 ;’ Vol. III., again by different 
authors, dealing with the Balkan States, Spain and France. A last 
volume, dealing with the United Kingdom and her colonies by the 
‘author of this letter, is to follow during this summer, its completion 
having been hitherto delayed by several circumstances. 

Then we must call attention to the completion of the first volume 
of the great work of Professor Gothein, Economic History of the Black 
Forest and the Bordering Regions. It deals with the history of Towns 
and Trades, and contains very instructive chapters on the origin of 
towns and their constitutions, on guilds and on the development of 
commerce as well as of the different trades and industries from the 
earliest time to the present day, especially on the growth of the modern 
factory system and the ‘capitalistic’ mode of production. A second 
volume is to give the history of agriculture—an order of investigation 
which is indeed rather strange. 

A similar work of great value of the end of last year is Hegel, 
Towns and Guilds of the German Nations in the Middle Ages.? 

Quite another kind of book is Losch, National Production and 
National Division of Occupations? which, although in some way 
unripe, still may be called a new departure in theoretical Political 
Economy, putting the latter on a wholly concrete basis of national 
statistics. In this connection I may also give a short notice of an 
important book of last year being of special interest for English 
readers: Hasbach, Inquiries respecting Adam Smith and the Growth of 
Political Economy.4 

Other works of this year worth being mentioned are : Gumplowie 
Sociology and Politics ; then two new numbers of the Treatises of the 
Seminary for Political Science at Strassburg, edited by Professor 
Knapp,’ and the start of a new similar collection by Professor y. 
Miaskowski in Leipzig.® 

Last, but not least, are to be mentioned the new numbers of the 
four periodicals : Schmoller’s Year Book for Legislation, &e., Conrad's 
Year Books for Political Economy and Statistics, the Journal for all 


1 Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Schwarzwalds und der angrenzenden Landschaften. 
I. Band: Stdédte und Gewerbegeschichte. Strassburg, 1892, Karl J. Triibner. 

* Stddte und Gilden der Germanischen Volker im Mittelalter. 2 Biinde, Leipzig. 
1891, Duncker und Humblot. 

% Nationale Production und Nationale Berufsgliederung, Leipzig, 1892. 
_ + Untersuchungen iiber Adam Smith und die Entwickelung .der Politischen 
Okonomie. Leipzig, 1891. 

° Heft IX.: Haun, Bauer und Gutsherr in Kursachsen; Heft X.: Hausmann, 
Die Grundentlastung in Bayern. Strassburg, Triibner, 1892. 

6 Staats- und Sozialwissenschaftliche eitrdge, herausgegeben von A. v. 
Miaskowski. Band I. Heft 1 und 2. Leipzig, 1892. 
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the Political Sciences of Tibingen and Braun’s Archives of Social 
Legislation, &c., which also contain a vast mass of investigations and 
information. 

C. J. Fucus 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


On Wednesday, May 11, a large and influential deputation waited 
on Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Goschen, with the object of 
urging the Government to take part in the proposed monetary confer- 
ence ; and to do so with a full determination to make a settlement of 
the question. Mr. Goschen announced in reply that her Majesty’s 
Government had decided to accept the invitation to a conference 
given by the United States. He premised that ‘no country will by 
accepting that invitation be committing itself to any set system, or 
to any actual principle which may have to be discussed.’ 


THe demand for a universal eight hours law, after having been 
backed on May-day by a demonstration of working men in Hyde 
Park, which did all for the subject that an exhibition of numbers could 
possibly do, was pressed on the attention of the Prime Minister on 
May 11th by a deputation organised by the London Trades Council, 
who said that they wanted legislation on the basis of the resolution of the 
Newcastle Trades Union Congress last year—a universal eight hours 
Act, with the exemption of objecting trades. Mr. Gladstone had 
previously declined to receive this deputation, on the ground that the 
subject was not yet sufficiently ripened by discussion for profitable 
consideration with a view to practical legislation, and the speeches of 
the members of the deputation certainly showed how unripe the subject 
is. For the reason on which they chiefly relied was the utterly delusive 
expectation, which all previous experience has falsified, that the 
reduction of hours would abolish the unemployed, and a question can- 
not be considered ripe for practical settlement when the great mass of 
the people who will be affected by the proposed change—who will enjoy 
all its benefit, and who will have to pay all its cost, if cost there be— 
would thus enter on it without having their eyes open to its risks. Lord 
Salisbury chiefly occupied himself in his reply with pointing out 
some of these risks. While strongly sympathising with their desire for 
more leisure and for more constant employment, he regretted that, for 
the latter purpose at any rate, he could not see that limitation of hours 
would attain their object, and asked them to reconsider what he called 
their most marvellous conviction, that they could increase their wages 
by any general diminution of production, and to think twice before 
increasing the temptation of traders—already strong enough—to remove 
their factories abroad, so as to be inside a tariff wall instead of outside it. 
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And generally, he said, what was wanted at present on the subject was 
discussion, and not legislation. Mr. A. J. Balfour, who accom- 
panied the Prime Minister, pressed on them the same conclusion, 
but acknowledged that English labour in an eight-hours day would be 
often as efficient as Continental labour in a ten or twelve hours day, 
and that it was the unquestionable experience of the past that it was 
possible in many trades for the hours of labour to be diminished, and 
for the output, profits, and wages not to be diminished. 


Mr. Leake’s Mines (Eight Hours) Bill was defeated on the second 
reading, on the 23rd of March, by only the small majority of twelve. 
The Labour members were equally divided upon it, and some of the 
Liberal leaders voted against it, but it received on the whole so general 
a support from the Liberal and Ivish parties that in the event of a 
change of sides after the dissolution its enactment in the new Parliament 
is a matter of definite probability. The chief feature of the debate 
was a powerful speech in favour of the Bill from Mr. Chamberlain, who 
took his stand, above all the usual pedantries about interfering with 
adult males or adult females, on the broad principle laid down by 
Professor Jevons, that ‘the State is justified in passing any law or even 
in doing any single act which, without ulterior consequences, adds to 
the sum total of happiness,’ and argued that an eight hours law would 
without any ill effects add immensely to the happiness of half a million 
miners in the United Kingdom. As this depended in his opinion on 
the question whether the reduction of hours would diminish the output 
of coal, the pith of his speech was devoted to showing that short hours 
did not mean diminished output, because they always meant more 
attentive and efficient work, and he gave some new and remarkable 
illustrations of this obvious but persistently neglected truth from his 
own experience as a manufacturer. One of these is very striking and 
worth recording, because the improvement in the output per hour, 
resulting from the increased leisure of the workmen, took place in con- 
nection with self-acting machinery, and because the effect of the second 
reduction was almost as great as that of the first: ‘When I was in 
business,’ said he ‘(1 am speaking of twenty years ago), my firm was 
working under great pressure twelve hours a day. Shortly afterwards 
the Factory Acts were applied to Birmingham and we reduced the 
hours to tena day. Some time later we voluntarily reduced the hours 
to nine a day, after the experiment at Newcastle of a nine hours 
engineers’ day. We were working self-acting machinery. All the 
workmen had to do was to feed the machinery and see the fires were 
kept in order. In this case, if in any, the product should be directly 
proportioned to the number of hours worked. What is the fact ?) When 
we reduced the hours from twelve to ten, a reduction of 17 per cent., 
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the reduction in the production was about 8 per cent., and when we 
again reduced the hours from ten to nine, a reduction of 10 per cent., 
the reduction of production was 5 per cent.’ 


THE Select Committee on Railway Servants’ Hours of Labour, which 
has now concluded its sittings, has been chiefly occupied of late with 
investigating cases of dismissal of witnesses by their employers for the 
evidence they gave before the Committee, and the only fresh evidence it 
heard on the main question was that given on behalf of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company by Mr. Stafford, its general manager, 
and Mr. Aspinall, its chief mechanical engineer. These witnesses, while 
producing figures te.pare down or explain away some of the allegations of 
excessive hours of work which had been brought against the Company 
by previous witnesses, admitted the truth of many of the most serious 
cases, and their indefensibility. Mr. Stafford, for example, admitted 
the fact of the Hipperholm porter working from Thursday to Sunday 
without intermission, the guard Foulds working nineteen hours on end, 
and the Wakefield guard working twenty-six hours ; while Mr. Aspinall 
admitted, except in one solitary instance, the accuracy of the entire 
table put in by driver Baswick, which Mr. Channing told him was far 
the worst record that had been laid before the Committee, showing as it 
did sometimes more than 111 hours’ work in a week, and frequently more 
than twenty-nine and thirty at a stretch. Although pleading special 
exigencies of the traffic, they said they had no desire to justify these 
excessive hours, owned that they were preventable, and claimed that 
already some improvement had been effected, for while the average 
number of hours on duty on this line was sixteen and a half in January 
1891, it was only twelve an a half in January 1892. The Committee 
has issued its report just as we are going to press; it will be dealt with 
in our next number. 


THE Shop Hours Regulation Bill, which purposes to restrict the 
employment of women in shops to 74 hours a week including meal-times, 
has been referred to a select committee of the House, and the evidence 
so far given, which relates to London alone, has been entirely in favour 
of the restriction. As to the hours actually observed, Miss Payne, a shop 
assistant for ten years in various districts of London, said that the hours 
in Holloway were only 63} a week, while in Chelsea, Fulham, and 
Hammersmith they ran from 80 to 90, with however a half-holiday once 
a month, and a fortnight’s holiday in the summer, during which wages 
continued to be paid. This was the rule, in good shops and bad alike. 
Most girls, she said, suffered in health from the long hours; she had 
herself begun to do so after being two years in the employment, and the 
doctor laid the blame on long hours and standing. Mr. D. Corner, of the 
Karly Closing Association, said that throughout London generally the 
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hours for drapers were 75 to 87, for bakers 91, grocers 80 to 88, boot- 
makers 80 to 87, and so on, and that the majority of the shopkeepers were 
in favour of reduction, but from the selfishness of the public and the want 
of enforced uniformity they were obliged to keep open in self-defence. 
These statements were confirmed by employers and factory inspectors. 
Alderman Barker, a draper in Kensington employing 1,000 hands, said 
that the hours in his shop, which were formerly longer, were now 56} 
after deducting meal-hours, and that the reduction had been a benefit 
to employer as well as employed. The occupants of smaller shops, so 
far as he had spoken to them, were in favour of the change, as well as 
the occupants of large ones, but it could not be made general without 
legislation. 


Tue third number of the Toronto University Studies in Political 
Science, like its predecessors, seems to realize the objects proposed by 
the editor, Professor W, J. Ashley, in his introduction te the series : ‘to 
see facts in the dry light of impartiality, and to use language untinged 
by passion.’ In this spirit Miss Jean Thomson Scott, B.A., of the 
University of Toronto, treats The Conditions of Female Labour in 
Ontario : e.g. the laws relating to female labour, and the average wages 
in several employments exclusively female. The effect on women’s 
wages of competition with men is carefully estimated. 


In a number of employments, where the work is not too difficult for women, they 
are gradually displacing men... . ‘ 

In Toronto there are very few women employed in cigar-making, the reason 
being that all the employés belong to a union which insists on all workers being 
paid alike, and the employers prefer to employ men, because they are likely to 
remain longer in the business. . . . 

There is no doubt that if women were paid the same rate as the men, they would 
not be so largely employed. 

Trade-unions of women in Ontario have not been numerous or suc- 
cessful ; working women’s societies are more promising. 

The paper to which we are referring may be obtained gratuitously 
on application to the Education Department of Ontario, Toronto, being 
printed as an appendix to the Annual Report of the Minister of 
Education. We could wish that it had been printed in larger type. 


THE President of the Economie Section of the British Association 
—which meets this year at Edinburgh, August 3rd—is the Honourable 
Sir Charles Fremantle, K.C.B., Deputy Master of the Mint; among 
the secretaries are Professor E. C. K. Gonner and Mr. Henry Higgs. It 
is understood that one day will be devoted to a discussion of Railway 
Economics, in which it may be expected that Messrs. Ackworth and E. 
Foxwell will take part. Charity, thrift, and pensions will occupy 
another day; Messrs. Loch and Spender appearing among the authorities 
on this subject. Mr. L. L. Price will read a paper on Adam Smith 
and his relation to recent economics. 
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For the two years 1892-3 and 1893-4 the Jevons Memorial Fund 
will be administered by University College, London. The Council of 
that body have decided to apply the fund to encourage researches by 
trained economists into questions of special interest connected with the 
economic and social conditions of London, and to offer for this purpose 
in each of these years a Studentship of £50, the holder of the first being 
eligible for the second. 

Candidates for the Studentship must give evidence of satisfactory 
economic training and general ability ; they are invited, on making their 
application, to state the subject of inquiry they would prefer to under- 
take; and they are expected, if elected, to devote themselves to the 
thorough investigation of the subject that may be chosen by the Council, 
the investigation being as far as possible conducted personally and at 
first hand. The Students are also expected to furnish a Report of 
their work to the Council; but (should the Report be published) the 
expenses of publication are not to fall on the Students. 

We understand that applications for the ‘Studentship of 1892-3 
should be sent to the Secretary of University College, London, not 
later than 10th July, 1892. 


THE venerable Professor Roscher will retire from the active duties 
of his chair in Leipsic at the end of this session. 

Dr. Gustav Cohn, who has been for some time Professor in the 
Faculty of Jurisprudence at the University of Heidelberg, has now 
received a similar appointment in Zurich. 


Dr Laveeye’s various professorial work—like the empire of 
Alexander—has been divided among several successors. One course of 
lectures is undertaken by M. Ernest Mahaim, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Liége, who obtained an honorary doctor’s degree by a dissertation 
entitled Etudes sur U Association Professionelle, reviewed in the last 
number of this journal. It is understood that M. Mahaim is preparing 
a book on the Life and Works of Emile de Laveleye. M. Dejace, who 
already occupied a chair in the University of Liége before De Laveleye’s 
death, undertakes the course of political economy in the Faculty of Juris- 
prudence. The remainder of De Laveleye’s province is to be admin- 
istered by M. Edouard Van der Smissen, a distinguished barrister of 
Brussels, and crowned with the laurels of the French Institute. Both 
the last named belong, we believe, to the so-called Catholic School. 


OBITUARY. 

Henri JoserpH LEON BAuUDRILLART, born 1821, the successor of 
Joseph Garnier as editor of the Journal des Economistes 1885, appointed 
1866 to the chair of History and Political Economy, was the author of 
several works relating to political economy ; among which perhaps the 
best known is Histoire du Luxe privé et public depuis l Antiquité jusqwa 
nos Jours. 
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RECENT OFFICIAL REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


Agricultural Produce Statistics of Great Britain for 1891, showing 
the Estimated Total Produce and Average Yield per Acre of 
the Principal Crops, with Abstract Returns for the United 
Kingdom (C—6617). 

ACCORDING to this return, which is issued by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, the estimated total produce of wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, and 
turnips in the United Kingdom, shows in each case a falling off in 1891 
as compared with the previous year, while there is a slight increase in 
hops, potatoes, and mangolds. The potato increase occurred almost 
wholly in Ireland, where the crop has yielded four tons to the acre in 
place of two and a third tons in 1890. The reduced produce in most of 
the older crops is largely due to the smaller acreage under certain crops ; 
thus while the estimated yield per acre of the wheat crop is reported 
to somewhat exceed that of 1890, there were over 90,000 fewer acres 
carrying wheat in the United Kingdom. In the case of hay, a series of 
lower yields, and a generally poor condition, are rendered still more 
important by the large reduction of nearly half a million acres in the 
surface mown in 1891. In connection also with the reduced total of 
cereal crops of the United Kingdom, it is remarked that, so far, at least, 
as the proportion of the whole furnished by Great Britain is concerned, 
that is to say for nearly 97 per cent of the wheat, 91 per cent. of the 
barley, and 67 per cent of the oat crop, the unit of measure, viz., the 
imperial bushel, employed by the collectors of the agricultural statistics, 
is believed to have generally represented in 1891 a considerably lighter 
weight of grain than would in average seasons be its customary 


equivalent. 


Agricultural Statistics, Ireland. Tables showing the Extent in 
Statute Acres, and the Produce of the Crops in 1891 
(C—6517). 

Tuis is the annual report, accompanied by detailed tables, upon 
agriculture in Ireland, which is prepared by the Registrar-General. 
The area under crops in 1891 compared with 1890 shows a decrease in 
all the principal cereal crops, in potatoes and flax. Compared with the 
average acreage for the ten years 1881-1890, there is a decrease in all 
the chief crops except rye, turnips, and mangel wurzel. The yield per 
acre of cereal crops in 1891 compared with 1890 shows an increase in 
wheat of 2:0 ewts. ; in oats of 0-9 ewts. ; in barley of 1:8 ewts. ; andin 
potatoes of 1:7 tons; while in flax there is a decrease of 3-9 stones. 


Argentine Republic. Report on the Financial Condition of the 


Argentine Republic (C—6550). 
THis paper, which is issued by the Foreign Office, contains a report 
by Mr. Arthur Herbert, Secretary of Legation at Buenos Ayres ; 
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appended to which are statements showing the fluctuations of the 
paper dollar since 1826, municipal receipts and expenditure in 1890, 
and the financial condition of the province of Buenos Ayres. 


Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England (1890) (C—6478). 

Tuis is the fifty-third annual report of the Registrar-General. All 
rates given in it have been recalculated on the figures of the 1891 census ; 
it being assumed that the growth of population through the decennium 
has been equable. The estimated population in the middle of the year 
1890 amounted to 28,762,287 persons, of whom 13,939,577 were males 
and 14,822,710 were females. The number of marriages registered in 
the year 1890 was 223,028; corresponding to a rate of 15:5 persons 
married per 1,000 living. In 1886 the rate was only 14:2, the lowest 
since civil registration was instituted, but from that year it rose con- 
tinuously year by year, until in 1890 it reached the same point as in 
1882 and 1883, viz., 15°5 ; that point being higher than in any year since 
1877, when it was 15:7. The births registered in the year numbered 
869,937, and were in the proportion of 30-2 to 1,000 persons living. This 
is the lowest birth rate recorded in any of the last fifty years, and a 
further step in the decline which has gone on continuously since 1876, 
when the rate was 36°3 and atitsmaximum. The male births numbered 
442,070 and the female births 427,867. The infants registered as born 
out of wedlock numbered 38,412 and were in the proportion of 44 to 
1,000 births, and 1-3 to 1,000 persons living, this latter being the lowest 
proportion as yet recorded. The registration counties in which the 
proportions of illegitimate to total births were highest were, as usual, 
Norfolk, Herefordshire, Shropshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
North Wales. The deaths registered in 1890 numbered 562,248 and 
were in the proportion of 19°5 to 1,000 of the population. This was 
considerably higher than the rate in any of the three preceding years 
1887-8-9, in which it had been successively 19-1, 18-1, and 18-2. 


Corn Prices, 1891. Statistical Tables of Corn Prices for the Year 
1891, with Comparative Tables for Previous Years, and 
Memorandum. 84. 

Tastes I.—Y. of this return contain much of the information 
relating to the year 1891, that has already appeared in the pages 
of the London Gazette, the Statistical Abstract of the United 
Kingdom, and in the Board of Trade Journal; while Tables VI. to 
IX. carry back the information as to quantities returned, prices per 
bushel and quarter of wheat, barley, and oats, tithe averages, and 
other particulars for a long series of years. 


*,* The Eprror regrets that he is compelled by want of space to 
postpone the notice of other Official Reports. 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
April, 1892. 


The Social Doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount. Rey. CHarues Gore, 
M.A. 


What is Justice? II. The Theory of Reward. Rev. H. RasHpatu, 
M.A. 


Pensions for the Aged. Rrv. W. Moore Ene, M.A. 


For the success of a pension system it is necessary that the pre- 
miums should be collected in small weekly instalments and that persons 
who have fallen, into arrear should be allowed to pay up at any time, 
and should in any case receive in proportion to what they have paid. 
Payment of premiums to friendly societies would involve Government 
control of their finance, which would be most unpopular. But em- 
ployers might be induced to collect the premiums from those whom they 
employ. —fnsurance must at present be voluntary, but should ulti- 
mately be made compulsory and must be partially provided for out 
of taxation. 


The Economical Administration of Law. Spencer L. Honnanp. 
Proposes that the whole taxed costs of prosecutor and accused in 

criminal causes should be defrayed by the State, that in civil cases 

there should be a low and uniform tariff of court fees applicable in all 

courts, and that all suitors should be allowed the expenses of solicitor 

and counsel for the conduct of the case in court. 

Some Results of the Great Dock Strike. Rev. anp Hon. James G. 

ADDERLEY. 

The dock strike of 1889 has not driven away trade from the port 
of London or injured the dock companies financially. Labour has to 
some extent been made more regular, although there remains a great 
deal of casual labour which it is not easy to do away with. The co- 
operative system of doing jobs is spreading. The average earnings of 
the dock labourer are now from 13s. to 17s. a week. The most sub- 
stantial result of the strike is the Dockers’ Union and the consequently 
better recognised position of the dock labourer. 

A Dialogue on Co-operation. J. M. Lupiow. 

A protest against Miss Potter’s criticism of the Christian Socialist 
experiments in co-operative production and against the division ‘of 
profits by consumers who leave to the producer only the trades union 
rate of wages. It is suggested that in this system there is involved the 
possibility of conflict between the wholesale store and the trades 


* union. 








Report on Social Legislation in Italy. Prov. ANGELO BERTOLINI. 
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Journal of the Statistical Society. 
March, 1892. 
The Recent Depression in Agriculture as shown in the Accounts of an 
Oxford College. [Oriel], 1876-90. L. L. Price, M.A. 

‘The broad result of the agricultural depression has been a fall of 
27 per cent. in the rental.’ For the farms let at rack rent the reduc- 
tion averages some 40 per cent. Among much very interesting 
accessory information may be noticed the section on Corn Rent. The 
portion of rent thus estimated had in 1890 fallen 30 per cent. as com- 
pared with the corn rent of 1876-77, 36 per cent. as compared with that 
of 1877-78. 

The Agricultural Depression and its Effects on a leading London Hospital. 
[Guy’s]. J. C. Sreene, M.D. 

The original investments in land made in 1724 realised in 1872 
nine times their original value. But in 1889-91, as compared with the 
maximum period 1875-7, the net rental had fallen 28, 41, and 59 per 
cent. for the Hereford, Lincoln, and Essex estates respectively. 

The Discussion on Mr. Booth’s paper, Hnumeration and Classifica- 
tion of Paupers and State Pensions for the Aged (printed in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society for December), comprises interesting speeches 
by Mr. C. 8. Loch, the Right Honble. Leonard Courtney, Prof. Alfred 
Marshall, and others. 


Fortnightly Review. 
April, 1892. 
Old Aye Pensions. J. FuETCHER Movutrton, F.R.S. 

Of the schemes classified as (1) stimulated thrift, (2) compulsory 
thrift, (3) State pensions, the first is objectionable as diverting thrift 
from forms of provision which are better for the working classes— 
particularly the nurture and training of children; while compulsory 


-payment by employers will tend to diminish the wages of labour. 


Cases where payments are not kept up are fatal to both these schemes. 
As for the third scheme, or ‘no scheme,’ the first twenty millions that 
the State can spare can be much better employed than in an indiseri- 
minate gift of 5s. a week to all above sixty-five, in ‘rendering the life 
of the poor successful, rather than in palliating its failure.’ The writer 
proposes a form of voluntary insurance against destitution : the amount 
received to be a minimum of decencies, and to be inalienable like the 
soldier’s pension or the workman’s tools, which a creditor cannot seize. 


May. 
A Dock Lodging House. Miss MarcuH-Pxinurps. 

After explaining why London lodging-houses, although in most 
cases very defective, are often preferred to lodgings in private houses, 
the writer describes a model lodging-house which she established in 
the docks district. Miss March-Phillips found. that ‘ better surround- 
ings do in time incline the very roughest to a better habit of living,’ but 
that personal tact and observation are always needed in managing such 
a house. Her lodgers were of that class who ‘sooner than be dull will 
live on the verge of starvation,’ and utterly improvident, but quite 
amenable to kindly dealing, and not without respect for law and order. 
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The Victoria Nyanza Railway (with map). Sm RicHarp TEMPLE, 
Bart., M.P. 
The Elmira Reformatory. Z. R. Brockway. 

Reformation of the criminal is the only sure protection to society. 
In the discipline of the Elmira Reformatory ‘everything is remedial, 
nothing retributive.’ Communication with relatives and friends is 
more restricted than in other American prisons, and no periods of idle- 
ness are allowed, but the prisoner can by work hasten the time of 
release, and many inmates are employed at salaries of from $25 to 
$125 a month. All the prisoners are to be experimentally organised 
as wage-earners maintaining themselves. No prisoner, it is laid down, 
ought to be discharged until there is evidence of his capability to earn 
a living. 

° Nineteenth Century. 
April, 1892. 
Prospects of Marriage for Women. Miss Ciara E. Conner. 

The proportion of women who may be expected to remain un- 
married is, roughly speaking, one in six in England and Wales; in 
London it is one in five. These chances are not equally distributed, 
as appears by comparing the proportion of unmarried women of the 
ages 35—45 to the unmarried men of the same age in the different 
districts of London. The ‘absolute necessity for the existence 
of single women’ having been proved, Miss Collet reviews the posi- 
tion of warking women, in particular that of teachers in the upper 
middle class. Among many instructive observations may be noted 
the suggestions ‘that, instead of supplementing salaries and so lower- 
ing them, parents should help their daughters to hold out for salaries 
sufficient to support them;’ and ‘that manufacturers and business 
men should train their daughters as they train their sons.’ 


Contemporary Review. 
May, 1892. 
The Protectionists of New South Wales. Sir Henry Parkes. 

The Protectionist Ministry now in power is composed chiefly of 
persons who formerly professed Free Trade principles, and they are 
supported chiefly by the border districts, which are irritated by the 
Protective system of the neighbouring colonies, and by members of 
the Labour party. Schedule A of the Tariff Bill ‘imposes specific 
duties on a multitude of articles and commodities extending from 
condensed milk to dynamite, and in addition to these a catalogue of 
luxuries is given, which are subject to 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
Schedule B imposes a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem on all articles 
not enumerated in Schedule A or in Schedule C, which contains the 
free list.’ 

Shady Truths. The Right Hon. H. L. Courrnry, M.P. 

Develops the propositions that ‘saving, not spending, makes work 
for the workman,’ and that ‘work can be maintained only so far as 
saving precedes it.’ Progress involves the waste of material appli- 
ances and of trained faculties. But the more we make work unneces- 
sary, the greater the demand for work that springs into existence. 
There is no limit to our desires. 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
April, 1892. 
University Settlements. Epwarp CuMMINGs. 

A disparaging account of the work done at Toynbee Hall. 

II. The Fundamental Error of Kapitalund Kapitalzins. Freperick B. 
HAWLEY. 
1II. The Bank of Venice. Cxaarues F. Dunpar. 

A careful reconstruction of the long misconceived history of the Bank 
of Venice, from the original documents which have recently come to 
light. 

The Political Science Quarterly for March, 1892, contains an article 
on Béhm-Bawerk on Capital by Horace White. ‘The Annals of the 
American Academy,’ an article on ‘Theory of Value,’ by IF. von. 
Wieser. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique. 
March, 1892. 
Etude sur U Enseignement de U Economie Politique dans les Universités des 
pays d’ Allemagne et d Autriche. H. Sarst Marc. 

A sketch of political economy in Germany, considered both as a science 
and as an art. The attitude of German economists with reference to 
the social question is illustrated from the opening address given at the 
Congress of Eisenach in 1872. 

Les Projets de Loi Francais et Italien concernant l Arbitrage et les Conseils 
de Prud@ hommes. Victor MATAsa. 

A criticism of the bill introduced by the Italian Government for the 
establishment of Collegi di probi viri to adjudicate disputes arising out 
of existing contracts between employer and employed and to act as 
boards of conciliation. The writer doubts whether the second of these 
purposes can be attained without the help of organised unions. The 
bill introduced by the French Government seeks merely to assist con- 
ciliation by authorising either employer or employed to declare their 
desire for arbitration to a juge de paix, who arranges for a meeting of 
representatives if the other party is willing. 

Le Socialisme comme Probléme moral et national. LAWRENCE 
GRONLUND. 

Assistance privée et Socialisme d’Rtat. La Mendicité et U’ Assistance 
par le Travail en Allemagne. Epwarp Fuster. 

The writer describes the system of dealing with beggars and vaga- 
bonds in Germany, which was developed in consequence of their 
multiplication after the war of 1870. He describes first the Herbergen 
zur Heimath provided by private charity for workmen compelled to 
travel by the circumstances of their trade; secondly, Naturalverpflegungs- 
stationen established partly by private associations and partly by local 
authorities to provide accommodation and work for mendicants and 
vagabonds ; thirdly, the industrial or agricultural colonies established 
by the same agencies to receive those for whom work cannot be found 
or who know no trade, and keep them at work as long as they care to 
stay. These institutions have effected a great reduction of vagabondage 
and saved much suffering. 
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La Vie des Ouvriers de Fabriques dans le Grand Duché de Bade. H. 
HERKNER. 

An account, based on the report of the principal inspector of factories 
in Baden, of the condition of the artisans of Mannheim. It appears to 
be much inferior to the condition of the same class in England. The 
dwellings are particularly defective. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft (Tubingen), 1892. 
No. 2. 
Der ékonomische Wert der Giiter. Dr. A. Votar. 

Dr. Andreas Voigt occupies the first fifty-five pages of this number 
and a substantial Nachtrag hiezu, at the end of the volume, with a 
treatise on value (Der dkonomische Wert der Giiter), which the Editors, 
as they explain in a note, have not split up in spite of its length, on 
account of its ‘high worth.’ Dealing with Utility, Labour as the price 
of Goods, Demand, and similar well-worn topics, the writer offers some 
fresh criticisms on Jevons, Menger, Béhm-Bawerk, and others. There 
is a summary at the end of the essay; of which the following passages 
are characteristic. 

‘The theory of final utility. . . . [Grenznutzen] suffers from an ambiguity in 
that it does not define how great a part of the commodity in question is to be 
regarded as the last part, so that Bbhm-Bawerk, driven into a corner by a criticism 
of Schiiffle’s, actually intimates that one may under circumstances regard the whole 
commodity as the last part. The last differential employed by Jevons doesn’t exist 
in the case of most goods; there is rather a finite difference [eine bestimmte 
Grosse]. As characteristic of my theory I put forward “‘ die Definition des Nutzens mit 
Hilfe der Conereten Benutzung,” and the weighty law of the Indivisibility of Use 

The conception of price receives in this work a definition, the universality of 
which enables us to hold together and handle simultaneously a whole series of 
phenomena. Labour is an example, to which on account of its importance is 
devoted a special section, calculated at once to displace the false principle which 
founds Economics on the unpleasantness of work.’ 

The writer calls attention to his conceptions of Competition for the 
Lime of Use (Konkurrenz um die Zeit der Benutzung) and Pressure of 
Want (Dringlichkeit). 

Die Reform der Personentarife in Oesterreich und Ungarn. FREDHERR 
von Weicus [Inspektor der kk. Osterr. Staatsbahnen|}. 

The reform in passenger rates effected by the zone-system in 
Austria-Hungary was brought about both through the ideas inspired 
by Rowland Hill’s uniform penny postage, and by the gradual appro- 
priation of railways by the State. Diverse and dear rates and 
decreasing traffic, together with a recognition of the principle that 
means of transit should be a national benefit, resulted in a measure 
which has immensely increased the use of and profits derived through 
the railways, with a proportionally small increase in expenditure. 


Die australisch-nordamerikanische Landgesetzgebung. (II.). Dr. G. 
RUHLAND. 

Continues the inquiry into the land legislation of each of the 
Australian colonies, and concludes with a comparison of the original 
free distribution of land in Australia with the regulated allotment of 
holdings in North America, to the disadvantage of the latter. The 
pioneering speculator in virgin soil, stigmatized by Max Sering as a 
land-gipsy, is not only a natural, but a useful, phenomenon. 
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Zur wissenschaftlichen Orientierung tiber die neueste Handelspolitik. TI. 
Dr. A. ScHAFFLE. 

The writer affirms that the commercial treaty of 1891 between 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium is the inevitable 
outcome of the system of protection established in 1879. He proceeds 
to analyze the working of that system, pointing out how far it has 
encouraged specific industries, as even free traders admit, stimulated 
maritime trade in Austria and attracted capital, and how much farther 
it has injured the through trade and railways in Germany, plunged 
agriculture deeper in debt, and generally failed to realize hopes of 
restricted imports, enlarged exports, more stable rents and self-sufficient 
corn supply. 

Giornale degli Economisti (Roma). 
March, 1892. 
La situazione del mercato monetario. X. 
La teoria dei prezzi dei Signori Auspitz e Lieben e le osservazioni del 
professore Walras. V. Pareto. 

This paper will be analyzed along with one in the May number of 
the Giornale, by the same author, in a future number of the Heonomic 
Journal, 


Il problema della popolazione, critica dei sistemi. F. Vira. 

A review of the Malthusian theory, that ‘ milestone in the history 
of human thought,’ and of its leading critics up to the present day, viz: 
J.B. Say, Messedaglia, Guillard, Garnier, Loria, Vanni, Ferrara and 
Dumont. Chiefly are discussed Say’s substitution of means of existence, 
i.c., the aggregate of human wants, for means of subsistence, 7.e., 
necessaries ; Messedaglia’s arithmetic series, with a constant difference 
of 2, as representing the actual rate of increase of population when 
Malthus’s two series are viewed as compounded tendencies ; Loria’s 
view of an excess of population, not as a natural and eternal 
phenomenon, depending on a physical and a physiological law, but as 
a historical and variable phenomenon, governed by human and social 
reasons ; Vanni’s law of universal equilibration and Dumont’s theory 
of social capillarity, or ‘intensive viriculture,’ as checking ‘extensive 
viriculture.’ A review of Socialist theories of population is to 
follow. 

La ‘ Clearing House’ postale. G. B. Satviont. 

In the Giornale of July, 1883, the writer had anticipated the state- 
ment recently made in the Reichstag by Dr. Stephan that he was 
considering the idea of a central liquidating institute for the Postal 
Union, inasmuch as he had then sketched the plan of a postal clearing 
house at Bern, which should settle mutual claims between postal 
administrations by the instrumentality of an international gold 
coinage. 


April, 1892. 
La situazione del mercato monetario. X. 
Cenni sul concetto di massimi edonistici collettivi. A. BERTOLINI E 
M. PANnTALEONI. 


The distinction between individual and universal hedonic maximum 
is fundamental to Ethics, Politics and Jurisprudence. A cross division 
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is between individual and collective action; e.g. trades’ unions pretend 
to procure maximum advantage for each by common action; while 
laissez-faire may be supposed to procure the collective maximum by 
individual activity. The distribution of a given amount of goods so as 
to secure the collective maximum of pleasure, upon the hypothesis 
that the capacity of pleasure differs for different individuals is con- 
sidered at length. ‘These abstract ideas are applied to practical 
questions: free-trade and protection, the emigration of Chinese into 
America, or Italians into France, the extension of the suffrage. 

Il Bilancio dello Stato. . Pisani. 

Le razze wmane e le wniont eugenesiche. T. MARTELLO. 

In this essay, the seventh and last of a series (of which the author 
no longer conceals his name), the specific unity of the human race, 
biologically speaking, is maintained on euyenetic grounds. There 
are no pure, autochthonous or mother races, incapable of self-propa- 
gation by mixing with other races. All that we can distinguish 
are characteristic types of specific varieties. No one race is in any 
absolute sense stronger, inore beautiful or more moral than another. 
Man becomes cosmopolitan, ubiquitously self-adjustable, in virtue of 
his eugenetic capacity. 

Species are immutable types, gulfs not to be bridged over, and the 
‘struggle for life’ of Malthus and Darwin, though true of every other 
living being, is not true of man, whose multiplication is not limited by 
the multiplication of any other species. Man’s struggle is for pleasure. 
This is the root of all economic laws, is itself the psychological law 
of value, and makes the natural distinction between man and the 
brute. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ALEXANDER (JoserpH G., LL.B.). Substitutes for the Opium 
Revenue. Second Edition enlarged and partly rewritten. King & 
Son. 


Booty (CHARLES). Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. 
Macmillan. 


EncE.s (F.). The Condition of the Working Class in England in 
1844. Translated. Sonnenschein. 

Farxin (THomAs, Secretary and Manager of Leeds Permanent 
Benefit Building Society). Annuities for Old Age: How the Working 
Class can Acquire Them. A Scheme, with Table. Spa and Son, 
Leeds. 


GamBARo (Prof. R.). Lessons in Commerce ; a Text-book for 
Students. Revised and Edited by James Gault, of the Middle Temple. 
Crosby Lockwood. 

Grey (EArt). The Commercial Policy of the British Colonies and 
the McKinley Tariff. Macmillan. 

HynpMan (H. M.). Commercial Crises of the Nineteenth Century. 
Swan Sonnenschein. 


INSURANCE AND Savina. A Report on the Existing Opportunities 
for Working-class Thrift. Swan Sonnenschein. 
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IntsH Peasant, THE. A Sociological Study. Edited from original 
papers by a Guardian of the Poor. Social Science Series. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

JOURNAL OF THE Society FOR THE Stupy or Socrau Eruics. 
Vol. I., No. I. 

LEFFINGWELL (ALBERT, M.D.). legitimacy and the Influence of 
Seasons upon Conduct. Two Studies in Demography. With Maps 
and Diagrams. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Levy (J. H.). The Outcome of Individualism. Third Edition 
revised and enlarged. King & Son. 

M’Laren (Davip). The Opium Trade as Affecting British Com- 
merce with China. King and Son. 

NicHoson (J. Suretp, M.A., D.Sc.). The Effects of Machinery on 
Wages. New and Revised Edition. 

PatGRAvE (R. H. Incuts). Dictionary of Political Economy. 


[Part II. maintains the high reputation attained by the first Part, which was 
reviewed in the third number of the Economic Journal.] 


PauGRAVE (R. H. Incuis). Bank Acts and Bank Rate, 1845-91. 
Paper read before the Institute of Bankers, March 2, 1892. Effingham 
Wilson. 

PaTTEN (Simon N., Ph. D.) The Theory of Dynamic Economics. 
Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Political Hconomy 
and Public Law Series. 

Perkins (R. W.). Wealth, Waste, and Want, or The Pelf of 
Nations. The Cause, Source, and Remedy of the Present Industrial 
and Social Evils. London: William Reeves. 

Pick (G. Vestan). Digest of Political Economy. Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 

RipGeway (Wixu1Am, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, 
Cork). The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Rosertson (J. M.). The Fallacy of Saving. Sonnenschein. 

SaLForD (BisHop oF). A Catechism on the Rights and Duties of 
the Working Classes. Burns and Oates. 

SraresMAN’s YEAR Boox. 1892. Macmillan & Co. 


Taxation 1891—1892 (5651—5612 according to the Jewish 
Calendar) ; a History. Eden, Remington & Co. 

WILLIAMSON (STEPHEN, M.P.). Socialism. An Address delivered 
at Kilmarnock in December, 1891, together with Correspondence on 
the subject of Socialism with the Rev. John Herkless, of Tannadice. 
John Menzies, Edinburgh. 


Woops (R.A.). English Social Movements. Sonnenschein. 


*,* In the selection and brief description of the under-mentioned books the editor 
has been assisted by the corresponding members of the Association. 
AupricH (W.). Farming Corporations. W. Aldrich and Co. 
$1.00. 
[Proposal of a scheme for co-operative production among farmers, which is 


gradually to enlarge into universal co-operation. An addition to the list of semi- 
socialistic utopias. ] 
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Burke (W.). Federal Finances; or, The Income of the United 
States. Chicago: F. J. Schulte and Co. 12mo., pp. 267. $1.25. 
[Brief and discursive ; for popular reading.] 


Crark (F. C.). State Railroad Commissions and how they may be 
made Effective. Publication of American Economie Association, vol. 
VI., No. 6, 8vo., pp. 110. 75 Cents. 

[A sketch of the history of railroad commissions, with proposals for giving them 
greater power and greater uniformity of action, and for bringing them to co-operate 
with each other and with the federal commission. ] 

Cowrertuwalit (J. H.). Money, Silver, and Finance. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 16mo., pp. 242. $1.25. 

[By a business man, opposing the free coinage of silver.] 

Dovuatas (CHARLES H.). The Financial History of Massachusetts. 
(The Columbia College Studies in History, Politics, and Public Law.) 
New York, 1892. 8vo., pp. 148. $1.00. 

Traces the direct taxes on tolls, property, and incomes, and the indirect taxes, 
provincial currency and banking, loans and lotteries, during the colonial period.] 

Exricw (L. R.). The Question of Silver. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 Cents. 

[A brief intelligent discussion of the Silver Question, opposing the free coinage of 
silver, and advocating internationa! bimetallism. Not based on original investiga- 
tion, nor making any independent contribution to knowledge.] 

Kirkman (M. M.). Railway Rates and Government Control. New 
York and Chicago: Raud, MeNally and Co. 12mo., pp. 356. $2.50. 

[By the Vice-President of the Chicago and North-Western Railway.] 


Parren (S. N.). The Theory of Dynamic Economics. Publication 
of the University of Pensylvania. 8vo., pp. 153. $1.00. 

[‘ My main endeavour,’ says the author in his introduction, will be to show that 
the theory of consumption furnishes a better basis for theories of value and distribu- 
tion than the accepted theory of cost of production.’] 


SoTHERAN (CHARLES). Horace Greeley and other Pioneers of 
American Socialism. New York: Humbold Publishing Co. 


Scorr (Jean S.).. The Conditions of Female Labour in Ontario. 
Toronto University Studies in Political Science, No. 3. Toronto, 
Canada. 8 vo., pp. 31. 

[Referred to above, p. 411.] 


Swirt (M. I.). Problems of the New Life. Ashtabula, Ohio: 
published by the author. 8vo., pp. 126. 


[Papers on social questions, reprinted from the Chicago Open Court.] 


Taussiac (F. W.). The Silver Situation in the United States. Publica- 
tion of American Keonomic Association, vol. VII., No. 1, 8vo. pp. 118. 
75 Cents. 

Part I. discusses the economic situation from 1878 to 1891, and the working of 
the acts of 1878 and 1890. Part II. discusses the argument for silver, the meaning 
and effect of falling prices, and the general question of policy. Reviewed in the 
present number of the Hconomic Journal. 


BourpgEAvu. Le Socialisme Allemand et le Nihilisme Russe. Paris, 
1892. Chez Alcan. 

KRoporkKINE .(PIERRE). La Conquéte du Pain. Paris, 1892. 
Chez Tresse et Stock. 
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Levasseur (Lion Dru et E.). La Récolte de 1891. En Russie 
et l’Exposition Frangaise de Moscou. Paris, 1891. Chez Chamesot 
et Renouard. 

Micuet (GrorGe) ET Renovarp (ALFRED). Histoire d’un’ Centre 
Ouvrier (la Compagnie d’Anzin). Paris 1891. Chez Guillaumin. 

Orr. Traité d’Economie Sociale. Two Volumes. Paris 1892. 
Chez Fischbacher. 

Rocers (J. E. Toorop). Interprétation Economique de l Histoire. 
Traduction et Introduction par E. Castelot. Paris, Guillaumin and 
Co. 

[The Translator has prefixed an interesting life and spirited criticism.] 

SEcRETAN (CHARLES). Mon Utopie. Paris, 1892. Chez Alcan et 
Lausanne : chez Payot. 


Conn (Gustav). Uber den Haushalt des Deutschen Reiches. 
Rede in der Aula der Géttinger Universitit am 27 Januar 1892 
gehalten. Leipzig: 1892. 

Foirtx (Emit). Die Einkommensteuer in Oesterreich und ihre 
Reform. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1892. 


Die Handelspolitik der Balkanstaaten, Rumanien, Serbien und 
Bulgarien, Spaniens und Frankreichs in den letzten Jahrzehnten. 
Berichte und Gutachten veréffentlicht vom Verein ftir Socialpolitik. 
Leipzig, 1892. 

ZIMMERMANN (ALFRED). Geschichte der preussisch-deutschen 
Handelspolitik aktenmiissig dargestellt. Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1892. 


Cossa (Luia1). Introduzione allo studio dell’ Ec. Pol. Ia. Parte : 
Concetto, divisioni, relazioni, definizioni, denominazioni, metodi delle 
Ke. P. Ila. Parte: Storia critica dell’ E. P. in tutti i tempi e tutte 
le letterature. 

[Will be issued in the first half of June by U. Hoepli. Milan (pp. 563).] 


Barpi (Ferp. Det). Del Benessere della Societ’ moderna. Bocca. 
Torino, 1892. 


Ferri (Enrico). Sociologia Criminale. Bocca. Torino, 1892. 
3a ede. 


Supino (CamiLLo). Il Saggio dello Sconto. Bocca. Torino, 1892. 

Vanni (Icrm10). Gli Studi di Henry Sumner Maine e Je Dottrine 
della Filosofia del Diritto. Tedeschi. Verona, 1892. 

Dawa Vout (Riccarvo). La Riduzione delle Ore di Lavoro e i suoi 
Effetti economici. Bocea. Torino, 1891. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKE, 1890 


‘WE know perfectly well that you can dictate to us, and we 
came to you as you would go with your prayer-book, and beg you 
—pray you to help us. But you must consider when you shove 
a body of men in a corner and jam them there, and have not the 
sense to know when you ought to let them out, that there will be 
trouble.” So spoke a leading representative of Australian 
shipping interests to the delegates of the maritime unions at the 
conference held in the Town Hall, Sydney, during September, 
1886. On the other hand, we have the testimony of a leader of 
the Unionists during the strike of 1890, when he gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Stri\°s im January, 1891 :— 
‘The whole blame hes upon the few en,loyers who were not 
reasonable men. We had every sympathy 1. New South Wales 
and Victoria, and I think it would have been cheap to maintain 
Unionism at the cost of a million,’ and he remarked further, 
‘We did not know it was going to cost that.’ he interval of 
time between the utterance of these two stateme its comprises a 
period of considerable importance in the history of Australia. 

Australia is a large producer of raw materiat —indeed the 
great bulk of her exports consists of products in <heir natural 
condition—and her wool, wheat, metals and coal «re known 
throughout the world. Naturally, the transport o. these, and 
the return trade in the shape of imports, foreign and 1 ercolonial, 
with the history of her mercantile marine, its rise aid progress, 
form matter of deep concern to the colonists, and tw those con- 
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nected with them by ties of blood-relationship, sentiment and 
trade. As the staple productions of the people reach a favourable 
market, or values fall depressed by limitation or variation of 
demand, the colonies asa whole are affected. The occurrence of 
industrial disputes also, in a land where the position of Labour 
is such as is not excelled elsewhere, and where Trades-Unionism 
has extended by leaps and bounds, brings trouble and loss to all 
the people. The shipping industry is the key to the industrial 
position : if the class interest of labour dominate there, hope may 
exist of their domination in other industries. Little wonder that 
it has been the seat of conflicts in the past, or that the maritime 
unions, gaining strength with the rapid expansion of colonial 
shipping, have come to occupy a premier position. Until 1874 
communication between Europe and Australia was carried on by 
British sailing vessels, and a few auxiliary steamships relying 
largely on sail-power. The coast distributive and collective trade 
was, however, carried on by a number of colonially-owned vessels, 
from which as a nucleus has sprung the present excellent fleet of 
steamships carrying on operations in Australian waters. The 
intercolonial steam vessels, at 30th June, 1891, numbered 1054, 
of 171,219 tons net capacity. In 1872, when the Seamen’s Union 
was started in Melbourne, the wages of seamen were £4 10s. Od. 
per month, and are now £7 Os. Od. monthly, exclusive of overtime, 
forming often a considerable addition to regular wages. In the 
coasting trade of New South Wales the seamen have often received 
wages of from £10 to £12 per month, inclusive of overtime. 
Ship’s officers have received pay at the rate of £14, £9, and £8 
per month, as first, secord, and third officers respectively. 

Owing to bad seaso is, commercial depression and subsidiary 
causes, the shipping industry between 1882 and 1886 met with 
reverses ; while, at +ne Conference of 1886, it was shewn that the 
balance sheets of fear companies disclosed an unremunerative state 
of affairs, and the shares of one company, paid up to £20, had fallen 
in market value to £10, and those of another, paid up to £10, 
were purchasab.e at £3 10s. Od. The twenty-five companies and 
firms of shipcwners represented at the conference, who owned 
in the aggrezate a fleet of 171 steamships, of 139,167 tons 
capacity, reoresenting a total of capital invested amount- 
ing to abouc seven millions, made the statement that ‘ Some- 
thing must .e done if trade does not improve, either to reduce 
the expenditure, or lay up the ships and throw men out of 
employmeni,’ and as a remedy they proposed arbitration re- 
specting the reduction of seamen’s wages from £7 per month 
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to £5 10s Od., with an allowance at the reduced rate of 1s. per 
hour for overtime. They alleged that the existing depression 
was due to (1), the competition of ocean-going lines, several of 
which, heavily subsidized in Europe, had entered into competition 
for the colonial distributive trade, while their working expenses 
and wages were practically half the rate required for colonial 
vessels ; (2), the large tonnage available by sailing vessels where 
the rates of wages paid were small; (3), the competition of 
Government lines of railway in the carriage of goods; (4), the 
over-manning of vessels required under the rules formulated by 
the maritime labour unions; (5), the interference of the unions 
in the management of affairs ; and (6), the shortening of the hours 
of labour. It was admitted by the owners that there was too 
much tonnage on the coast, that an unprofitable war of cheap 
freights and passages had unfortunately been entered upon, and 
that by cheaper construction in Great Britain the cost of pro- 
duction of full-powered steamships had decreased some 25 per 
cent. in the last few years, and, consequently, the book values of 
older and more costly vessels had largely to be written down. 

In reply to the owners’ statement, the representatives of the 
men laid stress on the over-keen competition between various com- 
panies, and expressed their opinion that so long as a higher rate 
of freight was earned in Australia the men were fairly entitled to 
higher wages than ruled in the ocean-going trade. Taking the 
average wages of a seaman as £1 12s. 3d. per week (exclusive of 
overtime) and deducting house rent of say 10s., the balance of 
£1 2s. 3d., for sustenance and clothing of himself and family 
could not be considered high; ‘indeed,’ said a delegate, ‘ you 
cannot reduce our present wages and allow us to live unless every 
other necessary of life is reduced proportionately.’ Evidence was 
submitted on behalf of the men, in the form of letters from the 
representatives of the leading ocean-going lines, denying that 
their ships came into competition for the coastal trade. It was 
also asserted that Australian coal, owing to the greater residuum 
of ash, involved much extra labour in the stokeholes, and explained 
the apparent over-manning of the engineer’sdepartments. Alleging 
that arbitration in nine cases out of ten meant ‘splitting the 
difference,’ and that a competent and impartial arbitrator would 
be difficult to obtain, they suggested, inter alia, that the ship- 
owners should slightly raise the rates for passengers and freight, 
that owners who did not sign an agreement to this effect should 
be boycotted by the general body of shipowners and by the sea- 
men, and that a court of conciliation should be formed to meet 
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monthly for the hearing of all charges made against owners or 
men. The suggestion as to arbitration being thus rejected, the 
conference broke up without anything tangible being effected. 

Though the position of affairs became modified by the amal- 
gamation of several of the companies, and the lessening of 
competition which followed, notably on the absorption of the fleet 
of the Australian Steam Navigation Company and the vessels of 
the Queensland Shipping Company by a new company, whose 
shares are nearly all held outside the colonies, a letter dated 25th 
August, 1890, signed by the chairman of the associated ship-owners 
and published in the daily press, stated that ‘ Taking the shipping 
trade all round and the published balance sheets, it is correct to 
say that the average return on capital involved is less than 5 per 
cent., which for money invested in shipping property is certainly 
insufficient.’ In circumstances such as have been detailed the 
probability of a crisis occurring becomes evident, both sides 
endeavouring to maintain their respective positions in the face of 
untoward events. In discussing the actual conflict it is essential, 
not only to consider the cause of the breach, but the attitude 
assumed by either side in relation to the interests of the people 
as a whole, and it behoves the student to inquire whether a 
struggle for ‘rights’ may not degenerate into a disregard for 
‘duty.’ 

Now it has been questioned whether the actual conflict of 1890 
arose in connection with the shipping trade or the wool-growing 
industry. In both, outstanding disputes demanded settlement ; 
the abnormal condition of affairs in the shipping trade has been 
sufficiently shewn, while in the pastoral industry heavy losses had 
been sustained by adverse seasons. The reputed immediate 
causes of rupture were three ;—the dismissal of a ship’s fireman 
who was a delegate for his union, the demand for higher wages 
by the ship’s officers, and the resolution of the wharf labourers’ 
and other unions not to handle non-union wool. The actual 
strike ran from 8th July, when the maritime officers gave 24 
hours’ notice, until 31st October, when the officers abandoned their 
position, or to 5th November, when the miners’ conference at New- 
castle declared their participation in the conflict at an end. Put- 
ting aside, however, the ostensible causes of disagreement, little 
doubt exists but that, as the result of the spread of principles of 
unionism and of socialistic doctrines as to land and industrial 
reforms, there were involved, not only the rates of wages paid, but 
the right of men to combine, and of one class of men to be sup- 
ported, in event of conflict, by all other classes of allied workmen ; 
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not only the rights of the unions and their implicit recognition by 
the employers, but the right of ‘ freedom of contract,’ exemplified 
by the engagement of non-union labour on such terms as were 
acceptable to men who, in some cases, had been arbitrarily 
excluded from the unions. Unionism was really on its trial. Its 
‘rights’ were involved in the case of the dismissed fireman of the 
‘Corinna’; its ‘rights’ in another form were exhibited in the 
determination of unionists to refuse to work for employers who 
availed themselves of non-union labour, and its results were shewn 
in the attempt to secure advantage to particular trades by the 
general blockade of industrial operations. 

Side by side with the legitimate economic struggle we find 
revealed a desire for the ‘ reconstruction of society,’ and a demand 
for a larger share of the wealth resulting from the industrial 
activities of the people, traceable to the influence of the socialistic 
literature of the times, doubtless aided in some measure by the 
visit to Australia, in the early part of the year, of the well-known 
American lecturer, Henry George. Like the Khonds of Orissa, 
many prayed ‘Give us that which is good for us: we knownot what.’ 
And amorphous feelings in reference to the position of labour in 
general were stirred up to definitiveness by imagery such as was 
indulged in by Mr. George during his visit to Sydney: ‘On the 
one hand are those who are starving, on the other hand are those 
that are gorged.’ Recognising the fact of Mr. George’s popu- 
larity, Mr. G. H. Reid, the present leader of the Opposition in the 
New South Wales Assembly, when presiding at his final lecture, 
said, ‘ Henry George’s name, famous in many lands, had now be- 
come in Australia a household word. The teachings of his won- 
derful works had already created a host of enthusiastic disciples 
to welcome him to these shores.’ This statement receives corrobo- 
ration from a leader of the unionists, whu, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission, stated ‘ the idea that labour produces all 
the wealth of the world is one which is getting a very firm hold, 
and the sayings of Henry George and his speeches in New South 
Wales have had a very considerable influence on the minds of 
men in these colonies—in New South Wales more than in 
Victoria.’ Yet a further illustration of the prevailing spirit is 
manifested by a speech of the Minister for Public Instruction (Mr. 
Carruthers) subsequent to the termination of the strike: ‘I say 
neither the employer nor the employed can obtain fair wages or 

fair profits so long as an idle class monopolises two-thirds of the 
produce of labour under the laws which allow usury and rack- 
renting. Who suffered in the late strike? the workers and the em- 
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ployers, whilst both classes had to pay their rent for their houses, 
their stores, and their land, as well as their interest for whatever 
they owed to the capitalist, with little or no injury to the class that 
holds the land and the money.’ 

Stimulated by socialistic teaching, general activity was dis- 
played during 1890 by the unions with the view to strengthen 
and solidify their position by achieving the federation of all 
colonial labour unions. This was clearly announced in the 
annual address of the chairman of the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce on 23rd July. He said: ‘The federation of labour 
so far as the Australian colonies are concerned has after years 
of patient work been accomplished. The employer of any class 
of labour, skilled or unskilled, finds the whole combination 
against him if he refuses any demand made, and the result has 
been that he is glad to compromise if the union will agree, or, if 
not, to ultimately agree to what is demanded.’ (The potency of the 
non-union element in the workmen’s ranks was not yet apparent.) 
Thus we find that the demand of the maritime officers for 
increased remuneration and shorter hours led to the calling out of 
the seamen in support of the officers’ position, while the question 
as to the handling of non-wnion produce afterwards drew into the 
contest several other bodies ; and, indeed, as some of the strike 
leaders afterwards related, it was difficult work to confine the 
strike within limits and prevent it spreading to other bodies out 
of sheer sympathy. The union of the maritime officers was 
formed in September, 1889, and in March following the Melbourne 
branch became affiliated with the local Trades Hall Council, a 
body which, while managing the affairs of the various trade unions, 
had no power beyond its moral influence to enforce its will among 
the labour organisations. Subsequent to this aftiliation, the ship- 
owners were desired by the officers to consider the desirableness 
of granting an increase of pay. On 27th May, however, the 
Employers’ Union of New South Wales, of which the shipowners 
formed a part, addressed to the officers’ union in Sydney an 
objection to the affiliation of ships’ officers with any maritime 
unions as subversive of the discipline which should be enforced as 
between pantry and quarter-deck. A month later a conference 
was held in Sydney between the owners and officers, when the 
Jatter brought forward their request for increased wages and other 
concessions. It was asked that first, second and third ship’s officers, 
who were then receiving £14, £9, and £8 per month respectively, 
should become entitled to £16, £14, and £12 respectively. The 
owners intimated that, though the ofticers had ‘good claims for con- 
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sideration,’ no concessions could be granted if they became allied 
with the maritime labour organisations and took common ground 
with the men who were placed under their control while at sea. 

Early in July the ‘‘‘ Corinna ” incident’ occurred, to form an 
independent cause of dispute. Magan, the union delegate on the 
‘ Corinna,’ employed as a fireman, was dismissed after having been 
seven years on the vessel, and ten years in the same company’s ser- 





vice,—the captain had been three years in command of the‘ Corinna,’ 
and some three months prior to the man’s dismissal had been inter- 
viewed, it is alleged, by him in the capacity of delegate. The com- 
pany declined to give a reason for the dismissal, but in a letter stated 
they had no objection to the man joining another of the company’s 
vessels. The Seamen’s Union on the 8th July demanded ‘ Magan’s 
reinstatement at all hazards,’ and the company not acquiescing, 
the crew left the ship at the expiration of 24 hours’ notice. 

Meanwhile, in New Zealand the Union Steamship Company 
had received an intimation from the maritime officers there that 
they would strike on the 14th if no increase of pay were previously 
conceded, though the local seamen’s union urged the officers to 
submit their case to arbitration. The Union Company promptly 
acquainted the shipowners of Sydney and Melbourne as to the 
dispute, and sought their support. The officers, however, not 
finding themselves strongly supported, withdrew their notice, and 
a fortnight later the shipowners and the Maritime Council of New 
Zealand arrived at a compromise. 

A dispute occurred in Sydney at this time between the 
same company and the wharf labourers, owing to the company, 
which for eight years had discharged the cargoes of its ships, 
entering into a contract with a stevedore to undertake the 
work at less expense. The wharf labourers, deeming the in- 
troduction of middlemen injurious and likely to lead to sweat- 
ing, and to men being overworked, left their employment, in 
opposition, however, to the opinion of the seamen and other 
maritime bodies. The men speedily returned to work, conscious 
that in breaking the standing agreement requiring notice to be 
given of any impending stoppage they had made a false step. 

Reverting now to the officers’ dispute, the shipowners in 
Sydney on the 18th July intimated that they adhered to their 
decision not to consider the officers’ demands until the officers’ 
association severed its connection with the Trades Hall Council 
in Melbourne; anda day or two later, upon the officers declining 
to accept the owners’ conditions, they were accorded the support 
of the unions of the seamen, stewards and cooks and wharf 
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labourers. At the end of the month a separate association was 
formed by a number of officers and shipmasters, who declared 
against affiliation with any other body, and on 6th August it was 
announced that the owners had agreed to increase the wages of 
its members to £15, £12, and £10 per month for first, second 
and third officers respectively. It was also stated that the asso- 
ciated shipowners had decided to support the Tasmanian Steam- 
ship Company in laying up the ‘Corinna.’ Other troubles had, 
however, arisen, for the seamen, as the result of an intercolonial 
conference held in Sydney, had adopted certain new rules and 
required some concessions. A three-days’ conference of the ship- 
owners and seamen began on 22nd July over the question of 
increased pay and shorter hours of labour, but the seamen 
requiring the adoption of their new rule, No. 5, providing for eight 
hours labour in all ports on arrival, all sea watches on the day of 
arrival to count as portion of the day’s work, the owners declined 
to accede to the demands and the conference broke up fruitlessly. 
Three weeks later the seamen gave notice of their intention to 
leave their ships. 

At this point it becomes necessary to consider the causes of 
trouble with the general body of shearers employed on the sheep 
stations of the colonies, which involved the great question of the 
recognition of union labour. The Amalgamated Shearers’ Union 
of Australasia was established in 1886, and prior to the strike of 
1890 had successfully induced the pastoralists, to the extent of 
80 per cent. of their numbers, in New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia, to accept the union form of agreement for the 
purpose of shearing. In Queensland, trouble had arisen with the 
shearers on account of non-unionists being employed, and the 
maritime bodies in Brisbane ordered the blocking of a quantity _ 
of wool from Jondaryan station intended for despatch to England 
by the ‘Jumna.’ This step proved successful, the employers 
agreed to a conference whereat the union agreement was adopted, 
and the wool that had been blocked was allowed to be shipped. 
On 16th June, 1890, the secretary for the Amalgamated Shearers’ 
Union, in addressing a meeting held at Scone in New South Wales, 
stated that it had been determined that no non-union wool would 
be allowed to leave the colony, and a month later a ‘ manifesto ’ 
was issued from the head-quarters of the shearers’ union declaring 
that ‘ the step taken in Queensland and which proved so success- 
ful there, be followed up throughout every district and colony 
where it becomes necessary,’ and appealing to ‘ every unionist 
to assist by giving such co-operation as circumstances may suggest, 
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and to draw such a cordon of unionism around the Australian 


continent as will effectually prevent a bale of wool leaving unless 
shorn by union shearers. Already a number of organisations, 
including the wharf labourers and stevedores in the several colonies, 
have volunteered their support by refusing to handle non-union 
wool.’ One of the shearers’ representatives asserted at a public 
meeting in Sydney that preparations for a strike had been in hand 
for two years. Be this as it may, on 26th June a resolution that 
had been forwarded by the Cobar branch of the shearers’ union 
was discussed by the Trades and Labour Council in Sydney, with 
the result that a motion was carried in favour of blocking non- 
union wool intended to be despatched for the London wool 
sales. Following upon a meeting of pastoralists held at 
Scone on 27th June, a pastoralists’ union was formed in 
Sydney, and received a large measure of support. 

On 14th July the pastoralists’ union intimated to the shearers’ 
executive that ‘many members of this union have made agree- 
ments, or are otherwise pledged to shear with non-union shearers, 
and cannot break faith with them,’ adding that, when the season 
was over, the pastoralists and shearers might meet and, if possible, 
arrive at a mutually satisfactory agreement for future operations. 
The shearers’ union replied that members were prevented by the 
union rules from working with non-union men, but that, with a 
view to increase their numbers, the entrance fee for 1890 had been 
reduced to 10s. Three or four days later the wharf labourers in 
Sydney announced that they would not handle non-union wool ; 
and the seamen also expressed their determination not to proceed 
to sea in ships carrying such wool. Negotiations for a conference 
fell through, and with the arrival in Sydney on the 9th August of 
32 bales of non-union wool from Kouba station, matters assumed 
an acute phase, both as regarded the shipment of non-union wool 
and the claims of the ships’ officers, as already narrated. 

The most suitable places for carrying out successfully the 
union’s designs were undoubtedly the chief sea ports. A contest 
carried on in the back country from shearing shed to shearing 
shed, did not promise half so much of interest to the eye and ear, 
however successful the conflict might be, as the spectacle of fleets 
of ships lying idle to the public gaze, and troops of men laying 
aside their wonted employment in support of what they considered 
a legitimate cause. It was stated by a representative of the 
shearers, when giving evidence before the Royal Commission, 
that non-union wool would have been blocked in any case, and 
that the difticulty with the ships’ officers only precipitated matters 
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to the extent of a few hours, and that the real principle at stake 
was whether freedom of contract should be victorious or whether 
unionism should be recognised by employers generally. 

‘Freedom of contract’ in its simplest form assumes that an 
employer shall be at liberty to fix the terms for employment, and 
that the workman shall be free to accept them if he choose, 
irrespective of the dictates of any body of men whatsoever. But 
this is not the ‘freedom’ that was in question ; both parties were 
legally banded by their unions, before and after the strike, and 
individuals, except those on either side to whom the authority of 
direction was given, were lost in the general body. The shearers’ 
manifesto of 12th July declared ‘ the time is ripe for the federal 
spirit to have effect in deeds, and when the whole army of labour 
should rally to the support of any single union who might be 
fighting a just cause.’ If the ‘army of labour’ was thus united 
and country was supported by town, so were the employers 
united, pastoralists being linked with merchants and shipowners, 
in defence of rights. 

The formal announcement by the Trades and Labour Council 
in Sydney of sympathy with the marine officers, and with the 
wharf labourers who had determined not to handle non-union 
wool, was made on 7th August, and four days later the wool 
stevedores informed their labourers that, as existing arrange- 
ments had been over-ridden, the various firms had decided to 
engage labourers irrespective of whether they were unionist or 
not; and a day later the pastoralists declined to meet the 
shearers’ representatives in conference, except on the under- 
standing that the men should be free to join or to decline to 
jom any union. The pastoralists’ union stated that, ‘ your con- 
tention that union labour only shall be employed amounts to 
your using shipowners as a lever to compel shearers who may not 
desire to join your union to do so.’ On the 13th the associated 
employers in Melbourne concurred in the arrangements made 
for a general resistance to the demands of the men. As a 
dernier ressort before the declaration of open warfare, Mr. James 
Service was asked to mediate in Melbourne, and it was then stated 
that the maritime officers were willing to withdraw from the local 
Trades Hall Council if their demand for increased pay were acceded 
to. Mr. Service was unsuccessful, and stated that the owners, in 
declining to confer with the officers, seemed to be chiefly governed 
by feelings of etiquette. On the 15th the officers gave 24 hours’ 
notice of their determination to leave their vessels. 

A committee styled the Labour Defence Committee, and 
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representative of all classes of labour, was appointed to conduct 
the strike, and in its initial manifesto stated, ‘The question at 
issue in this conflict is not merely the granting of a special 
concession to any one body of workers, but of the maintenance 


and defence of the right of labour to federate in a common 
cause,’ and further, that ‘we as the producers of all wealth 
claim, and are prepared to practically assert, our right to cease 
production unless we can retain for ourselves at least a reason- 
able proportion of the wealth we create.’ Following upon the 
officers’ notice came that of the wharf labourers, the seamen, 
stewards and cooks, and by the 20th July there were about 
5000 men out on strike in Sydney alone, while the decision 
to cease work was being generally followed in the chief ports of 
the colonies. In Melbourne at the outset a feeling of uneasiness 
existed as to the adequacy of coal supplies, and the Trades Hall 
Council decided to charter vessels such as could be got, to carry 
coal from Neweastle, while the gas-stokers and engineers declined 
to touch any coal handled by non-union men. On 27th July the 
managers of the associated collieries at Newcastle announced that 
next day the miners would be shut out of the pits, in consequence 
of ‘the breach of agreement committed by the miners in stopping 
work in one of the associated pits’ where the ‘ Corina’ lay by 
for the purpose of loading under non-union labour. One at least 
of the mine managers deprecated the action of the mine owners 
in thus locking out the men. 

The feeling engendered by the strike was meanwhile extend- 
ing rapidly over the colonies, and even the miners at Broken 
Hill, participants in the prosperity arising from the successful 
working of the great silver mines in the district, felt themselves 
stirred up to promise a contribution of £400 weekly towards 
the strike funds. From 28th August to Ist September gas was 
not available for lighting the streets of Melbourne. At a public 
meeting in Sydney on 29th August the President of the 
Maritime Council stated that ‘no one could doubt that the prin- 
ciple of trades-unionism had been attacked,’ and that ‘ for the 
future the capitalists would not recognise them as trades-union- 
ists.” The southern miners and the gas stokers in Sydney were 
at this time favourable to joining the ranks of the strikers, and were 
with difficulty restrained by the Labour Defence Committee, for, 
had these bodies joined the men on strike, a great extension of the 
pecuniary obligations of the strike committee would have resulted 
without any material improvement of the prospect of the strike 
being successful. The lock-out of the northern miners had cut off 
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at once a large source of income, and materially augmented the 
number of those drawing strike pay. The leaders were further 
hampered by the untoward course of events at Broken Hill, the 
mine authorities there reporting the want of supplies of coal and 
timber and inability to ship from the coast some 4000 tons of 
silver bullion blocked by the Adelaide unions because it was 
insisted that non-union labour should be free to engage in the 
work. On 6th September the furnaces of the various mines were 
shut down, and some 4,500 men compulsorily added to the strikers’ 
roll. At a meeting of citizens at Broken Hill held in consequence 
of the lock-out, the reasons which had been alleged for closing 
the mines were stated to be flimsy, and a resolution was carried 
disapproving of the action of the directors of the mines. 

In view of the intercolonial aspect which the strike had now 
assumed, a conference of employers of the various colonies was 
begun in Sydney on 9th September, while on the 11th an inter- 
colonial trades congress also assembled there. The employers 
re-aftirmed the principle of freedom of contract between in- 
dividual employers and their men, and agreed that boycotting 
in the shape of refusals to handle material which non-unionists 
had touched should be resisted by united action ; that any non- 
union labour then under engagement should not be dismissed 
at the conclusion of the strike; and that the shipowners should 
not retain or engage any captain or officer belonging to a union 
affiliated with any other labour organisation. The conference 
dispersed on the 12th without any arrangements being made 
for conferring with the men. The labour delegates in con- 
gress passed a resolution affirming that six unionists should 
meet six employers, and that the men would forego a portion 
of their demands, but required as a fundamental principle that 
union workmen only should be employed, and that the marine 
officers should have discretion to affiliate with other bodies. 
On the 13th the Congress issued a manifesto in which it 
was asserted that‘ The ethics of war are different from those 
of business, and unions cannot be charged with wilful breach 
of agreements, when to carry them out would lead to the 
destruction of the power which enabled them to obtain such 
agreements, and alleged that for years numbers of employers 
had practised boycotting by prohibiting their men from joining 
unions. It was also laid down that combination was absolutely 
necessary in the best interests of the people, and that trade unions, 
being legal institutions, were entitled to the recognition of all classes, 
employers’ unions as well as unions of their men. Failing any 
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intimation as to a conference as suggested, the Congress, despite 
the opposition of the Victorian delegates, decided on an extension 
of the area of the strike, and issued a mandate calling out the 
shearers in New South Wales and Victoria, numbering some 
22,500 men exclusive of many thousands of station hands. 
The order was generally obeyed. This step, it was alleged, had 
become necessary in order to force on a conference, but there was 
no defined medium through which on the employers’ side a con- 
ference could be arranged. 

Another step now taken, and one which proved more than 
ordinarily embarrassing, was the resolution of the Trolly and 
Draymen’s Union in Sydney to call out its members and block 
the carriage of goods between the city and wharves, especially 
wool arriving in Sydney by train. On 19th September some ten 
lorries left the Sydney railway station laden with 150 bales of wool, 
under the direction of several prominent wool merchants, with the 
aid of clerks from the wool stores; the procession, with several 
pastoralists as drivers, and escorted by a dozen of the mounted 
constabulary, attracted a large crowd which cheered or hooted as 
fancy dictated, and stones were thrown resulting in injury to 
several persons. A gathering of some 10,000 persous witnessed 
the unloading at Circular Quay; missiles were thrown, and, the 
Riot Act being read, the police and special constables charged the 
crowd and speedily cleared the quay. The work of carting wool 
was subsequently resumed without further ebullitions. As a 
result of the breach of the peace, the Colonial Treasurer, Mr. 
McMillan, differing with Sir Henry Parkes as to the steps 
which should be taken to preserve order in the streets, forwarded 
his resignation to the Governor; but by the intervention of 
friends the breach was made up, and the Government continued 
as before. Mr. McMillan stated publicly that he would go to 
any extremity to preserve order, while the Premier said that, 
although the Labour Defence Committee could be indicted for 
conspiracy, such a step would lead to perhaps worse evils. It 
was asserted by some that the crews of the Imperial warships 
then lying in Sydney Harbour were to be called out to assist the 
Government if deemed advisable, but a few days subsequent to 
the riot it was announced in the press that the Governor declined 
to consider a proposal to employ Imperial officers as naval or 
military instructors in connection with the labour troubles. 

At this time in Melbourne a conference was held between the 
representatives of the mine owners and the miners of Broken 
Hill, and it was agreed that, as the miners were prepared to take ¢ 
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position apart from other labour organisations, the men should be 
reinstated, and a court of arbitration be constituted to deal with 
any future causes of dispute, to consist of three members of each 
side, with an umpire to whom the decision in case of disagreement 
would be referred finally. Employers were, however, not generally 
disposed to confer, and on 26th September, by which time some 
50,000 men were cut off from work, they announced in Sydney 
that ‘ willingness to go into conference implies readiness to make 
concessions, and consequently if they were to meet the labour 
delegates with a full determination to yield nothing, their action 
would be misleading and cause further disappointment’; and, 
having laid down principles, they were not disposed, they said, to 
yield until all their resources were exhausted. In the decision 
thus announced the Melbourne employers concurred. The im- 
portance of this decision will be apparent from the fact that, by a 
letter sent a fortnight previously from the Trades Hall Council in 
Melbourne to Mr. A. Lyell, who had mediated in some earlier 
trade disputes, the men were prepared for work to be ‘at once re- 
sumed under the conditions which were in force at the commence- 
ment of the strike—the employers to be under an honourable 
obligation to re-employ, as rapidly as the circumstances of their 
respective businesses will permit, the unionists who were in their 
employment at the commencement of the strike, but without 
being under any obligation to make room for any unionist by 
dismissing any non-unionist now in theiremployment. All action 
in the nature of boycotting or refusing to handle non-union wool 
or other cargo to be at once discontinued.’ 

Had the employers’ union of each colony been in a position 
to treat with the local unions, it seems probable such a proposal 
would have received serious consideration. As matters were, 
however, the dispute was suffered to continue for some time 
longer, involving severe loss to the employers and creating much 
suffering and distress among the men and their families. On 2nd 
October the leaders announced that the shearers were authorised 
to return to work, and that this step was taken to prevent 
loss to sheep-owners from delay in shearing, and in anticipa- 
tion of an early conference between the employers and men. 
It has already been mentioned that the calling out of the 
shearers was not unanimously decided upon, and now numerous 
actions were. being instituted under the Masters and Servants 
Act for breach of agreement punishable by forfeiture of wages 
already earned and fine or imprisonment; while in Adelaide the 
local strike committee had expressed themselves dissatisfied with 
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the conduct of affairs in Sydney. Some trouble ensued at this 
time with the Illawarra miners, who endeavoured to block the 
Sydney Railway Commissioners in their efforts to renew their 
stock of coal, and disturbances occurred at Corrimal and Mount 
Kembla such as had previously occurred in other places throughout 
the colonies, and strong military and police escorts were despatched 
with free labourers for the mines. 

On the 6th October, the day for celebrating the adoption of the 
eight hours principle in Sydney, an imposing procession marched 
through the streets of the metropolis en route to a suburban race 
ground where sports and merry-making constituted the day’s pro- 
gramme. Some forty-three societies, comprising the associated 
trade unions, headed by a small body of police, and represented 
by 15,000 workers of Sydney, marched in a procession of about 
two miles in length, with gaily-painted emblematic banners, 
numerous brass bands, and, as is customary, many trade exhibits 
on lorries drawn by stalwart horses, comprising models of 
machinery, railway cars, ships’ decks, cabins and engines, a model 
bakery with men at work, two lifeboats duly manned, suites of 
furniture, and other exhibits. This gala day of the united trades, 
despite the fact of a large section of workers being on strike, 
passed off in a most successful manner. 

Negotiations for a conference were meanwhile in progress, 
but they proved unsuccessful, and in Melbourne on 8th October 
the employers maintained their previous statement that nothing 
could be gained by going to a conference; they had been 
forced into a struggle for ‘the right to manage their own 
affairs, and they adhered to the minute of the conference in 
Sydney, and now would not allow ‘hollow sentimental notions 
to influence them to a conference against their better judg- 
ment.’ This declaration evoked considerable feeling, and was 
not generally supported by the press, which had usually advo- 
cated the employers’ cause. On 7th October the Mercantile 
Marine Service Association, promoted by the shipowners at the 
beginning of the trouble, met in Sydney and decided to disband ; 
the chairman in his speech saying that their efforts as an associa- 
tion had not been appreciated by the steamship owners, while the 
officers on strike had been badly led by the labour unions. ‘Two 
days later the intercolonial delegates of the unions whose 
members had struck, separated in Sydney and returned to their 
respective colonies, in the belief, as they stated, that the refusal of 
the employers to meet them implied a hope of the successful 
crushing of unionism; but on the 13th a cablegram was sent from 
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the Sydney Labour Defence Committee to the London Unions 
asking for the sum of £20,000 as a loan, in order to ‘bring the 
strike to a successful issue.’ This application did not meet with 
the desired success. How far the statement made was based 
on circumstance instead of fancy, may be gleaned from the fact 
that next day the trollymen and draymen in Sydney agreed to 
return to work unconditionally, and on the 27th the western coal 
miners decided also to resume work, a similar step being contem- 
plated by the Northumberland miners, who were dissatisfied with 
the disunion among the leaders in Sydney and Melbourne. On 
the 30th the marine officers in Melbourne wrote to the Trades 
Hall Council, ‘We have decided to withdraw from your council 
so that the present unhappy deadlock may be removed,’ and next 
day, in Brisbane, the strike was declared off. A week later the 
struggle came to an end in Adelaide, and on 5th November a 
conference between the Northumberland miners and the colliery 
proprietors resulted in the return of the miners to work under the 
old agreement of 1885. The seamen’s union in Sydney on 6th 
November declared the strike at an end. The first meeting was 
held in Sydney on the 12th of a Board appointed by the Govern- 
ment to investigate and relieve distress owing to the necessities of 
the strikers. In explanation of the defeat of their cause, several 
of the unionist leaders stated that the greatest blow the strikers 
had received had been sustained by reason of those who had been 
refused admission into the unions, and that the lack of a central 
head during the struggle had been keenly felt, the movements in 
Sydney during the strike not always being approved of in 
Melbourne and elsewhere. 

A few words in conclusion and this record, from which much 
that is of interest has necessarily been excluded for want of space, 
will be brought to a close. An expression of opinion on the facts 
of the struggle may well be left to the individual reader—and he 
would prove a prejudiced person who cannot find errors on both 
sides—but the effects which the struggle has caused have not all, 
even yet, manifested themselves. Defeated in their scheme for 
blocking trade and commerce, the union leaders have resorted 
peaceably to the ballot box, and by the votes of their fellows the 
struggle for class interests has been carried into the halls of the 
Legislatures of the colonies. In New Zealand and New South 
Wales notably, the labour organisations have been successful in 
securing the election to parliament of a strong body of working-class 
representatives pledged to facilitate legislation in favour of their 
especial interests. But what measure of success in legislation 
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may be achieved cannot yet be foreseen. In New South Wales 
so far, despite the fact that thirty direct representatives of labour 
have been elected, scarcely anything has been accomplished, and 
to-day the party presents a disunited and disorganised front. 
The ‘one man one vote’ Bill which passed the Legislative 
Assembly was on 16th February last rejected by the Upper 
Chamber. As the result of the appointment in Sydney, soon after 
the termination of the strike, of a Royal Commission, under the 
presidency of Dr. Garran, to enquire into strikes and their causes, 
an elaborate report has been submitted to the Parliament of New 
South Wales reporting in favour of the initiation of a system of 
industrial conciliation, and the creation of a court of arbitration : 
the first reading of a Bill to effect the desired ends took place on 
10th March. 

It may be added that as a result of the recrudescence of 
the shearing troubles in Queensland and the west of New South 
Wales, a conference of pastoralists and shearers was in August, 
1891, held in Sydney, and it was agreed that employers should be 
free to employ any men, and the shearers be free to accept 
employment whether they belonged to shearers’ or other unions 
or not, without favour, molestation, or intimidation on either 
side. ARTHUR DUCKWORTH 
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PROFIT-SHARING AND COOPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 


Tuat the gift of successful prophecy is rare, but the temptation 
to predict the future irresistible, has more than once been proved 
true in the history of economic study. In this, as in other 
departments of thought, it would be an easy and superfluous task 
to compile a lengthy catalogue of unfulfilled predictions. The 
changing circumstances of human life, and the continual enlarge- 
ment of the boundaries of knowledge, render such a result inevit- 
able ; and it furnishes as much solid ground for encouragement 
as it may at first sight suggest reasons for disappointment. 

In a chapter } of his Political Economy Mill discusses the 
‘probable future of the labouring classes.’ ‘ Hitherto,’ he 
writes, ‘there has been no alternative for those who lived by 
their labour, but that of labouring either each for himself alone, or 
for a master. But,’ he proceeds, ‘ the civilising and improving 
influences of association, and the efficiency and economy of pro- 
duction on a large scale, may be obtained without dividing the 
producers into two parties with hostile interests and feelings, the 
many who do the work being mere servants under the command 
of the one who supplies the funds, and having no interest of their 
own in the enterprise except to earn their wages with as little 
labour as possible. The speculations and discussions of the last 
fifty years, and the events of the last twenty, are abundantly con- 
clusive on this point. Ifthe improvement, which even triumphant 
military despotism has only retarded, not stopped, shall continue 
its course, there can be little doubt that the status of hired labourers 
will gradually tend to confine itself to the description of work- 
people whose low moral qualities render them unfit for anything 
more independent ; and that the relation of masters and work- 
people will be gradually superseded by partnership in one of two 
forms: in some cases, association of the labourers with the capi- 
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talist ; in others, and perhaps finally in all, association of labourers 
among themselves.’ 

And then, after narrating the history of various examples, 
which may almost be said to be ‘classical,’ of the first form of 
partnership, Mill adds these emphatic words:—‘ The form of 
association, however, which, if mankind continue to improve, 
must be expected in the end to predominate, is not that which 
can exist between a capitalist as chief, and work-people without a 
voice in the management, but the association of labourers them- 
selves on terms of equality, collectively owning the capital with 
which they carry on their operations, and working under man- 
agers elected and removable by themselves.’ 

These confident anticipations represent the deliberate judg- 
ment of a philosophic thinker, who was unquestionably the most 
eminent economist of his time, and occupies a position second to 
few among English writers of all periods on economic subjects. 
Nor are they merely the emphatic expression of an individual 
belief : they are also a faithful reflection of opinions which were 
generally current. The support given by the Christian Socialists 
among others to the cooperative movement undoubtedly proceeded 
on the belief that a complete regeneration of human society, or, at 
least, an entire transformation of the industrial system, might be 
accomplished by means of the movement, and was as a matter of 
fact intended. The murmurings of disappointment, which have 
made themselves heard in the recent utterances of such veteran 
cooperators as Judge Hughes, would furnish sufficient evidence of 
the larger aims of these early supporters of the movement, were 
not such evidence discoverable in the hopes and feelings recorded 
in contemporary literature. These zealous enthusiasts were by no 
means disposed to rest content with cooperative distribution, as 
the supply of articles of consumption through the agency of the 
cooperative retail stores and Wholesale Society is commonly 
termed ; but they confidently looked forward to the successful and 
general establishment of the system usually distinguished as 
cooperative production—the system which Mill intended by his 
second form of association. In his remarks he was giving formal 
expression to a feeling which was in the air; and it is worth while 
to dwell on this point, because a hurried perusal of some portions 
of a recent essay on the cooperative movement might allow the 
reader to carry away an erroneous view. Miss Beatrice Potter, 
in her remarkable and suggestive examination of the movement,} 
has succeeded in showing that the intention of Robert Owen, its 


_ 1 The Cooperative Movement in Great Britain. 
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founder, admits of a different interpretation from that which has 
often been given to it ; but, whatever may have been the intention 
of Owen himself and of his associates, the belief of the Christian 
Socialists, as Miss Potter allows, seems to have been such as we 
have attempted to indicate, and it is reflected in the passage we 
have quoted from Mill. 

There were many grounds on which such a creed would appeal 
to the sympathies of social reformers. Cairnes,! writing some 
years later, could discern no hope of economic salvation for the 
working classes unless they could raise themselves from the 
position of wage-earners to that of owners of capital. Forming, 
no doubt, a narrow and unduly limited conception of the actual 
facts of the case, and content with an inadequate analysis of what 
was implied in cooperative production, he thought that, with a law 
of diminishing returns governing the production of the chief 
objects of the labourer’s expenditure, and with little hope of any 
effectual check to the increase of population, he was doomed to 
see his condition deteriorate unless he could bring profits to rein- 
force wages. Cooperation, in the sense of cooperative production, 
offered a means of escape from this unhappy position, and as 
such he welcomed it. Other writers and thinkers, before and 
after Cairnes, without following the same chain of reasoning, so 
far acquiesced in his conclusion that they conceived of cooperative 
production as offering to the wage-earner secure independence in 
exchange for precarious and degrading dependence, and as substi- 
tuting unbroken harmony for continued disturbance of the indus- 
trial peace. And these economic and moral considerations were 
assisted by the plausible logic of a development from the status 
of hired labourers through Mill’s first form of association to his 
second. The order of progress seemed to be so natural as to 
be almost inevitable ; and profit-sharing was commonly regarded 
aus the stepping-stone from the wages system to cooperative 
production. 

Such then was the nature of the prophecy ; and, whatever may 
be the case with instructed economic students, it retains its hold 
on the mind of the general public. The wages system is still very 
commonly regarded as a passing economic phenomenon, appro- 
priate perhaps to the present stage of social progress, but 
destined to be supplanted by improved methods of organisation, 
and the most popular line of development is held to lead through 
profit-sharing to cooperative production. Mill’s language has 
scarcely ceased to reflect the belief which is in vogue; and the 


1 Some Leading Principles. Part ii., chapter v., sections 6, Kc. 
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plain average man will still, if you question him, inform you that, 
‘if the improvement, which even triumphant military despotism 
has only retarded, not stopped, shall continue its course, there 
can be little doubt that the status of hired labourers will gradually 
tend to confine itself to the description of work-people whose 
low moral qualities render them unfit for anything more inde- 
pendent ; and that the relation of masters and work-people will 
be gradually superseded by partnership in one of two forms: in 
some cases, association of the labourers with the capitalist ; in 
others, and perhaps finally in all, association of labourers among 
themselves.’ 

And yet, were the prophets, who formed these anticipations, 
to be asked to interpret the present position of affairs, they would 
probably fail to hide their disappointment. They might, it is 
true, urge with some cogency that the fulfilment of their predic- 
tions was to be gradually accomplished, and was only postponed. 
Or they might perhaps even plead that improvement had not 
continued its course. But they could hardly disguise, if they 
were candid, the unpromising appearance of facts ; and the com- 
monest honesty would force them to acknowledge that the ten- 
dency of speculative thought did not at present incline in the 
direction which they would wish. 

The discussions at recent Cooperative Congresses attest too 
plainly to be mistaken the ominous fact that cooperation has as yet 
been arrested at what the Christian Socialists would consider its 
initial and subordinate stage, and that it has not proceeded to 
the higher and fuller development which they so eagerly con- 
templated. There is something approaching to pathos in the 
unwearying persistence with which Mr. Holyoake, for example, 
in his Cooperative Movement To-day returns again and again to 
this attractive but disappointing theme, and breaks off abruptly 
the discussion of other points to insist on the fundamental 
importance of cooperative production as an integral part of the 
original movement. Nor is the evident and natural chagrin of 
himself and his friends more significant than his candid admission 
of the conflict of these opinions with those of many of the 
ablest and most experienced individuals among perhaps the 
shrewdest body of working men in the country, the directing 
members of the cooperative retail and wholesale distributive 
societies. In practice at least cooperative production, as it is 
generally understood, has met with scant recognition at the hands 
of professed cooperators; and, in the disagreement of views, 
which is plainly apparent, between warm-hearted enthusiasts for 
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social improvement and hard-headed administrators of cooperative 
business, it is difficult, after making allowance for the impetus of 
earnest zeal which is needed to carry reforms into effect, to put 
at any low estimate the judgments of practical experience. It is 
even possible that some injury may have been done to the true 
welfare of the cooperative movement by the injudicious and 
inopportune pressure of what must be considered to be, when 
compared with these practical views, largely academic opinions. 

And the practical conclusions thus formed by those, who may 
perhaps be styled the ‘men of affairs’ of the cooperative move- 
ment, have derived support from the later speculations of academic 
economists. A more exact analysis of industrial society has 
served to throw into sharp relief the difficulties of cooperative 
production; and the aspirations of social reformers have come 
into collision, not merely with the impediments of stubborn fact, 
but also with the objections of critical thought. The importance 
of the part played by the employer in the organisation of 
industry has received an emphasis to which in Muill’s great treatise 
it was not yet held to be entitled; and later analysis has 
distinguished more definitely the management of business from 
the ownership of capital. 

As a striking example of this new emphasis, and an interesting 
episode in the history of economic terminology, it is worth while 
to contrast the use of the term profits by Adam Smith and, 
a century later, by the distinguished American economist 
General Walker. Adam Smith remarks in a passage! of the 
‘Wealth of Nations’ that ‘the profits of stock, it may perhaps 
be thought, are only a different name for the wages of a particular 
sort of labour, the labour of inspection and direction. They are, 
however,’ he proceeds to say, ‘altogether different, are regulated 
by quite different principles, and bear no proportion to the 
quantity, the hardship, or the ingenuity, of this supposed labour 
of inspection and direction. They are regulated altogether by 
the value of the stock employed, and are greater or smaller in 
proportion to the extent of this stock.’ Evidently in his mind 
the interest on capital formed so large and conspicuous an 
element of profits as to render any other element, if it existed, 
unimportant ; and so far did he push this conception that in his 
chapter ? on ‘wages and profit in the different employments of 
labour and stock’ he is careful to notice the ‘deception arising 
from our not always distinguishing what ought to be considered 
as wages from what ought to be considered as _ profit.’ 


1 Book i., chapter vi. 2 Book i., chapter x. 
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‘ Apothecaries’ profit,’ he observes, ‘is become a by-word, denoting 
something uncommonly extravagant. This great apparent 
profit, however, is frequently no more than the reasonable 
wages of labour.’ ‘In a small seaport town,’ again, he writes, 
‘a little grocer will make forty or fifty per cent. upon a stock of a 
single hundred pounds, while a considerable wholesale merchant 
in the same place will scarce make eight or ten per cent. upon 
a stock of ten thousand.’ And why? Because, he replies, the 
grocer must have ‘all the knowledge’ ‘ that is necessary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from becoming but 
the want of a sufficient capital.’ He must be a ‘ tolerable judge ’ 
of ‘perhaps fifty or sixty different sorts of goods, their prices, 
qualities, and the markets where they are to be had cheapest.’ 
‘Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot be considered as too great 
a recompense for the labour of a person so accomplished. Deduct 
this from the seemingly great profits of his capital, and little more 
will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of stock. The 
greater part of the apparent profit is, in this case too, real wages.’ 
So far Adam Smith: let us now turn to General Walker. We 
find him} laying just emphasis on this very faculty, only exercised 
on a larger scale, of judging of the qualities of goods and of the 
best markets for their purchase (and disposal) as one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the modern employer; and we find 
him confining the use of the term profits to the reward or 
earnings of management, and expressly excluding the interest of 
capital on which Adam Smith insists. ‘To the entrepreneur’s 
share of the product of industry,’ he writes, ‘I shall strictly 
apply the term profits. This use of the term profits, in my 
judgment, tends to promote clearer conceptions regarding the dis- 
tribution of wealth, in the modern industrial state.’ And he quotes 
with approval from Webster’s dictionary a definition of profits : 
‘The profit of the farmer and the manufacturer is the gain made 
by sale of produce, or manufactures, after deducting the value of 
the labour, materials, rent and all expenses, together with 
the interest of the capital employed, whether land, machinery, 
buildings, instruments, or money.’ The grammatical construction 
of this definition, it may be remarked by the way, is not so free 
from ambiguity as General Walker perhaps imagines. It is at 
least open to the interpretation that profit is equivalent to the gain 
made by sale in addition to, and not apart from, the interest of the 
capital employed. It might even be argued that the addition of 
the word ‘ employed ’ to the word ‘ capital’ hinted at a distinction 


1 Political Economy. Part iv., chapter iv. Wages Question, chapter xiii. 
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between capital borrowed from others and capital belonging to 
the farmer or manufacturer himself, and that, in reckoning his 
profit, he must deduct for the interest on the borrowed capital 
but might include the interest on his own. Perhaps, however, 
this is too strained an interpretation of the language of the 
definition, and General Walker’s use of the term profits 1s 
sufficiently obvious. 

But there can be no doubt that into the common use of the 
term, in England at least, both elements enter—that of the 
interest of capital, which is emphasised by Adam Smith, and 
that of the reward or earnings of management, to which 
General Walker would confine its use. The transference of 
the emphasis is more important because it corresponds to a 
change in fact, which is not so complete as the alteration 
in thought which we have traced. On the one hand the 
domestic system of industry prevailing in Adam Smith’s time 
did not afford such wide or peculiar scope for the work of 
business management as that furnished in the large undertakings 
of the present day; and on the other the modern agencies for 
borrowing and lending capital have rendered less indispensable 
the possession by the business man himself of all or the greater 
part of the capital used in his business. In this as in many 
other cases the change in theory has reflected the change in 
practice, although perhaps in General Walker’s writings it has 
received an excess of emphasis ; and his use of the term profits 
diverges too widely from the common acceptation to find a 
permanent place in English economics. 

This alteration has had an important bearing on the question 
of cooperation. It has become apparent that the difficulty, which 
confronts cooperative production, is not so much the acquisition 
of capital as the supersession of the employer. Labourers may 
become capitalists, and in Cairnes’ words, bring profits to reinforce 
wages, without overcoming or removing the obstacles, which 
confront Mill’s associations of ‘labourers among themselves on 
terms of equality, collectively owning the capital with which they 
carry on their operations, and working under managers elected 
and removable by themselves.’ To accomplish the ownership of 
capital they have only to save; and cooperation, as it has been 
practised in its distributive societies, has enabled them to save, 
almost without knowing it, and certainly without feeling the 
burden. Buying their goods at the ordinary market price, and 
dividing at the end of fixed periods the profits realised in 
proportion, partly at least, to their purchases, they receive a sum 
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which it may seem worth their while to save in the lump, although, 
had they saved at the time on each particular purchase, the saving 
would have appeared too trifling an amount. And the facilities 
afforded in the cooperative stores and other agencies for the 
investment of savings have rendered it a task of comparative 
ease for workmen to become capitalists. Had cooperation 
achieved no other result, it would merit the warmest approval ; 
and it 1s advantageous to dwell on these solid incontestable 
successes When we are reminded of its shortcomings and failures. 

But it remains true that cooperative production, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, has enjoyed an infinitesimal success, 
that it has been condemned in practice by cooperative men of 
affairs, and that this condemnation has been approved by the 
critical analysis of economic reasoners. The great importance 
and distinctive nature of the functions of the employer, the 
difficulties encountered, and the capacities needed, in the successful! 
conduct of business enterprise, seem to show how unlikely it is 
that associations of ‘labourers on terms of equality, collectively 
owning the capital with which they carry on their operations, and 
working under managers elected and removable by themselves,’ 
will avoid financial disaster. 

And thus, under the combined influence of the practical failure 
of such schemes, and the damaging criticism of economic theory, 
the second form of association mentioned by Mill has been 
steadily giving place to the first in favour with economists and 
to some extent also with the general public. Cooperative pro- 
duction, it would appear, has been tried under the most auspicious 
circumstances. It has received the gratuitous advertisement of 
eminent economists. It has been smiled on by public opinion, 
and commended by statesmen, and yet it has failed. There must 
therefore be some flaws inherent in its constitution, and these 
flaws economic analysis has detected. Profit-sharing, on the 
other hand, seems to secure the advantages without the draw- 
backs of the larger scheme. It elicits the interest of the workmen 
in the undertaking, while it retains the interest and the managing 
skill and experience of the employer. And so, though it is 
possible that in the future it will give place to cooperative pro- 
duction, it seems to enjoy a superiority for the present. Such is 
the comforting conclusion which has served to solace the keen 
but natural disappointment felt at the failure of cooperative 
production. 

But these pleasing visions have once more been rudely dis- 
pelled. Two notable books have recently made their appearance, 
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which have thrown, it is no exaggeration to say, a flood of 
instructive light on cooperation and profit-sharing. Miss Potter’s 
account of the Cooperative Movement is a timely and original 
contribution to the discussion of a burning question; and Mr. 
David Schloss, in his Methods of Industrial Remuneration, has 
executed an analysis of the varieties of industrial payment, which 
has not, we believe, been surpassed, or even approached, for 
minuteness and precision of detail. Both writers have brought 
the powerful battery of a most destructive criticism to bear on 
the principles and pretensions of profit-sharing. 

Miss Potter argues that in its inception in the mind of Robert 
Owen, as in its later development, the true meaning of the Co- 
operative Movement has been misread by such advocates of 
cooperative production as Mr. Holyoake and Mr. Hughes. The 
movement was designed, and has proved, to be frankly democratic 
in spirit. Any one can become a customer or a shareholder in the 
store, and can partake in its benefits, and, if a shareholder, in its 
government also. There is a powerful inducement constantly 
operating on the wills of the existing members to extend the 
limits of membership in order to benefit by the consequent 
increase of trade. The store is thus essentially a democratic 
institution, whereas the establishment of cooperative production 
would mean the substitution of an aristocratic principle, and the 
creation of a body of workmen enjoying certain privileges, which 
they would be likely to jealously preserve from the participation 
of a larger number. The principle of dividing the profits of the 
store among the purchasers in proportion to their purchases 
allows any one to share in the privilege, but the principle of 
dividing the profits among the labourers who have produced the 
commodity is not open to all but confined to a restricted exclu- 
sive aristocracy. The conduct of some of the small productive 
societies, which are in existence, affords a discouraging example of 
the power and reality of these tendencies. They are often, Miss 
Potter shows, mere ‘sweaters’ of the labour of others employed 
as workmen hired for wages. 

Again, she urges that the common use of the term coopera- 
tive production is misleading. The antithesis does not lie, she 
holds, between cooperative production and cooperative distri- 
bution, but rather between two methods of industrial remunera- 
tion and two principles of industrial policy. Cooperators have 
engaged in the work of production as well as of distribution with 
success, and many of the undertakings of the Wholesale Society 
are productive in character. This argument is reinforced by Mr. 
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Schloss, who suggests that the difficulty in cooperative production 
of superseding the employer, on which great stress has been laid 
by economists, has perhaps been overrated. The cooperative 
retail stores have to encounter in their own kind and degree 
difficulties of management, and the success of the Wholesale 
Society has shown that working men are able to cope with the 
greater risks and more perplexing changes of the wholesale 
markets. They have not displayed such incapacity for business 
management as the argument, which insists on the importance of 
the employer, might, if pressed too far, lead the student to 
suppose. The failure of cooperative production, in the common 
acceptation of the term, has, Mr. Schloss maintains, been rather 
due to a vicious system of remuneration ; and this faulty method 
is common to profit-sharing, which economists approve, and 
cooperative production, which they condemn. 

He then proceeds to subject the claims of profit-sharing to a 
searching scrutiny. He shows by statistics how small is the 
share of profits actually received by the workmen in the few 
undertakings which practise the method. It is, in fact, infinitesi- 
mal in comparison with what they receive as wages ; and it may 
even be illusory, as they may, in consideration of such a bonus on 
wages, be content with lower wages than they would otherwise 
demand and obtain. In order to receive this small, and perhaps 
delusive, gain they may be asked to surrender the solid advantage 
of liberty to strike for higher wages, or to leave the employment 
of one firm for that of another. Under some of the varieties of 
the system they do not receive the bonus on their wages in cash, 
but it is applied to form an insurance fund, the benefits of which 
will be forfeited by dismissal, or even by voluntary withdrawal, 
from the employment of some particular firm. In certain cases 
the system has been introduced with the avowed or tacit intention 
of destroying the influence of the men’s union ; and, if they are 
asked in this way to surrender their freedom, they may fairly 
require in exchange some tangible benefit. 

And yet the theory advanced to justify the system to the 
employer is scarcely calculated to commend it to workmen alive 
to their interests. For they are told that, in consequence of the 
stimulus afforded by the share of profits to increased exertion and 
care in avoiding waste, they will create extraordinary profits, in 
which they will only partially share. The profits are confessedly 
due to their conduct, and it is only in industries, where there is 
this opportunity for the avoidance of waste, and this increase of 
exertion, on the part of the workman, that the scheme is con- 
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sidered likely to succeed ; and yet the employer is to participate 
in these additional profits. In the light of this suggestive circum- 
stance the plea, which is often urged, that, if the workmen share 
in profits in good years, they should also share in losses in bad 
years, loses most, if not all, of its apparent cogency; for the 
profits, in which they share, are of their own creation when they 
are realised, and they forfeit their share when they are not, 
although they may have shown just as much care, and displayed 
no less exertion, and the losses be due to causes beyond their 
control. These arguments are undoubtedly persuasive ; and, if it 
can be shown that, by some variety of the existing wages system, 
the workmen can secure for themselves what under profit-sharing 
they must allow the employer to appropriate in part, the case 
against the principle from their point of view would appear 
conclusive. This alternative Mr. Schloss discovers in what he 
calls ‘ progressive wages,’ by which, while a minimum wage is 
guaranteed, a bonus is given, proportioned to the quantity, 
and also, it may be, to the quality, of the output; and with 
this and similar systems he points out that profit-sharing has, 
as a matter of fact, been sometimes confused. 

Such is, in the briefest outline, the criticism passed by 
Miss Potter and Mr. Schloss on the principle, whether recom- 
mended to cooperators or to private employers, which has 
found so much favour with economists and the general public; 
and, while neither of these able and persuasive writers is 
perhaps entirely above the suspicion of wishing to establish 
a case, their criticism is certainly damaging where it is not 
destructive. They have left the question in a different position 
from that in which they found it. They have furnished the 
opponents of the system which they have reviewed with an 
abundant armoury of powerful weapons. They have compelled 
its champions to fight with their eyes opened to the realities of 
the case. And the work they have thus accomplished cannot 
fail to exercise a wholesome influence on the future course of 
the discussion. It may occasion despondency, but it may 
prevent worse disappointment. It may seem to close one door 
of advance and improvement, only to open another. 

For what conclusions may be drawn from the chapter of 
economic history which we have been studying? There seem 
to be one or two of approximate certainty. The first, and 
perhaps the most obvious, is that Mill expressed his _pre- 
diction in too confident language, and that, at any rate, the 
period needed for its fulfilment is of secular rather than 
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shorter duration. Neither the ‘speculations and discussions,’ 
nor the ‘events,’ of recent years have pointed conclusively in 
the direction of profit-sharing or cooperative production ; and 
there is more rather than less doubt now that the ‘ status of hired 
labourers will gradually tend to confine itself to the description of 
work-people whose low moral qualities render them unfit for 
anything more independent, and that the relation of masters and 
work-people will be gradually superseded by partnership in one 
of two forms; in some cases, association of the labourers with the 
capitalist ; in others, and perhaps finally in all, association of 
labourers among themselves.’ It might indeed be urged with 
equal, or perhaps with greater, cogency that the general tendency 
of practical experience and of speculative thought had been rather 
away from than towards the general realisation of Mill’s two 
forms of partnership. At first it seemed as if his order of merit, 
though not perhaps his order of development, were to be reversed, 
and profit-sharing might succeed where cooperative production 
had failed. But the practical difficulties, which have confronted 
cooperative production, are scarcely more formidable than the 
theoretical defects, which have been revealed in profit-sharing, 
regarded from the workman's point of view; and the actual record 
of the successes and failures of the two schemes does not leave 
much to choose between them. The first scheme—that of co- 
operative production—has been tried under apparently favourable 
auspices, and has failed; the other has not yet been subjected to 
so many trials, but the principle of remuneration, on which it 
rests, has been adopted in the ventures of cooperative production. 
This much at least is certain that, if the wages system is to dis- 
appear before either or both of these systems, its decease will be 
delayed or protracted; and this much is doubtful whether either 
of the systems is, as a prevalent institution, preferable to the 
other or to the despised wages system itself. 

It may indeed be argued that the causes, which have hindered 
the success, and limited the adoption, of these new systems, have 
been largely moral; and that, with moral improvement, such 
difficulties and dangers will vanish. But the argument is open 
to two objections. It is profoundly true that social reform is 
dependent on moral reform, and the reasoning, which insists on 
the futility of attempting to induce moral improvement by the 
change of mechanism involved in an Act of Parliament, is not to 
be readily gainsaid. But it is also true that, granted the moral 
reform in employers and employed, the wages system itself might 
work as easily, and with as admirable results, as the suggested 
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alternatives, which do not, and cannot, profess to remove the 
moral obstacles. The other objection to the argument consists 
in the fact that the difficulties of these alternative systems are 
largely economic, and not moral, in character. They are to a 
great extent, so it would seem, flaws inherent in the system, and 
not merely defects incident to its working. It is difficult to see 
how the democratic organisation of the workshop under co- 
operative production can effectually replace the directing skill 
and special experience of the employer, where that skill and 
experience are needed; nor is it easy to imagine how the liberty 
of the workman can be fully maintained, or his interests fully 
secured, under the system of profit-sharing, as it is generally 
understood and practised. These qualifications are, as we shall 
observe later, important; but for the present it is enough to 
urge that Mill’s prophecy has been shown to be premature if not 
erroneous. 

And so our second conclusion is that he unduly depreciated 
the merits of the wages system, that he underrated its possibilities, 
and he put at too low an estimate its economic strength. It may 
be questioned whether the status of the hired labourer is so 
demoralising in itself, or indicative of such low moral qualities in 
those who belong to it, as he represents it as being, or as likely 
to be in the future. Independence has without doubt its 
attractions, which are sometimes powerful enough to outweigh 
the consideration of merely material interests; but it may still be 
questioned whether to be one member of a committee is in itself 
a higher position, or proves the possession of better parts, than to 
work under the direction of an individual of trained capacity, and 
to occupy a subordinate place in a system of superior organisation. 
It may be easy to magnify the virtues, and to exaggerate the 
abilities, of the modern employer ; and recent writers have not 
perhaps entirely avoided this error. He may not infrequently be 
a man of rather unamiable qualities, and may combine a hard 
disposition with a shrewd intellect and a venturesome temper. 
He may be practised at driving a bargain ; and his dealings with 
his work-people as well as with his competitors and customers 
may reveal this unattractive side of his character. But it is no 
less easy, and it is perhaps more common, to lay excessive stress 
on such defects, and to exaggerate the hardship of working under 
a master, 

For the economic strength of the wages system is very great. 
Wages, in practice at least, are a first rather than a last charge on 
the product of industry ; and it is the employer, rather than, as 
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General Walker would seemingly hold, the labourer, who is in 
this sense the ‘ residual claimant.’ The risks of the business are 
undertaken by him; and to exchange the position of wage-earner 
for that‘ of member of a cooperative productive society might 
indeed be to pass from a sentimental feeling of dependence to that 
of responsibility, but it might also mean the substitution of real 
dependence on the chances and hazards of business enterprise for 
comparative independence. Under the wages system the employer 
is the ‘ buffer’ which breaks the shock of the collision or stoppage 
of the industrial train ; and the very plea that in bad years the 
wage-earners ought under a system of profit-sharing to participate 
in losses, if in good years they are to share in profits, hints at 
the significant but undoubted fact that wages may continue 
for some time to be paid when profits are nil or a minus quantity. 
To offer cooperation to a labourer seems in many cases to be not 
unlike giving a sentimental in exchange for a real advantage—a 
visionary phantom, which may after all elude the grasp, for ¢ 
solid substantial reality. 

For, again, the wages system 1s capable of greater modification 
than is often supposed. The most approved parts of the system of 
profit-sharing, as of that of cooperative production, can, it seems, 
be grafted on to it without tearing it up by the roots and planting 
the other systems in its place. Mr. Schloss is singularly success- 
ful in showing the many varieties of which the wages system is 
capable ; and this is not the least instructive part of his book. 
He distinguishes time-wage, piece-wage, task-wage, progressive- 
wage, collective time, piece, task, and progressive-wage, besides 
different kinds of contract and cooperative work. These varieties 
are parted from one another by differences, which in some cases 
are so slight as to be almost unnoticeable, and a trifling change 
may suftice to transform one into another variety. The funda- 
mental character of the wage-contract may accordingly be left 
unaltered, while its details are susceptible of great and manifold 
improvement. 

This consideration leads directly to our third conclusion. 
Mill’s order of development has the specious appearance of being 
‘in conformity with nature’; but that appearance may be only 
delusive. There are reasons for thinking that nature is character- 
ised by greater diversity. She does not proceed with such rigid 
unbroken uniformity : she rather allows scope for many different 
experiments in many different directions. And so there may be 
room in nature for cooperative production, and also for profit- 
sharing, without superseding the wages system; and, when they 
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are duly confined to a limited sphere of operation, some of the 
difficulties detected by later criticism become less obvious and less 
discouraging. As a panacea for social ills neither the one nor the 
other seems likely to succeed ; but, if the scale of their promise is 
reduced, their performance may prove more adequate. 

We must not, it would seem, expect that the general 
establishment of profit-sharing or of cooperative production— 
were it likely or possible—would inaugurate an era of undisturbed 
industrial peace. For there is nothing to prove that human 
nature would, by dint of an alteration in the mechanism of 
industrial payment or business organisation, undergo a sub- 
stantial change in temper and character. It is true that the 
general establishment and successful working of either of the two 
systems, by which it is proposed to fill the place left vacant by 
the removal of the wages system, would in reality presuppose a 
considerable moral improvement, which would be independent of 
their operation. But some occasion for industrial strife would 
none the less be left. The democratic organisation of under- 
takings, where the principle of cooperative production is re- 
cognised, would leave unaltered differences of skill and capacity, 
and distinctions of energy and endurance, which would need to 
be rewarded by varying amounts of wages, if not of profits. So 
long as the nature of the work performed presents such differences, 
there must be different classes of workmen; and amity of feeling 
would be seriously strained when one class thought itself justified 
to an advance in wages which another class considered unfair. 
They would both sit, or be represented, on the directing com- 
mittee; and similar difficulties would arise in the case of the 
unequal remuneration of individual workmen. Even without such 
occasions for difference, a sufficiently long experience has shown 
that the proceedings of committees are not infrequently subject 
to irritating friction. The proverbial maxim that the best com- 
mittee consists of two members, of which one is always or 
generally absent or silent, has an application of its own to the 
present question. And Miss Potter’s imputation of an aristocratic 
taint to the principle of sharing in profits seems here to be 
especially pertinent. The tendency of a small body of workmen 
admitted to such privileges to exclude others from their partici- 
pation has been more than once illustrated in the history of the 
cooperative movement; and the wages system, expelled by the 
front door, is likely to effect its entrance again by the back, and, 
in doing so, to cause a certain amount of irritation, whether it 
succeed or fail in the attempt. 
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Nor does it seem to be at all proven that the calmest considera- 
tion of interests would prevent the workmen engaged in co- 
operative production, or profit-sharing, from embroiling themselves, 
or their masters, in industrial disputes. Under any existing 
system of profit-sharing their share in the profits would bear a 
ratio which was small, and, by comparison with the wages they 
earned, insignificant. They might, it is true, were they members 
of a cooperative society, injure themselves as capitalists and 
business-managers by asking for higher wages, and pushing the 
matter to the length of an open quarrel; and they might, were 
they sharers in profits, forfeit, by leaving the employment of their 
business firm, the share which was set aside for the future and 
not paid at the time. But it is doubtful whether enlightened 
selfishness would condemn this course, or disapprove of sacrificing 
the lesser interest to secure the greater ; and it is tolerably certain 
that the powerful promptings and subtle influences of un- 
enlightened temper or sentiment would on occasions lead them to 
risk the chance. 

During the past few months some instructive cases of industrial 
dispute have been occupying the public attention, which may 
perhaps serve to illustrate the point on which we have been 
dwelling. <A protracted quarrel between the engineers and the 
plumbers on the Tyne has shown that the interests of different 
classes of workmen may collide with one another, and provoke a 
contest as bitter and determined as any aroused by the hostility 
of employers and employed; and that even in the same branch of 
trade, if report speaks true, one union of engineers may try to 
destroy the influence of another. And, again, the idea, whether 
tacitly entertained, or tentatively avowed, that masters and men 
in the coal trade should combine to promote their joint interests 
at the expense of the public points to the danger of a conflict 
between the members of a society for cooperative production 
sharing in the profits of the undertaking and their customers, who 
would also share in those profits on the recognised principles of 
cooperative distribution. The opposition emphasised by Miss 
Potter between the democratical character of the existing stores 
and the aristocratical nature of profit-sharing might in this way 
prove an unpleasant and obstinate reality; and the other side of 
the shield is disclosed in the charge not infrequently made against 
cooperators by trades-unionists that they are so eager to increase 
the amount of the quarterly dividend that they treat the workmen 
in their employment not better but rather worse than the ordinary 
employer. Thecharge may be shown to be true or to be false by 
No. 7.—von. HH 
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a posteriori evidence, but the fact that it is seriously advanced 1s 
undoubtedly significant, and the conflict of interests, to which it 
points, is a priori not improbable. All these considerations suggest 
the conclusion that neither cooperative production nor profit- 
sharing offers any reliable guarantee for the certain preservation 
of industrial peace. They might render industrial conflict less 
frequent than it now unhappily is, but it can scarcely be doubted 
that the promises made on their behalf must be expressed in less 
extravagant language, if they are to correspond with their pro- 
bable, or even perhaps with their possible, performance. 

But, if these promises are subjected to modification, the final 
verdict on these popular schemes may not be so entirely unfavour- 
able as that pronounced by their latest critics. Miss Potter and, 
to a less extent, Mr. Schloss seem to have, like Malthus on the 
question of population, ‘found the bow bent too much one way,’ 
and to have been, as he frankly confessed, ‘induced to bend it 
too much the other in order to make it straight.” Miss Potter's 
contrast between the democratic tendencies of the present con- 
stitution of the retail stores and the Wholesale Society and the 
aristocratic bias of the principle of profit-sharing or cooperative 
production has undoubtedly the rare merit of originality, and is 
entitled to a place among those luminous apergus which throw a 
new light on a problem hitherto considered under different aspects. 
She succeeds in placing the question on afresh basis. She applies 
to its treatment the novel and powerful instrument of a broad 
philosophic conception ; and the inquiry, which she has made into 
the views and opinions of Robert Owen, shows that the concep- 
tion does not conflict with the original aims of the cooperative 
movement. But it is doubtful whether she has entirely escaped 
the characteristic failing of the discoverer, and, in her anxiety to 
prove a case, has not unconsciously underrated the strength of 
some of the opposing arguments and artificially strained the inter- 
pretation of some of the facts. In her eagerness to separate the 
idea of sharing in profits from the cooperative scheme, as designed 
by Owen, and carried into practice by the distributive stores and 
the Wholesale Society, she maintains that it was his intention to 
abolish ‘profit on price,’ and that the method of dividing the 
proceeds of the working of the store at the end of fixed periods is 
not a division of profits, because the sellers are themselves con- 
sumers. But this argument, as Mr. Schloss urges, bears a 
suspicious resemblance to juggling with words, and looks not 
unlike an attempt to prove a point by an artificial definition of 
the term profits. And, when Miss Potter examines the recorded 
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instances of cooperative production, her examination, while 
undoubtedly scathing and damaging, is not perhaps wholly free 
from the subtle misleading influence of bias. It might, as it has 
been urged in a review of her book, be possible to exhibit a similar 
list of failures among the more numerous undertakings conducted 
on the basis of the present wages system by the W1ic'-sale Society 
(or by private individuals) to those which she shows as the result 
of profit-sharing in a comparatively limited sphere ; and before it 
is proven that the principle is irretrievably bad, or doomed to 
inevitable failure, there are grounds for holding that such a 
comparison would be needed. 

Mr. Schloss has, like Miss Potter, made a remarkable and 
opportune contribution to the discussion of a vexed and perplexing 
topic; but some doubt may still be felt in his, as in her, instance 
whether he is free from the temptation to prove a case or stead- 
fast in resisting it. The nicety of the distinctions, on which he 
insists, enables him to strip off the disguise from systems, which 
have masqueraded under the pretence of being genuine exampl 
of profit-sharing, but are in reality mere modifications of the 
existing wages system. There are, however, some cases in which 
he appears to carry these distinctions to an unnecessary or 
excessive point of refinement; and sometimes he may seem to 
magnify distinctions into differences, or to discern a difference of 
kind where there is only a difference of degree. The arguments, 
by which he shows the unsuspected elasticity of the wages system, 
might conceivably, were a slight turn given to them, be used to 
illustrate the possible elasticity of systems of profit-sharing; and 
the faulty system might thus lose half of its defects without 
forfeiting the whole of its character. And so eager is he, like 
Miss Potter, to demonstrate the inherent viciousness of the system, 
that he is nen inclined to underrate the difficulty of super- 
seding the employer in cooperative production, and to trace its 
failure too largely to the method of remuneration, common to it 
with profit-sharing. 

And so it may perhaps be possible to steer a middle course for 
profit-sharing and cooperative production between the Seylla of 
the earlier prophets and the Charybdis of these later critics, to 
enable them, if possible, to avoid the rocks on which they have 
been wrecked in the past, by discovering them in time; and to 
prevent them from being engulfed in the whirlpool of destruc- 
tion, to which Miss Potter and, at times, Mr. Schloss would 
seemingly drag them down. There may be a sphere—though it 
be a more limited sphere than the advocates of either system 
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would allow—for profit-sharing and for cooperative production ; 
and the wages system, perhaps improved and modified, may 
continue to hold its own besides these alternative methods. 

The difficulties of business management are undoubtedly great, 
and have grown with the scope of business enterprise and the 
lapse of time. But they differ in kind and degree in different de- 
partments of industry. The training of the cooperative store, 
and, still more, the experience of the Wholesale Society, are, 
together with other important and recognised influences of the 
day, educating numbers of working men to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of business management, and are making them 
familiar with what was once strange and alarming. It is the 
vase, aS Miss Potter and Mr. Schloss have pointed out so ably, 
that cooperators have engaged with admitted success in the work 
of production as well as of distribution ; that some kinds of pro- 
ductive undertakings are attached even to the distributive stores ; 
and that the Wholesale Society has to deal with the more per- 
plexing intricacies of business on a large scale, and has not failed 
in the attempt. But it must not be forgotten that the difficulty 
of securing a market is to a large extent removed, and that 
the character of the business, in which they are engaged, is one 
of more routine, and of less scope for enterprise or invention, 
than might, or would be, the case in other productive under- 
takings. The superintending work of the employer can be more 
easily replaced than his ‘ engineering’ function, as the Americans 
expressively term it; and the successful enterprises of the co- 
operative movement have perhaps called for more of the former 
than of the latter capacity. Yet the one is a training for the 
other; and within limits, which may afterwards be extended, 
difficulties of no mean order have been encountered and overcome 
by working men. Even in private undertakings they are to-day 
continually rising from lower to higher posts, and the difficulty 
of management, though not to be neglected, is perhaps becoming 
less formidable than it was. 

The problem, therefore, of working men managing industrial 
enterprise 1s not, it would seem, insoluble, though it is sufficiently 
obstinate to suggest that the drift of progress is not towards a 
uniform or universal system of cooperative production. The 
question of joint, as opposed to single, management remains ; and 
here once more the answer seems to be that there is room in the 
field of industry for both. That there are industries suited to 
joint-stock enterprise is sufticiently obvious; and comunittees of 
working men may, so far as their class position and abilities 
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are concerned, conduct contentious business with as much 
common sense and prospect of agreement, and deal with 
chances and risks with as much promptitude, boldness, and 
prudence as directors chosen from the ranks of merchants 
and manufacturers. At least there is nothing inherently 
absurd in such a proposition; but the contrast between 
their position as wage-earners under the control of a manager 
and as members of a committee controlling that manager is more 
likely to be fraught with possibilities of conflict and disaster. 
There are, indeed, analogous arrangements which are working in 
practice ; and, granted the possession of the right qualities, and 
the selection of the right individuals, the problem is not insoluble. 
But it does point to a limitation of the system to cases where the 
chances of conflict are decreased by the character of the business 
—by its routine and its comparative independence of managerial 
skill and responsibility. In exceptional instances, no doubt, the 
difficulties, which might actually attach to the business, would 
disappear under the powerful influence of personal qualities ; 
and in certain industries the difticulties would be reduced, if not 
abolished, by the normal conditions of the case. Nor in all pro- 
bability is the possession of the requisite qualities so rare, or the 
existence of the suitable businesses so exceptional, as might be sup- 
posed. But the general establishment of cooperative production 
could not reckon with certainty on their general prevalence, and 
would have to deal with the average man and the ordinary business 
as well as the exceptional business and the gifted individual. 
Regarded as a general principle it seems doomed to failure ; 
but, properly limited, it may yet achieve a_ considerable 
success. 

The conclusion, which may be formed on profit-sharing, is 
somewhat similar. There may be cases where workmen may be 
content with ‘half a loaf rather than none,’ and disposed to allow 
the employer to share in the extraordinary profits, which their 
increase of care and zeal has produced. There may be instances 
where they may be satisfied with receiving their share in the 
shape of a deferred annuity or the like, and not in hard cash; 
and the forcible inducement to save without knowing or feeling 
it may be as salutary here as in cooperative distribution itself. 
In certain cases, where there is scope for avoiding waste or dis- 
playing greater energy, such a method of remuneration may 
stimulate to an increased output, and may thus recommend itself 
to the employer, and a feeling of attachment may spring up 
between him and his workmen, which would not be secured to 
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the same extent by any such modification of the wages system as 
Mr. Schloss has shown. 

But it may be possible to go further than this. It may be 
possible to allow workmen to leave the business, if they wish 
it, or to strike for higher wages, if they choose ; and yet to retain 
and receive at once, if need be, their share in the profits. It 
does not seem to be entirely incompatible with the successful 
working of the system that they should continue to be members 
of a union; nor do its principles necessarily condemn the be- 
stowal of the whole of the extraordinary profits upon them, 
giving to the employer the compensation of the increased im- 
probability of a strike or withdrawal of his men, or the pleasure 
of a new or added feeling of joint interest in the welfare of the 
business. Even in a business, where the opportunity for ex- 
traordinary profits did not seem to present itself, these con- 
siderations might induce a trial of the system, at any rate in 
part. 

3ut, on the other hand, it remains true that the share of 
profits must, in most cases, be so small in comparison with the 
wages as to render the improbability of dispute less weighty an 
influence in leading the employer to introduce the system ; and 
the desire to limit the freedom of the workmen to strike for 
higher wages will be as powerful a motive in all probability with 
him in determining the details of the system as it may prove 
with the leaders of the men in advising their constituents to re- 
ject it. Like cooperative production, profit-sharing seems to 
have only a limited sphere of operation open to it; and, like 
it also, it does not promise to supersede the wages system. Mill’s 
confident prophecy appears destined to pass into the category of 
unfulfilled predictions unless it surrenders its universal character ; 
for without such limitation it seems the expression of a pious as- 
piration rather than a solid and reasoned belief. 


L. L. PRICE 


Notre.—This article was written, and the first proof corrected, before the author 
had heard of the marriage of Miss Potter. Hence the references to that writer are 
made by her maiden name (under which her book appeared). 

















FANCY MONETARY STANDARI S 


Ir may be of some service to the study of questions of 
‘money’ if I take the opportunity furnished by Mr. Aneurin 
Williams’s paper on ‘A Value of Bullion Standard’ in the last 
issue of the Economic Journal, to refer students to a paper by Mr. 
Bagehot on what is substantially the same topic published in the 
Economist of November 20, 1875. The article in question is 
entitled ‘A New Standard of Value,’ and is a criticism of Mr. 
Jevons’s suggestion of a ‘multiple standard’ in his book on 
‘ Money,’ in the International Scientific series which had just 
then appeared. Mr. Bagehot’s article is anonymous, but of 
course it is well known that he was then the editor of the 
Economist, and I am in a position to state that the article was in 
fact his own writing. The subject is one in which he took a 
good deal of interest, as the article itself shows. 

Mr. Williams’s proposal of a ‘ Value of Bullion Standard’ and 
Mr. Jevons’s of a‘ Multiple Standard’ are not in all respects 
identical. Myr. Williams’s proposal, as I understand it, is to pro- 
vide for an issue of paper which is to consist of promises to pay 
a varying quantity of bullion, the variation to be made according 
to the average variation in the price of leading commodities 
arranged by an ‘index number.’ The paper thus issued is to 
constitute the ‘pounds’ of the new system. Mr. Jevons’s sug- 
gestion was that, while pounds are still to be so much bullion, 
the number of pounds payable for a debt was to be varied 
according to the variations of the ‘index number.’ In substance, 
it seems to me, the two proposals are so far identical. A promise 
to pay a varying quantity of bullion, the promise being regarded 
as the pound, anda promise to pay a varying number of sovereigns, 
which are still to be called pounds, appear to be much the same 
things. Mr. Bagehot’s criticism apples alike to both proposals. 

If the editor of this Journal would adopt the suggestion, it 
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would perhaps be a good thing to reprint Mr. Bagehot’s article in 
full, so that students can refer to it easily.! 

Mr. Bagehot’s objections to this multiple standard or value of 
bullion standard are four in number, and are of the most serious 
kind. 


First.—The adoption of such a standard in this country would 
endanger our foreign trade. The foreigner draws bills on London 
and makes bills payable in London, and so business is attracted 
to us, because both parties are sure of the medium in which they 
will pay or be paid, and that medium is gold. Mr. Williams 
would no doubt say that if his standard were generally adopted, 
this objection would fail, but clearly, until it is generally adopted, 
a country like England, with an immense foreign trade as well as 
foreign investments, cannot have such a standard. 

The second objection is that banking would be impossible with 
such a standard. The customers of a bank, the mass of plain 
people who have debts to receive and pay, would not understand 
the variations in the amounts of gold paid for the same nominal 
debt according to the date at which that debt happened to be 
contracted. 

The third objection is that it would not be quite so easy as 
those who propose such standards seem to think to settle and 
define the units of all the different commodities that were to 
enter into the ‘index number.’ This statement has been 
most fully confirmed, I may add, by the consideration which 
the recent Committee of the British Associatidn gave to the 
subject, and which found the practical difficulties to be such 
that we may wait a long time for the adoption of an official 
‘index number’ which can be used even for the more linited 
purpose of determining the amount of deferred annuities—an 
attainable object, I believe, but a very different thing from a 
monetary standard to be in daily use. 

The fourth and final objection is that it is necessary to a good 
monetary standard that the thing which is the standard should 
itself be the medium in which payments are made, or that the 
medium should consist of currency readily convertible into the 
thing which is standard, whereas the proposed standard, consisting 
really of quantities of a great many articles, could never be seen 
or handled. 

For these reasons Mr. Bagehot came to the conclusion that 
such standards could not be of any use in practice. 

! This suggestion has been adopted, and Mr. Bagehot’s article is reprinted in the 
Epiror. 





present number. See next article. 
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This criticism appears to be altogether so destructive as to 
make it unnecessary to go farther, but for practical purposes | 
venture to add a few comments of my own, mainly to enforce one 
or two elementary lessons about money which are apt to be lost 
sight of by students unacquainted with money market conditions. 

First.—Money 1s not a subject which can be discussed to much 
profit from the academical point of view alone. Matters of theory 
must of course be academically considered, but when proposals 
are made for practice, the main points which must be thought 
of in practice require to be discussed. Myr. Williams, to speak 
plainly, does not, from this point of view, discuss the subject 
at all. 

No change in a monetary standard, if it is a tolerably good 
one, ought to be proposed or considered unless upon grounds 
of overwhelming necessity. For a good money is so very 
difficult a thing to get, and Governments, when they meddle 
with money, are so apt to make blunders (and have, in 
fact, made.such blunders without end in the past, of which we 
have had so many illustrations lately in the experience of the 
United States, the Argentine Republic, Russia, and other 
countries), that a nation which has a good money should beware 
of its being tampered with, and especially should beware of any 
change in the foundation—the standard for money. Locke, and 
other older economists, went further, and maintained that a 
change of standard should never be made, because every change 
involves injustice. But without going so far as this, we may 
recognise that there are various practical reasons for not changing 
lightly or readily—that is, for not changing for any other reasons 
than those of overwhelming necessity. 

These considerations apply especially to the standard for 
money in a country lke England, where the standard is the 
foundation of a fabric of credit, whose extension and delicacy 
make the slightest jar apt to produce the most formidable effects. 
In their recent arguments against bimetallists some of my friends 
have dwelt very strongly on the importance to us of maintaiming 
our gold standard, because the standard has appreciated when 
measured by commodities, and there is a great deal due to us as 
a community in gold. But I should not put the arguinent that 
way. What impresses me is that, with our enormous habilities 
and credits, with transactions of all kinds, the ramifications of 
which no man can follow out, all based on a gold standard, we 
can never tell, when we touch that standard, what confusion and 
mischief we may be introducing. 
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Now, Mr. Williams, if he will forgive my saying so, does not 
show in his paper any sense of the gravity of a change such as 
he proposes, and he does not even try to adduce reasons of over- 
whelming necessity. All that he has to say is that the new 
standard would probably be a more steady unit of purchasing 
power than the present one of gold. I do not agree with him 
even on this point, for reasons to be afterwards stated; but 
admitting his contention, where is the overwhelming necessity 
for considering a change in our monetary standard? It would 
serve the purposes for which it is used very well, with even 
greater fluctuations in purchasing power than there have been. 

The second point I wish to observe upon, is the way in which 
Mr. Williams talks of ‘suppressing paper’ when bullion falls in 
price, v.e., when prices rise, because then the notes cover a 
greater quantity of bullion than before, and the notes are only 
to be issued against bullion the Government holds; and of 
‘increasing paper’ when bullion rises in price, ¢.e., when prices 
fall, because then more notes can be issued against the same 
quantity of bullion, the assumption being that the suppression 
of paper will make bullion rise again, ?.e., will make prices fall, 
and that the increase of paper will make bullion fall again, 7.e., 
will make prices rise. In this way, he thinks, fluctuations of 
prices will be automatically corrected. 

This is a manner of speaking about paper which I do not 
understand. How is an issuing institution to ‘ suppress paper’ 
or ‘increase paper’ at will, unless it be inconvertible and managed 
paper? There is no will in the matter, unless it be that of the 
customers of the institution, whose demands for paper may vary 
indefinitely according to customs and habits of every sort and 
kind, and whose demands must be complied with automatically 
in any credit system, unless frequent shocks to credit are to 
be avoided. Sometimes much paper will be wanted, as hap- 
pened, for instance, after the City of Glasgow Bank failure in 
1878 and the demand must be met at any cost. No auto- 
matic regulation by an issuing body is possible. At other times 
less paper will be wanted, and, equally, no issuing body can force 
it, though the attempt at forcing may produce disastrous results. 

No doubt it may be said for Mr. Williams’s idea that there 
is much in the language of the authors of the Bank Charter 
Act, notwithstanding their general soundness on currency, to 
favour the notion that by putting out or drawing in paper prices 
could be affected. Lord Overstone and others favoured an idea 
like this; but surely they were too absolute on this point, and 
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there has been a great deal of experience since the Act of 
1544. 

Certainly, if paper such as Mr. Williams suggests is to be 
made a kind of standard, and is only to be issued for the amount 
of bullion held at the time, it will be necessary to provide that 
representative paper may be issued containing promises to pay in 
the standard paper of the Government, so as to prevent the 
mischiefs of a cast iron and rigid Government issue. A com- 
bination of banks to pledge their mutual credit, such as the New 
York banks entered into in 1873 when the standard was_ in- 
convertible paper incapable of increase, would have much the 
same mitigating effect. But room for mitigation there must be, 
and if there is mitigation, how is the anticipated effect on prices 
to be produced ? 

I need hardly repeat what I have said elsewhere, as to the 
complexity of the relations between the quantity of money and 
prices and the different senses in which the word ‘money’ may 
be used ; and how far apart from reality are speculations like those 
here indulged in as to the way in which prices may be regulated. 

It would facilitate farther the study of the subject, if, in the 
case of so novel a proposal, those who make it, instead of writing 


’ 


of ‘ paper’ in the abstract, would give a specimen of one of their 
notes, so that one may see what is promised, who makes the 
promise, and so on. I cannot help thinking that the writing of a 
specimen note in this case would have brought out some of the 
difticulties of the undertaking. 

A third matter, on which I desire to make a remark, is the 
difficulty of obtaining prices for the ‘index number,’ which Mr. 
Bagehot makes so much of, but which Mr. Williams treats so 
lightly that he imagines it will be quite a simple matter for a 
government to make up its index number daily. Surely this is 
not a thing to be taken for granted; but Mr. Williams and any 
authors of like proposals should give us their idea of what prices 
are to be got, what guarantees there are to be for them, and why 
it is thought they can be got daily, or weekly, or monthly, or 
whatever may be the period fixed for changing the index number. 

The only practical index number that has yet been tried, I 
think, is that of the Corn Returns, on which the tithe average is 
fixed, and the corresponding fiars prices in Scotland. Here the 
prices are derived from returns of actual transactions on an 
extensive scale, and, for fixing the tithe average in England, the 
prices are the average of the sales of a year over the whole 
country. To get rid of all inequalities this immense labour is 
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undergone. Finally, while the price for each year is fixed in this 
way, a farther attempt to get rid of inequality is made by arrang- 
ing for the payment of the tithe on a septennial average—the 
average in each year of the prices of the seven years previous. 
In Scotland the fiars prices are settled by a kind of judicial 
investigation in each county annually. Now, what is to be the 
procedure when an official index number is published, embracing 
perhaps fifty or a hundred commodities, and when the index 
number is to be varied not annually as in the case of the tithe, 
but monthly as Jevons proposed, and daily as Mr. Williams 
proposes? Are the prices to be the average of actual sales, or 
what ; and what basis is to be considered sufficient ? 

In considering the question of a measure for deferred pay- 
ments, along with the Committee of the British Association, | 
suggested a procedure resembling that followed in the case of the 
Corn Returns and the tithe average, giving the department power 
to obtain returns of actual sales, and having in view an extensive 
mass of transactions, and an index number to be varied only at 
long intervals, such as a year. Even to provide an index number 
for such a purpose was difficult enough in my judgment, but at 
the notion of a daily index number I stand aghast. 

In a daily index number, either the prices would not be those 
of actual sales, for often there would be no transactions, or the 
basis would be so narrow as to give speculators an opportunity of 
making profit by sales and purchases ad hoc, a practical danger 
of a very serious kind, and which was felt practically when the 
Corn Returns were made the basis of the sliding scale of corn 
duties, even upon a six weeks’ average. 

And if the prices are not to be the average of actual sales, 
what are they to be? The quotations of dealers in the market of 
the rates at which they are willing to do business; or what ? 
Such quotations under present conditions are often good enough 
for statistical purposes when judiciously handled ; but an official 
index number on which transactions are to be based, and on 
which a great deal of money will depend, is a very different thing. 
Before talking of a daily or weekly, or even monthly index 
number, Mr. Williams should give some thought to the con- 
struction of index numbers in their practical aspect. If an 
index number, such as he contemplates, is impossible in practice, 
as I believe it to be, there is clearly no use in discussing ‘a 
ralue of bullion standard’ as a substitute for our present gold 
standard in the daily business of the country. The construction 
of the index number is the first step. 
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Fourth.—A ‘value of bullion standard,’ though it might have 
some effect in mitigating the fluctuations in the unit of purchas- 
ing power as measured by commodities, might not really be so 
stable a standard for all purposes, as that which we now have in 
gold alone. The reason is that in using a monetary standard we 
have to measure ‘ incomes’ as well as commodities. 

It is just as important for many purposes that the average 
money incomes of a community per head, and still more the 
average-money wages of the wages-earning part of the community 
per head, should not fluctuate greatly over short periods, as it is 
that the average prices of commodities should not fluctuate. 

But as real incomes and real wages are lable to increase, and 
happily increase greatly, in a comparatively short period of years, 
in these days of continual progress in science and the applications 
of science, it follows that if the standard for money is kept steady 
with reference to the ayerage of commodities, then it must be 
unsteady with reference to incomes. Money incomes and money 
wages must increase greatly on the average, when real incomes 
and wages are increasing, if the standard for money is at the same 
time kept even with the average of commodities, that is, if prices 
are prevented from falling. I do not see that this will be at all 
a good thing. The rise of real wages between 1850 and is70 
was a good thing; but it would have been better, had it taken the 
shape of stationary money wages with a fall in prices. 

Worse still, Mr. Williams contemplates a daily change in his 
index number. And as there are always great oscillations, this 
means that rates of wages would have to be moved up and down 
continually, so as to give the workman the benefit which he now 
obtains by a fall of prices without any change in his nominal rate 
of wages. 

I cannot help thinking that our standard for money in the 
last twenty years has answered social necessities generally 
much better than a standard which would have varied with the 
average of commodities. There has been some rise in money 
incomes and wages in the interval, but not a great rise, and 
the community generally and workmen particularly have got 
the benefit of the appreciation of the standard measured by 
commodities quietly and almost unconsciously, without the ex- 
citement which would probably have accompanied a_ great 
rise of money wages, such as would have been necessary with 
‘a value of bullion standard’ to enable them to receive the 
advantage of the rise in real wages that they have enjoyed. 

In this view, then, the mere statement that ‘a value of bul- 
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lion standard’ will probably diminish fluctuations in the prices 
of commodities is not the same thing as a proof, even if the 
statement were true, that ‘a value of bullion standard’ will be 
more stable for all the purposes for which a monetary standard 
is required than a bullion standard itself. Admitting that such 
a proof could be given, we should still have to inquire whether. : 
all things considered, a bullion standard is not the best, and 
whether, in particular as regards England, a case can be made 
out for incurring the risk and inconvenience of changing the 
bullion standard we have already got; but, even on the score of 
the superior stability claimed theoretically for ‘a value of bullion 
standard,’ there is no case made out. 

These various objections all go to show that ‘a value of 
bullion standard’ is not a thing which can be put forward as a 
practical scheme. There must be a great deal of discussion on 
many points which its author does not refer to before it can even 
be entertained. Mr. Bagehot might have stated many more 
objections than he did, and Iam sure, if the matter were gone 
into, there are many more objections behind. 

I shall probably be told, as I have been told, that to object to 
currency proposals in this way is to raise up a non posssumus sort 
of barrier to all currency improvement, and that this is to be too 
conservative. The answer is, that the objection is to such pro- 
posals as matters of practice, and that there would not be the same 
objection to them if they were put forward as merely theoretical 
proposals, with some acknowledgment of the practical conditions 
which make their acceptance in any real world, and especially in 
the real world of England at the present day, out of the question. 
Put forward in this manner, they could be discussed freely, 
and there are many theoretical points about money which would 
probably reward discussion, to which for one I should by no 
means be averse. It is conceivable, for instance, that in an 
ideal world an improvement could be made on any existing 
monetary system by leaving the issue of paper entirely free 
to everybody, on the distinct understanding that notes are 
credit instruments only, payable on demand by the issuers. | 
believe that, if in the past such a plan had been fairly tried, we 
should now in England have a better monetary system than we 
have, excellent and nearly perfect as I believe that system to be 
for all the great ends of a monetary system; and we should be 
free of a great deal of the dismal discussion that has arisen in 
consequence of paper being made legal tender and being supposed 
to be money in some peculiar sense that cheques and the lke 
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credit instruments are not. Our whole banking system would 
also have been better than it is, because more naturally arranged. 
It is conceivable, again, that in an ideal world one pound notes 
would be advantageous, especially if the system of issuing them 
had grown up naturally. But Ishould not dream of suggesting or 
defending any of these theoretical improvements practically. They 
are not great enough to excuse a disturbance of the existing system. 
The use of discussing them at all is that experts may be prepared 
for emergencies and for dealing with monetary systems in dis- 
order, when reasons of overwhelming necessity can be given 
for change. Always, however, in the discussion of such points, 
if it is to be profitable at all, its necessarily theoretical 
character should be kept in mind; and the very different 
points that must be considered in dealing with a practical pro- 
posal, such as I have explained above, should be equally remem- 
bered. If a monetary system is of such a character that it can 
hardly be meddled with at all, even for the best objects, without 
creat risks and inconvenience, then the advantages to be gained 
must always be weighed against such risks, or apprehended risks, 
whenever we come to business, and this question of relative ad- 
vantage, supposing the theoretical case for improvement to be 
made out, is very often the main matter in the practical discus- 
sion. I hardly think that of late years the enormous practical 
dangers of meddling with a settled monetary system, which 
hardly any theoretical gain would compensate, have been suf- 
ficiently realised by our younger economists, fresh from the 
universities and but little acquainted with the conditions of 
money and business, and I trust that what has been said here 


will be of some use as a caution. 


RovertT GIFFEN 











A NEW STANDARD OF VALUE! 


PROFESSOR JEVONS, of Manchester—so well known in the 
economical and statistical world by his researches on coal—has 
written an excellent treatise on ‘ Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange,’ which we strongly recommend to our readers. It 1s 
extremely clear, brief without being dry, and contains a good deal 
of very interesting information. And we may add that it is 
written in a style of scientific modesty rare in currency books. 
Mr. Jevons is perpetually aware that the subject abounds in 
questions of nicety and difficulty, on which he is quite ready to 
admit that he may be wrong. It would be a happy thing if 
persons far less competent than Mr. Jevons to write on the 
subject, but who incessantly do so, could be brought to that 
admission. 

On one point, however, we are at issue with Mr. Jevons: he 
has far more hope from economical science than we have. He 
thinks that it can poimt out to mankind a far better theoretical 
standard of value than gold or silver, and believes that, though it 
is encumbered with some difficulties, probably the new plan 
would on the whole, when we got used to it, work better than our 
present one. But for ourselves we much fear that political 
economy has no such boon to confer on mankind, and that we 
must adhere to one or other of the precious metals as a standard 
of value, like our forefathers. Mr. Jevons shall explain his 
fundamental idea in his own words. 
rress of 


Oo 
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‘The question,’ he says, ‘thus arises whether the pro 
economical and statistical science might not enable us to devise some 
better standard of value. We have seen (pp. 136-143) that the so-called 
double standard system of money spreads the fluctuations of supply and 
demand of gold and silver over a larger area, and maintains both metals 
more unchanged in value than they would otherwise be. Can we not 


! Reprinted from The Economist for November 20, 1875. 
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conceive a multiple legal tender, which would be still less liable to 
variation ? We estimate the value of one hundred pounds by the quan- 
tities of corn, beef, potatoes, coal, timber, iron, tea, coffee, beer, and 
other principal commodities, which it will purchase from time to time. 
Might we not invent a legal tender note which should be convertible, 
not into any one single commodity, but into an aggregate of small 
quantities of various commodities, the quantity and quality of each being 
rigorously defined? Thus a hundred pound note would give the owners 
aright to demand one quarter of good wheat, one ton of ordinary 
merchant bar iron, one hundred pounds weight of middling cotton, 
twenty pounds of sugar, five pounds of tea, and other articles sufficient 
to make up the value. All these commodities will, of course, fluctuate 
in their relative values, but if the holder of the note loses upon some, 
he will in all probability gain upon others, so that on the average his 
note will remain steady in purchasing power. Indeed, as the articles 
into which it is convertible are those needed for continufal consumption, 
the purchasing power of the note must remain steady compared with 
that of gold or silver, which metals are employed only for a few special 
purposes.’ 


And he goes on to explain that of course this kind of currency 
could not, in practice, be used, as no one wishes to have all these 
miscellaneous things, or could pass them away if he had them. 
But Mr. Jevons does not think this objection conclusive: he 
borrows from a nearly forgotten writer of fifty years ago—named 
‘Lowe’—an expedient which he thinks meets the difficulties 
satisfactorily. 


‘Mr. Lowe,’ we are told, ‘ treats, in a very enlightened manner, of 
the fluctuations in the value of money, and proceeds to propound a 
scheme, probably invented by him, for giving a steady value to money 
contracts. He proposes that persons should be appointed to collect 
authentic information concerning the prices at which the staple articles 
of household consumption were sold. In regard to corn and sugar, 
authoritative returns were then, and have ever since been, published in 
the London Gazette, and there seemed to be no difficulty in extending 
a like system to other articles. Having regard to the comparative 
quantities of commodities consumed in a household, he would then 
frame a table of reference, showing in what degree a money contract 
must be varied so as to make the purchasing power uniform. In prin- 
ciple, the scheme seems to be perfectly sound; but Lowe did not 
attempt to work out the practical details, and his plan involves needless 
difficulties. A very similiar scheme was independently proposed, about 
eleven years later, by Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, the well-known writer on 
geology and political economy. In a very able but now forgotten 
pamphlet, called ‘An Examination of the Bank Charter Question, with 
an Inquiry into the Nature of a Just Standard of Value” (London, 
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1833), Mr. Secrope suggests (p. 26) that a Standard might be formed by 
taking an average of the mass of commodities which, even if not 
employed as the legal standard, might serve to determine and correct 
the variations of the legal standard. The scheme was also described 
in Mr. Serope’s interesting book on the Principles of Political Economy, 
published in the same year (p. 406), and in the second edition of the same 
book, called Political Economy for Plain People, issued two years ago 
(p. 308). The late Mr. G. R. Porter, without referring to previous 
writers, gave the same scheme in 1838 in the first edition of his well- 
known treatise on The Progress of the Nation (Sections III. and IV., 
page 235). He added a table showing the average fluctuations of fifty 
commodities monthly during the years 1833 to 1837. Such schemes 
for a tabular or average standard of value appear to be perfectly sound 
and highly valuable in a theoretical point of view, and the principal 
difficulties are not of a serious character. Tocarry Lowe’s and Scrope’s 
plans into effect, a permanent government commission would have to be 
created, and endowed with a kind of judicial power. The officers of the 
department would collect the current prices of commodities in all the 
principal markets of the kingdom, and, by a well-defined system of 
calculations, would compute from these data the average variations in 
the purchasing power of gold. The decisions of this commission would 
be published monthly, and payments would be adjusted in accordance 
with them. Thus, suppose that a debt of one hundred pounds was 
incurred upon the Ist of July, 1875, and was to be paid back on the 1st 
July, 1878 ; if the commission had decided in June, 1878, that the value 
of gold had fallen in the ratio of 106 to 100 in the intervening years, 
then the creditor would claim an increase of 6 per cent. in the nominal 
amount of the debt. At first the use of this national tabular standard 
might be permissive, so that it could be enforced only where the parties 
to the contract had inserted a clause to that effect in their contract. 
After the practicability and utility of the plan had become sufficiently 
demonstrated, it might be made compulsory, in the sense that every 
money debt of, say, more than three months’ standing, would be varied 
according to the tabular standard, in the absence of an express pro- 
vision to the contrary.’ And Mr. Jevons rather boldly says that ‘the 
objections to this scheme are not considerable.’ 


But we confess they seem to us so many, and so important, that 
we hardly know where to begin. 

First,—it is wholly unfit for a nation which has a foreign 
trade. A foreigner wants payment in a medium which he can 
use in his own country, and he wants to be precisely sure how 
much of that medium he will receive. Since the civil war the 
United States have been excessively inconvenienced by the want 
of such a medium. A bil) drawn on New York for 1,000 dollars 
would be paid in greenbacks, but greenbacks are of no use out of 
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America ; to be of use elsewhere they must be changed into gold 
or silver, and the rate at which they can be so changed is 
uncertain. And the ‘ tabular standard’ is radically faulty in the 
very same way. No one could tell what a draft, say for £1,000 on 
London, would fetch; it might be £1,060, or anything else. 
There would always be an uncertain percentage. Since the 
Franco-German war London has become the exchange centre for 
Europe far more than before, because the infinitesimally small 
premium on gold as compared with Bank of France notes intro- 
duced an uncertain element. But all the business so obtained 
we should lose, and much more, under the ‘tabular standard.’ 
London would be unfit for exchange business of any sort; there 
would always be a far larger inscrutable element which would 
drive all such business away. And, more generally, every 
importer of goods into England would then have to consider 
what would be his possible loss by fluctuations in the currency— 
which, as America has found to her cost, is the greatest dis- 
couragement and check to trade. 

Secondly,—It would make banking impossible. A banker 
would never know what he owed. At periodical intervals the 
Commissioners would say that he owed less or more. And in 
the case of each debt he must do a separate sum, since money 
might have changed in ‘purchasing power,’ as respects the 
‘tabular’ commodities, more or less according to the time at 
which each debt was contracted ; it might be more in six months, 
and less in three months, or just the contrary. Then, again, on 
his unoccupied cash—say on the £10,000,000 reserve in the Bank 
of England—the loss or gain by fluctuations would be prodigious ; 
and the gain would be no compensation for the loss, since it 
would turn the trade into a kind of gambling, by introducing an 
incalculable element into it. And it would be quite impossible 
to explain the matter to the ordinary and poorer customers. 
Farmer A would always say he was cheated if he did not get as 
much for his debt as farmer B, though if the two debts were of 
different dates such would be the necessary effect of the plan, 
and though the banker fully expounded it. No doubt too poor 
people would be cheated, not of course by bankers, but by 
designing people of every sort ; an element incomprehensible by 
the people is fatal to a popular currency, for it is essential to one 
that the people should understand it—should know when it was 
well used, and see that it was not misused. 

Probably our readers will think these objections enough, but 
we have not finished; for thirdly,—it would be necessary t 
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preserve most elaborate standards of the various articles which 
constitute the standard, else we should, in so fine a matter, make 
the most serious errors, for almost every article varies in quality 
as well as in quantity, and its value depends nearly as much on 
one as on the other. But as most articles are perishable you 
could not preserve a standard of them. Nor could you define the 
quality in Act of Parliament, so that it could be tested. Every 
one who has studied our former sugar duties knows how difficult 
it was to give even a rude definition of the sort of sugar intended. 
And if the law were to try to fix the standard quality of ‘ fifty’ 
different articles, it would fail. No draughtsman could put the 
quality of beef, or pork, or tea, into an Act of Parliament. Mr. 
Jevons refers to the ‘ Gazette average of corn,’ as if it helped his 
plan. But there is no better instance to point this objection: 
the ‘ Gazette average ’ is not the price of the same kind of corn at 
different times. It is made up from the reported sales of ‘ British 
corn’ in certain markets, or on the average price of those sales, 
and consequently, if you compare a time when much good and 
little bad wheat was sold with one at which much bad was sold 
and little good, you will be comparing things really different. 
For statistical purposes such calculations may be used because 
they are the best which can be had, but currencies cannot be 
framed, or real business transacted upon them. 

And, lastly, there is a fundamental fault of principle in the 
scheme upon which the foregoing objections more or less depend. 
In a good currency the paying medium ought either to be 
identical with, or be readily interchangeable into, a definite 
quantity of the standard of value. This is so, for example, so 
long as sovereigns are both the standard of value and the paying 
medium, and so long as banknotes are convertible at once for the 
number of sovereigns which each note mentions. But in the 
‘tabular plan’ the ‘standard’ is the list of commodities in 
the table, and the paying medium is the gold and silvei 
which these commodities are equal to, at variable rates, fixed 
from time to time. And, in consequence, the paying medium 
is in a state of incessant fluctuation, as compared with the 
standard. Sir R. Peel’s question, ‘What is a pound?’ is 
answered by saying: ‘The pound is a list of such and such 
articles;’ but then none of these articles are in use; the 
only things in use are coins and banknotes payable in coin—so 
that the relation of the coinage to the ‘ standard’ is in a state of 
incessant variation. And this is a fundamental fault, because 
of the actual money to the abstract standard 
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ought always to be the same, for conerete money is the 
only means of bringing an abstract standard into action. 
A good ‘standard of value’ is of no use without the supple- 
ment of a good paying machinery, and no such machinery 
can be good which shifts in its relation to the standard. This is 
the essential fault of an inconvertible currency, say, of ‘ green- 
backs,’ for as no one can demand metal dollars for them, they are 
sometimes at one value and sometimes at another. And so would 
the paying media under the proposed tabular system; their 
relation to the standard would be varied periodically, at the 
discretion of Commissioners, and, consequently, they would be 


unfit for the purposes of commerce. 

We cannot think, therefore, that this plan will be of any use 
in practice. We must be ‘ Conservative,’ so far as an adherence 
to a gold and silver coinage goes; but it is instructive to trace 
the effects of such schemes, and they could not be discussed 
unless they were proposed. WALTER BAGEHOT 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR: THEIR RELATIVE 
STRENGTH. 


In the first number of the Economic Journal I published a 
paper entitled the ‘Living Capital of the United Kingdom.’ 
The central idea was to estimate in terms of money the value of 
the people of this country, 7.e., the living capital, by methods 
similar to those which had been used for calculating the value of 
the material wealth or the dead capital: the lands, houses, rail- 
ways, &c. At first sight, no doubt, there is something paradoxical 
in saying that a man as such, not being a slave, apart from his 
possessions is actually worth so many pounds sterling; and the 
paradox seems to be magnified as we ascend from the individual 
to the whole nation. Yet there is after all a very real meaning 
in an estimate of this kind. The living capital like the dead costs 
much to produce and keep in a state of efficiency ; there is a very 
real expense in rearing and educating children before they are 
capable of earning their own living. Capital (in the ordinary 
sense) must be sunk in them just as in coal-pits or ships; there 
is probably no machine that takes so long to bring to working 
order as a human being—the average man is the most costly of 
animals. 

And from another point of view also humanity may be said to 
possess value; man not only costs much wealth, but produces 
much wealth. In the last resort all wealth is due to the manipu- 
lation by man of the forces of nature, or without going so far 
man earns an income in the shape of wages just as land, houses, 
and machines earn rent and interest. Thus then on examination 
the paradox disappears, and it seems theoretically possible to 
estimate the value of mankind on the grounds both of cost and of 
earning capacity. 

A good many things, however, are theoretically possible 
but practically impossible—we may know how to do sums, but 
we cannot do sums without figures; and where are we to find the 
figures the summation of which will give us the value of a nation ? 
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The answer is that, as in the case of the material wealth of a 
nation, we can only obtain our results indirectly. In material 
wealth we start with the income-tax or succession duties or some 
other official estimate of certain portions of income or cxpital, 
and then we make very rough estimates for the remaiader, as 
for example when we assume that the movables contained in 
houses are of half the value of the houses. 

Computations of the national wealth—even in a country like 
the United States where some attempt is made at an enumerated 
valuation—are necessu:ily very rough and, considered absolutely, 
untrustworthy. But one of the most important principles of 
statistics is that for relative purposes—for purposes of comparison 
—if we adopt the same methods, the proportions may be suf- 
ficiently correct to be valuable in spite of original errors in the 
absolute amounts. Take, for example, the question of the com- 
parative growth over a period of ten years in the wealth of the 
various parts of the United Kingdom—England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland. We may be wrong—far wrong—in the absolute 
amounts assigned, but if we adopt the same methods and apply 
them under the same conditions the comparative results may be 
quite trustworthy or at any rate worthy of consideration for 





practical purposes. 

In the same way if we apply the same methods to estimate 
the relative values of living and dead capital, valuable results, 
though only proportionate and relative, may emerge out of aggre- 
gates which in themselves make no claim to strict accuracy. 

The object of the present paper is to draw some practical con- 
clusions, and not to re-assert or justify the methods and results 
of my previous calculations. At the same time, one part of the 
theoretical method adopted may be adverted to on the ground 
that it has directly an important practical application. In esti- 
mating the value of various kinds of labour I proceeded on the 
assumption that although the individual perishes the species 
survives. Take, for example, a stationary state of society ; assume 
that the population, methods of production and general distribu- 
tion of wealth remain practically the same for a hundred years. 
In such a society there will probably be not a single individual 
alive throughout the period, and yet under the conditions assumed 
there will be all the time about the same number of people of 
various ages and about the same number engaged in various 
occupations. The individual carpenters, drapers, lawyers, c., 
will have passed away, but their places will have been taken 
by others. In fact, just as we used to be told that every particle 
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of the body was changed in seven years, whilst the body was 
still supposed to be the same, so we may assume that the body 
of carpenters, &c., remains the same though the component 
elements have changed. It follows then at once that we may 
look upon the various species of labour in a stationary state as 
practically immortal or, what is more to the point, may con- 
sider labour as durable as land. 

If then we are justified in taking the capital value of land at 
thirty years’ purchase, we ought to estimate the capital value of 
labour at the same rate. It is true that to get wages labour must do 
work, but it is also true that to get rent land must also do work. 

Now it seems to me that this very idea of the permanence of 
labour,—and for the present I use labour in its ordinary sense, and 
not as later on as inclusive of all grades between the prime 
minister and the shoe-black,—this very idea apart from any quan- 
titative expression is fruitful of practical results. For the idea 
which makes the labourer immortal makes his wages or reward also 
continuous. Much harm has been done by considering the living 
labourer as an individual and dead capital as a species—the 
former as hable to all the accidents of life and to the certainty of 
death, the latter as indestructible and immortal. People speak 
of the conflict between capital and labour, and by capital they 
mean what they say, but by labour they mean individual 
labourers, and the conflict seems something like that between an 
express engine and a tunnelful of navvies, where the engine must 
always get the best of it. 

But if we regard labour as meaning labourers, we should 
regard capital as meaning the various concrete capitals of 
various individuals—if the one is perishable so is the other. 
The owner of a ship or a factory or any other form of 
capital can get no profit unless his capital is employed, and if 
it remains unemployed and uncared for, it loses value, and 
in many cases the value may disappear altogether. A man who 
cannot employ his capital loses his income as surely as the 
labourer out of work loses his wages ; the former likes it no more 
than the latter, and it is notorious that the capitalist will carry 
on his business even after profit has disappeared simply to keep 
up his capital. It is well known that in several cases lately in 
England farmers were allowed to stay on rent-free—in some cases 
even the landowners in addition undertook certain repairs. Was 
this charity? Possibly to some extent, but certainly business 
also, for otherwise the farms would have been ruined. 

Instead, however, of regarding both capital and labour as 
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equally perishable let us consider both as equally permanent. 
We are thus able to confer on labour some of the advantages 
which are generally only ascribed to capital. No complaint is 
more common in regard to ordinary labour than the uncertainty 
of employment owing to fluctuations .in trade. We are con- 
stantly reminded that most wages are paid by the week, and 
that a labourer is lable to dismissal, and thus indirectly to 
starvation and death. But though this may he true of a labourer 
it is not true of labour. To say that all the labour of a country, 
or even a considerable part, could be dismissed by capital into 
starvation is palpably absurd. I am not forgetting that lock-outs 
may occur. But they are not so common as strikes, and at any 
for a relatively small per- 





rate they are only for differences 
centage of wages or some relatively small change in the condi- 
tions of employment. I never heard of a capitalist dismissing all 
his hands as an offended lady may dismiss her cook—still less 
would a body of masters meet together and agree to dismiss all 
their men simply to show their authority. The losses involved 
in the stoppage of the employment of capital are too serious for 
amusements ofthis kind. 

Accordingly if we regard labour as a whole and consider a 
sufficient period we find that the uncertainty of employment 
is reduced to moderate dimensions. I see from official returns ! 
made as to the state of the skilled labour market that 
when about 4 per cent. are out of employment this is described 
as indicating only a moderate demand for labour. But if 
when 96 per cent. are employed the demand is only moderate, 
what [ask becomes of the uncertainty of employment? It must 
be remembered also that many of these unemployed are on 
strike. Surely a moderate degree of thrift and a very little 
foresight ought to keep the wolf from the door. 

I trust I have not made my point so clear as to appear a 
truism—if I have, a particular example may serve for the 
obscuration necessary to interest. The advocates of a peasant 
proprietary and generally the laudatores ruris dwell on the un- 
certainty of the wages, and thus of food and shelter, of the 
dweller in the cities compared with the happy peasant. No 
doubt in many respects the peasant has the advantage but hardly 
in the matter of certainty of income if we compare classes. 
Consider, for example, the present famine in Russia, the potato 
famine in Ireland in 1846, and the periodic returns of scarcity in 
Scotland under the old crofting system. 


1 Board of Trade Journal, October 1891. 
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The truth is that the wage-earners of this country as a whole— 
I refer to the great mass of ordinary labourers—have a much more 
stable income than the mass of peasant proprietors in other 
countries ; the yield to labour on the large system of industry is 
more certain than the yield to land of the petite culture. Apart 
from this it must also be observed that the former is greater in 
amount and therefore leaves a larger margin for saving or insur- 
ance in case of need. 

Apply now this idea of permanence to the family. It is 
true that the family is not now so emphatically the unit of 
society as in ancient times, but for the sake of clearness a 
reference may be made to simple conditions of society. At one 
stage of development—for many centuries—the family was 
actually regarded as permanent. The permanence of the family 
was the most prominent element in the practical religion of 
early societies. Bequest outside the range of the family was 
unknown, and there was practically, though not technically, 
common holding of the property. Now although in modern 
societies the individual is accentuated, the institution of the family 
has not disappeared ; parents support their children in necessity, 
and children their parents. In many countries such support is 
compulsory by law; I believe I am right in saying that in 
Scotland a man is lable for the support of his mother-in-law, 
even if his wife is divorced. At any rate there is no doubt still 
a sufficient cohesion in the individual members to justify the 
practice of many economists of taking the family as the unit in 
considering the capacity for earning wages. Now from the 
point of view of investment of earnings an ordinary labourer 
cannot do better than give his children a sound education— 
physical, moral, intellectual. The peasant proprietor in many 
cases starves and overworks his family to feed his land—from 
the point of view of national economy there could be no greater 
.mistake—the living capital should feed upon the dead capital, and 
not the dead upon the living. 

3ut the idea of the permanence of life is not yet exhausted. 
Hitherto labour has been regarded as consisting only of the lower 
grades of labour, but the peculiarity of a modern industrial 
society as compared with the simple ancient agricultural societies 
is the great complexity and variety in labour in the true sense of 
the term. Consider the ‘unoccupied’ class of the census.’ If 
we put aside children under fifteen who may be assumed to be 





1 j.e, those returned by rank, property, &c., and not by occupation, nozninally for 
England and Wales 57 per cent. of the population. Census of 1881. 
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‘occupied ’ with their education, women, who are occupied with 
domestic duties, old men about sixty-five years of age, and if we 
assume further that of young persons between fifteen and 
twenty in the so-called ‘ unoccupied ’ class many are preparing for 
professional life, then the ‘unoccupied’ class—in the sense of 
the really idle portion of the community (England and Wales)—is 
reduced to very small dimensions: out of 25,000,000 it does not 
amount to 200,000. Of these again many are engaged in 
managing their estates, in scientific or literary pursuits and 
various forms of social work. Thus of men between twenty and 
sixty-five the vast majority are engaged in some form of 
labour in the extended sense of the term. 

Now in the permanent stationary society we are considering 
it is true that the groups of workers remain relatively the same, 
but it is not true that there is a system of oriental castes. 
There must always be hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
but the curse, if it be a curse, does not descend unto the children 
or children’s children. Just as in his imaginary Republic Plato 
provided that if a golden child happened to’ be born of iron 
parents he Should be promoted to the golden rank, so also in 
the actual system of industrial competition and natural liberty 
the strong rise and the weak sink in the social scale. All of us 
know cases of men in the highest stations sprung as we say from 
nothing, and also cases in which before the third generation the 
children of the great capitalist have dropped to a low level. And 
the more education is spread so much the more effective does 
this competition become. And here I may rewark parenthetically 
that the best economic justification of free education and of 
assisted education of various kinds is that the strong may have 
opportunities for showing their strength, or in other words that the 
workers of the nation shall be occupied according to their capacity. 

To resume then: We couple with the idea of permanence 
the idea of permutation—the permanence of occupations with 
the permutation of individuals—and thus we narrow at once 
the chasm between so-called capital and labour, or between 
classes and masses. Of course I do not mean to unuply that 
at present all have equal opportunities—that would only be 
possible under an omniscient, infallible and absolute despotism. 
It is enough to say that those who speak of the tyranny of 
capital and the slavery of labour make a very ill use of 
language, and overlook what is unquestionably the most 
important fact in the history of civilisation—namely the break- 
up in progressive societies of slavery and serfdom. 
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It is time, however, to pass from the meaning and method of 
computing living capital to the comparative results and _ their 
consequences. The principal result obtained in the calculation 
was that for the United Kingdom, the value of the people—the 
men, women and children—was £47,000 millions compared with 
about £10,000 millions, the value of the dead capital—the lands, 
houses, furniture, etc. Now I confess that to me this result 
seemed rather startling, and some of the consequences, although 
obvious, seemed startling also. But unfortunately I forgot that 
with the vast majority of people anything expressed in terms 
of millions is expressed in terms of unknown quantities. I 
made out the value of the people of the country to be 
47,000 millions sterling, but if the result had been instead 
one million or a hundred thousand millions to most people it 
would have been as interesting and as_ intelligible as the 
distance of some fixed star. For ordinary reasoning anything 
above a million is practically infinity. 3ut although the 
magnitude of the absolute amounts of living and dead capital 
eludes the intellectual grasp, it is not so with the relative 
amounts. Forget then the millions and consider only the 
proportions. Regarded in this way my result was that if we 
reckon up the value of the people in the same way that we 
reckon up their possessions—that is, if we take the principles 
both of earning capacity and of cost of production and main- 
tenance—then the value of the living capital is about five times 
the value of the dead. We have got rid of otr millions—even 
savages can in general count five fingers on one hand. There is 
certainly no doubt that, whatever methods we adopt, this general 
proposition is true—the value of the people of a community, 
whether considered as earning income or as involving cost, is 
much greater than that of their material wealth, including 
productive capital and objects of enjoyment. 

We have again approached the clear and watery lucidity of 
the truism, yet 1t seems to me that this very general proposition 
is a most potent economic instrument both for the destruction of 
fallacies and the extraction of truth. Consider just one or two 
fallacies. We are told that the wealth of the community is 
sradually being concentrated in a few hands, and that in the 
natural evolution of society we shall have ultimately—just before 
Socialism is established—if I may again use figures, an upper ten 
thousand possessing all the wealth, and a lower ten millions 
doing all the labour, and doing all the labour for their masters 
the upper ten. Now apply the truism at which we arrived. 
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The great mass of the labour of a nation is devoted to satisfy the 
wants, not of a few individuals, but those of the mass of 
the nation itself. Instead of labour being used mainly to 
pule up heaps of dead capital in the hands of a few, it is used 
mainly in the creation and maintenance of living capital em- 
bodied in the labourers and their families. Take a rapid survey 
of the production and consumption of the material wealth of the 
United Kingdom. We have the most productive agriculture in 
the world, and practically none of that produce is exported. We 
may indeed assume that at present we grow hardly half the food 
we consume. Now it needs no demonstration that the upper ten 
thousand could not, even with the aid of their servants, horses, 
and dogs, consume this wealth. It must go to the bulk of the 
people, it must be converted into the living capital of the nation. 
Consider our manufactures in which our supremacy is still 
ereater. Does a fraction of society wear all the cotton and cloth, 
use all the pots and pans, all the boots and shoes, all the blankets 
and, in a word, all the produce of manufacture on a large scale ? 
It is utterly absurd ; production on a large scale is only possible 
with a market on a large scale, with consumption on a large 
scale. Thus again the great bulk of our manufactures must go 
to the great bulk of the nation. It is true a large part is exported, 
but then exports are paid for by imports, and the most important 
part of these is again food and the raw material for more manu- 
factures. We might in this way go through all our great staple 
industries, but one more example must suttice. Consider the 
enormous capital sunk in railways. People are too fond of 
looking simply at the interest obtained by the shareholders, which 
is generally exaggerated, and wages obtained by the workers fo: 
their work. But look at railways from the national stand-point. 
It is notorious that as regards passengers the great majority are 
third-class, and the passenger service of the great railways would 
not pay unless they were used by the mass of the people. Simi- 
larly with the goods traffic ; there again we see even more clearly 
that the service is conducted not for the few but emphatically for 
the many—not to pile up luxuries in the houses of the rich, but 
to minister to the physical wants of the great mass of the people. 
To resume then: if we look upon a nation from the stand- 
point of the permanence of various classes, we see from the very 
nature of modern industry that the great mass of the annual 
produce must be consumed by the great bulk of the people.' 


1 «The whole consumption of the inferior ranks of the people, or of those 
below the middling rank, it must be observed is in every country much greater 
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Let us now consider the question more directly from the 
point of view of production, so.as to discover the relative im- 
portance of living and dead capital considered as parts of 
modern industrial organisation. The chief results of my calcu- 
lations were that if we take the dead capital which yields 
income as the basis of comparison, then ordinary labour, con- 
sidered as living capital also earning income, is three times as 
valuable, and the labour of the employers and of all the various 
professions is about one and a half times as valuable as the dead 
instruments of production (including land). Thus on the whole, 
for carrying on the various employments of the nation, labour 
of all kinds from the highest to the lowest is four and a half 
times as important as land, machinery, railways, kc. Stated 
quite generally the result is that the productive powers of the 
nation depend much more upon its living people than upon its 
previous accumulations and its material instruments. Consider 
the question for a moment from the historical stand-point, and 
compare the productive capacity of the country at the present 
time and (say) in the fifteenth century. Our present produc- 
tion is greater, not so much because of the accumulations of 
material wealth, but mainly through the greater efficiency of 
labour of all kinds, especially the higher grades of labour devoted 
to practical science and the organisation of industry. In other 
words, our great inheritance from the past is not to be found 
in the store-houses of the rich and the treasuries of kings, but 
in the living brains of the people.’ 

We have again reached what may seem a truism, but again 
we have an application to a popular fallacy. It is too often 
assumed that the inequalities in the distribution of wealth are 
mainly due to the monopoly by a few individuals of the mate- 
rial instruments of production. No doubt at one time when 
society, mainly agricultural, rested on slavery or serfdom, a 
principal cause of inequality of fortune was to be found in the 
unequal distribution of land and the instruments of production. 
But with the progress of society this cause has become of minor 
importance. The principal cause now of inequality of income 
is not the partial monopoly of the material instruments of 
production, but the partial monopoly of brain-power of various 
kinds. We must look at society as a whole, and not be deceived 


not only in quantity but value than that of the middling and of those above the 
middling ranks. The whole expense of the inferior is much greater than that of the 
superior ranks,”’"—Adam Smith, Book v. chapter ii. 

' Cf. List, Nationai System (translation), p. 140. 
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by a few exceptional cases. That I may not seem to be beat- 
ing the air, let me give an extract from a prominent Socialist— 
Mr. Sydney Webb. ‘A fortunate few,’ he says, ‘owing to their 
legal power over the instruments of wealth production, are able to 
command the services of thousands of industrial slaves whose 
faces they have never seen, without rendering any service to 
them or to society in exchange.’? Apparently from the last 
clause the writer has in view especially the owners of land. 
Take agricultural land. In this country the great land-owners 
let their land to tenant-farmers and receive about as much 
interest on their capital as the owners of consols. If a tenant- 
farmer has not brains or business capacity—if he does not look 
after his farm—he will speedily become bankrupt. Take 
manufactories : unless they are properly managed they must be 
closed. And so through the whole range of instruments of 
production—the owners as such by way of rent or interest may 
obtain a moderate return to their capital, but the real manage- 
ment of labour—in Socialistic phraseology the exploitation of 
labour—is left to another class. This is allowed apparently in 
the next passage I will quote from the same writer. ‘A larger 
body of persons contribute some labour but are able from their 
cultivated ability or special education to choose occupations for 
which the competitive wage is high owing to the small number 
of possible competitors.’ Well, take as an example of cultivated 
ability or special education the employers of labour generally. 
Surely their higher wages, if they happen to be high, are not 
due to absence of comp. ‘tion. The competition is notoriously 
so fierce that any initial .ivantage is soon neutralised unless 
there is also initial ability. The men who make money in 
business are in the main those who conduct their business 
best, and who make or adopt improvements of various kinds. 
Take the professions—no doubt special education is required—but 
it is certainly not the small number of possible competitors that 
makes wages high. Asa matter of fact the competitors are so 
numerous that a professional man of only ordinary ability may 
often make no wages at all. The most potent cause of inequality 
of wealth is inequality in brain-power. There are a few who in 
almost any occupation would rise to the top, and many who 
would equally sink to the bottom. There are certain kinds of 
brain-capacity, the outcome of a conjunction of natural ability, 
education, experience and, it may be, opportunity, which are 
comparatively rare, and like other rare things, command a 


1 Economic Journal for June, 1&91,. 
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scarcity value ; intellects of this sort also directly or indirectly 
save much labour, or increase the efficiency of labour, or more 
generally add to the wealth of society, and therefore (taking an 
average) deserve this scarcity value. It is to minds of the creative 
order that the industrial progress of society is originally due; by 
new ideas they break through routine, and open up new markets, 
hew industries, new methods. There are again men of lesser 
creative power, but capable of carrying out these ideas, men of 
great force of character and practical wisdom. For one George 
Stephenson there are many railway managers, and for one mana- 
ger many porters. It is not necessary to illustrate further the 
descending scale of capacity, but it is necessary to insist on the 
general principle, for the idea is still prevalent that all that any 
person requires to rise in the industrial world is opportunity in 
the shape of capital, and that in brains, so far as any are required, 
all men are equal. But in industry, as in science, in war, in 
literature, in art, there is no such equality. It is not merely a 
difference of degree that may be balanced by greater perseverance. 
No amount of perseverance will make a short-sighted man see so 
far as an ordinary person, or an ordinary person so far as a man 
with a telescope. The industrial world is full of opportunities, 
but the difficulty is to see them. 

It may seem that I have wandered far from my subject, and 
that the relative capacities of brains has little to do with the 
relative importance of living and dead capital. But it seems to 
me that nothing is better calculated to illustrate the position that 
the mere possession of wealth, the mere ownership of previous 
accumulations, does not give the owners the tyranny over labour. 
Previous accumulations may obtain four per cent interest, but 
this is relatively a small part of the national income. Four-fifths 
of what is called profits is simply wages of one form of labour, or 
rather of many forms of labour of a highly-skilled character. 

We are now in a position to see that the question as to the 
relative strength of labour and capital is ambiguous, and the 
answer must depend on the meaning ascribed to the terms. Take 
first the general question. If we mean by labour simply manual 
labour, and we throw all the mental labour into the scale of 
capital—if every one who does not work with his hands is con- 
sidered as a capitalist, or is conjoined with capital against labour— 
then in any general conflict—if such were conceivable—capital 
must be victorious. The destruction of such an intangible thing 
as credit, the mere closing of all banks would of itself stop business, 
as surely as the refusal of the captains and officers of ships to 
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navigate must stop foreign food supplies. A general revolt of this 
kind of labour (¢.e. ordinary manual) against this kind of capital 
(i.e. ineluding all above this class) might produce anarchy for a 
time, but then its power would cease. 

If, however, we throw into the scale of labour all those who 
make their income by some form of work, and confine the term 
capital to the dead instruments of production, then no doubt 
labour is stronger. But with this wide meaning of labour, and 
narrow meaning of capital, a general conflict between labour and 
capital is still less conceivable, for the obvious reason that in this 
sense we are all labourers. 

The simple truth, however, is that, wherever we draw the line 
between the capitalist and the labourer, anything in the nature of 
a general conflict is impossible. In modern industry the two are 
inextricably mingled, the two factors are necessary to the result, 
and that result includes not only the satisfaction of the most 
urgent physical wants but also, in part at least, of all the highest 
needs of civilisation. 

It follows from the same line of argument that the nearer we 
approach to a general conflict between labour and capital—again, 
wherever you draw the line—the more speedily it must close. 
For the more you widen the area of conflict, the greater the dis- 
location of industry, and the greater the discomfort, and even 
privation, created. A simultaneous strike of all those engaged in 
would at once create a 





transport—by railway, by road, by sea 
famine worse than any due to natural causes. Astonished at this 
obvious inference, the less instructed of the New Unionists call on 
us to fear and tremble before the power of labour. But they 
forget that the lower you descend in the social scale, the greater 
would be the misery. So long as any semblance of law was kept 
up, so long as absolute anarchy was avoided, those with money or 
credit would be served first from any accumulated local stores. 

For a moment let us narrow the area of conflict still more. 
Let us take the case of an ordinary strike (say) for an advance in 
wages. In such a case is capital or labour the stronger? The 
only answer is that it depends entirely upon circumstances 
which differ in almost every instance. But one thing is certain, 
if any set of labourers by a fortunate display of strength obtain 
more than the market for their labour justifies, their triumph will 
be very short-lived. A monopoly in any form of labour is of all 
monopolies the most difficult to maintain. 

It is, however, impossible in this paper to enter on the quee- 
tion of particular individual struggles between capital and labour. 

No. 7.—voL. 11 K K 
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Throughout I have treated the subject from the national point 
of view, I have looked on the nation as a gigantic organism, the 
parts of which are constantly renewed, and in the course of 
centuries are not only renewed but developed. From this stand- 
point the conflicts between capital and labour are temporary local 
ailments; and if the nation is to remain even stationary—still 
more if it is to be progressive—the relations between capital and 
labour and the relations between the higher grades of labour and 
the lower and between the brain-worker and the hand-worker 
must be those of the sound mind to the sound body. Anything 
like a general conflict between labour and capital can only be 
compared to national suicide. J. S. NICHOLSON 




















THE PERVERSION OF ECONOMIC HISTORY! 


As Professor Vinogradoff has pointed out in his interesting 
introduction to his recent volume of Essays, there has been an 
extraordinary increase in the weight and importance popularly 
attached to Historical Studies. There still are quarters where 
they are treated with neglect, but on the whole they are viewed 
with favour, and have to pay the penalty of being fashionable. 
The ordinary economist, who assumes free competition and the 
laws of supply-and demand, has awakened to realize that there is 
a vast field of industry and enterprise of which he ought to take 
account. He professes himself extremely interested in History, 
and like a French king of whom one has heard, expresses a wish 
to do anything he can for it. To this polite desire it is surely 
not discourteous to reply, Laissez faire, laissez aller. Econo- 
mists will not leave it alone ; they do not pursue it seriously, but 
try to incorporate some of its results into that curious amalgam, 
the main body of economic tradition; and the result is the 
perversion of Economic History. 

The course of Economic History consists of a gradual, and by 
no means continuous progress, that has been conditioned, partly 
by changes in the framework of society, and partly by individual 
aims and efforts ; it has been by slow and various action, in com- 
binations of different types and under different kinds of stimulus 
to exertion, that man has gone on overcoming nature and setting 
aside physical limits to well-being. It is not easy to understand 
the steps in the process, the freedom for movement, and the mo- 
tives for effort which were brought into play at each stage. There 
is no royal road by which we may get to comprehend the evolu- 
tion of social structure and of economic conceptions, which 
combined to bring about industrial progress. But there are some 
who do not feel the difficulties, who, with no practice in the 


1 Read before the Royal Historical Society, March, 1892. 
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weighing of historical evidence, and with the equipment of some 
two or three badly chosen books, will decide the most difficult 
problems off hand, or sketca you the history of the world with 
easy confidence. 

To take a single case. Few things are more obscure than the 
prime origin of craft-gilds in England. Were they of Roman 
origin, of native growth, or were they introduced later? How 
far were they a special form of a primitive institution, and how 
far were they a department of manorial organisation? But Mr. 
Spencer can tell us all about it ; these points present no difficulty 
tohim. ‘ Branching of the family through generations into a 
number of kindred families produced the germ of the gild and 
the related families who monopolised each industry formed a 
cluster habitually occupying the same quarter.’! The blood tie 
was thus, it seems, the basis of the English craft-gild. My. 
Spencer evidently bases his theory on the information in Dr. 
3rentano’s Essay, but he has confused the craft-gild with the 
merchant-gild in a way for which there is little excuse, and has 
spoken of family exclusiveness as characteristic of an early, not as 
it really was, of a late period among the gilds. But Mr. Spencer 
does not pause over a trifling discrepancy of this sort; since he 
professes to know the laws according to which all organisms 
develop, he need not trouble about the actual facts as to the his- 
tory of craft-gilds ; he can evolve it. In similar fashion Professor 
Marshall can write what is regarded as a ‘ brilliant sketch ’ of the 
growth of free industry and enterprise by taking first (and not 
too accurately *) Hegel’s accounts of the spirit of each ancient 
civilisation, by next describing in general terms the physical 
conditions of each country, and then ‘ combining the informa- 
tion.’ 

I would not venture to speak as strongly as I do about the 
unsatisfactoriness of such proceedings if I did not know how 
tempting it is to try something of the sort. I stand here as a 
penitent, to recant my own errors, for in 1882 I expressed an 
opinion that ‘ the history of the eighteenth century in England 
could be conveniently studied as a series of illustrations of 
modern economic theory.’* I know better now, and, after all, 
one ought never to be ashamed of having learned more. Since I 
have made my own confession, I may proceed to the less profitable 
task of exposing the weaknesses of others. There are two forms 


! Principles of Sociology, 1., 499 
* Compare Professor Marshall’s note on p. 19 with Hegel’s Philosophy of History, 
pp. 41, 43. 3 Growth (1st. Ed.), 389. 
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in which this perversion of history, through the influence of 
modern conceptions, may be found : 

Firstly: In the neglect of serious study of facts. 

Secondly: In the misinterpretation of facts, even by the most 
painstaking and careful investigators. 


I, 


The underlying assumption against which I wish to protest 
is never explicitly formulated by those who rely on it; but it may 
| think, be not unfairly expressed in some such terms as these. 
That the same motives have been at work in all ages, and have 
produced similar results, and that, therefore, it is possible to 
formulate economic laws which describe the action of economic 
causes at all times and in all places. This view of economic 
science appears to me mistaken in itself,! but at present I only 
wish to follow out its applications as they affect historical study. 
If this assumption were sound, it would seem to follow that 
these economit- laws could be most conveniently studied in the 
present, under our own eyes, as it were; but that when once 
recognised and stated, they serve to explain the past. 

This is the only interpretation I am able to put on much of 
the language which has been used by Professor Marshall. 

‘In order to be able with any safety to interpret economic 
facts, whether of the past or of the present time, we must know 
what kind of effects to expect from each cause, and how these 
effects are likely to combine with one another. This is the know- 
ledge which is got by the study of economic science.’? It is 
concerned in enquiring which causes ‘are so far uniform in 
their action that they can be reduced to law.’* We are told that 
in backward countries ‘the influence of economic causes is 
pressed below the surface,’ + but the assumption appears to be that 
the same motives are at work, that the same causes are operative, 
and that the same laws hold good. 

Now this opinion as to the character of economic laws is 
almost certain to react on our way of studying history. If we 
already understand the principles which explain industrial and 
commercial affairs, all that we need do is to look to history for 
illustrations of what we already comprehend quite clearly. It is 
in this way that Professor Marshall is inclined to use Ricardo’s 


1 See “ Plea for Pure Science,’ Economic Review, January, 1892. 
? Pres. Pos., 54. + 1b., 21. 4 Principles, 14. 
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theory of rent, as really affording an explanation of rents in the 
East even when they appear to ‘diverge from the Ricardian 
level;’ he says, too, that it ‘ will gradually produce a solvent 
which will explain much that is now unintelligible in Medieval 
economic history.’ But even if Ricardo’s doctrine is congruent 
with the facts of medieval rents,? it cannot possibly explain 
them. Ricardo’s doctrine of rent implies that all the corn is 
taken to one market ; it is quite inapplicable to subsistence farm- 
ing, Where only a surplus is taken; it is ludicrously inapplicable 
to quit rents, which are supposed to represent the value of com- 
muted services; these could not be calculated on the Ricardian 
principle, as they have no direct relation with the qualities of the 
soil. To attempt to interpret medieval rents in the light of this 
theory is an anachronism, and shows a misunderstanding of the 
whole conditions of rural life. But the opinion that when we 
possess Ricardo’s theory of rent, we know the inner working of 
the determination of rent in all ages, inclines the economists to 
neglect the investigation of actual evidence. If they understand 
the real motive forces already, it seems mere pedantry to bother 
about the precise form in which they were garnished. And cer- 
tainly if we do not need to go to history for an explanation of 
the changes in the past and the genesis of the present, it must 
seem mere trifling. Indeed, it often is trivial ; and nothing is more 
trivial than some attempts to delineate social habits. We have 
Mr. Spencer’s great tables of Sociology, which are not disfigured 
by names of kings or military descriptions, or the pedantry of 
definite dates ; perhaps we try to find from them what influence the 
Norman Conquest had on the real life of the English people, and 
it all resolves itself into being less superstitious (whatever that 
may mean) and practising a new method of wearing the beard. 
Certainly if that is all we can get out of history there is little 
wonder that the economist is satisfied with his own all embrac- 
ing principles, and does not care to spend much time in finding 
out what actually happened in the past. If the facts illustrate 
his doctrine, he is willing to allude to them ; if they do not illus- 
trate it, they merely obscure the great truths he has already 
formulated in so-called Economic Laws. 

From the point of view of economic theory neglect of patient 


1 Pres. Pos., 50. 

* It is not congruent, as usually stated, with those of the Tudor times. The 
alleged rise of rent then appears to have synchronised with a diminished area of corn 
growing. This would seem to imply a smaller surplus in corn, and there ought to 
have been a fall, not a rise, in money rents. Ricardo’s theory, as he stated it, at all 
events, will not account for the facts. 
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study of actual fact seems excusable ; from my point of view it is 
disastrous, because it prevents the economist from finding out 
the narrow limits within which his generalisations are even ap- 
proximately true. And this neglect of actual fact is no imagin- 
ary evil: a few illustrations may be culled from Professor 
Marshall’s Principles of Economics, to which reference has been 
already made. 

1. He sets himself to explain why modern economic problems 
were unknown to the Greeks and Romans. It would, I believe, be 
more to the purpose to explain why Greek and Roman conditions 
were so much more like those of modern times than anything we 
find in the middle ages. The power of capital and of moneyed 
nen was very remarkable, especially at Rome. The Equites 
were a moneyed aristocracy who certainly did not ‘ withdraw 
themselves from business,’ and many problems connected with 
the relation of capital and labour come into view,! even though 
much of the labour was slave labour. The fact that Rome ceased 
to be self-sutticing and became dependent on other countries for 
a food supply, gives us another anticipation of a modern econo- 
mic problem which was not medieval ; while modern questions 
of colonisation and the granting of lands have far closer parallel- 
ism with the ancient than with the medieval world. The real 
difficulty about Professor Marshall's sketch is not that particular 
facts are mis-stated, but that the whole description is so much in 
the air that it scarcely touches the facts at all. The whole mean- 
ing of ancient civilisation in its bearing on modern economic 
conditions is infinitely complicated, and the influence partly of 
survivals and partly of principles and conceptions has been far- 
reaching and wide. They cannot be adequately treated unless the 
facts are faced; but Professor Marshall seems rather, first to 
assume that there were no important facts about industry and 
commerce, and then to write very positively to show why there 
were none ; how it was left ‘ for the fresh spirit of the Greeks to 
breathe in the full breath of freedom from the sea.’* This may 
be very good Psychometeorology, but it is not history, as | 
understand it. 

2. Again we read curious things about the free cities of the 
middle ages. The ‘ modern view of society was indeed accepted 
in all its fulness by the groups of handicraftsmen who took the 
chief part in founding many of the medieval free cities.’ They 
had originally ‘a love of liberty and social equality.’ Perhaps. 


1 Mommsen, History of Rome. bk. II., ¢. 8, bk. TIL, ec. 12. 
2 Principles, 1.,. 17. 3 Elements of Economics, 1., 11. 
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But Dr. Gross seems to think otherwise ;1 he regards them as 
selfishly exclusive in all their actions from the first; and as for 
social equality within the towns, how about the thirteenth cen- 
tury struggles against aldermen and barons, or between freemen 
and aliens? Professor Marshall seems to think that because the 
town was free as a town, the inhabitants enjoyed personal 
economic freedom in the modern sense; but it is hard to con- 
ceive any statement that should be more utterly contrary to the 
facts. 

3. Still further; we read about the large sheep farms of the 
Tudor times as the precursors of the English factory system.’ 
The factory system came after the period of depopulation and 
sheep-farming, as it came after the building of Solomon’s Temple 
and the Siege of Troy; but neither the one nor the other had 
anything to do with helping to introduce the factory system. 
Sheep runs, as an economic mode of managing the land, were 
discredited soon after the seventeenth century began, and though 
the owners of them required capital, they did not use the capital 
to employ labour. Capitalist tillage in large farms which did 
employ labour, was an eighteenth century affair, and the organi- 
sation of industry by undertakers was being developed all along 
quite apart from these movements in rural life. 

4. Alike in dealing with ancient civilisation, with municipal 
life, and with rural life in England, Professor Marshall is, I ven- 
ture to think, singularly unlucky. In treating of economic ideas 
and doctrines, his statements appear to me equally strange. 
‘There are perhaps no writers on money before the sixteenth 
century who did not occasionally use arguments based on’ the 
assumption ‘that the increase of the net wealth of a nation can 
only be effected by an increase of the stores of the precious 
metals in her.’* This is the sort of statement that requires very 
complete proof, because we are so apt to read modern doctrines 
into the phrases used by earlier writers. It is unfortunate that 
Professor Marshall has given no reference, because it is Impossi- 
ble to verify what he says. But the doctrine that it was desir- 
able to accumulate bullion in a country does not appear to me to 
have influenced English practical politics before the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and I doubt if it influenced the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century writers on the subject—and they were 





very important. So far as I have read them, they appear to me 

to be perfectly clear in laying down a broad distinction between 

natural riches and artificial riches; money was included in the 
' Gild Merchant, I., 51. 2 Principles, 34. 3 Principles, 51 note. 
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latter, and they are not inclined to approve the pursuit of it at 
all. I have the more hesitation in accepting Professor Marshall's 
unsupported dictum because I am very doubtful whether the 
‘net wealth of a nation’ was ever discussed by medieval writers 
at all. Commerce was for the most part municipal, not national ; 
and ordinary revenue was supposed to come from royal posses- 
sions. The net wealth of a nation is a conception that seems to 
me to be only appropriate to times when more modern systems of 
finance had come into vogue. 

5. Professor Marshall rarely gives any accurate reference for 
his historical statements, and it is therefore instructive to notice 
how he deals with his authorities in the few cases where he does 
give us the means of tracingthem. He tells us of industry being 
driven from the towns by the over-regulation of the craft-gilds as 
early as the thirteenth century, and gives Ochenkowsky (p. 53) 
as his authority.1. The statement ought to be proved up to the 
hilt, because it is obviously most improbable ; it is very unlikely 
that merchant-gilds had specialised into craft-gilds in any English 
town in the thirteenth century, or that any craft-gilds which may 
have existed had such a footing in the town as to be able to 
enforce their rules effectively. When we turn to Ochenkowsky 
we find that he does say there are indications of artisans pre- 
ferring to leave chartered towns; he alludes to the reason, but 
gives no hint of that alleged in the Principles of Economics ; the 
craft-gilds and their over-regulation seems to be Professor 
Marshall’s own invention. But this is not all. Ochenkowsky 
gives a reference to the Hundred Rolls.” If Professor Marshall 
had looked it up, he would have found that the reason why the 
fullers, weavers and other artisans left Northampton was because 
it was so heavily tallaged by the king. The pressure of taxation 
was the real reason for their removal, and Professor Marshall's 
statement in this case is seen to be a mere conjecture which 
more thorough knowledge would have shown to be inadmissible. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of mistakes and 
confusions of a similar character which disfigure the opening 
portion of Professor Marshall's work. We have surely a right to 
demand that if he goes out of his way to treat evidence gathered 
from the past, he should show the same example of thoroughness 
and judgment as he habitually does when dealing with evidence 
drawn from the present day. It is ungracious to dwell on the 
blemishes in an important work, and piety to an inspiring teacher 
may well enjoin a measure of reticence; but when critics speak 


1 Principles, 42 note. * Hundred Rolls, I1., 2, 3 
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of this book as authoritative on points of history, or tell us that 
the historical school of economists made a useful protest but 
implicitly deny that they have necessary work to do in supplying 
a basis for positive economic doctrine, one cannot but feel that 
there is a time not only for silence but for speech; lest silence 
should be mistaken for acquiescence. At least, it is well to draw 
attention to the risks which even a very able man runs in at- 
tempting to construct history from general principles, instead of 
submitting to build it up bit by bit from definite data of fact. 
Had Professor Marshall confined himself to giving an avowed 
résumé of the views current among recognised authorities, there 
might have been doubt as to the utility of such a summary, but 
there would have been no call to criticise it in detail. But 
Professor Marshall is never content to be commonplace; his 
views are always fresh; his statements have the piquancy that 
belongs to what is unexpected, while they seem the more con- 
vincing since they are put forth with an easy confidence which 
appears at first sight to arise from fulness of knowledge. 


II 


So far for the perversion of Economic History as it is seen in 
the neglect of facts; but it may also, 1 think, be traced in the 
work of men who are most patient and assiduous in investigation, 
but who have been influenced by presuppositions in the interpre- 
tation of the evidence. Of students in recent years there is none 
to whom English Economic History owes more than to Professor 
Thorold Rogers; his marvellous industry enabled him to pro- 
duce a monumental work which at once forced the public to 
realise the vast importance of this line of investigation. His 
researches commanded attention, and the data which he has 
put on record are of the greatest interest. But he was at times 
hasty in interpreting the facts he recorded; in particular he 
was apt to read the past in the light of modern doctrine, in two 
ways: (1.) By paying too exclusive attention to economic mo- 
tives; (2.) By unduly isolating economic phenomena, as if they 
were self-interpreting. 

Economic science, as currently treated, deals with the play of 
measurable motives, and especially follows out the results of self- 
interested action. The economic man, as he has been usually 
assumed, is primarily moved by his own pecuniary interest, and 


economic laws are for the most part formulated on this supposi- 
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tion. Professor Rogers appears to have taken for granted that a 
motive! which is often spoken of as dominant in the present day 
was equally operative in the past. Employers now are disin- 
clined to give more than the lowest rate of wages which the 
labourer can be made to take, and Professor Thorold Rogers as- 
sumed that the magistrates long ago, when called upon to assess 
the rates of wages in accordance with the Elizabethan statute, 
would selfishly put them at the lowest possible rate. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that it is not even clear that 
it was the interest of the landlords to drive down wages to a 
starvation rate. A higher rate of wages might have meant a 
greater demand for corn, and indirectly a rise in rents somehow, 
or more probably it would bring a regular payment for the cot- 
tages ; this was a source of gain of which landlords in the seven- 
teenth century were ready to avail themselves. As few of the 
landowners continued to farm their own domains, they could 
gain but little by low rates of wages, while a general depression 
of wages would not necessarily raise rent. We may let this 
pass, however, and admit Professor Rogers’s unproved assump- 
tion that the landlords had a strong interest in driving down 
wages to the lowest possible point. But the question remains— 
did they, as a matter of fact, act when on the bench out of mere 
self-interest, and foree down wages? They had the power to fix 
rates ; they had the power to punish those who did not abide by 
these rates and paid higher wages; and they came under very 
heavy penalties, which could be enforced by the judges on the 
complaint of an informer, if they did not proclaim rates of wages 
and enforce them. 

Now with the Statute Book before him, and concluding as to 
the justices’ conduct on the usual economic assumption of self- 
interest, Professor Rogers speaks decidedly. ‘The Act of 1563 
was the most powerful instrument ever devised for degrading 
and impoverishing the English labourer. When it had done its 
work effectively the custom of publishing the assessments was 
dropped, a few years before the abolition of this and other labour 
Acts in 1825.’ (Agriculture and Prices, v.,628.) ‘I contend,’ he 
writes elsewhere, ‘that from 1563 to 1824, a conspiracy con- 
cocted by the law and carried out by parties interested in its suc- 
cess was entered into to cheat the English workman of his 
wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive him of hope, and to 


1 Even if the instinct of self-preservation and some self-regarding desires are 
universally prevalent and strong, the precise forms, in which they operate effectively 
in economic life, vary from age to age. 
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degrade him into irremediable poverty.’ (Sir Centuries, 398.) 
Yet again he tells us that ‘the Government of the day deter- 
mined to make use of an instrument who might be trusted to 
starve the people into submission.’ (Hconomic Interpretation, 
38.) ‘The object (of the justices) was to get labour at starvation 
wages, and they did their best to effect their object’ (p. 41). 
‘The Courts of Law, if the justices were slow to act, could be 
relied on for enforcing this statute, for the most prejudiced lawyer 
cannot deny that the Stuart judges were with some exceptions 
timid, servile, and cruel’ (p. 40). 

A charge so serious against the Government of England for 
a period of three hundred years, whether as legislative in Parhia- 
ment, or as executive on the part of the magistrates, seems to 
me to deserve careful examination, even though it is said to be 
perfectly certain. I could not consider the matter as absolutely 
set at rest even by Professor Rogers’s dictum, though this seems 
to have been readily accepted by recent writers, such as Mr. 
Inderwick and Dr. Cox. Some doubt is thrown on the correct- 
ness of the whole allegation by the surprise which Professor 
Rogers shows that its repeal was so little discussed in 1825. But 
the measures repealed in 1825 were the Combination Laws; the 
Statute of Apprenticeship bad ceased to be law twelve years! 
before, and it would have been very odd if it had been discussed 
under these circumstances. 

This is perhaps a trivial matter, but it at least raises the 
suspicion that a dictum, which is mistaken about a matter that is 
easily verified, should not be accepted as beyond discussion in 
regard to occurrences that are admittedly obscure. A desire to 
probe the matter further led me to begin an inquiry from Quarter 
Session Records. It determined, too, the limits of my inquiry ; 
we know from the Statute Book? that the assessment of wages by 
the justices remained a dead letter during the reign of Elizabeth ; * 

1 The assessment of wages was abolished in 1813, and the rest of the Statute of 
Apprentices was repealed in the following year. 

2 1 James I., c. 6., preamble and § 2. 

3 I am indebted to Mr, W. A. S. Hewins for lately calling my attention to some 
interesting papers in the Record Office. The working of the apprenticeship clauses of 
the Act of 1563 was a subject of complaint in 1573, and gave rise to an enquiry 
which resulted in the drafting of amending measures (State Papers, Domestic, Eliza- 
beth, xciii., 26-36), but these appear to have been severely criticised and dropped. 
The complaints seem to me to throw light on the circumstances which brought 
about the formation or revival of companies among the crafts in Elizabeth’s reign. 
They are however curiously silent on the assessment of wages by the Justices, though 


low rates of wages are mentioned as a grievance; these are said to be due to the com- 
petition of ‘illegal’ workmen (Jb. 27, paragraph 3). There is indeed reiterated com- 
plaint of another neglect on the part of the Justices: it is said they rarely exercised 
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we also know from the Statute Book that it was in abeyance 
altogether in 1747, and that the whole powers of justices with 
regard to wages were forgotten, and had to be reconstituted.! 
Under these circumstances it is obvious that if the alleged con- 
spiracy was really an important factor in affecting the position of 
the labourer, it must have operated during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The question thus raised was this: Did the magistrates 
in Quarter Sessions during the seventeenth century use their 
powers under the Act of 1563 to drive down the real wages of 
labour ? 

The best answer is surely furnished by the records of their 
proceedings. These records have not been so generally preserved 
as one could wish. I could find none at all in the Record Office, 
and it became necessary to try, as opportunity offered, to see the 
documents in the charge of the Clerks of the Peace in different 
counties. In Cambridgeshire, and Glamorganshire and Shrop- 
shire there are no records of seventeenth century proceedings. 
But I had better luck in Bedfordshire ; the records there also have 
perished with the exception of those for ten years, from 1650 to 
1660. As this is the period when Professor Rogers regards the 
justices as exceptionally favourable to the labourer in their as- 
sessments, it seemed to be specially fortunate that this particular 
series Was preserved. 

Two points had to be considered and sought for: 1. How 
regularly did the justices proclaim either a new or the old rates 
of wages? This was to be done regularly at Easter; and as 
Sheppard, writing in 1659, points out to the justices, ‘‘ Jt seems 
they are not bound to this rate on either side (i.e. either master 
or servant) till it be proclaimed.’ There could then be no practical 
influence exercised by the Act unless the justices proclaimed 
wages. 

During the whole of these ten years in Bedfordshire there 
their power of enquiry under 5 El. c. 4, § 30. This was ‘ omitted in all places, and 
the rather because there is no clarke or register appoynted to attend upon them ’ 
(1b. 34,f.3). Again: ‘Thisis thinge that is not done in moste places; and therefore 
the statute remayneth utterly unobservede, as if there were no such lawe at all’ 
(1b. 26, p. 6). Since this section of the Act remained ‘but a vayne and dead letter, 
scarce knowen, yf knowen, yet not regardid nether by the officers to whom the exe- 
cution thereof apperteynethe, nor by the people to whom the observation of the 
same belongethe’ (Jb. 33, f. 3), it seems unlikely that the Justices were careful to 
exercise the more delicate responsibility of assessing wages, as another section of the 
same Act enjoined. It seems most probable that both parts of the Act were alike 


neglected at this time ; but still it must be remembered that the assessment of wages 
was to occur at one of the regular sessions, while the enquiry involved special and 


extra labour on the part of the Justices: 
1 19 George IT. e. 19. 
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was no proclamation of wages according to the recorded pro- 
ceedings. They were years when justices, who were careful to 
adapt the income of the labourer to the plenty or scarcity of the 
time, would surely have intervened if they were ever in the 
habit of performing this duty, for there were considerable 
variations of prices. The Cambridge wheat rents for 1654-5 
are 24/9}, and for 1658-9 at 52/2}. Yet though the price of 
corn thus doubled in this brief period, the Bedfordshire magis- 
trates do not seem to have felt called upon to make any new 
order, or to have tried to enforce a better rate of wages. They 
simply ignored the matter altogether. There is, I am informed, 
a very complete series of these records for the county of Nor- 
folk; a considerable portion has been examined for me by Miss 
EK. A. McArthur, of Girton College, and they present no trace of 
the proclamation of rates of wages. 

In accordance with Sheppard’s doctrine it follows that there 
is an entire absence of attempts to enforce the statutable wages. 
There are plenty of cases about apprentices and about the infringe- 
ment of other clauses of this celebrated Act, but I observe no in- 
stance of any prosecution arising out of any matter connected with 
the rates of wages. So far as these counties were concerned, the 
whole appears to have been as much a dead letter in the 
seventeenth century as it admittedly was in the sixteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. 

The effectiveness of a law, as modifying habits and moulding 
society, depends far less on the form in which it is drafted than 
on the rigour with which it was enforced; and, in so far as I have 
had access to the records of other counties from their being 
printed, I have found no case of the law being enforced under 
penalties ; nor has Professor Rogers quoted any such instance, 
though he does show that the rates actually paid considerably 
exceeded those occasionally set by the justices.1 Offences must 
have been numerous and notorious. Fines were threatened in 
some cases where wages were proclaimed, as in Warwickshire in 
1684; but so far there is no alleged case of a penalty being in- 
flicted, either on labourers or employers by the justices, or on the 
justices for neglecting to proclaim and enforce legal rates. If 
the rates of wages actually paid had coincided with the rates set 
by lawful authority, it would be reasonable to contend that the 
justices did drive down wages, even if there were little evidence 
of their action in the matter. But since wages regularly ex- 
ceeded the legal rates, it is surely likely that, if the justices had 

1 Economic Interpretation, 44. 
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seriously tried to exercise their powers, we should find some 
traces of a struggle. But there is practically no proof alleged, so 
far, of serious effort to carry out this measure. In the North 
Riding of Yorkshire some men were prosecuted for this offence : 
the last case was in 1614. Of several offenders, one was let off 
becanse he was a poor man; and there is no record of a penalty 
inflicted in the other cases. The absolute silence of this English 
evidence compares curiously with the frequent entries in the 
courts in New England,’ where penalties were often exacted 
in the middle and latter part of the seventeenth century for 
receiving, and sometimes for paying wages, in excess of the 
assessed rates. 

So far as the evidence goes, it seems that in England in the 
seventeenth century the justices did not exercise their powers of 
proclaiming wages, and did not inflict penalties on people for 
transgressing in this matter. But after all it is impossible to 
prove a negative ; all we know is that for a long period in certain 
counties there is no entry of these proceedings in the records. 
Can we be sure that the justices did not act without entering 
the fact? —~ 

We may have a pretty strong probability. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that this alleged conspiracy was also a conspiracy of 
silence, and the published records of Quarter Sessions show that 
this was not the case, because at intervals and very occasionally 
justices did proclaim the legal rate of wages. In one county 
indeed there is proof of the regular performance of this duty long 
after it had ceased in other parts of England. «My friend Mr. 
Hibbert, whose excellent little book on Shrewsbury gilds has 
just been published, informs me that in Shropshire the old rates 
were ordered to be retained regularly from 1709 to 1732, when a 
new assessment was made which was continued by successive 
proclamations for some subsequent years. But here, where the 
proclamation was regularly made, he has not observed any cases 
where the penalties were enforced. 

In other parts of England it is most probable that the action 
of the justices, in merely proclaiming rates, was very occasional; 
for one thing, because so few assessments have survived. Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, who searched everywhere for them, was 
able to describe eleven, Mr. Hamilton had given four others, of 
which Professor Rogers was unaware, and Clutterbuck one. Dr. 
Cox has added two from Derbyshire, and with the eighteenth cen- 
tury ones from Lancashire and Shropshire we have now a total 


1Werden, Economic and Social History of New England, p. 83, 105, 173. 
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of twenty known cases for the whole of England between 1563 
and 1739.: In these cases, such as Devonshire, where the assess- 
ments are only twice given in an unbroken series of records, we 

almost forced to the conclusion that the justices were oc- 
casionally roused to the sense of their duties and proclaimed 
rates of wages, but that they only did this at long intervals ; while 
no evidence has yet been produced to show that these spasmodic 
proclamations had any sort of effect on the rates actually paid. 
Professor Thorold Rogers has shown reason to believe that 
fourteenth century legislation of this type was ineffective, 
wholly ; on what grounds does he assume *?—for it is mere 
assumption—that the proclamation of the justices had any result 
of any kind on the wages actually paid? After all, let us give 
the justices the benefit of the doubt. It is surely conceivable 
that they did not regularly and habitually subordinate their public 
duties to considerations of private interest, but that they tried to 
do their duty. 

2. Besides the habit of directing exclusive regard to economic 
motives in interpreting the past, there is another habit of mind 
which is formed by the study of modern economic science that is 
equally injurious. It is the undue isolation of economic pheno- 
mena: of course they must be grouped apart from other events if 
we are to give special attention to the matter at all; but they are 
not self-interpreting, nor are they severed from other sides of life 
as a matter of fact. Wemust be prepared to look outside economic 
phenomena for the influences which brought about economic 
changes. In modern times it is convenient to isolate the subject 
of wealth for the purposes of investigation. We make definite 
assumptions in regard to human and social conditions, and then 
work out what is likely to happen so long as these assumed con- 
ditions remain unchanged and in so far as they are true; we get 
results that are hypothetically valid, for they all rest on our pre- 
liminary assumption, and we can correct them to suit actual life 

1Since the above was written I have read Mr. Hewins’s English Trade and 
Finance, p. vii., in which three or four other instances are noticed, particularly 
floucestershire in 1727. He has also called my attention to one in Earl Spencer’s 
possession (Hist. MSS. Commission Report, ii., 18), for Northampton ; it is of special 
interest if rightly described in that report, as it is dated 1560, three years before the 
Statute under which the Justices acted was passed. I am indebted to Lord Spencer 
for kindly having a search made for this paper, but unfortunately without success. 

° Professor Rogers also argues that the game laws could not have been enforced 
because so much game was sold, that ali sorts of people must have had to do with 
killing it. That I understand to be the argument. As a matter of fact the game 
laws were strictly enforced, at all events by the Commonwealth justices in Bedford- 
shire. Their records have frequent entries of punishment imposed for killing birds 
with hand guns, for slaying the deer at Woburn, and for poaching fish. 
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by noting where our assumption fails. But if we are comparing 
periods of time which are far apart, we cannot formulate any 
satisfactory assumption about individuals or society that is even 
approximately true, or that gives a satisfactory basis for a com- 
parison. Society was different; people’s wants were different ; 
the things they prized were different; utility and disutility, if I 
must be technical, were different. We cannot isolate wealth from 
other social phenomena ; we must view it in each age along with 
the social phenomena of the time. In modern society we cau 
isolate temporarily, and then argue to actual life ; but if we isolate 
wealth in this age and in the thirteenth century we do not get a 
common term, and we cannot argue satisfactorily to actual life 
from it. 

This is a danger which Professor Rogers has not escaped ; he 
has again and again compared the labourers’ standard of comfort 
in different centuries, and he has reconstructed it from estimates 
of his yearly income, and its purchasing power as estimated in 
corn. What he knows is the rate of pay per day, and the price 
of corn per bushel; by assuming regular employment for three 
hundred days a year he can tell how much free income the 
labourer had in the fifteenth century, and how much in the eigh- 
teenth, on this assumption. He argues that in both cases the 
wages of labour enabled the men to purchase far more comforts 
than has generally been the case, and perhaps than is the case 
to-day. Now in this case he avowedly makes the fewest and 
simplest assumptions because the matter is so complicated, but 
what right has he to make the same assumption for any two dis- 
tant periods he compares ? 

For instance, he assumes that the labourer was employed for 
three hundred days; supposing he was only employed two 
hundred and fifty days in one of those apparently favourable 
periods, the calculation of free income and the whole comparison 
would wear a very different aspect. As a matter of fact we have 
abundant testimony that the artisan population in the eighteenth 
century worked very irregularly; some writers guess it at half 
their time, some at four days a week. The fact was, wages were so 
high they could easily earn the necessaries of life, and they preferred 
to enjoy the pleasures of idleness rather than enjoy more of its 
comforts. The very fact that the rate of wages was high was to 
many of them a sufficient reason for taking things easy. As an 
economist of the day acutely remarked, the cheapness or dearness 
of provisions did not affect the price of labour, but the quantity 
of it. If food is dear, men will work five or six days a week, if 
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it is not, they will work three or four. The calculation as to the 
actual income enjoyed, because of the rates of wages paid, is 
illusory ; their standard of comfort remained low because their 
standard of energy was low. 

It is equally clear that in the fifteenth century employment 
in rural districts was irregular, not perhaps because men would 
not work, but because they could not get it to do. John Ross 
lets us see how far depopulating for sheep runs had gone ; landlords 
had given up farming and had broken their domains into yeomen 
tenancies ; the labourer, who remained a labourer, would find 
few who wanted to hire him, and they only employed him by the 
day, not constantly through the year. His rate of pay was fairly 
high per day, but it would be very surprising if it were proved 
that he had constant work and regular pay throughout three 
hundred days of the year. The rates of wages by themselves 
really give us no sound basis for arguing about the standard of 
comfort. 

In this, as in some other cases, Professor Rogers appears to me 
to have been misled from applying the habit of reasoning which 
is generally used for dealing with modern economic phenomena to 
distant periods. But prices are hard to interpret ; if we want to 
know what they actually mean, we must not isolate them, but 
view them in all the side lights which the circumstances and 
thought of each age serves to throw upon them. 

It would be a real pain to me if my language should seem 
in any way to disparage the work of Professor Rogers; his 
was in many ways the work of a pioneer; its value lies not only 
in what he did himself, though that was immense, but also in 
what has become possible for others to do because of his work, 
and only because of it. When economic history is a recognised 
branch of study in both our older Universities, when it is attract- 
ing one man after another to try and do his best at it, we should 
indeed be wrong if we forget that the great stimulus came from 
the exhaustiveness of his monumental work and the inspiring in- 
fluence of his example. His observations are there, that is the 
main thing; though his method of calculating from them may be 
fitly modified, and his results corrected at times, those who come 
after him are ungrateful indeed when they do not realise that, if 
they can press a little further forward than he did, it is only 
because his untiring genius opened up the way. 

W. CUNNINGHAM 
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Dr. CUNNINGHAM’S suggestions as to the way in which the 
earlier chapters of my Principles were written, are not well 
founded. I once purposed to write a treatise on economic his- 
tory, and for many years I collected materials for it. Afterwards 
I selected such part of these as helped to explain why many 
of the present conditions and problems of industry are only 
of recent date,! and worked it into the chapters in question. 
3ut they took up much more space than could be spared for 
them. So Lrecast and compressed them; and in the process 
they lost, no doubt, some sharpness of outline and particularity 
of statement. Nothing was retained that was not needed for use 
later on. These two chapters are a mere introduction ; they have 
no claim to be a history: but they were not written without due 
consideration of those simple and well-known ‘actual facts,’ 
which Dr. Cunningham supposes me to have neglected. 

Dr. Cunningham is mistaken in supposing that my book 
proceeds on ‘ the underlying assumption . . . that the same motives 
have been at work in all ages, and have produced similar results. . . 
and that the same laws hold good.’ On the contrary, the chapter 
on The Growth of Economic Science insists that modern econo- 
mists are learning from biology ‘ that if the subject-matter of a 
science passes through different stages of development, the laws 
of one stage will seldom apply without modification to others ; ° ? 
and my definition of an economic or other social law is ‘a state- 
ment that a certain course of action may be expected under 
certain conditions from the members of a social group.’* As an 
illustration of this, it is urged that ‘ to wrest from history her true 

1 The chief of these problems i took to be ‘whether it is really impossible that 
all should start in the world with a fair chance of leading a cultured life, free from 
the pains of poverty and the stagnating influence of excessive mechanical toil.’ (p. 3.) 

2 Principles, Book I. ch. iv. §7. See also Present Position of Economics, §§ 3-7. 

3 From the chapter on the Methods of Study, p. 83 of the second,edition. I am 
writing in Switzerland, and am unable to supply the references to the first edition. 

LL2 
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teaching on the subject [of land tenure] requires the effects of the 
common holding of land in the past to be analysed, so as to 
discover how far each of them is likely to act always in the same 
way; how far to be modified by changes in the habits, the 
knowledge, the wealth, and the social organization of mankind.’ ! 
The whole volume is indeed occupied mainly in showing how 
similar causes acting on people under dissimilar conditions pro- 
duce more or less divergent effects. The leading motive of its 
argument is the opposite of that which Dr. Cunningham ascribes 
to it.” 

Dr. Cunningham has misread what I have said as to the 
relation of the classical theory of rent to medieval land tenure. 
He states that I ‘say that it [Ricardo’s theory of rent] will 
gradually produce a solvent which will explain much that is now 
unintelligible in mediwval economic history.’ But what I really 
say i (Present Position, p. 50), ‘ We are able to cross-examine 
the facts of modern India; and I believe that our science 
working on these facts will gradually produce a solvent which 
will explain,’ etc.; and again (p. 48), ‘Economic science has 
done much, and will I believe do a great deal more in applying 
contemporary observation of the East to explain the economic 
past.’* These sentences indicate the drift of the argument in 
the five pages, at the end of which occur the words quoted by 
Dr. Cunningham. To represent me therefore as holding ‘ that 
when we possess Ricardo’s theory of rent we know the inner 
working of the determination of rent in all ages,’ is as though 
an engineer had urged that coal in gaseous mines should be 
riven by plugs of quicklime expanded by water, and a critic had 
represented him as suggesting that it should be done by mere 
jets of water.* 

1 P. 87, footnote. 

2 Dr. Cunningham refers us to an article in which he maintains that ‘ economics 
is not a science of “ cause’’ and effect, but a pure science like logic or geometry, where 
this conception of “ cause”’’ is not appropriate.’ I hold on the contrary that economics 
is a science akin to biology, and not to logic; anc that the conception of cause and 
effect is appropriate to it. There is therefore no common ground for the discussion of 
what the methods of economics ought to be, and I confine myself to observing that 
he is mistaken as to what my method is. 

3 See also the latter half of Principles, I. ii. § 2. 

4 In an article on What did our Forefathers mean by Rent? in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for February 1890, Dr. Cunningham bases a similar criticism on a like 
misquotation, saying ‘ Those who hold that Ricardo’s theory can help to supply “a 
solvent which will explain much that is unintelligible in medieval economic history,”’ 
appear to take for granted that medieval and modern rents are closely similar.’ 
And in his Presidental Address to Section F. of the British Association in 1891, he 
referred his hearers to that article with the suggestions that what I said on this 
subject was ‘meant as a sort of scientific witticism,’ and that I was ‘ making a joke.’ 
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I will venture to trespass on the patience of the reader by 
explaining my position on this subject rather fully. I long held 
the somewhat extreme views which were once common in 
historical literature as to the habits of thought and action of 
the rural classes in primitive times. I thought that the sway 
of custom was then practically absolute in many relations of 
life; and I looked on the facts of custom as generally ultimate, 
and incapable of being analysed and explained. I have not 
departed very far from this position, and I still think it is in a 
great measure true. But lately some historians of nedizeval times 
have assigned to custom a rather narrower scope and a rather 
sreater pliability than before.! I believe that such a movement 
might easily be pushed too far; but that it is proceeding on the 
right lines, and that, pursued cautiously and with moderation, it 
may add much to our knowledge. The chief object of what little 
I have said on the subject was to make one suggestion which | 
hoped might possibly be of use to those whose knowledge of 
medieval history is greater than mine ; and who desire as far as 
possible to trace to their roots in human nature the causes that 
have made skecessive customs grow, change, and decay under 
the varying circumstances of time and place, and with the cease- 
less development of social and political conditions, of trade and 
the arts of production. 

My starting point was in the teaching of Sir Henry Maine 
and others that, since people brought up under the influence of 
custom have habits of mind not like ours, they are, for that very 
reason, able to persuade themselves that they are adhering to 
custom, when they are really modifying it. They adopt different 
means for attaining their ends from those which we do, and 
are not nearly as conscious of what they are doing. But I 
believe that the desire to do what is best for oneself is seldom 
wholly absent from human nature. Habit and prescription do 
indeed prevent many kinds of original individual action from 
being thought of at all, and they prohibit others: but there 
always remains a fringe of debatable ground im which a 
pushing character can assert itself. Those who know best the 
rural districts of England, or parts of the Continent or of India 
in which the medieval tone lingers most, recognise the most 
fully how under a very still surface there may be running many 
keen little pursuits of private gain; and they tell quaint stories 


1 Among the most recent instances of this tendency are Prof. Vinogradofi’s 
Villainage in England and Prof. Ashley’s Introduction to M. Coulanges’ Origin of 
Property in Land. 
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of sly devices for getting the best of one’s neighbours even in the 
quietest corners of the world. The very quiet affords time and 
opportunity for elaborate manceuvring in small matters. 

To hold this is quite consistent with the belief that in 
backward times and places there are many rights and dues which 
are, for a while at least, as rigidly fixed by custom as they could 
be by a modern law or a contract made out on stamped parch- 
ment. Primitive land tenures ‘depend on general under- 
standings,’ and these in so far as they are capable of being ex- 
pressed in modern business language, are generally to the 
effect that ‘the ownership of land is vested not in an indi- 
vidual but in a firm, of which one member or members 
is the sleeping partner, and another member or group . . 
is the working partner ... When the sleeping partner 
is restrained by law, or custom which has the force of law, 
from turning the cultivator out of his holding by an arbitrary 
increase of the payments exacted from him or by any other 
means ... the payment made by the working partner is not 
a rent at all, but is that fixed sum or that part of the proceeds 
which the constitution of the firm binds him to pay.’! 

If then all the conditions of social life remained stationary 
and free from external disturbances, the divisions between the part- 
ners might long remain as independent of the theory of rent,as the 
division of the profits between the debenture and the share holders 
of a modern railway is of the theory of monopolies. But in fact 
custom is more or less plastic; and the theory of rent often gives 
the upper limit to the exactions which can be forced from the 
actual cultivator by a superior holder, who is in a strong position 
and is not effectively controlled by the supreme holder, the ruler 
of the land. When this limit is not nearly reached, an arbitrary 
increase of dues is indeed simply a tax; while English officials, 
who exercise full power under a sense of duty towards the people, 
when they have to fix ‘ rents’ in a new district in the North, or 
at a periodical revision in the South, are consciously governed by 
such considerations as are discussed in economic textbooks under 

1 From the first section of my chapter on Land Tenure, The picture of 
Medieval England which I had before my mind when writing this chapter resembled 
iv its broad outlines that which is presented in Professor Vinogradoff’s fascinating 
Villainage in England. I had indeed learnt something orally from his broad know- 
ledge and clear insight, just at the time when I was most intent on the bearings of 
Indian experience on medieval tenures. I was then teaching Indian cadets at 
Oxford, as Richard Jones had done at Haileybury. Jones’ book was one of the first 
on economics that I came across, and his suggestive teaching as to the contrast 


between Medieval and Indian tenures on the one hand and modern English on the 
other, gave a direction to a good deal of my subsequent reading. 
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both the heads of ‘Rent’ and ‘ Taxation.’! Most of the native 
land holders, on the other hand, like those in Medieval Europe, 
make no formal analysis : but occasionally it happens to some of 
them to have to consider whether the necessities of the tenants, 
with their existing habits, leave a surplus out of which they 
could (with sufficient pressure) meet increased claims, direct or 
indirect. And whenever this is the case, they offer unconscious 
illustrations of the law of rent ; just as the expert cricketer fielding 
at slip, or the sailor bringing up his craft neatly to her buoy, does 
of the laws of mechanics. 

But there is a difficulty. The more primitive the people, the 
slower and slighter, the less obtrusive and the more ‘ subterranean ° 
are the currents of change; they do not obtrude themselves in the 
records of distant times, and they cannot always easily be brought 
to light without a clue where to search for them. The geologist 
studies the subterranean waters of his own country on the spot ; he 
analyses their causes, and finds out the mechanical and chemical 
conditions by which their paths have been directed. Equipped 
with this reasoned experience, he comes with a great advantage to 
the obscure-questions suggested by the slender records of travellers 
in a new country, when they tell of lakes with no exit, and of 
rivers rising from the ground. Now my only suggestion was that 
the economic historian should in hke manner explore con- 
temporary customs on the spot ; and that, aided in like manner by 
modern analysis, he should use his knowledge to guide him 
in searching the slender records of mediwval customs for sub- 
terranean channels of change : we can examine and cross-examine 
the living, but not the dead. Whether the suggestion is a fruitful 
one, time alone can show. But it is clearly not of the same 
character as Dr. Cunningham supposed it to be, when once and 
again he omitted as immaterial the middle words of the sentence 
which he quoted.” 


1 Compare a foot-note in the chapter on Land Tenure (p. 685 of 2nd edition of my 
Principles). Some aspects of the question were brought before the readers of this 
Journal last September in Mr. Goodrich’s interesting article on Land Revenue in 
Madras. 

2 Some of the points on which Indian experience seems to be suggestive are :— 
i. The modes in which custom may be evaded without being openly broken ; 
ii. The real vagueness and elasticity of some classes of customary rights, 
which at first sight appear definite and rigid; iii. The tendency of even well-in- 
formed observers to take little account of exceptions to the rule that dues and 
other payments are fixed by custom; though when asked to enumerate the cases 
that really conform to the rule, they find that in the aggregate these are less im- 
portant than those that do not conform; iv. The wide area covered in the course of 
a few generations by causes that forcibly disturb social and economic conditions ; 
such as famine, pestilence, war, civil commotion, the migration of courts, the rise 
and fall or change of abode of leading families, the migration of industries, etc. 
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This misapprehension of the aim and the substance of what 
I have said on the subject of rent is however only partly to be 
accounted for by his having read it hastily. Some misunderstand- 
ing would have been almost necessarily caused by the fact that 
Ricardo’s teachings on rent do not appear to him to have the same 
general import as they do tome. For I regard them as containing 
a living principle applicable, with proper modifications, to the 
income derived from almost every variety of Differential Advantage 
for production ; and applicable also under almost every variety of 
rights as to property, dues, and freedom of action, whether those 
rights be upheld by law or by custom: while he regards them 
as applicable only to the rents of farms from which ‘all the corn 
is taken to one market.’ ! 

To begin with, though the matter is not of great importance, 
it seems doubtful whether, as a matter of history, this particular 
case ever occurred to Ricardo at all: for there was little corre- 
sponding to it in the circumstances in which he lived. Even now 
when modern machinery has centralized the milling trade, the 
accounts of farmers when they claim to be assessed to the income 
tax under Schedule D (instead of B), are a good deal com- 
plicated by their domestic consumption of farm produce. And in 
Ricardo’s time corn was commonly taken to local mills; and 
much of what was consumed by the agricultural classes, an 
appreciable part of the whole crop of the country, never went to 
market at all: and the same was true, though in a less degree, of 
mutton, wool, and other things. 

But even if this particular case ever did occur to Ricardo, it 
seems to me quite certain that he did not limit his reasonings in 
any way to it. What he did (for it is much the simplest and 
easiest, though not the only possible course) was to reckon the 
value of the produce as that which it would have fetched of it 
had been all sent to the same market. But this method of 
reckoning is consistent with a very broad and elastic application 
of those general principles of which the case referred to by Dr. 
Cunningham is but one special illustration.’ 


(in India inuudations and change of river beds also are important); v. The many 
various ways in which such changes as these render old customs inapplicable and 
deprive traditional rights of all exact meaning; and vi. The rapidity with which 
such disturbances pass from memory and new customs acquire prestige; though of 
course nature repairs her ravages, whether physical or moral, less rapidly in a 
Northern than in a tropical climate. 

1 In his article in Lippincott he says that Ricardo’s ‘law assumes that the 
produce of the land is taken to market,’ the word ‘ one’ being omitted. 

2 The term ‘subsistence farming’ has several senses: I hold that in some the 
theory is directly applicable to it, in others hardly at all. Even when so little 
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The belief that the Classical theory of rent is bound down 
to that case has I think never been entertained by those 
who hold that Ricardo’s principles of analysis, however in- 
completely developed at present, and however inadequate as 
yet for the very difficult tasks with which they have to deal, have 
done much already and will do more hereafter to help us to 
understand economic facts. If in my own small way I have on 
the one hand endeavoured to indicate how the general scope of 
the theory may be extended, I have striven on the other hand with 
no less care to show how inapplicable is the rigid letter of the 
theory even to the case of so-called competition rents in modern 
England, unless account is taken of a great variety of delicate 
and intricate side-issues and modifying causes. 

In comparison with this difference of opinion as to the 
general import of Ricardo’s teachings as to Rent, it is a matter of 
small significance that I am unable to follow Dr. Cunningham's 
application of them to particular problems. He says that according 
to Ricardo the diminished area of corn-growing in the Tudor times 
ought to have synchronized with a fall, and not a rise, in money 
rents. [hotdon the contrary that Ricardo’s teachings show, firstly, 
that the influx of silver in the Tudor times would have caused a rise 
in money rents, even though other causes might have been tending 
slightly to depress real rents : secondly, that a diminution in thearea 
of corn-growing might be due to any of several causes ; and that if 
due to some of thesecauses,it would result in a rise; ifdue to others, 
in a fall of real rents: and thirdly, that the particular cause which 
was the most prominent at the time, viz. a diversion of land from 
corn-growing to meet the new demand for wool, would produce 
a twofold rise in real rents. For it would necessitate more intensive 
cultivation, and thus diminish the return to the marginal dose of 
labour and capital and therefore raise the value of, each quarter of 
corn ; and this in its turn would enable a smaller quantity of corn to 
suftice to remunerate the farmer for every other dose of labour and 
capital ; and therefore a larger corn-surplus, or corn-rent, would 
remain for the landlord.! I believe this reasoning to be a well- 
of the produce is taken to market that there is no true market price, the general 
principles of Ricardian analysis can often be applied without using the term ‘ market 
price.’ But in some cases and especially those in which the terms of partnership 
between the different holders of the land are ‘ fixed and unalterable, the theory of 
rent has but little direct application,’ as I have said before. 

1 Thus the rise in money rent to be expected under Ricardo’s theory, as I hold 
it, is threefold in all. And I had always supposed that what needs explanation in 
the history of rents during this period is not the fact that some of them rose much, 


but the fact that others did not so rise. A good deal has been written to account 
for this latter fact ; but I doubt whether we yet know all the causes of it. 
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known example of that set of doctrines which economists have 
in their minds when they speak of Ricardo’s characteristic 
teachings as to rent. 

I will now pass to Dr. Cunningham’s minor points and take 
them in his order. 

1. In the great empires and high civilizations of Athens and 
Rome, the machinery of commerce was of course highly developed : 
but the sentence which describes how the Greeks failed to anti- 
cipate modern economic problems, refers specially to those 
problems mentioned at the beginning of this paper, which are 
concerned with the life of the workers rather than the machinery 
of commerce. 

With regard to the business character of the Romans, I say in 
the second edition :—‘ They were strong and daring, steady of 
purpose, and abundant of resource: they had in constant use all 
the faculties that are required for business enterprise ; though as 
a rule they preferred to give themselves to war and_ politics. 
Singularly free from the restraints of custom, they shaped 
their own life for themselves with a deliberate choice that had 
never been known before: in fact, partly in consequence of the 
unity of the imperial power and the wide diffusion of the 
Roman language, there was in some important respects more 
freedom of commerce and of movement throughout the civilized 
world in the days of the Roman Empire than even now.’? The last 


! Tt runs, ‘The Greeks were more modern in many respects than the peoples of 
Medieval Europe, and in some respects were even in advance of our own time. But 
they did not attain to the conception of man as man; they regarded slavery as an 
ordinance of nature ; they tolerated agriculture, but they looked on all other industries 
as involving degradation ; and modern economic problems were unknown to them.’ 
Principles, p. 18. The same phrase however occurred on p. 16, with only a slight 
indication in the preceding paragraph that there was a special reference to ‘ Methods 
of Industry.’ 

* P. 20. In the first edition the middle of the passage was slightly different and 
spoke of the withdrawal of the leading Romans under the Empire from business. I 
was warned that this might be thought to introduce controversial matter ; and, as it 
was not essential to my purpose, I softened it. But I think it was true as it stood. 
The wealth of individual Romans has always been notorious; it has only recently 
been surpassed in England and America, and as there were no stock-exchange 
securities then, a rich man could not easily keep his wealth together without taking 
some sort of part in its management. But most of it had its origin in the adminis- 
tration of the Provinces; it was dug out with the sword and not the spade. The 
Senators were ‘in fact as well as in law’ confined in the main to agriculture and 
allied businesses, among which may be reckoned quarrying, brick, lime and pottery 
making, and soon. The Equites were often pushing and ‘smart’ in financial and 
other businesses. But even they owed much of their wealth to farming the taxes, 
and other political work, while—the most significant fact of all—the richest of them 
were personal favourites of the Emperor. Rome’s trade consisted of imports 
with scarcely any exports; and bore but a partial resemblance as regards mere 
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lines indicate sufficiently for the purpose of this particular 
chapter the existence of a highly organized machinery of com- 
merce. 

The notion that the Greeks and Romans were almost as 
modern in economic matters as in others is not a new one; a 
long while ago I studied it with a good deal of interest, and a 
rather strong hope that I might think it true. But I could not 
find what I wanted. For, though their economic analysis 
and theory was often lighted up by flashes of brilliant insight, 
and elevated by a philosophic perception that wealth is not 
an end but a means to the higher life of the (full free) citizen ; 
yet it seemed to me not to be free from the same kind of 
weakness as has been found in their physical science. I thought 
that it was not really modern, as regards scientific method; and 
that the tone in which those who bore the brunt of industrial 
work were spoken of, was very far removed from us.! 

The power of wealth at Rome was great; the highest educa- 

CoD oD 

tion was occasionally given to slaves as a matter of business ; 
and there were some apparent resemblances between the relations 
of labour amd capital there and in modern England; but they 
seem to me to be generally superficial only and not real. This 
however belongs to a class of questions on which there will 
always be some differences of opinion ; and perhaps I should have 
expressed my own with more reserve. I will add that much in 
Cairnes’ Slave Power might have been taken with little change 
from Mommsen; but this seems to prove not that Rome 
did care, but that the Slave States did not care much for the 
modern economic problems to which I have specially referred. 

2. As regards medieval free cities, I do not hold the opinions 
Dr. Cunningham attributes to me, and I cannot guess why he 
supposes I do.” 
machinery, and scarcely any real resemblance as regards its influences on the 
character of the people, to the trade of Venice or Florence or Bruges, based as that 
was on manufactures in which the leading citizens took a worthy pride. I have not 
access to Mommsen’s History just now. But I am sure I should not regard the 
passages, to which Dr. Cunningham refers on p. 495, as inconsistent with my 
opinions as to Roman business and industry. For when forming those opinions, I 
knew Mommsen’s economic chapters almost by heart; aud I read them again when 
writing the passage now under discussion. 

1 Had this been otherwise classical thoughts might have exerted more influence 
for good on medieval economics, and the condition of the industrial classes might 
have been nruch higher than it is. See Principles, I. iv., $1. 

2 The sentence which he quotes from my Elements (where, by the way, the refer- 
ence to the medieval towns is compressed into a short paragraph) has no meaning 
by itself. Its first words are, ‘This modern view ’ ; which is explained in the preceding 
sentence as the notion that the ‘ well-being of the industrial classes . .. is an im- 
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3. As to his third point, his criticism turns mainly on the word 
‘sheep’ which he has introduced into his citation of a sentence of 
mine. The original runs: ‘Thus the English large farm was 
the forerunner of the English factory in the same way as the 
English archer was the forerunner of the skill of the English 
artisan.’ The English farm did not ‘ introduce’ the factory, any 
more than archery introduced artisan work: but in each case 
character and habits formed by success in one occupation lead to 
a similar success in another.! 

4. As to his fourth point, I have not much ground for com- 
plaint ; for I must have omitted some words, or the copyist must 
have made some slip in the sentence, which speaks of all ‘ writers 
on money before the sixteenth century.’ I did not intend to make 
a collective statement with regard to all the writers up to that 
time from the beginning of the world; I was thinking chiefly 
of those who supported the policy of the staple towns. But though 
it may not be easy to discover what that sentence did mean, the 
preceding sentence seems to express distinctly an opinion incon- 
sistent with, and thus to exclude, the particular meaning Dr. 
Cunningham has suggested.” 

5. In the footnote on p. 42 of the Principles, I have referred 


portant end in itself and not merely an important condition of political and military 
strength.’ His quotation begins with the second word of the sentence. 

1 The sentence quoted in the text is the conclusion of a rather long discussion of 
the ways in which ‘the capitalistic organization of agriculture pioneered the way 
for that of manufacture.’ The chief of them was the early conversion of labour dues 
into money payments, and the relaxation of the bonds of custom of which this was 
partly cause and partly effect ; while perhaps the next was the practice of primo- 
geniture. The tenant’s practice of borrowing from his landlord not only the land 
but also the capital invested in improvements began early, continued steadily, and 
was an important part of the movement. When the time came for a great exten- 
sion of sheep-farming, the habits already formed developed very large pastoral 
farms ; and these same habits later developed very large arable farms to meet the 
special needs of a later time. 

* The preceding sentence runs:—‘On the whole medieval opinions as to the 
relation of money to national wealth ... are to be regarded as confused, through 
want of a clear understanding of the functions of money, rather than as wrong in 
consequence of avdeliberate assumption that the increase of the net wealth of a 
nation can be effected only by an increase of the stores of the precious metals in 
her.’ By this I designed to express the fact that early writers did not 
analyse in modern fashion the notions referred to ; and the following sentence, which 
Dr. Cunningham quotes, was meant merely to qualify this by saying that assump- 
tions of the kind would be needed for a logical defence of some of their words. I 
really had in my mind men’s actions rather than their words: but the sentence does 
not say so, and I cannot defend it. When writing this chapter I happened to be 
reading the latter part of Professor Ochenkowski’s Entwickelwng, which contains 
opinions on the contrast between medieval and mercantile views as to imports and 
exports of the precious metals similar to those expressed by Dr. Cunningham (see 
especially Ochenkowski, pp. 211-3). 1 agree with them generally, but not entirely. 
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wrongly to Prof. Ochenkowski. He had spoken of ‘ industry 
showing itself as sensitive (empfindlich) about the full enjoyment 
of its freedom, and in particular as leaving those places in which 
encroachments had been made on the privileges granted by the 
Kings (‘ Rechte . . . welche durch die Konige den Stiidten gewiihrt 
wurden’’). His statement is quite explicit ; there was no room for 
a conjecture that he was alluding to the action of Gilds ; and there 
was no need to refer to the Rolls to prove that he was not. But 
unfortunately I made a note of the passage as illustrating the 
mobility of labour in the Middle Ages, which I believe to have 
been much greater than is generally supposed ; and somehow that 
note got associated in my mind with another cause of such mi- 
gration, namely, the excessive regulations of the Gilds. | 
then entered the reference under this heading without looking 
at Ochenkowski again. It was a most reprehensible piece of 
carelessness. 

But the Gilds to which I referred were those existing at the 
time; that is, chiefly Gild Merchants who persistently and with 
evil results regulated industry, and kept it within narrow and 
artificial lines... I spoke of the places where industries ‘ were 
over-regulated by the Gilds;’ but Dr. Cunningham has con- 
verted ‘ Gilds’ into ‘ Craft Gilds,’ though there is no reference in 
the note or anywhere near it to Craft Gilds; and in this case 
again his criticism turns mainly on the word which he has him- 
self inserted in my sentence. 

On the whole, then Dr. Cunningham has discovered. one 
sentence in which there has been a slip, and which is not 
defensible, even if it is intelligible ; and also one wrong reference. 
Further he and I differ in opinion as to Roman business, and 
other matters. But, speaking broadly, his criticisms proceed on 
assumptions that I hold opinions which in fact I do not hold, 
and which I believe I have not expressed ; while in several cases I 
think I have definitely expressed opposite opinions. The criticisms 
in his present papers are part of a series, all with the same general 
purport, which he has recently published.? The first were ina 
paper read before the British Association in 1889, in which he 
represented my attitude towards the main body of the historical 
school of economists as one of antagonism. I think, indeed, 

1 Mr. Gross has made the evidence of this clearer than before. See especially 


the references to Vol. IL. of his Gild Merchant given in note 3 on p. 43 of his Vol. I. 
He shows (ib. p. 114) that craft gilds did exist in the XIIth as well as the XIIIth 


centuries. 
2 References to the papers have already been given. They are: British Associa- 
v o © 
tion 1889 and 1891, Lippincott, Feb. 1890, Economic Review, Jan. 1892. 
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that the most urgent need of our age is the investigation of 
contemporary economic conditions; but my position is, and 
always has been, one of respect and gratitude to those who, 
without contemning the good work that has already been done 
in scientific analysis, have given their lives to the study of 
economic history. 

Thus his endeavours to interpret me to other people are almost 
as conspicuous for their industry as for their incorrectness. Some 
of them may be read by foreign historical economists and others 
who do not know my views at first hand; and the facts that he is 
a colleague, and was formerly (as he has just indicated) a pupil of 
mine might reasonably suggest to such readers that he could not 
fail to have entered into my point of view, to speak on full in- 
formation, and to report me accurately. For these reasons I have 
broken through my rule of not replying to criticisms. 


This breach of my rule makes me the more anxious to express 
my regret for the apparent want of due respect and attention 
which I have shown to the other criticisms of my Principles. 
Several of them derive such weight from their substance and 
from the names of those who wrote them, that I certainly ouglit 
to have made some reply to them. But in the aggregate they 
are not very much less bulky than the unwieldy Volume to which 
they refer: I do not work fast ; and if I attempted to reply as I 
should wish to do, my progress with writing my second Volume, 
which is now slow, would altogether cease. So any acknowledg- 
ments I have been able to make to my critics have been in deeds 
rather than words. I can only express briefly my thanks for the 
good will, fairness and generosity of interpretation of those who 
on the whole condemned the book, as well as of those who on the 
whole approved it. I have tried to profit by their warnings; and 
many of the changes made in the second edition are due to their 
hints. Most of these changes are in wording and in matters of 
detail ; I have modified, and tried to fortify or to make more lucid, 
the passages to which exception has been taken. But in a few 
instances the necessary changes have been on a larger scale. In 
particular the decision to bring back the study of Reut in relation 
to Cost of Production, to the place that had been originally 
designed for it in the general Theory of the Equilibrium of 
Demand and Supply, was caused by my having failed to make 
myself clear to two such able economists and such careful and 
generous critics as Professor Pierson and Professor Clark. The 
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next most important change, the further analysis of the notion of 
Marginal Cost in connection with the Law of Increasing Return, 
seemed called for by some suggestive remarks of Professor Edge- 
worth and Mr. Henry Cunynghame; and I owe much to the 
private as well as the printed suggestions of the illustrious 
Professor Wagner, and of Professor Ashley, Professor Nicholson, 
Dr. Bonar, and others. To all these I would express my thanks, 
and my regrets that I must have seemed to pass by without due 
regard many important remarks for the discussion of which I 
could not find place in the already over-weighted Principles, and 
which I have been unable to acknowledge in the ordinary way in 
special articles. 


ALFRED MARSHALL 














REVIEWS 


The Industrial and Commercial History of England. (Lectures 
delivered to the University of Oxford.) By THE LATE PROF. 


JAMES E. THoro~p RocGers, Edited by his son ARTHUR 
G. L. Rocers. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1892.) 


Tue lectures which Mr. Arthur Rogers has edited with the above 
title were delivered in Oxford in the autumn of 1888 and the spring of 
1889. Like those on the ‘ Economic Interpretation of History’ (1888), 
they are based mainly upon the information which the late Professor 
Rogers collected and printed in the first six volumes of his ‘ Agriculture 
and Prices’ and the material relating to the eighteenth century which is 
still unpublished. They therefore practically complete his comments on 
the results of his long researches. Mr. Rogers says in his Preface that 
‘although it had been his father’s intention to publish these lectures 
some day in the form of a book, they were found at his death in the 
same form as they were composed originally, with the addition of a few 
pencil notes alone. For... . he considered it advisable to repeat these 
two courses before they were finally committed to print.’ The book 
therefore appears under great disadvantages, for, in the absence of 
references to authorities, no one but Professor Rogers himself could 
adequately revise the lectures for the press. Mr. Rogers has, on the 
whole, done wisely in printing them as they were delivered. At the 
same time this course detracts somewhat from the value of the work, 
for we cannot but feel that, on revision, Professor Rogers would have 
modified some of the views which he has expressed and perhaps have 
wholly recast some chapters. Mr. Rogers indeed suggests that the pro- 
gress of economic research has ‘ disproved theories which three years 
ago were accepted by his father in common with nearly every other man 
and woman in England,’ and as an illustration of this progress he 
mentions ‘ the theory of the causes and the methods of the immigra- 
tion of agricultural labourers to London.’ On other subjects also, 
Professor Rogers would doubtless have expressed different opinions 
from those in the text, if he had revised the lectures. There is, for 
instance, much that is misleading in his treatment of gilds and 
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trade unions. In this, the latest account of his views, he still derives 
the English gilds from the Roman collegia, and trade unions from the 
vilds. There is surely a complete misconception of the part played by 
the gilds in the economy of the Middle Ages involved in the statement 
that ‘the system was so powerful and so universal that the legislature 
was wholly unable to grapple with it. It broke down under a set of 
circumstances which I have often described, and was rapidly extir- 
pated, under those new conditions,” by the law of 1563. From that 
date to 1825 the trades union was effectually proscribed, &c.’ [p. 176). 
But Professor Rogers maintains that ‘ the action of workmen in these 
combinations ’—i.e. Trade unions—‘ is economically identical ’ with that 
of the city gilds and the regulated companies, and he supports his 
objections to legislative interference with the hours of labour with the 
remark that ‘ the artisans of the Middle Ages got an eight hours day 
by their own combinations and maintained it’ till the series of great 
crimes by Henry VIII. and his successors ‘p. 159). 

Professor Rogers severely criticises the well-known passage from 
Clarendon on the ‘ peace and plenty ’ of the twelve years following the 
dissolution of 1629,—a passage which, he says, ‘is highly characteristic 
of that writer’s mendacity’ [p. 12]. He adds that, with the exception 
of the period of the great war with France (1793-1815), ‘ there was no 
period of recorded history in which the lot of the mass of Englishmen 
was more degraded, more miserable and more hopeless.’ Clarendon’s 
description is not so highly coloured as Professor Rogers’ criticism. 
The evidence, indeed, which the latter has collected in ‘ Agriculture 
and Prices’ goes far to justify Clarendon’s remarks. For if we 
interpret it in accordance with the principles which Professor Rogers 
himself suggests, it appears that, in spite of a few bad harvests, there 
was, on the whole, a marked and comparatively rapid improvement in 
the condition of the people from 1623 to 1662, and that this was, on the 
whole, more than maintained until the end of the period commented on 
in Professor Rogers’ sixth volume. The improvement followed a period 
of severe distress. There was also a considerable development of trade 
and commerce. During the twelve years on which Clarendon comments, 
commercial treaties, securing substantial advantages to England, were 
concluded with France (1629, 1632), Spain (1630), Portugal (1632), and 
Denmark (1639). In some respects, notably in the case of the treaties 
with Portugal, Cromwell’s commercial policy was the extension 
and development of that which had been inaugurated under Charles. 
Without following Clarendon, therefore, in associating with the dissolu- 
tion of 1629 an improvement in trade and commerce and the condition 
of the people, which had its root in economic causes, we can acquit 
him of deliberate misrepresentation and even acknowledge that there 
is a good deal of truth in the picture he drew. 

One cannot but regret such generalizations as those I have noticed, 
where the evidence is scanty or inconclusive. They diminish the value 
of the work both as a book of reference and for teaching purposes. 

No. 7.—VvoL. 1 M M 
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They find their way into the text-book or the popular lecture, without 
the qualifications which may be found in other parts of the original 
work; and the result of years of patient research is, so far as the 
average student or the general reader is concerned, a distorted view ot 
history. So it comes about that books which twenty-five years hence 
will be superseded or forgotten are more serviceable than these lectures 
in stimulating a genuine interest in the subject, in encouraging research, 
and in popularizing the knowledge’so obtained. But there is an ele- 
ment of permanence in the work of Professor Rogers which will 
become clearer with the lapse of time. As his books are more carefully 
studied, the character and scope of his contributions to economic history 
will be seen and his vast labours appreciated at their true worth. 
The best correctives of the crude theories of social development which, 
sometimes very erroneously, have become associated with his name, 
will be found in his own works. If his interpretations of the facts 
which he collected appear to some people to be unsound, he did not 
himself consider them final, and he constantly told his critics to 
examine the facts themselves if they objected to his views. One may 
venture to predict that many of the chapters which he has written in 
comment upon them will grow in interest andimportance. All of them 
are rich in illustrations taken from the economic history of his own 
time ; many of them deal solely with the problems, like the land question, 
which are amongst the most important of our own time. Together 
these chapters form an unrivalled picture of the nineteenth century, 
and will supply future historians with important facts which do not 
appear in blue books and state papers. Mr. Arthur Rogers would greatly 
increase the usefulness of the present volume, if in a future edition he 
contributed an introduction tracing the development of his father’s views 
and his relation to contemporary economists. It may also be suggested 
that, in revising the proofs, the manuscript should be once more care- 
fully compared with the text, and misreadings rectified. For example, 
‘restricted’ on p. 41 should obviously be ‘restored’; ‘blind’ (p. 44) 
‘combine’; ‘divided’ (p. 85) ‘derived’; ‘continued’ (p. 103) 
‘contrived ’;‘ birth’ (p. 220) ‘truth’; &e. 
Wixuiam A, 8. Hewins 


The Irish Peasant: A Sociological Study. Edited from original 
papers, by a GUARDIAN OF THE Poor. (London: Swan 


Sonnenschein & Co., 1892.) 


THE unknown author of these papers appears to have been the son 
of an Irish absentee. 
over to Ireland and become familiar with his tenants. 
study their life more closely, he occupied a cottage on his own land, 
and adopted the dress and food of the peasant. Having gained some 
skill as a mason, he set out to traverse Ireland on foot. Lodging with 
the country folk, sharing their meals, and listening to their talk, 


On succeeding to his estate he resolved to go 
In order to 
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he learnt much that cannot be found in blue-books. The fruit 
of his researches is set out in these papers which, with little literary 
art, possess the interest common to all writing that contains facts. 
They are scarcely tinged by the too general preoccupations of Irishmen, 
theology and politics. They do not enable us to judge whether the 
writer was Nationalist or Loyalist, but they prove that he was neither 
a keen Protestant nor a keen Catholic. Upon the whole, they give an 
iinpression of comparative impartiality, as well as of considerable 
knowledge,—qualities rarely combined in anything written or spoken 
about the condition of Ireland. 

The typical Irishman depicted in these pages is singularly like the 
modern Frenchman, and singularly unlike the conventional studies of 
Irish character. The patriarchal and clannish sentiment, the extrava- 
gant humour and the easy indifference familiar to readers of Carleton 
or Lever are found no longer, or found only by rare accident. The 
passion for land and the zest of accumulation are the ruling motives 
in practical life. Once owner of a farm, the Irishman is anything but 
lawless, and, although he will borrow to buy land, he hoards money 
with a parsimony almost unknown in England. So much is this the 
case that our author declares Ulster to have no advantage in point 
of realized wealth, although Ulster men may have more enterprise in 
employing theimeapital. As in France, prudence rather than love pre- 
vails in marriage. Young women are expected to have portions suit- 
able to their degree, and young men must not aspire to maidens richer 
than themselves. Irish agriculture the writer discusses like a man 
who knows what he is talking about. He ignores the pig, which, instead 
of paying the rent, is more than twice outnumbered by the horned 
cattle. Cattle and horses are the true agricultural wealth of Ireland, 
but the state of breeding is unsatisfactory. Flax is less and less grown. 
It is an uncertain and exhausting crop, and the water in which it is 
steeped poisons the rivers. Orchards and market gardens are extremely 
rare, and might be multiplied with great advantage. The main needs 
of the people are better roads, better houses for agricultural labourers, 
and better education. The roads, according to our author, are costly 
and ill kept, even in the better part of Ulster, and lie implies that the 
constitution of the local authorities is answerable for this defect. The 
houses of the labourers, with some exceptions for Ulster, are generally 
bad, and nowhere worse than in the fertile and _ thinly-peopled 
grazing districts. The Acts passed for the benefit of the labourers have 
been rarely applied by the Boards of Guardians. Lastly, the state of 
education is deplorable. Irish parents, the writer says, do not suffi- 
ciently value education ; and this, if correct, is the more to be regretted, 
as it could not formerly have been said of even the poor in Ireland. 
Mixed schools become fewer and fewer, and separate schools for 
different creeds are multiplied far beyond the wants or resources of the 
country. The consequence is that the buildings are usually bad, and 
the teachers usually ill-paid. The means of educating being imperfect, 
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education makes no progress, whilst the separation of children of 
different creeds, inflames sectarian animosity. 

In one or two points these papers have hardly been brought down 
to date. Thus the Acts for assisting tenants to buy their farms are 
mentioned with warm approval, yet the London companies which have 
nearly all sold their land under those Acts, are included among the great 
landlords of Ireland. Such oversights are blemishes in a work which 
describes social facts in a country undergoing rapid and continuous 


change. F. C. Montacur 


The Journal of the Society for the Study of Social Ethics. Vol. 1., 
No. 1, edited by Mr. K. FrrmMincer. (James Parker & Co., 
Oxford, 1892.) 

‘Hawks should not pike out hawks’ een,’ and those who write 
for periodicals have no business to grumble because new periodicals 
appear. Otherwise the reviewer might question whether any adequate 
result is gained by the labour necessary to produce this journal. Every 
addition to the bulk of printed matter now extant is primd facie an 
evil. Fragmentary discussions of complex questions are already too 
numerous to make us wish for more. Young men of talent may often 
feel themselves tied by premature publication to maintain theories 
which in the course of nature they have outgrown. The character of 
the journal now before us is that of earnest and clever youth. Mr. 
Firminger tells us that ‘social work is on all sides being ‘“ cribbed 
cabined and confined”’ by apathy, pessimism of the people, and the 
godless respectability of optimism of those in high places.’ Without 
ascribing godliness to those in high places (which would be a breach 
of democratic etiquette), we venture to think that they are bidding 
against each other for the support of social reformers with all the zeal 
that interest can inspire. The pessimism of the people, so far as we 
can judge from the speeches and newspaper articles which are said to 
express their feelings, appears to relate exclusively to the moral 
character of the middle and upper classes. Youthful ardour, however, 
is more to be admired and envied than to be made matter for carping. 
The contents of the journal would be more readable were not a fourth 
part of it taken up with the proceedings of the society, in fact with 
minutes, which are too much condensed to be digestible. Among the 
articles is a brisk attack on Maine’s Popular Government by Mr. Knox 
Johnson, a sensible defence of ethical introspection by Mr. Gibson, and 
a sketch of the early history of socialism by the editor. 

I. C. MontaGuE 


Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. INGuis 
PauGRAVE, F.R.S. Parts I. and II]. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue Dictionary maintains, as it continues, the high level at which 

it started. We cannot attempt in a paragraph to notice all the merits 
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of the different writers. Not even Homer brings forward all his Greeks 
at once, but makes one the hero of the third, another of the fifth 
hook ; so upon the present occasion, without disparagement to the 
rest of the staff we shall confine ourselves to noticing the excellence of 
a particular set of articles—Mr. Bonar’s biographies of Bentham, 
Chalmers, Cobden, and other publicists. He brings the main results 
of each life most artistically into focus ; and assists those who wish to 
scrutinize the details by a complete apparatus of references. 

Taking a general view of the dictionary, one may attribute to it 
two qualities which are particularly appropriate to a dictionary, 
and to one whose subject is political economy, namely, terseness and a 
judicial character. It must have required great firmness in the editor 
to restrain within due proportions each specialist overflowing with 
the importance of his particular subject. To the advantage of brevity 
has been added that of variety by the original and commendable 
practice of allowing a debateable subject to be considered by two (or 
nore) writers from different points of view. In short Mr. Palgrave may 
be congratulated on fulfilling the aim which he proposed ‘to place in 
the hands of the reader brief, carefully arranged, and well-digested 
statements which may assist him in the interpretation of authorities 
and in the forsaation of independent opinions.’ It might be argued 
that the advantages proposed would have been more fully realised if 
the direction of the work had been in the hands of a committee rather 
than an individual. However that may be, the organisation of Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary will remain a monument of what may be accom- 
plished by individual initiative and energy. F. Y. EpGEWorRTH 


The Call for Currency Reform, and Mr. Goschen’s Response. 
By G. H. Dick and Jas. Mavor. (Effingham Wilson, 1892.) 


TuIs is a very useful pamphlet, from its clear summary of recent 
events and statement of the situation generally, as well as from its 
sensible comments on the proposal of the late Chancellor of the 
Kixchequer. The ‘call for currency reform’ is (shortly) the appeal 
of the man of business and the professor for such joint inter- 
national action in regard to the coinage of silver as will prevent the 
excessive fluctuations in its value that now demoralize trade, especially 
trade with the East. The steadying of silver is connected, not 
remotely, with the second reform discussed in this pamphlet, the 
securing of a strong metallic reserve in the Bank of England. Mr. 
Goschen’s proposals (in their modified form, as presented in the 
letter to the Governor of the Bank of England, December 1891) are 
described as essentially in need of supplement, the supplement of his 
earlier suggestions (not pressed but not retracted by him) about a 
silver reserve and international action in regard to silver currency. 
Otherwise Messrs. Mavor and Dick consider that his scheme would 
‘intensify the pressure on gold and increase the difficulties of monetary 
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reform’ (p. 28). *The money would be drawn to the centre only 
to be seattered to the circumference’ (p. 27). This is not obvious. 
The five millions of one pound notes issued on securities, as dis- 
tinguished from the twenty millions issued against gold (to take the 
example given), would be a gain to the banking reserve of the Bank of 
England. This is implied in Mr. Goschen’s letter to Mr. Samuel 
Montagu (January, 1892); and in any case we could hardly suppose, 
when the whole intention of the scheme is to increase the reserve 
of the banking department, that the Bank would be allowed to 
disperse the gold got for the said five millions in any way it chose. 
JaMES Bonar 


Ll Diritto Pubblico nei Sistemi Finanziarii. By C. A. CONIGLIANI. 
(Bologna, 1892.) 


In studying financial institutions it is essential to bear in mind that 
they have other aspects than the economic one. Roscher’s proposition 
that each economic system has a corresponding legal system as its back- 
ground holds good of the public economy, and even for the economist 
the examination of the several jural phases of the State’s financial 
action is of interest. In brief outline Dr. Conigliani traces the several 
steps by which existing ideas on the law of the budget have been 
evolved. From the ‘ patrimonial’ state, where no idea of general utility 
exists and the sole law is the ruler’s will (p. 7), the modern constitutional 
system has been gradually reached. Classical antiquity, feudalism, 
the Italian Communes, and England since the Restoration are types of 
the stages by which the existing situation has been attained ; and this 
juridical development is traceable both in respect to expenditure and 
revenue, 

Though admitting the great and obvious advantages of the present 
jural conception in respect to finance, the author adds a word of 
warning. Instead of the old privileges of individuals or political classes, 
may we not have a tyranny of the classes that are economically 
strongest ? That such a result may happen can hardly be denied, but 
it seems that the greatest danger in modern finance is not the intelligent 
pursuit of its interest by the strongest class: it is rather the disposition 
to be led astray by ‘the illusions of self-interest ill-understood’ that is 
equally disastrous to every section of the society affected. The true 
remedy for errors of this kind is only to be found in the costly teaching 
of experience, which is best supplied under the modern legal and 
constitutional system. C. F. BasTaBLe 


Beitriige zur Wahrungsfrage in CEsterreich-Ungarn. Von C. 
MENGER. (Jena, 1892.) 
In this essay the distinguished leader of the Austrian school deals 
with the practical question of the projected reform of the Austrian 
monetary standard. After a preliminary survey of the events which 
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have led up to the present anomalous situation, the author points out 
the dangers of the existing system and then proceeds to consider the 
possible alternatives. While admitting the theoretical soundness of 
international bimetallism under certain conditions, Professor Menger 
rejects it on practical grounds and prefers a gold standard. He how- 
ever suggests the larger use of silver as token currency and in con- 
stituting bank reserves, also the employment of bank notes of smaller 
denominations and the widest use of credit expedients. By such 
means the tendency of gold to rise in value would be checked, while 
economic conditions would be adjusted to the new price level. A con- 


cluding section deals with the minor question of the best unit of 
value. C. F. BastaBLe 


English Trade and Finance, chiefly in the lith Century. By 
W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. (Methuen & Co. 1892.) 


Ix the 17th century the foundations of much of our existing 
economic system and of actual economic doctrines were laid, and Mr. 
Hewins has done good service by directing attention to some of the 
more noticeable manifestations of the period. With commendable 
courage he hasdeparted from the beaten track so dear to compilers of 
‘extension’ manuals and has given instead a number of original 
inquiries, at first sight somewhat disconnected, but really bound 
together by a definite conception respecting the course of economic 
development. In opposition to much that is fashionable with 
exponents of economic history, he shows that restriction was as evil 
and as much the result of anti-social feelings two hundred and fifty 
The monopoly of the privileged company was, 


years ago as it is now. 
In a like 


in the main, a hindrance, not a benefit to English trade. 
spirit, instead of regarding the Industrial Revolution and its product, 
the Factory system, as the sources of injury to the labourers, he dwells 
on the evils of the older system as it stood in the 17th century. 

These general views find abundant illustration in the history of the 
trading companies (chapter III.) and in the description of the position 
of various classes of workers (chapter 1V.). Thus it is clearly shown 
that all through the Stuart reigns there was a constant struggle on the 
part of the independent traders—the ‘ interlopers ’—to break down the 
restrictive privileges that hampered almost every part of English 
commerce. Whatever justification there may have been for the 
creation of these favoured companies, there could be none for pro- 
longing their existence beyond the time when foreign trade was firmly 
established, and yet even the regulated companies in several cases held 
their ground till the time of Adam Smith, who could not refrain from 
complimenting them on their uselessness. The joint-stock companies 
with exclusive privileges had a still longer existence, and with respect 
to the East India Companies in particular Mr. Hewins’ account 


(pp. 55-72) is full and instructive. His narrative amply bears out his 
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conclusion that ‘State interference with trade has generally meant 
class legislation and favour shewn to one section of the community at 
the expense of others’ (p. 73). 

That the industrial system was by no means perfect is established 
by evidence as to low wages, irregularity of employment, the truck 
system, the employment of women and children, and the power of the 
middleman. On the last point Mr. Hewins speaks very plainly. ‘ In 
the 17th century the dealer or the factor was master of the lives and 
fortunes of the working classes. He had them completely in his 
power. If they refused to accept his terms, he could break the connec- 
tion to which they looked for their subsistence. . . He might coerce the 
workers into accepting goods they did not want in lieu of money 
wages; and, after keeping them at starvation point, he might have 
them whipped or set in the stocks for embezzling cloth or other goods 
entrusted to them’ (p. 111). We need not therefore be surprised to 
hear that ‘it is in the highest degree improbable that the industrial 
system which has been gradually superseded in the last 150 years ever 
had those pleasing characteristics which have been attributed to it’ 
(p. 125)—a conclusion which is supported by very strong evidence. 

The concluding chapter deals with the commercial policy of the 
18th century as exhibited in its treaties, three of which are selected for 
special consideration. In the Introduction some of the economic 
theories and controversies of the 17th century are noticed, more 
particularly the dispute between Messelden and Malynes, known to 
most students from the account given by Richard Jones. Though both 
these sections lie somewhat apart from the main subject of the book, 
they are exceedingly interesting in themselves and further give rise to 
the hope that we may look forward to a more elaborate account of 
both the practice and theory of the 17th and 18th centuries at Mr. 
Hewins’ hands. C. F. BastasBue 


Ix the Prussian Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen for March-April, there 
is a long article by Gustav Cohn, the well-known author of Untersu- 
chungen tiber die Englische Hisenbahnpolitik, entitled ‘ English Railway 
Servants’ Hours of Labour.’ Much the most interesting fact about 
the article is that it should have been necessary to go to Germany for 
it. For assuredly no English economist would claim to possess Cohn’s 
minute acquaintance with the past history of this question. But on 
that point I have spoken at length elsewhere in this journal. It is also 
remarkable that Cohn, who is a strong believer in the State manage- 
ment of railways, while producing much evidence from the report of the 
House of Commons Committee of last session to show that matters are 
very far wrong in England, does not even hint at the existence of any 
evidence to prove that matters are better on the State railways of 
Germany. For if in Germany,a country where the hours of work in most 
trades are undeniably a good deal longer than here, the hours of railway 
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servants are markedly shorter than in England, the difference might 
fairly be claimed as among the advantages of State management. The 
tone of the article throughout is one of strong sympathy with the 
demand for active Government interference, though the author fears 
that there is small hope of this at present owing to the lack of unanimity 
among the workers themselves. But he rejoices to think that he sees 
more especially in the composition and the proceedings of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee signs that the pressure of the new democracy will 
break down eve long the resistance of the English railway companies to 
State interference. Meanwhile it is perhaps this disappointment with 
the slowness of the process that makes him something less than just 
to the existing management. He complains of the ‘ narrow economic 
and socio-political point of view ;’ of the ‘usually scanty education ’ 
of the directors and managers. This led them, in giving evidence, to 
involve themselves in ‘ discreditable contradictions,’ of which they were 
‘convicted by the superior intelligence of the labour M.P.’s on the Com- 
inittee.’ They could only, he declares, cut a respectable figure ‘ as long 
as a railway representative on the Committee questioned them, and 
they answered like parrots.’ Of one English institution at least Cohn is a 
fervent admirer. He knows no printed matter which is ‘ outwardly so 
repulsive, butsvhich offers so rich and satisfying a feast to those who 
have the patience to go beyond the outside,’ as the English Blue-book 
of evidence, ‘ teeming with actuality and possessing the over-powering 
charm of truth to life.’ For twenty years, he plaintively says, when- 
ever the occasion has arisen he has begged for a similar enquiry in 
Germany; and instead ‘in favourable cases there has appeared 
one of the well-known products of bureaucratic industry.’ So after all 
there are some advantages in a country where we are not all State 
officials. 
W. M. AcwortH 


To THE Epitor oF THE Economic Journal. 
WHEN reading the article of Mr. J. G. Brooks in the last number of the Economic 
Journal, I was surprised to find a quotation of my name (p. 314) supporting the 
rather melancholy view held by Mr. Brooks of the working of the German labourers’ 
insurance legislation. Mr. Brooks makes me say that the attitude of the propertied 
classes is such as to make this common sympathy of the labour class with each 
other, right or wrong, perfectly natural, and this common sympathy means, in Mr. 
Brooks’ opinion, that the class feeling of the German workmen makes impossible the 
necessary remedies against malingering. Now, I never have uttered this view either 
in print or orally, nor have I ever held such a view. When Mr. Brooks had an 
interview with me at my house in Gottingen, in August, 1891, he asked my opinion 
on such things as these, but my answer was a different one. I told him that the 
social democratic party is still the only important labourers’ party in German politics, 
and that as long as there exists no other (i.e. more moderate) labourers’ party, German 
working men will be influenced by their views. One of the social democratic views 
is, according to Mr. Brooks, the sympathy—in the words of his article—for 
the man or the woman who (by malingering) tries to get a little of the much that 
already belongs to him. ButI do not think it just to make the attitude of the pro- 
pertied classes responsible for such a view. 
Yours very truly 
G. COHN 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE INSUFFICIENCY OF OUR CASH RESERVES AND OF OUR 
CENTRAL STOCK OF GOLD. 


Unver this title Mr. Goschen re-published his Leeds speech. In 
the March number of the Hconomic Journal Professor Foxwell has a 
note entitled ‘Mr. Goschen’s Currency Proposals,’ in which he truly 
says that ‘ Mr. Goschen’s main purpose is connected not so much with 
currency as with banking.’ I have in another place! attempted an 
examination of the grave national question of Bankers’ Reserves, and 
I now desire to continue that discussion. Laments have been raised 
because of the apparent apathy and indifference of bankers, and be- 
cause, though the labourers in the field have been many and ingenious, 
yet the crop of results has been a very little one. 

It is at least probable that Mr. Goschen’s treatment of the matter 
is in part responsible for this failure. The questions he raised at 
Leeds were three—‘the inadequacy of our bankers’ reserves, the 
insufficiency of our central stock of gold, and £1 notes.’ 

The first is a question of proportion—a banker’s question. 

The second and the third are linked together so as to raise some of 
the most debatable problems of currency and credit. 

£1 notes are to be a means by which the central stock of gold is 
to be increased, and a sort of perpetual automatic self-suspensory 
action of Peel’s Act inaugurated. The question of the inadequacy of 
our cash reserves is the greatest of these three, and one which has no 
necessary connection with currency, but it has been allowed to sink 
into a secondary place. Here, it seems to me, is the root of the mis- 
chief. Peel’s Act, mono-metallism, bi-metallism, the international 
gold market, the right of private issue-—in short, the currency question 
in all its hideousness, like a never ending nightmare, has been invoked 
and bars the way. Bankers’ reserves have little to do with the 
currency question—they are a matter of proportion. Bankers in 

i «Bank Reserves, the Central Stock of Gold, and £1 Notes,’ Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society, 1891-92. 
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England do not make, but deal in money. The banking question is 
this, Do bankers as a body keep sufficient unemployed cash to ensure 
their own and the national safety? The basis of banking contracts is 
to repay on demand a sum in legal tenders. We need not stay to 
inquire what is cash. The state settles that question, and it would be 
no answer to an official receiver asking curiously the cause of failure to 
say ‘ We did not keep a reserve because we were much interested in 
the question, Should notes be issued solely against bullion, or should 
they be issued partly against securities ?’ 

For bankers, for the public, for the nation the question of bankers’ 
reserves is narrowed down to one of quantity. It is a matter of 
administration, prudent or imprudent,—safe or unsafe. Are our cash 
reserves adequate in quantity or are they not? We want, if it be 
possible, to settle this comparatively simple point. Mr. Goschen 
answered the question at Leeds. He brought forward prominently, 
he reiterated in his speech again and again in strong general terms, 
his conviction that the banking reserves of the country were 
inadequate. 

‘You do not keep sufficient loose cash,’ is the burden of the speech. 
‘ Keep more cash unemployed’ is the whole contention. This, I repeat, 
isto my mind the most important of Mr. Goschen’s contentions. He 
placed before the nation a statement of what he believed to be fact. His 
case was provable or disprovable. If provable—to demonstrate the accu- 
racy of his statement was to fix responsibility. Most men give a vague 
general assent to his proposition—they are all willing that their neigh- 
bours should treat it as proved. If I may with propriety use the illus- 
tration, Mr. Goschen made counsel’s opening speech and then called no 
witnesses. An effective public opinion cannot so be formed. We have 
to displace a traditional belief in an existing system. The English 
money market relies in the last resort on the Bank of England. The 
first thing to do was to prove to bankers that the old order had 
become dangerous, and that they must take up new responsibilities. 

Mr. Goschen had much in his favour. The ground was prepared 
for him, and he was supported by the public declarations of the 
Governor of the Bank. I soberly repéat the suggestion that a select 
committee of the House of Commons on the banking question would 
be of great practical use. Mr. Lidderdale would, no doubt, explain to 
such a committee the course of the Baring crisis, the attitude of 
bankers and the amount of their preparedness to meet stormy times, 
and his reasons for believing that legislation alone would do little to 
secure safety, unless each bank in its degree recognised its responsibility 
for the maintenance of a sufficient national reserve. This statement 
of views formed in the Supreme School of Experience would be of 
permanent value to the country. Such a committee would hear also 
from the great joint stock and private bankers their opinions as to 
their individual responsibility in the matter of reserves. In my own 
mind I am keeping perfectly distinct from the currency question this 
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banking question of quantity. Such an inquiry would do one of two 
things—confirm and strengthen our faith in the present order of 
things or be the beginning of a new state of affairs. ‘It’s dogged does 
it’ in most things. There is no fame to be won by this laborious 
policy. The man who undertakes to build up a sound banking opinion 
on the matter of reserves would perform a service to the people which 
they would probably never be conscious of or understand—nevertheless 
he would deserve well of his country. There seems to be an almost 
insuperable difficulty in dissociating the banking from the currency 
question. But the distinction between the two is plain. Whatever 
the basis of legal tenders—gold, gold and securities, or gold, silver, 
and securities, or even copper, iron, and brass—if such were interna- 
tional money—for bankers it is a question of quantity. Bi-metallists 
may argue, You cannot get sufficient gold, you must therefore use gold 
and silver; and they are justified in raising the contention. It is fair 
matter of argument, but, when that great controversy is finally closed, 
how much will the position of bankers be improved, if they have failed 
to keep a larger percentage of their deposits unemployed? Herein it 
seems to me lies a grave defect in Mr. Goschen’s policy. Had he 
pressed forward this matter of bankers’ reserves, the second reserve 
would have taken its naturally humble second place. The strong and 
resolute policy of convincing the banking world would have ensured 
success. Once the responsibility accepted, there could be no going 
back. 

The fear of competition causing an undue employment of money 
need not be considered. Bank shareholders, bank depositors, bank 
managers, would learn to look for and scan the figures as the public 
now study the published returns of the Bank of England. In business 
life the impossibilities of theory are every day practised. The times are 
propitious for arguing this important question. The crisis is behind us, 
not looming in front, and criticisms of a system, which would be danger- 
ous in the electrical atmosphere of acrisis year, because they might be 
applied to individual cases, will in this quiet time be taken only as 
illustrations of a general state of affairs. Bank directors and bank 
managers would feel the moral support of an enlightened public opinion, 
if it were once brought home to them that the provision of reserves 
must be made even if it involved a loss of dividend. It is hardly reason- 
able that some should make proper provision and notall. Put plainly, 
our present system of reserve keeping amounts to this. A. has forty 
millions repayable at call, he has large capital, securities of the highest 
character, and—given time—could make them all liquid; but he has 
little cash reserve—merely a good supply of till money. His neigh- 
bours, great and small, act in precisely the same way. But suppose 
that any sudden run is made on one of these establishments, where will 
its managers go for cash? There is only one considerable store of loose 
cash and that is at the Bank of England. To that goal all roads tend. 
If the system did not exist, the man who suggested its introduction 
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would be branded madman. Nevertheless it exists, and has worked 
better than could have been expected. Unfortunately the disposition 
of some minds is to brand those who suggest change. 

The conditions under which trade and banking are carried on have 
greatly changed, and we have to determine in quiet times to what extent 
we require to adapt ourselves to our altered circumstances. Perhaps, 
if we do not recognise our true position, the keen school of disaster 
may cut the lesson in. I will now suggest some of the points to be 
considered in forming a judgment. In the first place, the gravest 
danger feared by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Lidderdale in November 1890 
was internal panic, the crippling of the bank system, a paralysis of 
trade. If Barings had failed there would have been disaster abroad as 
well. Language more decisive than that employed by Mr. Goschen 
has rarely been used by a responsible person. As an element in coming 
to a right judgment, Mr. Goschen’s declarations, familiar as they are, 
need to be quoted again. 

‘No fertile imagination could exaggerate the gravity of the crisis. 
[ doubt whether the public has thorougly realised the extent of the 
danger to which the so-called Baring crisis exposed us. You risked 
the deposition of London as the banking centre of the universe. You 
risked the supremacy of English credit. The situation would have 
been brought_home to you, if banks who held your deposits, banks on 
whom you depended for your discounts, had been crippled. . . You 
have escaped from catastrophe which would have affected every town. 
. . What is necessary to get men out of difficulty when they have under- 
taken more liabilities than they can meet is to have cash. In the case 
of foreign liabilities what you want is cash. What was developed to 
iny mind was this, that there were not sufficient banking reserves in the 
country. 

‘Here I must give utterance to a strong conviction that the banking 
reserves of the country are inadequate to the necessities of the country 
and are too small. 

‘In times of crisis reserves are essential. It is of supreme import- 
ance that all the great banks of the country, at the moment a crisis 
comes, should be able to afford relief to customers rather than feel 
at that moment bound to curtail the facilities which they are giving. 

‘It is all very well for banks to give facilities to their customers in 
good times, but a customer looks to his banker for facilities when the 
pinch comes, and if, when the pinch comes, the bank itself is obliged to 
draw on its reserves, to call in money, it disturbs all mercantile arrange- 
ments, and the bank is really not assisting the country, but is thwarting 
the interests of the banking and trading communities. If everybody 
employs money up to the hilt, there will be no unemployed money to 
come to the rescue in times of crisis. . . I say it is a false system and 
a dangerous system to rely simply upon the aid the Bank of England 
can give in a crisis. I hold that the great banking institutions are 
bound to take their share. The position of the Bank of England is 
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changed. It has-still the duty of endeavouring to meet all the necessi- 
ties of a crisis, .. . but it does not command any longer the same 
proportionate resources which it commanded in oldtimes. It is unable 
at this moment, in face of the 600 millions of deposits entrusted to 
other banks, to take the same position as in times past.’ 

It is clear that Mr. Goschen felt strongly that what was once a 
reasonable duty of the Bank of England had become too much for its 
strength. He admits, he enforces the general principle ; the extent of 
its application is only an important detail. 

Mr. Lidderdale, to whose calm and clear-headed courage the happy 
termination of the Baring crisis was due, has expressed in precise 
terms his opinion upon the inadequacy of our bank reserves. Speak- 
ing at the Mansion House he said, ‘The more I see and learn of the 
complicated and interdependent finance of this country, the more 
strongly do I feel that the one thing needful is a general recognition of 
the fact that the maintenance of a sufficient and proper reserve for 
the national wants is the concern in their various degrees of all the 
banks, and not merely of the Bank of England alone. Until that is 
recognised, I do not believe any of the improvements which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may introduce in our financial system 
will be sufficient to produce that financial stability which we all desire. 
The recognition of that fact goes to the root of financial stability. 
Until all the financial establishments of the country recognise that 
the safety of the nation depends upon their collective exertions, and 
not merely upon the exertions of one institution, it will be useless for 
us to expect that we shall escape the great fluctuations and occasional 
periods of danger to which we have too frequently been subject.’ I 
could not put so happily or more strongly the main point of contention, 
‘the responsibility of all the banks.’ It is again a question How much 
loose cash have you? We cannot forget that this is the utterance of a 
governor of the Bank of England. It may be a policy which is here 
foreshadowed. When I published! my paper ‘ Bank Reserves, the 
Central Stock of Gold, and £1 Notes,’ in which I endeavoured to make 
good the contention that each bank should keep its own reserve, I was 
not aware that some twenty-six years ago, after the crisis of 1866, Mr. 
Gladstone propounded the same view. 

Let me link the three names together, Gladstone, Goschen, and 
Lidderdale, as agreeing in the policy that each bank should provide its 
own reserves. 

The unanimity in principle leaves only details. What percentage 
of loose cash shall be held and where shall it be kept ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s opinion we know. In 1890 the promptitude of 
Mr. Lidderdale and of the Bank of England prevented crisis deepening 
into a panic of incalculable extent. In discussing the action of the 
London bankers and of the Bank of England during that anxious time, 
I did an inadvertent injustice to the Bank of England, which I take 
1 Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, 1891-1892, pp. 13-75. 
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this opportunity of acknowledging. I omitted to refer to the costly 
import of bullion by the Bank of England, which so: greatly helped to 
still the public alarm and to inspire confidence among bankers. 

I regret that I did not at the time make a proper recognition of 
this action of the Bank of England, which was conceived and carried 
out solely in the public interest. The banking question is evidently 
one that demands most serious consideration. No one can reasonably 
impute blame in the matter to the deliberate action of individuals or 
institutions. 

A huge system of banks has grown up, each of them a separate 
trading body with its own private interests to consider. But the 
existence of this great system of banks has profoundly modified the 
mode of payment of debts in this country. We have about 5,000 
bank offices in Great Britain and Ireland. Cash payments are 
hecoming obsolete. Every payment tends to become a set-off—a 
matter of clearing—a book transfer. All persons engaged in banking 
business must have had this fact strongly enforced upon their atten- 
tion. The payment of the dividend of a great railway company 
ineans what? The transmission of 9-10ths of the warrants to bankers 
for credit of an account. A banking account is now a necessary of life 
to persons of even very moderate means. Consequently, cash is less 
and less required in ordinary business transactions; and that which is 
not wanted, éven by bankers, is not kept. We see the result in the 
increasing attenuation of ‘cash in hand’ to which Mr. Goschen 
called attention at Leeds. The evidence is abundant. 

Cash payments (coin and notes) in Manchester : 


1859 were about 53//_ of the total turnover 


1864 fs 42°/ 
1871 A 32 
1881 a 20 


The use of coin and notes by London banks is merely fractional : 


1864 1881 
Coin . ; ; , : ‘ - 6 *728 
Notes . : : ; : ‘ 2°6 2039 
Cheques and Bills ; ; : ; 96°8 97-233 

100: 100° 


The enormous growth of the clearing points in the same direction : 


London Clearing total. Manchester Clearing total 
«1868 3,425 millions 1873 72 millions 
1870 3,914 1891 160 ,, 
1880 5,794 
1890 7,801 


The estimated number of penny impressed stamps (principally used 
for cheques) was in 1857, 13 millions; in 1891, 152 millions. 
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The contemporary decline of the note circulation in England, 
both Bank of England and private, when contrasted with the larger 
liabilities and transactions of the Bank, again illustrates and enforces 
this point : 


Bank of England Circulation : 
t=} 


1844, £20,200,000 1870, £23,300,000 
1850, £19,500,000 1880, £26,915,000 
1860, £21,200,000 1890 £24,561,000 


The cash liabilities of the banks were : 


1880, 470 to 480 millions, and in 
1890, 600 to 620 _,, 


No one for a moment believes that bankers as a body keep a _ pro- 
portionately larger store of cash in their tills or in reserve because their 
liabilities are larger. The figures of the Bank of England circulation 
1880-1890 are decisive on that point, and yet in 1866 a great master of 
finance had declared an even more favourable state of affairs dangerous 
to the State. From the published returns of some of the banks we 
see that they are now keeping more in till and with the Bank of England. 
The system has grown without its true significance being grasped. 
Busy men immersed in business cares and anxieties have rarely 
time or inclination to examine general questions which seem to be 
theoretical and to have little practical bearing on the fortunes of the 
business that absorbs them. Times and conditions change, and this 
generation has witnessed the development and the perfection of a 
national system of payment by set-off, clearing, transfer, barter. But, 
when crisis comes, every responsible person becomes keenly alive to the 
fact that banking deposits are based on a promise to pay on demand, 
in cash. The result is an immediate movement to strengthen cash 
reserves. 

Not only is it true that the cheque has elbowed out the note, but the 
organisation of our banking system has been slowly altering. We have 
great banks with 120, 140, 160, 170, 200 branches, and with deposits 
amounting singly to forty millions. Some of the banks hold larger 
deposits than the Bank of England and extend over half the counties of 
England. Mr. Goschen pointed out that two banks hold between them 
nearly eighty millions of deposits. He forcibly said that the Bank of 
England, with thirty-four millions of deposits, could not protect 600 
millions. 

We have seen that the Bank of England has eleven branches, that 
the banking community hus nearly 5,000. Does not this go far 
to prove that the ratio of growth of deposits collected at 5,000 
points must be larger than that of deposits collected at eleven points 
only, and this without taking account of the practice of the Bank 
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of England not to allow interest? The list that follows gives the 
number of banks and branches whose clearing work is done through 
particular London banks, and illustrates the intimate connection of 
London and the country. 


Bank Oftices cleared for. 
Number. 
1 298 
2 550 
3 172 
4 696 
5 342 
6 201 
( 324 
8 192 
10 184 
11 411 
12 271 


The point of this is that in times of crisis a merely foolish whisper 
(unfounded though it might be) affecting the credit of any great bank 
would affect also every bank known to be in business connection with 
it, and every town where it had a branch. An internal panic, from the 
nature of our banking organisation, could hardly be localised. There 
is, if proper provision be made, nothing terrifying inall this. The new 
organisation of banking, and the lessened use of cash have imposed 
new responsibilities; and those responsibilities must be wisely and 
prudently taken up. He who has many branches can be attacked at 
many points. 

What has been wanted has been the accumulation and the present- 
ment of sufficient and weighty evidence to induce the acceptance of 
responsibility. 

Once let the duty be clearly understood, and it will be performed. I 
can see no reason why cash reserves should not be gradually built up, 
and in this matter time must be allowed. 

To make a great rush would be to disorganise our money market 
and to render the whole process impracticable. For reserves must be 
based on the only standard of value known to our laws—gold. To 
accumulate and to maintain a great store of this precious metal drawn 
from the markets of the world, could only be safely accomplished by a 
gradual process. It has been asked, Under what conditions would 
access be allowed by bankers to their own reserves? In my view, con- 
ditions of access are not required. The vital point is to convince 
bankers that they have to take up responsibility, to look to their own 
safety, and not to lean on the Bank of England. If that duty is im- 
posed upon bankers, the obligation will be taken up. The American 
system breaks down just when it is wanted. Because I mentioned 
15 per cent. of deposits to keep disengaged, it has been assumed that 
I favoured the cast-iron American system, 15 per cent.-—a percentage, 
not a policy. I look to the Bank of England practice as the ideal to 
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be conformed to. The Court of Governors keep disengaged the loose 
cash which in their judgment should be kept unemployed, having regard 
alike to the safety and the obligations of the Bank. When crisis and 
panic come, after exhausting other means of lessening pressure upon 
the Bank, they do what common sense and prudence alike demand—they 
‘use the reserve, subject to maintaining their own safety, and that of 
their depositors. I think that it would amuse the Court of Governors 
if they were to have solemnly propounded to them the question of 
access to their reserve. 

No! The resources ofa bank, including its reserve, must be left to 
be used at its discretion. The public concern is that bankers shall take 
alike the responsibility of keeping and of using reserves. Chancellors’ 
letters have been applied for or have been offered to the Bank because it 
had exhausted or was on the point of exhausting its own cash in hand. 
We must measure the effects of a drain upon the Bank of England in 
past times of crisis by keeping in mind that the reserve has been invari- 
ably used. In the last three crises the reserve has not run low—only 
in 47, ’57 and 66. The moment for unlocking the door is a question of 
judgment. There is another evidence affecting the position of our money 
market and the question of bank reserves which may be sometime forth- 
coming. Imean a return by the Bank of England, in continuation of 
those showing at periods the amount of the London bankers’ balances, 
but completed this way : 


Other Deposits. Jankers’ Amount required Loose Cash kept 
Balances. for Clearing. by London Bankers. 
Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. 


The Bank of England does not recognise a distinction between the 
bankers’ balances and any other portion of its deposits. In the view 
of the Bank they are deposit money. On an average, the clearing 
banks will require to keep a given sum (amount unknown) to meet the 
clearing balances. That sum they cannot withdraw. It is till money 
to them, and, as I pointed out in ‘ Bank Reserves,’ is true deposit money 
to the Bank of England. It is the margin between what is wanted 
for clearing purposes and the total sum kept that is reserve to the 
clearing banks. What is that margin? There is an obvious economy 
in using the Bank of England as the banker to the clearing bankers. 
Whatever the amount required to meet the clearing is true deposit 
money to the Bank of England and can be safely used by it. It is 
an addition to the resources of the money market, without loss to the 
banks individually or collectively, for they are obliged to keep the 
money either at the Bank or in their tills. 

The enormous capital and reserve of the Bank of England make it 
safe to entrust it with the custody of this fund. The margin of this 
fund determines the available cash reserves of the banks with the Bank 
of England. The process of substituting a few great for a multitude 
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of small banks still goes on. What. steps do these great institutions 
take to ensure their own safety if crisis and panic come upon them? 
Could one of them, with immense responsibilities, many agencies, many 
branches, with the money of country bankers in its hands to a large 
extent, draw a cheque on the Bank of England for 10 per cent. of its 
liabilities ? The Barings were gigantic and under one roof, but our 
great banks are even more colossal, and cover the country like a spider’s 
web. Touch a point, the web vibrates to the centre ; touch the centre, 
the whole gossamer fabric is agitated. The modern conditions of life 
have made this true of all trading operations. The telegraph and 
the newspapers would flash the slightest whisper of discredit to every 
town. 

I repeat that the soundness and prudence of the management of 
Mnglish banks cannot be too strongly proclaimed. It is the necessity 
for cash reserves that we have to consider. If Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Lidderdale meant anything by their grave insistence that each bank 
should provide its own reserves, and by the reference to perils happily 
escaped, they meant that, panic once let loose, cash to meet the mad rush 
of unreasoning depositors was not in hand. Even the strongest might 
have been crippled. A discredited bank without cash reserves would 
have been a plague-spot in every town where it was established. No 
sane banker in wny affected district would in such a case have dared go 
on without strengthening himself. To-day the money revolves in a 
circle. If a great strain did under present circumstances occur, how 
would it be met, where would the cash come from? Oh, says one, call 
in money from the brokers, and sell securities, that is, obtain the 
power of getting cash from the Bank of England, for there is no great 
store of loose cash in the country other than the Bank of England 
reserve. 

It is reasonable to remember that an internal panic would be a 
different end a much more difficult thing to deal with than a 
Baring crisis. There the spark of fire was stamped out—panic, 
although feared by the persons highest in responsibility, was averted. 
But those who successfully grappled with the Baring crisis were 
gravest in the warnings they uttered. It is obvious prudence for each 
bank to hold such reserves that it could in its own strength meet and 
break the first shock of arun. I submit that the fact that all classes 
bank is an additional reason for laying the foundations of safety deep 
and broad. The Chancellor’s letter issued by Earl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone in 1866 significantly alludes to the difference between the 
then raging crisis and those which had gone before. ‘ The vital con- 
sideration of banking credit does not appear to have been involved in 
them as it isin the present crisis. Again, the course of affairs was 
comparatively slow and measured, whereas the shock has in this 
instance arrived with an intense rapidity, and the opportunity tor 
deliberation is narrowed in proportion.’ 

I ask, is it not an inevitable result of our refined systein of payment 
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by cheque and by clearing that the ‘ vital consideration of banking 
credit’ shall be the central anxiety of our future crises? Adequate 
and beautifully economical as that system is, it can only be safely ad- 
ministered if it is based on ample cash reserve. We have to establish 
that fact and to secure the acceptance of a policy which takes the duty 
of self-help as its corner-stone. 

‘The only store of loose cash is at the Bank of England.’ One is 
reminded of the parable of the Ten Virgins. Why should it be impos- 
sible that the Bank of England should some day complete the story, and 
in time of crisis shut the door? Self-preservation is a law of nature, 
and the Bank of England might be called upon for more help than it 
was able to give. 

How much is the question. Let Peel’s Act, mono-metallism, bi- 
metallism, the right of private use, the question of the second reserve 
stand on one side until this matter is settled. Had Mr. Goschen 
pressed the question, How much do you require ? the service he would 
thus have rendered would have marked him out as first and most 
resolute and clearest-viewed of English financiers. The question of 
quantity, individual self-help, is being shelved. Mr. Goschen’s first 
demand was for an increase in bankers’ reserves—the currency pro- 
posal came second. Is there not a contradiction and a finely humorous 
suggestion in elaborating a scheme for a second reserve to stand behind 
a non-existent first reserve? The old parable of the house built on the 
sand applies here, but men say, ‘ There are so many improved ways of 
putting in foundations now-a-days, and we have such a dry climate; ’ 
nevertheless ‘the rain descended and the house fell, and great was the 
fall thereof.’ There is a marked distinction between a second reserve 
and the reserve kept by a bank in its own possession. A second 
reserve is an appeal to the national credit in support of individuals, 
and, it seems to me, should be very warily used. The distinction 
between the two principles, self-help and national help, ought to be 
brought out into strong relief. He who keeps his own reserves is, 
within that limit, master of his own fate. But he who keeps none 
depends for safety on the judgment of an outside institution, 
which must in justice to itself weigh up and balance the merits of 
the cases presented to it for assistance. For we must recollect that, 
whatever the basis of the currency, the Bank of England, having 
obtained possession of a limited or an unlimited addition to its notes 
in the banking department, proceeds to deal with them as banker. 
To lend in support of a firm, be it broker, banker, or merchant, is to 
take a trading risk, and the institution that takes the risk is entitled 
to judge if it will incur the responsibility. 

This would be true if the Government took the unwise course of 
acting without agent, and selected its own objects of relief. The 
humiliation of this state of affairs is optional. 

It is perhaps desirable that I should try to clear up some misappre- 
hensions which, it seems to me, have almost of necessity occurred in 
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the discussion of this matter because Mr. Goschen has elected to link 
together in one scheme a banking question, a currency question, and 
the question of using the national credit. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, 
and Mr. Lidderdale agree that banks should provide their own reserves. 
The only basis of currency (legal tenders) recognised by English law is 
gold. It must, therefore, be evident, unless these three eminent and 
acute men have strangely overlooked the point, that they are willing 
to collect gold from the open gold market. Adequate cash reserves 
might mean the forty millions with which I illustrated the case, and it 
appears strange that Mr. Goschen, when defending his proposals from 
the charge that they would drive gold out of the country, has not pointed 
out the great influx of the precious metal that must occur when the 
banks adequately respond to his appeal and keep large cash reserves ; 
it being of course understood that the work of collection is spread 
over a reasonable time. 

This attitude of Gladstone, Goschen, and Lidderdale shows that 
they do not entertain that excessive and tender regard for the inter- 
national gold market which Professor Foxwell believes to be desirable. 
Mr. Goschen cannot have overlooked the matter ; he wants the banks to 
keep more cash. My contention that the banking question is different 
from the currency question here receives a new illustration. 

I deeply regret that Mr. Goschen has not gone on with his banking 
policy. It appears to be a case of arrested development, a strong and 
clear conviction not enforced. If the banks keep reserves, that must 
mean the maintenance of a large stock of gold. The difficulty was to 
do by one operation two things—to keep the reserves in the possession 
of the individual banks, and to show the immense aggregate stock of 
gold which would result. In France and in Germany there are single 
great semi-state banks; we with our multitude of banks want to get 
the same result, of exhibiting a great visible store of gold, and con- 
sequently our mode of working must be different. If each bank held 
gold, the result would not be attained, but if each bank held notes of 
the Bank of England, the central stock of gold must be shown. This I 
still consider a merit of my plan. By the simplest means it attains 
the desired end. The principle of holding reserves is conceded. 
To hold reserves in notes is so simple a method that one who chooses 
to do it can begin to-morrow and do his share without any fuss about 
the matter. Viewing the matter in this light I need hardly say 
that I had not the intention, which Professor Foxwell attributed to 
me, of raising the currency question. Peel’s Act was not in my mind. 


I have all through kept to the banking question, and was anxious to 
avoid the introduction of King Charles’s head in the shape of the Act of 
1844. 

As part of our English banking problem, we have to remember that 
in France there is no second reserve and no special provision for the 
emission of notes under panic conditions. It appears to me that we 
should approach that comfortable position, if each bank took up its 
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responsibilities in the matter of reserves. When I recommended that 
the notes of the Bank of England should be secured specially on the 
bullion and the securities in the Issue Department, it was not with a 
view to Peel’s Act, but because I considered that, if the notes (legal 
tenders) were to be held by bankers as reserves, there ought not to bea 
doubt that they were specially provided for ; but the point is not a great 
one. 

Let me, even at the risk of being compared to the importunate 
widow, say again that I am attempting an examination of the banking, 
not of the currency question. Let specialists debate the basis ot 
international money, let bankers keep sufficient loose cash. Plain 
business men, to whom the question of banking reserves comes as a 
matter of practical business stability, may well afford to stand out of 
that discussion. 

Is there, or is there not, a growing disproportion between the size 
of the Bank of England and of the banking community ? Can the less 
protect the greater? Have the great banks a duty? Is the organisa- 
tion of our banking system driving legal tenders out of daily use, and 
does the obligation to pay in cash on demand remain? Are the 
practical views of men like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. 
Lidderdale worth consideration? These and kindred considerations 
crowd upon the mind. Why do we find that banks greater in size 
than the Bank of England, with branches in every town, are not 
appealed to in time of crisis to help to relieve public distress? It is 
not an affair of art magic, it is a matter of administration. The 
answer is to be found in the different ways in which the means of the 
institutions are employed. It is not difficult to see that, once the 
movement to establish reserves is firmly rooted, it must grow by mere 
pressure of the principle of competition to stand well with the public. 
There is a silent moral pressure in publicity which cannot be over- 
estimated. There is one thing more: Mr. Lidderdale has spoken with 
a clearness which leaves nothing to be desired; is it too much to 
expect that the Bank of England shall formally declare its policy ? 
This is no matter for jealousies and misunderstandings. 

The Bank is not large enough, let it formally disavow responsibility. 
We have then clear ground to work upon. I repeat here an opinion I 
have elsewhere expressed, that the Government, on the day when it 
interferes ‘in times of crisis, must act by an acknowledged agent, and 
the Bank of England already acts, and has, with conspicuous success in 
the past, acted in that capacity.’ But I believe that it would be for 
the general interest of bankers, and certainly in the interest of the 
whole nation, that each bank should so protect itself in the matter of 
reserves that an appeal to national assistance should be a contingency 
not reckoned upon as coming within the ordinary means of relief. | 
ask myself, suppose that those responsible for the safety of a great 
bank were, under present conditions, required suddenly to repay 2) 
per cent. of their deposits, four or five millions, what would they do? 
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And I answer myself, only by disorganising the most sensitive money 
market the world has seen, and in that answer the system stands 


condemned. 
G. H. Pownauh 


WEAVERS OF BRADFORD. THEIR WorK AND WAGES. 


THE evidence given before the Royal Commission on Labour with 
reference to the condition of the Textile Industries in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire produced a large amount of contradictory statements. 
Nor is it surprising that such should have been the case. For both 
inasters and men appeared as witnesses, and, while the Chambers of 
Commerce appointed as their delegates some large employers of labour 
conspicuous, not only for the size of their businesses but also for the 
smoothness of working with which those businesses were carried on, 
the men on the other hand, as officials of the Trades Unions, naturally 
spoke as if the normal representative mill was the one where existed 
the most abuses and where the position of the operative was at its 
worst. This essay is an attempt to set forth, from an uninterested 
point of view, the results of some enquiries made at Bradford during 
last Easter about the general condition of the weavers in the district, 
and makes no pretence at being anything but a bare narration of fact. 

To plunge at once ‘in medias res,’ I heard much discussion and 
complaint about what is called ‘ broken time.’ So long as wages are 
paid by the piece, it is obvious that a weaver, who is only allowed to 
work a certain number of hours per day, suffers by any circumstances 
which make her loom stand idle. Now a weaver may be said to be 
working full time when in a week her loom only stands because of 
the inevitable stoppages which are incident to the occupation. 

The loom has to stand— 

(1.) While the warp is being put on for the new piece. 

(2.) While it is being tuned. 

(3.) Through any accidental break-down of any part of the 
machinery. 

But broken time occurs when business is depressed and trade is 
slack. If, for example, the manufacturer has just finished executing a 
large order, and finds that he has not sufficient work to give employment 
to all his looms, instead of discharging some of his hands, he will prefer 
to find them all a little work. Thus his weavers who mind two looms in 
busy times will now only have one running. All have employment, 
but there is of course a fall of wages earned of 50 per cent. Again, if 
warps of different lengths are put on the two looms that a weaver is 
engaged upon, it is probable that one of them will run out before the 
other, and thus, while finishing the one, the other is standing idle. 

Broken time, therefore, cannot with any fairness be regarded as a 
grievance. It is a result that inevitably arises from the nature of the 
industry, and payment by piecework. Still there is some ground of 
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justification for the complaints that the operatives make with regard to 
it. They find that under the present system no attempt is made in 
settling the amount of their wage to take this broken time into con- 
sideration. There are no indications that a master, in fixing the prices 
for what actually is done, is moved to give a slight increase of wages 
in order to cover the time that the looms are standing idle. And yet it 
is incontestable that, although payment is made strictly by the piece, or 
rather, though a separate contract is made between employer and 
weaver for every new warp that is set on the loom, consisting of a 
number of pieces varying according to the length of the warp and 
the length of piece required, the fact remains that a weaver has a 
closer connection with the loom and the mill at which she is em- 
ployed than is at first sight obvious. These separate contracts that 
are made for every new warp that is to be woven rather tend to obscure 
the permanency of employment that exists in the textile industries. 
Women work at the same mill for years together ; the operative is con- 
sidered to remain in the master’s employment, even though she is not 
actively engaged on a loom and her loom has been standing idle for 
a month, and it is on this account that those who introduce the notion 
of ‘equity’ into the question of wages say that consideration for 
broken time should be seen in a better price for what actually is pro- 
duced. 

It is, of course, open to the employer to answer that a woman, when 
she has finished her contract and finds that there is no immediate work 
for her to do, is perfectly at liberty to go to another mill where there is 
work ready to be done, and, no doubt, such a person would promptly 
transfer her services if such a state of things really existed. But, speak- 
ing quite generally, it is true to say that when one mill is idle and slack, 
the mills in the district are similarly situated, to say nothing of the 
fact that the work which is offered at the neighbouring mill may 
not be that to which a woman is accustomed. If she has worked at 
nothing but plain weaving all her life, she would not be competent to 
watch a loom that wove fancy goods, of which the machinery is far 
more complicated and intricate. Too much stress, however, should not 
be laid upon this point, inasmuch as the more common rule is for a 
weaver to have been engaged at different periods of her life on differ- 
ent classes of goods and different species of looms. 

The result, therefore, in the main would seem to be that what may 
be styled the mobility of the weaver is not and cannot in the nature of 
things be anything like perfect. For in the textile industries of Bradford 
there are the following distinct kinds of weaving :— 

(1.) The pile-weaving, consisting of the manufacture of silks and 
plushes ; and 

(2.) The non-pile-weaving, consisting of : 

(A.) The heavy worsted coatings, 

(B.) The lighter women’s dress goods, themselves falling into a 
further subdivision of 
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(a) Plain materials and (8) Fancy patterns. 

Mobility does undoubtedly hold to a large extent between the a and B 
that make up the group B, but it holds less between tne workers in B and 
A, and hardly at all between B and A taken together as one class and 
the pile-weaving that forms a class in itself. On the other hand, these 
different groups do not hold equal positions in the town and district. 
The pile-weaving is carried on by two mills only, though of these 
two, one is far and away the largest in the district, and employs 
the greatest number of hands. 

The heavy weaving of coating materials, which is of comparatively 
recent growth in Bradford and due almost entirely to a large strike 
in Huddersfield a few years ago which brought into Bradford much 
of the trade of that town, is now the most flourishing part of the 
textile industry in Bradford. Yet in point of numbers those engaged 
in the making of women’s dress goods are in a vast majority, and, as 
was noticed before, it is here that mobility is seen most, owing to the 
fact that plain and fancy weaving are usually carried on at the same 
mill, and that the predominance of one class of goods over the other 
is due to the changes in the fashions. 

Nor can it be denied that these facts have all a direct influence 
upon the relation in which the operative stands to his employer. The 
existence of tle special contracts by no means adequately represents 
the relation. Let us take the instance of a mill where both plain and 
fancy weaving are being carried on. A weaver finishes her warp of 
plain material and there is no further work of the same description to 
be carried on. If there happens to be a press for fancy goods, she 
may be set to work on another loom, but if the same slackness prevails 
in that department, she has no employment. She is free to apply 
elsewhere, but in all probability she would not think of so doing at 
once. Work is intermittent and may turn up at any moment, and her 
services may be called into requisition again. Consequently she will 
either come in the morning to see whether she is required, or wait until 
the overlooker of her department sends word to her tocome. Obviously 
she is at a disadvantage. - To all intents and purposes she is still in 
the employer’s employ and yet is earning nothing. On the other hand, 
there is nothing so certain as that the employer is losing money by 
his looms standing idle. For, apart from the loss of production which 
such idleness entails, there is the damage to machinery which is to be 
taken into account, a damage which increases in proportion to its 
elaborateness and delicacy. Thus, even leaving on one side the 
philanthropic motives which would prompt a manufacturer to keep his 
engines running so that he may obviate the misery which cessation of 
work brings to his workpeople (motives which do exist and are in 
constant operation), there is his own self-interest prompting him to the 
same course of action, since it often pays him to work at a heavy loss 
rather than cease work altogether. This fact alone protects to no 
inconsiderable degree the position of the operatives. The history 
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of English industry abundantly shows that over-confidence, leading to 
large production on the slightest indication of prosperity, has been the 
characteristic of the employer. So long as there is the slightest chance 
of making a profit, the looms will be at work. When half the looms 
ina large manufacturing town are standing still, there will be very 
good reasons for it. But when once the tide has turned and business 
is brisk, every loom is set in motion, the men among the weavers are 
set working overtime, and the cry is all about the scarcity of work- 
people. And there are certain peculiarities in the trade which give 
an emphasis to this tendency. Wool is liable to the greatest fluctua- 
tions. Suppose the price of the raw material to be very low, and 
suddenly to begin to rise. Why it rises, hardly two people agree in 
assigning the cause. But it often rises by leaps and bounds. Kvery 
manufacturer immediately sets to work producing. The price is forced 
up to quite a fictitious height. Thousands of pounds are made by a 
large firm in a few weeks, and then the tide turns and a long straggling 
fall sets in, and it may fairly be argued that the town is left the poorer 
for every period of abnormal rise in the price of the raw material. 

Consequently, while in their bursts of prosperity there is a tendency 
to take men on as weavers if the supply of women weavers is at all 
scarce, the moment that the movement in the downward direction has 
set in, and times begin to get slack, the men are the first to receive 
dismissal owing to the well-known greater willingness on the part of 
women to work for a smaller wage. Weaving, in other words, has 
come to be regarded as a woman’s occupation. It is very rarely that 
one sees aman weaving in a Bradford mill which produces women’s 
dress goods. And the reasons which have brought about this state of 
things may be included under the following heads. 

1. The improvement in machinery, which has made weaving a 
light occupation. A good weaver can with ease look after two looms. 
Provided that both warp and weft are of good quality, that the loom 
itself is in good working order, all that is required of the weaver is 
that she shall keep a good look-out for a broken thread. If a woman 
has only one loom to mind, she can take her knitting with her, and 
still produce a good piece. She has no heavy manual work to perform. 
If anything goes wrong with the loom, there is always the overlooker 
at hand to set things straight for her. She loses time, no doubt, in 
the meanwhile, but that is unavoidable, and since it is as much to the 
employer’s interest as to his workpeople’s that the looms are in good 
order, the general rule is that they are in good order. 

2. Women are content to work for a less wage than men. Though 
it very frequently happens in times of distress that the woman’s wages 
have to support the whole family, yet it is felt that such a condition of 
things is abnormal. A woman’s wage is regarded as subsidiary and 
secondary, as a contribution to make good a deficiency, rather than as 
the main resource of the family to which she belongs. But when 
attention is directed to a man’s wages, there is always the understanding 
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that he has to support a family. One may go even further in making 
this distinction and say that the married women’s wages are liable to 
be brought down to the level of the unmarried girls’ wages. In pros- 
perous times the unmarried weaver who lives at home has plenty of 
money to spend after she has paid her parents her weekly sum for board 
and lodging. Nothing embittered the relations between the employer 
and his workpeople during a recent strike in the district so much as a 
sentence written by the employer which accused his workgirls of a love 
of finery and want of thrift. The impression that such a statement 
was true was by no means confined to that employer ; and its import- 
ance lies in the further impression it created to the effect that such 
workgirls could do with less money, that their wages, in short, might be 
reduced without occasioning any distress. And this undoubtedly is 
a consideration that is not left out of sight by the employer when he 
meditates a reduction of wages. Whether it is just or not need not 
be examined here; the main fact still remains clear that, while in 
good times a good weaver may earn sufficient money to live comfortably 
and even luxuriously, in bad times she can hardly make a bare suste- 
nance. If therefore we appreciate fully the importance of these two 
great economic facts, that weaving is considered a light occupation, 
and that women are content to take less wages than men, there is no 
reason for surprise at learning that the proportion of women weavers 
to men weavers is as five to one, and that the proportion is increasing 
yearly. For this proportion takes into account the weavers employed 
in all the branches of weaving. Work is being done by women in the 
pile-weaving industry that less than twenty years ago was done 
exclusively by men at a fixed weekly wage ; and what would now be 
considered a very high average weekly wage for piecework is barely 
half what the men used to earn. 

Yet it is by no means easy to see how in the face of bad trade (and 
the ery of ‘ wolf’ is confessedly true in the Bradford trade at present) 
the rate of wages paid to the weavers for the work is to be improved. 
Labour and Capital, naturally enough, take different views on the 
question. One of the most prominent officials of the Trades Unions 
in the town told me that the masters could afford to pay an increase of 
25 per cent. on the present rate of payment, and yet leave a fair profit 
for themselves. On the other hand an employer insisted that even a 
rise of 5 per cent. would hopelessly cripple his profits. Such particular 
opinions are probably not worth very much. Different branches of 
the same industry have different markets to supply, different rivals to 
encounter, and different artificial obstacles to overcome, so that any 
general statement about the possibility of increasing the rate of wages 
has only the value of a vague generality which might conceivably not 
apply to any one of the particular departments of the trade. 

Yet it is interesting for an Economist to see to what extent the 
wages are fixed by the nature of the task, inasmuch as it is with this 
that the Trades Unions are most concerned. 
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We may begin by saying that there does not exist one uniform 
standard of payment. Many of the firms, no doubt, do issue scales of 
payment, but they vary to no inconsiderable extent for the same work, 
and this is felt to be a grievance and was represented as such by those 
who gave evidence before the Labour Commission. Nor is it difficult 
to see why this difference should exist. The leaders of the Trades 
Unions recognise that masters may and must be classified, not only 
from a moral point of view, which pronounces them to be either good 
or bad, but also from the purely financial point of view, by which they 
are to be considered either prosperous or unprosperous. If the employer 
be good and prosperous, the scale of wages is high, and the relations 
between him and his workpeople are pleasant and often genial. Friction 
occurs, as a rule, when an employer will not give fair wages when he 
can afford it, or cannot afford a good wage even when he would be only 
too willing to pay it. Professor F. A. Walker has brought out the pitiable 
condition of such a master, who can barely keep his head above water, 
and yet is forced to struggle on with antiquated machinery and the 
best possible intentions. His plant, if it came to the hammer, would 
fetch a price, no doubt, but only as old iron. To get business at all 
such a man has often to offer the most ruinously low prices ; to execute 
the order when he has got it means that he has to work under more 
disadvantageous conditions than his more successful rivals. Such men, 
said a Trades Unionist to me, ‘ought to be crushed out of existence. 
It is such as they who bring down prices.’ 

Leaving, however, on one side this difference in scale for the same 
work, let us turn to the difference in wages paid for different classes of 
work in the weaving industry. If we compare the pile-weaving with 
the non-pile-weaving, we find that the scale is higher in the former than 
in the latter. But it is by no means proportionately higher, and here 
too is noticeable a tendency for the difference to become less and less. 
Yet the conditions under which a pile-weaver works are infinitely more 
disagreeable than those present in a mill where only plain and fancy 
weaving is carried on. The weaver has to mind amuch more intricate 
and elaborate loom. If anything is faulty, there is a greater loss of 
time entailed. There is a system of double rollers, which makes it im- 
possible to see a defect until the work comes out on to the board. 
There is the element of danger owing to the presence of the sharp 
knife which is travelling up and down to cut the pile, and, lastly, the 
material upon which the worker is engaged is not healthy, a fact which 
is proved by the high rate of mortality among silk and plush weavers. 
The dyes and colourings used get into the lungs, and (to descend from 
great things to small) the general unpleasantness of the work was well 
described to me by a man who had himself worked in a silk mill, when 
he said, ‘ Aw've to be allus weshing me shirt.’ 

The reasons to be assigned for the fact that this occupation dces not 
command the high wazes that were formerly paid, are to be found pro- 
bably in the causes that we have already assigned for the general 
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lowering of wages in the textile industries. Plush-weaving is a com- 
paratively new trade, and wages are naturally higher when one firm 
has a monopoly than later on when new rivals have come into the field. 
Women are taking the place of men, and hostile tariffs in foreign 
countries are limiting the output, and in some places perhaps stifling 
the demand. 

In conclusion, let me say one word about the method in which 
many writers treat the question of wages in the working classes, I 
mean their method of regarding the family as the unit rather than the 
individuals who make up that family. It is often said that, while the 
individual wages are perhaps small, the aggregate is large. A family 
of six may amongst them earn three or four pounds a week, the father 
earning a pound, the wife fifteen shillings, and the children according 
to their ages. But there is no such thing as a common stock and 
fund from which the expenses of the family are paid out, as is often 
the case in France and Germany. The spirit of independence that 
is very common among the operatives, leads them in almost every in- 
stance to prefer to provide for themselves. They pay so much a week 
for living at home and for their cost of living, and keep the remainder 
for themselves, to spend as they think fit. The system has its dis- 
advantages as well as its advantages. There might often be large sav- 
ings if the foreign system were in practice, and less money might be 
expended on the ‘ finery’ which undoubtedly exercises a large attraction 
over the factory-girls, and the amusements which are most popular with 
the young men. The family would then entirely depend on the personal 
character of the father and mother. But, inasmuch as this is not the 
custom in the English factory districts, it is idle to decide whether 
wages are high or low by looking at the aggregate earnings of the 
families employed. 

J. B. Fira 


THE E1iagHt Hours MovEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


AMERICAN working men claim to have been the pioneers in the 
eight hour movement which has now spread throughout the civilised 
world. The genesis of the movement is hidden in the unwritten records 
of industrial strife, but spasmodic efforts to create an eight hour agita- 
tion in the United States have been made since 1866. Then it was that 
the National Labour Union gave the first impulse to the agitation. 
In 1872 and 1873 eight hour leagues were formed in several States 
and cities. Hight hour strikes were numerous during the next ten 
years, but every advance was followed by reaction. Labour organisa- 
tions on a large scale have had a more or less fitful existence in the 
United States, and it was not until after the establishment of the 
American Federation of Labour in 1886—an organised body which 
was ambitious of federating all the trade unions in the country—that 
an eight hour day was made a fundamental plank in the Labour plat- 
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form and that a systematic agitation was begun. At the Federation’s 
annual meeting in 1885 a series of resolutions was passed calling upon 
the working classes to agitate, organise, and prepare for the enforce- 
ment of the eight hour day on Ist May, 1890. This is an explanation 
of the origin of ‘May Day.’ During 1889 a brisk agitation was kept up, 
and three hundred organisers sent out through the country to collect 
funds and strengthen trade unions. The Federation of Labour con- 
centrated its forces on the Carpenters’ Union, which was the one best 
able to bear the strain of a national strike. The direct result of that 
strike, when it took place on Ist May, 1890, was that about forty-five 
towns won the eight hours, and two hundred and forty towns accepted 
nine hours. After this the eight hour movement relapsed into a 
quieter groove. There has been no similar national effort. Isolated 
unions have won the eight hour day and lost it again, and here and 
there the victory has been maintained. 


DEMANDS FoR A LEGAL Eiant Hour Day. 


In their attempts to secure an eight hour day the American trade 
unionists depend mainly on their organisations. There is less demand 
for legislative interference than among the organized workers in 
this country. The last report of the New York Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, which gives a history of the hours movement in 
America, and contains the results of an elaborate inquiry into the 
question among the workers in the State, has little to say on the legal 
aspect of the subject. In sending its questions to trade unions it did 
not occur to the Bureau to ask whether they preferred voluntary to 
State action. American workmen do not pin their faith to the 
State legislatures. The political ‘ bosses’ will give them any number 
of eight hour laws in return for their votes, but these laws will never be 
enforced. There are now eight hour laws in thirteen States, and not 
one of them is enforced or attempted to be enforced. An eight hour 
law for men employed on Government work, passed by Congress in 
1869, is a dead letter. Another Act of the same kind has been passed 
recently. Other laws affecting Labour, such as the Truck Acts, are very 
laxly administered in America. No wonder, therefore, that the work- 
ing classes should not put their trust in Legislatures which are under 
the control of millionaire monopolists and their party henchmen, nor 
demand laws which would have to be administered by corrupt political 

hirelings. 

Mr. Chas. F. Peck the Labour Commissioner for New York State, 
in the report above referred to, confirms the view that there is no 
demand among American working men for a legal eight hours day. 
He says :—‘ Numerous State Legislatures have passed Bills regulating 
the hours of labour, but they have been practically dead letters, so far 
as the great mass of the labourers in those States are concerned. It 
is only in those instances where the lessening of hours has been 
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conceded by employers at the enforced demand of organized labour 
that real and actual effect has been accomplished.’ Mr. Peck also 
concludes that ‘all the signs of the times indicate that through 
organisation, and organisation alone must Labour [in the United 
States| look for an advance, either in the rates of wages, or a lessening 
of the hours of daily toil. Legislatures may, by enactment, fix the 
number of hours constituting a legal day’s work: it is possible that 
they may endeavour to fix the minimum rate of wages which any man 
in the employ of the State shall receive for a day’s work, but that those 
things can, or ever will be done except through an aroused public 
sentiment, which alone can be created by organised Labour, goes without 
saying. It will never do for the labouring men of this country to 
expect that either the State or national Government will step in and 
assume paternal functions. All the substantial benefits gained by 
Labour in this country—and it must be admitted that they have been 
inany and great—are almost wholly attributable to organisation.’ 


SHORTER Hours AND AN INCREASE IN WAGEs. 


The investigation which Mr. Peck directed to the eight hours 

question sought to obtain by direct interrogation of trade societies—(1) 
what the hours and wages in trades had been in New York State 
during the last ten years? (2) Did they approve of eight hours as the 
standard working day? (3) What would be the effect of the establish- 
nent of an eight hour day—(a) on the unemployed and (+) on wages ? 
This investigation refers only to New York State, which has a popula- 
tion of a six-and-a-half millions, and which has the most numerous and 
the best organised trade unions of any State in the Union. It is 
the State where wages are highest, and the hours shortest, notwith- 
standing the fact that the workers here are especially open to competi- 
tion from immigrants landing at New York. 

The comparison between the wages and hours in 1890 and former ‘ 
years all go to demonstrate that a shortening of hours has been 
accompanied by an increase in wages. The carpenters and joiners, for 
instance, in 1880 earned 13s. and 14s. per day in a week of fifty-eight 
hours; in 1890 they gained 14s. per day in a week of forty-eight 
hours. Another Carpenters’ Union reports wages 12s. for nine hours 
in 1888, and 14s. for eight hours in 1890. Stonemasons who received 
8s. per ten hours in 1880, received 12s. for nine hours in 1890. The 
Italian Stonemasons’ Union reports 14s. for ten hours in 1884, and the 
same wages for an hour less in 1890. Labourers in the building trade 
successfully reduced their hours without diminishing their pay. 
Plasterers in New York received 16s. for a ten hour day in 1883 and 
18s. for a 9 hour day in 1889. Plasterers in Brooklyn received 14s. 
for ten hours in 1883, 16s. for nine hours in 1884, and 16s. for eight 
hours in 1890. Wages and hours differ in different towns, but the 
tendency has been the same. If the workmen did not succeed in raising 
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their wages when they reduced their hours, they prevented them 
falling. Their aim seems to have been to get eleven hours’ pay for 
nine hours work, as compared with former rates. The improved 
conditions may have been caused by general commercial prosperity, 
but the direct cause was action by the trade union—frequently ¢ 
strike. 

The Bureau’s question, ‘Do you approve of eight hours as the 
standard working day?’ was answered by the great majority of the 
unions in the affirmative. A few of them added ‘not in our trade,’ 
and some unions object to the eight hours’ system entirely. Bakers 
and barbers said that eight hours would not be possible in their trades. 

To the question ‘Did the reduction in the number of hours 
result in the increase of the working force?’ the invariable answer 
was that the increase was about one tenth. 

‘How will an eight hour law affect working men out of employment 
brought such answers as ‘beneficially’ ‘decrease the numbers,’ ‘ turn 
them into producers instead of non-producers.’ 

‘ How would the eight hours working day affect wages in your trade ?’ 
was answered variously. The majority of the unions were of opinion 
that it would raise wages. Others said it would have no effect when 
first established, but would ultimately lead to an increase. Men paid 
by the hour were not usually in favour of a restriction of the hours. 
All the evidence in this report goes to prove that, when Labour organisa- 
tions have succeeded in reducing hours, they have in most cases 
succeeded also in raising wages. Their success, however, depends on 
the strength of their organisation and the state of the Labour market. 
They are subject to the usual fluctuations of trade. 

Rosert Donap 


THE LaABouR COMMISSION. 


THE Labour Commission is now approaching the conclusion of its 
task. It has dealt with every branch of labour except agriculture ; it 
has examined more than 430 witnesses, and it has published a useful 
digest of the evidence of the first 162, which treats, however, only of 
three classes of industries—mining, textile, and dock and shipping— 
and does not contain the complete evidence on any of the three. 
Since last quarter’s report the Commission has been occupied in 
Section A, with the engineers, iron shipbuilders, shipwrights, pattern- 
makers, ironmoulders, blacksmiths, plumbers, nail-makers, cutlers, 
chain makers, brass founders; in Section B, with the omnibus and 
tram workers, cabdrivers, lorrymen, carters, and railway servants ; 
and in Section C, with the gas-workers, compositors, printing machine- 
men, and bakers. 

Perhaps the most interesting evidence was that of Mr. R. Knight, 
secretary of the Boiler-makers and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders’ 
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Society, showing the remarkable and novel development of a powerful 
trade union into an agency, not only of peace with the masters, but of 
profit to them. This union was established in 1834, and has a member- 
ship of 37,300, constituting 95 per cent. of the boilermakers and iron 
and steel shipbuilders of the United Kingdom. As it has increased in 
strength, its relations with the employers have continually improved, 
and, for the last eleven years it has only spent 3? per cent. of its 
income in dispute benefit, and even that has not been occasioned by real 
ruptures, but merely by delays in settling the new prices for piecework, 
which are rendered necessary by the technical changes that are con- 
stantly taking place. These delays, moreover, might be avoided entirely, 
and are already avoided entirely in some districts, by both parties 
agreeing to allow the work to go on pending settlement, so that the 
vessel is sometimes at sea before the price is fixed for plating her. 
The society is governed by an executive council of seven, who must all 
be members of ten years’ standing and past officers either of the 
society or one of its branches, and who are elected, somewhat 
strangely, not by the whole body, but by the branches of the Tyne and 
Wear districts alone, in which also they live. Not a penny of the 
society’s money can be spent in any dispute in any part of the United 
Kingdom without the sanction of the council, and its sanction is never 
given till it haswarst made efforts to compose the dispute. The society 
; has a paid local agent in every district, and the first effort at arrange- 
ment is made by him, and is successful in nineteen cases out of 
twenty; but when he fails, the matter is referred to a conference 
between the council and the employers’ representatives at which 
nothing takes place but a simple interchange of views. If the first 
conference does not bring about a settlement, they adjourn for a second 
and even a third, and they have always hitherto come to an under- 
standing in the end. They have never gone to arbitration, because 
they never required it, and the settlement has always been faithfully 
carried out, because the conference enabled both parties to see 
that no better terms were possible in the circumstances. Individuals, 
however, are sometimes prone to violate it, and to meet that difficulty 
this society has taken the unique step of undertaking a pecuniary 
responsibility for the good faith of its individual members. Othe 
societies fine or expel disobedient meimbers, but this society com- 
pensates the employer for breach of engagement by its members. Thus 
lately at Hartlepool ten men working on a vessel that was required 
in a hurry struck, contrary to agreement, for 2s. advance, and the 
firm wired to the Council of the Trade Union, who immediately wired 
back, ‘Pay the difference.’ This was done, and then, when the 
vessel was finished, the council compelled the members who had struck 
to refund the money, and sent the firm a cheque for the amount. 
Then, if any members of the Society contract for work and leave it in 
an unfinished state, or make a bad job of it, or one not according to 
contract, the Council undertakes to compensate the employers for the 
No. 7.—VOL. II. OO 
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loss they have sustained. Three members left a contract unfinished 
recently, which it cost the firm £10 to finish, and the Council paid the 
€10 and then compelled the three members to make it good. Another 
member made a bad job of two boilers for an Isle of Wight firm, who 
complained to the Council. The Council sent an inspector to examine 
the work, and as he found the complaint just, and assessed the damage 
at £5, the Council sent a cheque for that amount to the firm. Mr. 
Knight said the society was led to undertake this pecuniary respon- 
sibility for the good faith of its members, because they believed it 
would produce—as it had produced—-more confidence in the society in 
the minds of the employers, and they were enabled to do it through 
the great strength of their society —numbering as it did 95 per cent. of 
the trade—and through the remarkable and willing acquiescence of the 
members in the autocratic authority of the executive. It need hardly be 
said that, with this experience of the efficiency of trade union agency, 
Mr. Knight was no believer in State interference with trade quarrels, 
with hours of labour, or anything else. ‘I speak,’ he says, ‘from long 
experience of the organisation that I represent here, and I say that 
we can settle all our differences without any interference on the part 
of Parliament or anybody else.’ 

A good deal of evidence was given in regard to demarcation strikes 
—which originate, not in disputes between employers and employed, 
but in disputes between one branch of the employed and another, as to 
whether a particular kind of work is within the province of one trade 
or the other. These disputes have been very common in shipyards, 
between fitters and plumbers, between shipwrights and joiners, between 
joiners and patternmakers, &c., in consequence of the changes arising 
out of the transition from wood to iron; but from the evidence of 
Mr. Morris and others it appears that these disputes have greatly 
diminished since the foundation, in 1890, of the Federation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, which provides in its rules that, 
when any two trades belonging to the Federation have a ditference 
about the demarcation of work, each trade shall appoint two arbitrators, 
and these arbitrators choose an umpire, whose decision shall be final. 
These disputes, however, will still oceur, when, as in the recent case ot 
the engine-fitters and plumbers, one of the trades does not belong 
to the Federation. Messrs. Chambers and Patterson, of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, proposed the establishment 
in each district of a special mixed board of conciliation, composed of 
representatives of the parties, with a representative of the employer 
to watch his interest. Such a board was established in Sunderland in 
1891 at the instigation of the employers, and Mr. Patterson said it had 
succeeded so well that there is never any stoppage of work there now 
on account of disputes of this class. From the side of the employers, 
Mr. J. Inglis, shipbuilder, Glasgow, strongly objected to the settlement 
of this class of questions by boards of arbitration or conciliation at 
all, and insisted that all arbitrary boundaries between different handi- 





























THE LABOUR COMMISSION 
erafts should be abolished, and the masters be left free to distribute 
their work as they pleased. It was stated, moreover, by other wit- 
nesses that though, generally speaking, the employers cared nothing 
which trade did the work so long as the work was done, they had 
sometimes an interest in preferring a trade with lax rules about sub- 
contracting and overtime, to a trade with strict rules about them. 
Among the least satisfactory conditions of labour revealed before the 
Commission are the conditions in the smaller metal industries, which 
ave stillin the period of transition from the domestic to the factory 
system, and are subject, therefore, to an internecine competition 
between the outworkers and the inworkers—-the locksmiths, of whoin 
three-fourths now work in factories, but one-fourth still work in bed- 
rooms, or washhouses, or anywhere; the chain-makers, half of whom 
work in factories, and the other half at home; the spike nail makers, 
who are divided between small factories of twenty or thirty hands, and 
small wooden sheds attached to the workers’ own houses; the nut and 
bolt trade, in which 70 per cent. work in factories, and 30 per cent. in 
domestic shops; and perhaps we may add the Sheffield cutlery trade, 
in Which the domestic workshop has been entirely superseded by the 
public workshop, where a number of little masters hire room and 
power for a fixed wheel-rent, but in which the competition between the 
private factoxies and the public workshop produces very much the 
same features that characterise the other small metal industries. 
These are the ordinary features of the sweating system: low wages, 
long hours, overwork of women, sub-contracts, middlemen, &c. In 
common nail-making, Mr. Green and Mr. Russell, two manufacturers, 
explained that the home workers were, for the most part, really petty 
inasters, buying their iron and hawking their nails as well as making 
them; that the middleman in this trade-—‘a fogger,’ as they called 
him—was aman who bought the nails of these people at very low prices, 
and then sold them again to the larger employers ; and that a strike in 
this trade meant merely a suspension of work, prompted by the 
inasters in order to raise prices and wages together. The workpeople 
were now trying to establish a union, and Mr. Russell believed some 
good would come of it; but Mr. Green thought effectual com- 
bination quite impossible in an industry where part of the workers 
were merely hired labourers, and the rest were really little masters 
working on their own account. In the spike nail trade, according 
to the evidence of Mr. Price, of the Nailmakers’ Association, the chief 
employer seldom has a factory of his own, but he finds the iron, giving 
it out in two or three tons at a time to a middleman—‘ the fogger ’— 
who gets it made and brings it back in nails. The ‘fogger’ in this 
trade is a man who has a small factory in which he hires men to 
work for him, charging them so much for fire and tools, or who gives 
out iron to be made into nails at the workmen’s own little shops with 
their own tools and fire. This class of middlemen has only come 
into existence during the last twenty years—a period of new growth in 
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the trade, the number of spike nail workers having increased fourfold 
in that period. 
since the middlemen came in; but they are no better off, as with 
a prosperous trade they ought to have been. The average wages 
of men is only 12s. or 14s. a week, and of women 4s. to 5s. One 
of the chief demands of Mr. Price’s association is for the legal 
from some branches of the trade—hobnail 


exclusion of women 
The chain 


making, for example—as being too severe for them. 
makers, through Mr. Homer, President of the Cradley Heath Society, 
made a like demand on the ground that their work was too 
heavy for women, being really blacksmith’s work, and that the com- 
petition by women kept their wages down, though he admitted 
afterwards that men’s wages were quite as good in Staffordshire as 
they were in Wales and other places where no female labour was 
employed. It appeared, moreover, that men and women out-workers 
were both paid the same rates per piece, though these rates were 
lower than the rates in the factories, where female labour was hardly 
employed at all, and the reason the male out-workers got a lower rate 
was explained by another witness (Mr. Smith) to be, not so much the 
advantage they received from the help of their womankind, as the 
fact that every time they went back to the masters they had to makea 
fresh contract. In this trade, however, they have been able to organise 
a union, which has always some strikes on, but has succeeded in 
abolishing truck, and, after an eighteen months’ strike in 1886-7, in 
raising wages from 7s. or 10s., to 25s. or 35s. a week, the rise being 
facilitated by the long strike exhausting the stock of chains, and so 
increasing their price ; but Mr. Homer said it was impossible to estab- 
lish anything like a joint committee for conciliation purposes, because 
there was less unity between the large employers and the small middle- 
man employer than between the in-workers and the out-workers. 
This difficulty has been surmounted, however, in a similarly-situated 
trade (the nut and bolt industry), in which a Wages Board was estab- 
lished in 1889, with one very novel and interesting feature. It has a 
Guarantee Fund—£500 being subscribed by employers and £500 by 
employed—which is to be used to support men who strike against an 
employer refusing to abide by the decision of the Board. The men on 
strike are thus supported partly by employers; and on the occasion of 
the last strike in the trade the employers found as much as £550 for the 
support of strikers. In this trade we find the same complaints as in 
the others, of sweating and middlemen and the competition of the 
domestic workshop; but factories are gaining ground, and Mr. Juggins, 
Secretary of the Midland Counties Federation, who was arbitrator in 
local disputes for the trade for five years, wanted a law compelling 
the masters who employed people in domestic shops to employ them 
in factories, and giving County Councils power to stop attaching little 
In the Sheffield grinding 


workshops to houses when they are built. 
trades, the chief grievances are sweating and wheel-rents, and the 


Mr. Price said the workpeople were no worse off 
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sweating is due, according to Mr. Fretwell, partly to the competition 
of the little masters—men employing, perhaps, two men, one woman, 
ind four boys, who, having no capital, get their materials on credit, and 
are obliged to take lower prices—and partly to the increasing prevalence 
during the last twenty years of the sub-contracting middleman. The 
wheel-rents are a grievance of the private factory as well as the public 
vorkshop, the manufacturer charging each workman from 3s. 6d. to 
7s. a week for the use of wheel and power in his own factory, whether 
they are used or not, exactly like the little master who hires part of a 
public factory. This occurs in all branches of the trade where the 
workmen still supply the tools; but in some branches they have, by 
trade union action, succeeded in obtaining the right to work with 
employers’ tools, and in suppressing wheel-rents at the same time. 
Mr. Holmshaw said the work-people wanted sub-contracting and wheel- 
rents abolished by law, and asked for better factory inspection chiefly 
for the private factories, whose sanitary condition, it seems, is worse 
than that of public factories, where it is the proprietor’s interest 
to attract tenants. 

The railway servants’ evidence bears mainly on their long hours, and 
ilds nothing to the information obtained by the Select Committee, and 
the evidence on Gaswork labour—especially that of Mr. Thorne, General 
Secretary of the Gas Workers’ and General Labourers’ Union, and Mr. 
Livesey, Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company—enters 
fully into the history of the great gas strike of 1889. That strike, 
which cost the men, it seems, £50,000, and the Company, £100,000, 
and went near throwing great part of London into darkness, originated, 
Mr. Livesey now admits, in the determination of the Gas Company 
Directors to break the power of the Gas Workers’ Union by pressing 
on their men a profit-sharing scheme, which practically deprived them 
of the power of striking. ‘The immediate necessity for our adopting 
it,’ says Mr. Livesey, ‘was to retain or to obtain the allegiance of 
the workmen, which was fast passing away in the autumn of 1889, 
under the influence of the Gas Workers’ Union.’ This union was 
only established in the spring of that year, and in October, when the 
scheme was launched, all the gas workers in the Company's employ 
had joined it. It was the first of the new unions of unskilled labour ; 
it comprises seventy different industries, and it has, in its three years 
of existence, had numbers of strikes constantly on foot. Mr. 
Thorne frankly explained that its policy and the policy of the new 
school of trade unionism, to which he professed to belong, was to force 
employers to employ only members of the union. But he admitted 
they had been often ‘a bit green’ and hasty, and thought, as the 
result of his three years’ experience, that it was better, ‘ under the 
present system of society,’ to settle disputes, if possible, by arbitra- 
tion. His union had, with that view, now joined the Board of Con- 
ciliation of the London Chamber of Commerce. Mr. W. H. Ward 
stated the results of the reduction of hours in gas works from twelve 
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to eight, is to be as follows:—The average diminution of individual 
production in the day was only 22) per cent., though the hours were 
shortened 334 per cent. Three firemen are needed now where two 


were needed before, and seven hands are needed for carbonising for 


every six employed before. 
JOHN Raw 


SOCIALISM AND INEQUALITY OF PROPERTY IN FRANCE. 


In France, statistically ascertained facts confirm the theory put 
forth several years ago by M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu in his Essai sui 
la Répartition des Richesses, that the operation on one side of the 
decreasing rates of profits and interest, and on the other of the rising 
scale of wages, is, without the assistance of any socialistic legislation, 
productive of a state of lesser inequality of conditions. The Bulletin 
de Statistique of November last has published a table of the revenue 
derived during the period 1875-1890 from donation and succession 
duties, of which the following figures are taken (in millions of 
franes) :- 


Succession duties. Donation duties. Total amount. 
RPGS cisestese o Wine e ore TS lene ee BIBI. “a conisineeres 5,320°7 
LORD! 5 aiascvnciee nes PIA. scciinicinecss CMO. deuce ahcdacns 6,382°9 
EBSD ooo aa seve RAO” ass caeaes Ft i i er 6,428°4 
IEE Fe wesc lersratam obi SEO) ateieeuwwrets arr are 6,387°6 
LOY i eee Be «dereh sop aces RE oe stdhe cated 6,407°1 
RSS oi) oie Scelaanes Diapek”  suisiere-oloerce OG: s.dieiaasoererss 6,330°5 
MESS oc srs arey radios BIOMIND.. Sivstscatesne OED) cous aenie 6.000°7 
1 eg em SEA! se ecaunaalaceies SOUS ve avtraigareseceie 6,748 74 


One glance at the above table proves that the wealth of the 
classes, who contribute almost exclusively to succession and donation 
duties, remains at the very best stationary. For the former, 1890 
ought to be left aside owing to the extraordinary mortality caused by 
influenza, and it must also be kept in view that the price of most 
securities, government Jventes, railway shares, bonds, etc., has con- 
stantly risen since 1875, although the dividends have only very 
slightly increased, when they have increased. 

For the donations, which are an almost infallible barometer, as 
they mostly represent the dots given by parents to their children at 
the time of the marriage, there is an unmistakable falling off. 

It thus appears that we may safely accept the conclusions recently 
drawn on this question by M. Leroy Beaulieu himself (Hconomiste 
Francais, 23 January, 1892): ‘The wealth of the middle and 
well-to-do classes has very scantily increased during the last 10, 12 or 
15 years, and the apparent increment for the first years of this period 
must be ascribed mainly, if not exclusively, to a change in the rate of 
capitalisation, and implies no distinct amelioration of their incomes.’ 

Speaking of the reduction of inequalities without legislative inter- 
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ference, 1t may not be irrelevant to notice the short-lived Alliance 


Antisocialiste. Most of the leading French Economists were among 
its founders. Its objects were ‘d’opposer aux idées socialistes une 
propagande ayant pour base lobservation rigoureuse des faits sociaux. 
[1 faut démontrer que—-dans un grand nombre de cas—l’action 
privée est plus efficace que action publique et qu'elle réussit li ot cette 
derniére échoue.’ The action of the Association broke down owing to 
political differences. 
Ki. Castenor, 
Corresponding Menber of the 


Stra] V4 y { a 
British RBeonomiec «tSSOCLATLO}! 


LETTER FROM AUSTRIA 


Stxce my last correspondence the events prognosticated have made 
their appearance. The commercial treaties have been concluded, 
lze of a more liberal customs policy in 
] 


ie works of Dr. Beer, a free-trader, and 


and applauded as the ple 
Kurope. I had mentioned t 
Dr. von Matlekovits, preceding these events; I may now add the 
description of the Austrian commercial politics during the last twenty- 
five years as given by Dr. Alexander Peez, M.P., one of the leaders of 
Austrian Protectionism, in a collection, entitled: The Commercial 
Policy of the more important civilised States, one of the recent 
publications of the Verein fiir Socialpolitik.! 

Another event of no less importance is the introduction of a pro- 
cressive income tax and the reform of direct taxation, the details of 
which will be referred to at a riper stage of their discussion. Some 
weeks before the proposals were laid before the House of Deputies 
by the Minister of Finances, Dr. Steinbach, the necessity of their 
introduction was discussed in an able book of Dr. E. von Firth, Tie 
Income Tax in Austria and its Refori.* Another Austrian author, Dr. 
W. Schiff, made a study of The Organisation of Rural Credit in Austria 
and Germany? 

The most pressing reforms are meanwhile monetary and social. The 
currency commission has inquired into the manner in which the 
reform of the currency should be effected. Among its members 
were Professors Brif, Juraschek, Mataja, Menger, Milewski, Pilat, 

Die isterreichische Handelspolitik der letzien 25 Jahre, mit einer graphischen 
Darstellung : Der Fabrikaten-Aussenhandel Osterreich- Ungarns, 1877—1888 ; verfasst 
von G. Raunig, p. 167—193, of: Die Handelspolitik der wichtigeren Kulturstaaten 
in den letzten Jahrzehnten. Leipzig, 1892. 

2 Die Einkommenssteuer in Osterreich und ihre Reform. Von Dy. Emil von Fiirth. 
Leipzig, 1892, (Makes part 2nd of Staats- und social-wissenschaftliche Beitrége. 
Herausgegeben von A, von Miaskowski.) 

3 Zur Frage der Organisation des landivirtschaftlichen Kredites in Deutschland und 


Osterreich. (The same collection, part 1st.) 
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Sax, the late Secretary-General of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, Mr. 
Lucam, Mr. Lieben, Dr. Hertzka, and, moreover, several represent- 
atives of the banking and the landed interests, and of the public press. 
Among the members of the Hungarian Commission were Professoi 
Féldes and Dr. von Matlekovits, P.C. The following questions were 
submitted to them :—-1, What kind of standard should form the basis 
of the currency reform? 2, If the gold standard should be accepted, 


ought a limited currency of silver-standard (curant-silber) be adinitted, 
and in what amount? 3, Ought a certain circulation of treasury-bills, 
bearing no interest, being always convertible into cash and having no 
legal tender, to be admitted, and under what conditions? 4, What 
principles ought to regulate the conversion of the present florin into 
gold? 5, What unit of currency should be adopted? The answers 
given by each of the members of the said Commission will be found in 
an official return, just published.! The bills enabling the Government 
to make the preparatory steps towards the regulation of currency have 
finally been accepted by both Houses of Parliament. 

The abnormal and almost unique character of the Austrian monetary 
position is well described in Professor Menger’s brochure on ‘ The 
transition towards a gold currency.’? The details of the present reform 
are discussed by the same author in a series of articles, reprinted 
from Conrad's Jahrbiicher.2 Dr. Julius Landesberger again pleads foi 
a combination of ‘premium’ and ‘discounting’ policies of the central 
banks in cases of a strong demand for gold; the latter being a burden 
for the whole producing community, while by the first-named measure 
producers will only be charged to the extent of the outlay of capital 
for their imports from abroad.t Several other authors even tried to 
estimate the influence of the system of currency on the welfare of the 
labouring population and so to introduce the social side into the 
question.® In this, as well as in respect to the geologizal side of 
the question, the book of Professor Eduard Suess, The Futir of 
Silver, will attract considerable attention." 

As to social reforms, two bills concerning the prevention and the 
settlement of strikes are under deliberation. There is also a movement 
of social colonisation, which has its centre in Austria and is making 


Stenographisches Protokoll iiber die vom 8 bis 17 Médrz 1892, abgehaltenen 
Sitzungen der nach Wien einberufenen Wahrungs-Enquéte-Commission. Wien, 1892. 
pp. 298. 

2 Der Ubergang zur Goldwihrung. Untersuchungen iiber die Wertprobleme dei 
dsterreichisch-ungarischen Valutareform. Wien und Leipzig, Braumiiller. 1892. 
36 pp. See e.g. p. 15. 

Beitrdge zur Wahrungsfrage in Gsterreich-Ungarn. Jena, Fischer. 59 pp. 

+ Uber die Goldprdimien-Politik der Zettelbanken. Denkschrift erstattet zur Valuta 
Reform in Osterreich-Ungarn. Wien, Manz. 1892. pp. 70. 

5 See e.g. Der Hinjluss der Goldivtihrung aufdas Kinkommen der Bevilkerungsklas- 
sen und des Staates. Eine sozialpolit. Studie. Von Dr. M. Ettinger. Wien un 
Leipziz, Breitenstein. 1892. 175 pp. 

6 Die Zukunft des Silbers. Wien und Leipzig, Braumiiller. 1892. pp. 227. 
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rapid advances. The ‘ Freeland movement’ owes its origin to the 
romance of Dr. Theodor Hertzka, a well-known Austrian publicist and 
economist, which appeared in October 1889. Its preface sets forth the 
project of settling acommunity, free from the evils developed by modern 
society, in a new country. The institutions of that community should 
be on the basis of perfect individual liberty, property of land and 
capital belonging neither to the State nor to private owners, but to 
ivee associations. The capital necessary for the expenses of procduc- 
tion will be borrowed by a tax on the annual production without 
The settlement and the consequent social structure are 
described in this book, the success of which is very marvellous.! Not- 
withstanding much unfriendly criticism, societies, willing to realise the 
vuthor’s ideas, began to be formed. It is proposed to send the first 
‘xpedition to the country granted to the Freeland Society as soon as 
the negotiations with the British East African Society shall be 
settled. 

The theoretical studies ave in the past half-year only represented by 
Dr. von Béhm-Bawerk’s reply to Professor Dietzel’s attack against 
the utilitarian theory. It is the latest contribution towards the 


interest. 


memorable controversy, whether cost or marginal utility are the more 
final regulators of value.” 
STEPHAN BAvER, 
Corresponding Member of the 
British Economic Association. 


STATE EXPENDITURES IN ITALY AS COMPARED WITH THE 
NATIONAL WEALTH. 


[raLy presents just at present an interesting study from an economi- 
cal point of view, acted on as she is by two predominant causes, Pro- 
tection on the one hand and excessive State-expenditures on the other. 
Political Economy lacks the experimental power of isolating the effects 
of different causes; we must therefore try as much as possible to find 
out cases in which we can observe the effects of a small number of 
causes which have become predominant in regard to others. 

An error one is often apt to commit in Political Economy is to 
consider the phenomena absolutely, and not in their relation to the 
sphere of their development ; and yet, it is obvious, that an illness does 
not produce the same effect on a strong man’s body, as it does on a 
constitution weakened, either by age, or by any other cause. The 
United States of America find in their admirable fertility of soil, as well 
as in the energy of their population, many advantages compensating 

! An English translation, Freeland, A Social Anticipation, has been prepared 
by Mr. A, Ransom. London, Chatto and Windus. A fifth and sixth German 
edition are in the press. 

* Wert, Kosten 


und Grenznutzen. Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, 3 Folge. Bd. iii. (Iviii. 
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the bad effects of protection ; but in Italy, where those advantages are 


to a certain degree inferior, the bad effects of protection are more con- 
spicuous. 

In order to compare State-intervention in commerce and in- 
dustry in two countries at once, we ought to know the exact 
portion of business with which the State interferes, as well as 
the business whose nature is exempt from this interference. . Here 
again, comparing the United States of America with Italy, we see 
that, in the first of the two countries mentioned, the politicians’ 
activity, though perhaps more intense and more immoral than in the 
latter, yet acts on a smaller portion of the economical life of the 
country, and the final consequence of all this is that similar proceedings 
produce a lesser evil in America than they do in Italy. 

3ut, as long as we will not let ourselves bé guided by quantitative 
considerations, reasonings of this kind will always prove vague. In 
reference to another subject in the same line, that is, the proportion ot 
State-expenditure to the country’s wealth, we possess, fortunately) 
enough, some quantitative data, which, though imperfect, are, however, 
enough to lead us immediately to important conclusions. 

The estimates of the wealth of France, drawn by M. de Foville, are 
based on transmission of property by legacy and gifts. Signo 
Pantaleoni has estimated Italy’s wealth, using the same system; and 
the learned director of ‘Italian Statistics, Signor Bodio, has dis- 
cussed all those figures in a recently published work.’ Italy’s wealth 
might be estimated at 54 milliards (£2,160,000,000) for the period 
1885-1890 ; while France’s wealth, as estimated by M. de Foville 
is 210 milliards (£8,400,000,000). But Signor Bodio very judiciously 
remarks that, in order to correctly compare these two figures, the 
=, for the latte: 


one given by M. de Foville must be increased by ,}; 
considers the individual's average life-time to be 35 years, whereas 
Signor Pantaleoni considers it to be 36 years. 

The estimates of a country’s wealth are subject to many errors: 
but the quotient of figures shown for two countries must approximate 
more closely to the real quotient than the absolute figures to the real 
ones, provided that the estimates be all made on the same system. In 
fact, in order to have an idea of the exact stock of capital which the 
taxpayers succeed in keeping back from the taxcollector, M. de Foville 
and Signor Pantaleoni increase by 25 per cent. the figures resulting from 
the probate-duty. This proportion is evidently hypothetical and it may 
thus occasion an important error, regarding the absolute figure of 
wealth, but, when comparing the wealth of two countries, the real pro- 
portion by which we must increase the figures the probate-duty gives 
us, is not important, provided that the latter does not differ too 
widely from one country to another, for the quotient then found will 
prove sufficiently exact. But this rests on the condition that the 
system that had been followed should be alike for both these countries. 


1 1. Bodio—Di aleuni indici Misuratori del Movimento economico in Italia, 
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Consequently, the system which Mr. Giffen followed, in order to 
calculate England’s wealth, differing from the one used by M. de 
Foville for France, and Signor Pantaleoni for Italy, we must suppose 
that the relation of Italy’s wealth to that of England is found with a 
much less close approximation than the relation of wealth between 
Italy and France. According to the figures stated below, the latter 
relation would be: 


We have reasons to suppose this quotient to be very near the truth. 

But we have thus only the relation of wealth existing under the 
form of capital. But we must also bear in mind that the population 
produces and consumes yearly. We aye inclined to think, judging 
from all the probable evidence we possess, that this relation cannot be 
widely different from the one we have found for the capitals. We find, 
amongst other indications, that the total value of France’s foreign trad 
is about 8 milliards, whereas the same for Italy is only 2 milliards. 

Now that we know the approximate relation of the wealth of both 
countries, let us see whether the budget expenditures stand in the same 
relation, or in a different one. 

France’s total budget expenditure for the years 1888 and 1890 is 
3247 millions of francs, Italy’s for the same years is 1637 millions. 
From whence it results that the relation of those expenditures is 
about 1 to 2, whereas the relation of wealth is one to four. 

This fact being one of the greatest importance, it ought to be 
always present to the mind, when dealing with Italy’s financial and 
economic conditions. And it must be noticed that we have compared 
Italy to France, the latter being a country in which production is 
overloaded with taxes. So, having found that the expenses in relation 
to the wealth in Italy are the double of those in France, we may 
expect to find Italy’s burden of taxes enormously disproportioned to 
her powers of production. We must also add that almost the whole 
of the French public debt is in France, whereas a great part of the 
Italian public debt is abroad ; so that the payment of the interest of 
public debt in France is but a question of mutation in the distribution 
of wealth—not so in Italy, where it is partly a tribute paid abroad. 

Thus Italy finds herself in the situation of a manufacturer, whose 
general expenses are about the double of other manufacturers belonging 
to the class who spend the most. 

The state of misery and sutfering thus resulting urges the country 
to seek empiric remedies, just as a despairing patieut would consult a 
charlatan. The decrease, as well in the consumption of the 
population as in the railway receipts, the fall of the public funds, 
the rise in the gold exchange, all these being but natural symptoms 
of the unsatisfactory state of the country, pressing so hardly on 
its ypeople, are considered by the politicians as only accidental 
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and artificial phenomena; and, but a short time ago, the government 


assembled a commission, in order to examine the measures to be 
taken against the persons who influenced the rise in the gold 
exchange ! 

This state of things has facilitated the triumph of protection, and 
protection in its turn has contributed to increase the evil. The exports 
of Italy, which had had an average value of 1310 millions of francs 
from 1878 to 1887, do not reach a milliard after the imposition of 
the new tariffs in 1888, and have been reduced to 877 millions in 
the year 1891. 

Italy, Spain and Portugal form, so to say, the three terms of a 
series in which the gravity of the combined effects of the excessive 
expenses of the government and of the destruction of wealth caused by 
protection, as well as by the politicians’ artifices, progresses gradually 
from Italy to Portugal. Now, Portugal’s actual situation gives us an 
idea of the state to which the two other countries will come one day, 
if they do not stop in time on the dangerous course on which they have 
ventured. 

VILFREDO PARETO 


RECENT OFFICIAL REPORTS AND RETURNS FoR 1891 


Crofters’ Commission Report (C. 6613). 


THE Crofters’ Commission has only now issued its report for 1890. 
During that year it fixed the fair rent of 2,339 holdings, making an 
average reduction of 24°3 per cent. on their former rents, and cancel- 
ling 64°8 per cent. of their arrears. The average reduction would have 
been 30 per cent. but for the fact that as many as 653 of the applicants 
were tenants of the Duke of Sutherland, and, like all previous applicants 
from the same estate, were found exceptionally favourably circum- 
stanced. Their rents were only reduced 5:8 per cent. on the average, 
and no less than 28 of them were actually raised. But the worst about 
those 2,339 settlements, including those in Sutherland, is that the 
holdings are extremely small, even for Crofter holdings, anda dedue- 
tion of 30 per cent. from the rent makes really no serious difference 
in the circumstances of the tenants. The average rent of the whole 
is only £2 16s. 104d., while the average of the 772 Lews Crofters is 
only two guineas. Yet only four applications for enlargement have been 
vranted, all in Sutherland, but other thirteen were refused, either 
on the ground of the inability of the applicants to stock the 
new land, or of the material damage to the letting value of the 
remainder of the holding from which the land was to be severed. 
One of the applications was admitted to be very reasonable, because 
the present pasture of the applicants lay so high that it was under 
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snow all winter, and their claim could be easily met by taking SSO 
acres from the vast expanse of a neighbouring deer forest ; but the 
clause of the Act prevented the Commissioners 


” 


“material damage 
from granting this claim, because the presence of the Crofters would 
occasionally disturb a pass by which the deer of Glen Canisp were 
used to come and go to the adjoining forest of Coulmore. 


Emigration and Immigration. 134. 

[x the first part of this paper the observations made in former years 
by Mr. Giffen on the periodic ebb and flow of the tide of emigration 
are carried further. Last year, as mentioned in the Economic 
JournaL for June, 1891, the low water of emigration had been 
reached, and that of immigration might be expected to be near. Now 
the current of emigration is again increasing; while immigration, 
having passed its maximum, has begun to decrease. The second part 
of the paper sets forth the extent and character of the immigration 
from Europe into the United Kingdom during 1891, especially that of 
Russian and Polish Jews. ‘Comparing all the facts,’ Mr. Giffen would 
be disposed to say that the figure of about 10,000 as the Russo-Polish, 
immigration for settlement during the past year would not be over the 
mark, and would not be much under the mark ’—an increase of about 
5,000 over the figure for 1891. 


Germany, France, Belgium. Reports on the Present State of the 
Labour Question (C—6551-8.  C—6551-4. C—65515). 


Labour Statistics. Statistical Tables and Report on Trade Unions. 
Fourth Report—Years 18389 and 1890 (C—6475). 


TuIs report, prepared by the Labour Correspondent of the Board 
of Trade, gives statistics of the trade unions of the kingdom, and 
is, in the amount of statistical and general information about the 
trade unions contained in it, the most complete statistical record 
that has yet been made. This information has been arranged in 
various tabular forms and digested in such a way as to give the fullest 
details of the financial working of trade unions, and of their genera] 
purposes, contributions, and benefits. The detailed tables for each 
society show the income, expenditure, payments for benefits, work- 
ing expenses, and also the number of members and amount of funds 
at the end of each year, and give also, where such information was 
available, the wage-rates and hours of labour of members. These 
tables in some cases go back for as many as forty years, and in two cases 
for fifty and sixty years. They give a complete statistical history of 
the societies they represent, and a clear idea of the work they have 
done. The reports of many of the trade unions contain also much useful 





information as to the rates of wages and hours of labour in different 
localities ; advances or reductions of wages or change of hours being 





shown where possible. 
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Mines—Year 1891. Summaries of the Statistical Portion of the 
Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Mines, under the 
provisions of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, thi 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 and 1875, and 
the Slate Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1882 (C—6610). 


Iv appears from the summaries that the total number of persons 
employed in and about all the mines in the United Kingdom in 1891 
amounted to 707,411, of whom 6,112 were females engaged above 
eround. The total number of fatal accidents was 961, and the total 
number of deaths occasioned thereby, 1,030; an increase of 62 fatal 
accidents, and a decrease of 176 lives lost compared with 1890. In 
1891 there was one death for every 668 persons employed; in 1890, 
one in 543. Statistics are given, showing that the occupation of the 
miner is now much safer than at the commencement of the Mining 
Acts. The total quantity of mineral wrought in the different districts 
was 197,693,592 tons, of which 185,479,126 was coal, and 7,229,150 tons 
ironstone ; the remainder being fire-clay, oil shale, and other minerals, 
making a total increase of 3,087,705 tons on the preceding year; there 
being an increase of 3,864,838 tons of coal, but a decrease of 888,326 
tons of ironstone. 


National Debt. Return showing at the close of each Financial 
Year from 1835-36 to 1890-91, both inclusive, the Aggregat 
Gross Liabilities of the State as represented by the Nominal 
Funded Debt, Estimated Capital Value of Terminabli 
Annuities, Unfunded Debt, and other Liabilities in respect 
of Debt, the Estimated Assets and the Aggregate Net 
Liabilities ; also the Exchequer Balances; and showing at 
the close of each financial year from 1835-36 to 1890-91, 
both inclusive, the gross and net expenditure charged on th 
Consolidated Fund on account of the National Debt, and 
other payments in respect of Debt. 390. 

THIs paper, which is in continuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 
343 of Session 1890, shows that the nominal amount of funded debt 
at the close of the financial year ending 31 March, 1891, was 
£579,472,082; the estimated capital value of terminable annuities, 
¢68,458,798; and the unfunded debt, £36,140,079; making a total ot 
€684,070,959. The corresponding figures for the preceding year were 
£585,959,852, £71,731,869, £32,252,305, and £689,944,026  respec- 
tively. To the total amount given above as representing the funded 
debt, estimated capital value of terminable annuities, and the unfunded 
debt, should be added, in order to complete the statement of the total 
debt, the estimated amount of Savings Banks’ and Friendly Societies’ 
deficiencies, which in 1891 was £565,339; the estimated capital value 
of terminable annuities created under the Imperial Defence Act of 
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1888, amounting in the same year to £797,780; and the Russian 
Dutch Loan, £519,940. thus making the gross liabilities of the State 
in 1891, £685,954,018, as compared with £690,663,838 in the year 
1890. From these gross liabilities are deducted sundry assets, leaving 
the net liabilities of the State £680,681,581. The corresponding total 
for 1890 was £684,954,150. 


Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives in Europe respecting 
Assistance afforded or Facilities given by Foreign Governments 
to the Provision of the Industrial Population for Old Age- 
Commercial. No, 22 (1891) (C—6429). 


mn 


luis return contains replies to a circular addressed by the Marquis 
of Salisbury to Her Majesty’s Representatives in Europe for informa- 
tion respecting the assistance afforded or facilities given by the Govern- 
ments of Europe to the provision of the industrial population for old 
aye, Whether in the shape of compulsory insurance, State annuities, 
State guarantee of the security of industrial savings, or grants to 
iendly or benefit societies and Sociétés de Secours Mutuels. 


Replies have been received, and are printed in extenso, trom the 


followi 


ing countries — Austria-Hungary, Bavaria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Hesse-Darmstadt and Baden, 


Italy and Montenegro, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Rouinania, 
Russia, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxony, Servia, Spain, Switzerland, 


Turkey, and Wurtemberg. 


Reports from Her Majesty's Consuls respecting the Working of 
Cargoes on Sundays in Foreign Ports. Part 11. (America) 
(C—6369-1). 


Royal Commission on Redemption of Tithe Rentcharge. Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Redemption 
of Tithe Rentcharge in England and Wales (C—6606). 


THE Commissioners are of opinion that the existing terms of twenty- 
five years’ purchase of commutation value for the redemption of tithe 
rentcharge should be abolished ; that, where redemption is voluntary, 
the precedent of the Glebe Lands Act, 1888, should be followed and 
the parties be encouraged to make their own bargains, subject to a 
determining authority as to the price of redemption to be vested in the 
Board of Agriculture; that, in the case of clerical rentcharge, a notice 
to the Bishop and patrons should be substituted for the present pro- 
vision which requires their consent in certain cases; and that, where 
redemption is compulsory, the terms should be fixed by the Board of 
Agriculture. 

The Commissioners are in favour of the extinction, with as little 
delay as possible, of all tithe rentcharges on land which has already 


been utilised for building purposes. In the ease of land which may 
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hereafter become building land, the law should require that the tith: 
rentcharge be redeemed before the land is utilised for building, and the 
hardships of compulsory redemption should be mitigated by advances 
of public money in cases where the Board of Agriculture may be of 
opinion that such advances are justified. 


Royal Commission on Redemption of Tithe Rentcharge. Minutes 
of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Redemption of Tithe Rentcharge in England 
and Wales (C—660€) 


Report of the Strikes and Lock-outs of 1890, by the Labour Cor- 
respondent to the Board of Trade. 1891 (C—6476). 


‘1890 was a year of good trade, and strikes were numerous.’ The 
number of separate strikes in 1890 was 1,028; in 1889, 1,145; but in 
1889 the number of distinct establishments embroiled was 3,164, in 
1890, 4,382. As to the causes, nearly a half, 436 out of 1,028, were 
for advance of wages simpliciter; ‘disputes arising out of wage 
questions’ formed 62 per cent. in 1890, 67 per cent. in 1889. As 
to duration of a strike, the total number of days lost, divided by 
the number of strikes, was 17:3, but, account being taken of the 
numbers involved in different strikes, the average duration per 
head was 19°88; closely corresponding to the figures for 1888, 1889, 
viz. 19, 18°6 days respectively. There would thus almost seem to be 
some general principle determining the ability of the parties to hold 
out. The mode of settlement was conciliation in more than half the 
cases ; 173 cases (out of the total 1,028) are described as submission 
of work-people. ‘Of the whole 1,028 strikes of the year 37:3 pe 
cent. were entirely successful, 22-4 per cent. a direct partial success, 
31:3 per cent. were defeated entirely, and in the remaining cases no 
definite results were ascertained.’ The losses from strikes—‘ inuch 
less than is generally supposed ’—and the gains to workmen are care- 
fully computed. The report concludes with a summary of the more 
important features of the labour movement of the preceding year. 


Wages and Production. Report to the Board of Trade on the 
relation of wages in certain industries to the cost of pro- 
duction. 1891 (C—6535). 


Ix Ayriculture, of the annual amount realised by the sale of the 
farm products of the United Kingdom not more than 30 per cent. goes 
to the payment of wages by the occupiers of agricultural land (to which 
must be added the considerable expenditure in wages which is included 
in the disbursements of landlords upon their estates). In Coal- 
mining the proportion of wages to the value of the total product is 
roughly estimated as 55 per cent. Corresponding figures are given for 
a great variety of industries. The case of Railways is particularly 
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clear and important. There wages form the greater part of the ‘ total 
expenditure,’ which amounts to 53°6 per cent. of the receipts ; leaving a 
balance of 46°4 per cent. for division amongst the proprietors of capital. 
The worth of the statistical evidence on which each result rests is 
carefully considered by Mr. T. H. Elliott, the writer of the report. 
The figures, being of unequal accuracy, do not admit of being usefully 
combined into a single average. 


THE series, emanating from the Foreign Office, of Reports on subjects 
of general and commercial interest gives much valuable information, ot 
which some points are indicated below. 


Evidence taken at Rotterdam and Amsterdam by the Dutch 
Labour Commission (C—8551-11). 


RELATES to dock labourers and allied industries. The hours ot 
labour are long and irregular, e.g., ‘from 12 to 15 and 18 hours 
sometimes 2 hours, or, again, 16 hours.’ ‘The longest continuous 
time mentioned in evidence was 48 hours, with five hours’ rest divided 
in sixths.’ Substantial earnings at times are followed by spells of 
forced inactivity, with no pay. Improvement is difficult in the exist- 
ing state of campetition, and in the absence of organisation. Thus one 
witness said: ‘ When I say that I cannot do given work for the wage 
offered, and I say so on my conscience, another fellow may be behind 
me who, perhaps, will do it for half.’ 


Legislation for Protection of Women and Young Children em- 
ployed in Factories in the Netherlands (C—6551-12, 15). 


THE Dutch had no factory legislation before 1889, except a prohibi- 
tion of the employment of children under twelve in anything but house- 
hold or field work ; but in 1889 they passed a comprehensive Act. 
not only renewing that prohibition, but limiting the labour of women 
and young persons under sixteen to eleven hours a day in all industries 
except agriculture, and forbidding it altogether in certain dangerous 
industries and operations to be afterwards specified by executive 
decree. This was done by the decree of 15th July, 1891, which forbade 
the employment of boys as stokers and engine-drivers, of all young 
persons in dangerous acrobatic exercises, of women or young persons 
in work about moving machinery transmitting power, or about rotating 
wheels, saws, &c., or in work in mines, when mines should come into 
existence in the country, and, except under certain conditions, in flax, 
rag, cigar, cutlery, and other industries. The new Act takes one o1 
two hours off the working day in all the industries of the land at a 
single bound, and could not be expected to be introduced without some 
grumbling, both from employers and employed; but the first report of 
the inspectors, which has just been issued, shows that the operation of 
the Act is already being favourably recognised as beneficial to all con- 
No. 7.—VoL. II PP 
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cerned. The laundries resisted the introduction of the Act for a time, for 
it involved a two hours’ reduction in their case ; but now they find their 
work done as punctually and completely by the same hands in the 
short day as it used to be in the long one. The decrease of an 
hour has been found not to affect the production in pipe and cigar 
factories, cardboard factories, bookbinding works, and some of the 
larger textile factories, while in one of them which has made more 
extensive alterations in its arrangements, production has actually 
risen in the proportion of five to seven. The sanitary conditions 
still for the most part need much improving, but that naturally takes 
time. 


Earnings of Labour and Cost of Living in the Consular Dis- 
trict of Chicago (C—6551-26). 

Tus report, based on reports of the bureaux of labour where these 
exist, and such other information as has been obtainable, sets forth the 
condition of labour in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other 
regions in the consular district of Chicago. The particulars of work, 
wages, and expenditure in different places are given. The following 
general conclusions are expressed: ‘ There seems nothing to prove that 
the late increase in Customs duties has benefited the working man by 
increasing his earnings.’ ‘ Labour organisations have had a powerful 
influence in keeping up the rate of pay . . . Trade unions have succeeded 
in reducing the hours of labour,’ The report contains a section on 
recent legislation affecting labour and some ‘remarks on immigrants 
and their chances ’—chances which seem far from splendid. 


The Condition of Labour in Hungary (C—6511-29). 

THE principal provisions of several laws, and the manner in which 
they are carried out, are shown. The General Industrial Law of 1884 
bears on the relations between employers and employed, which seem 
peaceable, on industrial corporations and the eourts of arbitration 
which it is part of their business to establish, on apprentices, and on 
work in factories, the hours of which seem long—from ten to thirteen 
and a half hours in a majority of cases. The Sunday Rest Law of 1890 
prohibits industrial work on Sundays, with certain exemptions, which 
must reduce the effect of the prohibition. The Law of Aid to Invalid 
Workmen, 1891, and the cognate question of accident insurance are 
next discussed. The report concludes with some interesting informa- 
tion as to the condition of Hungarian workmen, which seems far from 
comfor ‘able. 


The Report on the Native Industries in Japan (C—6511-22). 
Gives statistics for the spinning mills, weaving mills, ship-building 
yards, and other industries of Japan. The advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of the Japanese cotton-spinner, as compared with his English or 
Indian rival, are carefully balanced. Thus the advantage of long 
working hours—twelve hours at a stretch, with mills running day and 
night--and the low rate of wages are set off against the inefficiency 
of the Japanese operative. 


Prices and Wages in India (Ninth Issue). 

Or this volume we may say much the same as of its predecessors 
(noticed in the third number of the Heonomie Journal). There is 
evidenced a continued rise in the price of food-grain or, according to the 
Indian method of statement, fall in the quantity of each grain purchased 
for arupee. The fall in wholesale prices of staple trade commodities, 
both export and import, is still considerable as compared with the price 
level of (March) 1873 taken as basis or standard. But the latest 
returns for January, 1892, as compared with the corresponding 
figures for January, 1591, indicates a slight rise. For it is found (by 
the present writer) that of twenty-nine articles (not including gold) 
the (silver) prices of seventeen rose, the prices of ten articles fell, of two 
remained unchanged. It may be worth while adding that a similar 
comparison of the prices in January, 1891, with those of 1890, shows a 
rise in twenty-one articles, a fall in nine, in one no change. The 
articles which rose or fell in the two years, 1890-1 and 1891-2, are not 
coincident. — In wages, with which the third part of the volume is con- 
cerned, there does not appear to have been any sensible change during 
the last vear. 


Town Holdings Report (214). 


THE Town holdings Committee was reappointed last February to 
report on the policy of imposing a direct assessment (1st) on the 
owners of ground rents, and (2nd) on the owners of increased values 
unparted to land by building operations and other improvements. Thei 
report, which has now appeared, dismisses the second part of the 
reference with almost evasive curtness. They say that the principle of 
taxing unearned increment is of too far-reaching a character for them 
to discuss, and in any case it is practically impossible in the matter of 
land values to separate the unearned increment from the earned. But 
they give a more adequate examination to the first point, and, after 
a careful discussion of the difficult economic question of the incidence 
of taxation on town holdings—in which, however, they underrate the 
strength of the ground rent owner's position in the struggle for the real 
distribution of the burden—they come to the conclusion that the owners 
of ground rents really pay their full share of the rates indirectly 
already, through being obliged to take so much less rent than they 
would have commanded if they paid the rates directly, but that they 
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directly what they now pay indirectly, in order to 


should be made to pay 
With this view, 


remove an apparent grievance from the occupiers. 
accordingly, the Committee recommends—what was already recom- 
mended by Mr. Goschen’s Committee in 1870 and was actually carried 
in the House of Commons by Professor Thorold Rogers in 1886—the 
adoption of the usual Scotch plan of an equal division of the rates 
between house occupier and house owner, with the additional provision 
that the owner shall have the right to make a proportionate deduction 
from the ground rent when he pays it, and that it be illegal for any of 
the parties to contract themselves out of their direct liability for the 
impost. It is proposed for convenience sake to collect the whole 
amount in the first instance from the occupiers, or, in the case of the 
compound householders—who are unexpectedly found by this Com- 
mittee to constitute as many as two-thirds of the occupiers of English 
towns—from the house owner. The Committee are quite aware that 
the simple change they propose will not have any ultimate effect on 
the real incidence of taxation, because that will readjust itself again to the 
unchanged real conditions; and they show an aversion to any proposa! 
like Mr. Munro Ferguson’s, in his draft report, which would alter 
those conditions by taxing the sites at a higher rate than the houses. 
But though the Committee’s deliverances may not have the mark ot 
finality about them, it will not be denied that their recommendation is 
practically more satisfactory than the existing system. 


THERE is to be a further postponement of the new classifications 
and maximum rates and charges under the Iailway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888. In the ordinary course of things they would have come 
into operation on the nine trunk lines with a terminus in London on 
the lst of August. Toall concerned this would have been embarrassing. 
The amount of clerical work, to say nothing of the consideration, b\ 
general managers, of minute details in adjusting a multitude of rates, 
is immense, and it would have led to a disruption of through rates and 
other inconveniences to impose the new rates on nine railways long 
before the new schedule for all others took effect. The traders con- 
sented to a postponement on the understanding that all special rates 
and rebates now in force were in the meantime to continue, and that, 
in the case of contracts entered into upon the assumption of the new 
rates coming into effect on the Ist of August, no rates would be charged 
The Board of Trade has sanctioned an extension 


in excess of them. 
This is ‘ positively for the last time’: 


until the Ist of January, 1893. 
it will ‘not be prepared to entertain from any quarter whatever an) 
application for further or other postponement.’ Probably by 1893 thi 
few traders who believed that they gained much by the Act of 1888 will 


have changed their minds. To most persons it has long become appa 
a delusion. 


ent that the whole machinery of maximum rates is ¢ 
The 24th section is not the only portion of that measure which has so 
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far proved barren. The jurisdiction of the Railway Commissioners was 
much enlarged ; and it was hoped that cases of hardship for which under 
the Acts of 1854 and 1873 there was no redress, and other cases 
unsatisfactorily dealt with by the ordinary courts, will be brought 
before the commissioners. So far there is not a sign of this. The 
Railway Commission as constituted in 1873 did little; the renovated 
Commission does less. It would be interesting to obtain an official 
return of the number of hours which this Court-——which figures for 
about seven thousand pounds in the Estimates—has sat since it came 
into existence. The result would be to disclose an unparalleled failure, 
due, not to any fault of its members, but to its costly procedure, and to 
the attempt to settle, in legal fashion, questions properly determinable 
by men of business by a prompt and rough-and-ready method. Perhaps 
the member of Parliament who moves for such a return will put a 
question about the progress of the official investigation as to canals. 

J. M. 


OBITUARY. 
LOWE, HELFERICH, COURCELLE-SENEUIL. 


ENGLAND, “Germany, and France have each sustained during the 
last quarter a loss by death which deserves to be recorded here. The 
losses to Political Economy have not been equal. Lowe was more a 
politician than an economist; Helferich was known principally in 
scientific circles; Courcelle-Seneuil was versed both in affairs and 
theory. 

Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, who died last July at the age of 
$1, will be remembered by economists in connection with one particular 
incident and two general questions. The occasion (in 1871) on which 
Lowe, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, endeavouring to extract in his 
own pet phrase ex luce lucellum by a tax on matches, was defeated by 
a procession of match girls, illustrates the objections against a tax 
which, however otherwise defensible, is new. A wider issue was 
raised by Lowe, when speaking in the Political Economy Clubs at the 
Centenary of the publication of the Wealth of Nations (see the 
‘revised report’ published by Longmans, 1876) he attributed to Adam 
Smith, ‘the merit of having formed a deductive and demonstrative 
science of human action;’ he described Political Economy as not 
only an exact, but a completed science. Those who cannot agree with 
Lowe, may still attribute to him the merit which the followers of 
Kant find in Hume—that of having provoked the explicit statement of 

a truer doctrine. The extreme recoil from Lowe’s position is reached 
by Cliffe Leslie’s article on Political Economy and Sociology in the 
Fortnightly Review of 1879. A more balanced judgment on some of 
the points raised by Lowe is given by Jevons in his article on ‘ The 
Future of Political Economy’ in the Fortnightly Review, 1876. Lowe 
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replied to ‘recent attacks on Political Economy,’ in the Nineteent/ 
Century of 1878; referring more particularly to Dr. Ingram. Lowe 
says, ‘Once place a man’s ear within the ring of pounds, shillings, 

and pence, and his conduct can be counted on to the greatest nicety. 

An equally uncompromising attitude was assumed by Lowe with: 
respect to a still more momentous issue—the admission of the working 
classes to power. In his memorable ‘reform speeches’ (published 
separately under that title) he opposed the extension of the franchis« 

2s tending to corruption, mismanagement, and Cesarism 

J. A. R. von Helferich, who died last June at the age of 74, was the 
author, in 1843, of an important work (in German) on the Periodi 
Oscillations of the Precious Metals since the Discovery of America to th 
Year 1830—a subject which was less hackneyed half a century ago 
than it has since become. Helferich shares (with Dr. Gv. Mayr) thu 
honour of having re-edited Hermann’s celebrated Staats-wirthschaftlich« 
Untersuchungen. The pupil of Hermann and his successor in the chai 
of Political Economy at Munich, Helferich pronounced a just ¢éloye on 
that great theorist, which is published in the Twbinger Zeitschrift for 
1878. Helferich was one of the editors of that periodical, which he has 
enriched by numerous contributions. To Schéinberg’s Handbuch he 
contributed articles on Taxation and ‘ Forst-wirtschaft.’ 

J. G. Courcelle-Seneuil is one of those who have been led from 
success in business to eminence in theory. Born in 1813 at Seneuil 
(in the department of Dordogne), he was early engaged both in 
commerce and journalism. He held office under the Second Republic. 
On the coup détat he retired from politics and France and occupied 
the Chair of Political Economy in Santiago from 1853 to 1863. He held 
the post of Conseiller d’Etat under the Third Republic. His literary 
activity dates from 1833, when he published a work on revolutions. 
His next important work was Le Crédit et la Banque, 1840, containing 
a description of American, Scotch, English, and French Banks. He 
took part in the composition of Guillaumin’s Dictionary of Politica! 
Economy ; and he contributed to the Journal des Economistes numerous 
articles extending over a period of forty years, from December 1852 to 
May 1892, the month before his death. Courcelle-Seneuil’s writings 
bear the impress of his connection with practical life. A high 
authority, M. Georges Picot, President of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, in the éloge on Courcelle-Seneuil, which is published 
in the July number of the Journal des Economistes, has pronounced 
the most original of his writings to be the Traité des Entreprises (1854), 
designed for the guidance of those embarking in business. His most 
widely known and most complete work is Traité Théorique et Pratique 
de l'Economie Politique; characteristically including a_ practical 
division, under the title Hrgonomic. The merit of the theoretical 
part is of a high order. Take as a specimen the analysis of value. 
Like Ricardo, Courcelle-Seneuil imagines an exchange between primi- 
tive men, a barter of fuel against game. But Courcelle-Seneuil carries 
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the analysis further, while he first considers a single’ hunter dealing with 
a single woodman, then introduces a competitor on each side, and so 
on. ‘A mesure que le nombre des concurrents augmente les conditions 
@échange deviennent plus nécessaires, plus impersonelles en quelque 
sort. Well might Jevons refer with approbation to Courcelle-Seneuil 
as being—in spirit at least, though not in letter—among the mathe- 
matical economists (see Jevons’ Theory of Political Economy, Preface, 
Conclusion and Appendix). 





CURRENT Toptics.! 


Lorp SALISBURY seems, as Foreign Minister, to have watched the 
recent war of tariff settlements on the Continent with much impatience 
at being restrained by the free trade policy of his country from taking 
apart in the fray, and he complained lately at St. Leonards that 
nobody now cared two straws for the commercial favour of England, 
since England had given up the practice of commercial retaliation. In 
opening our markets freely to all other nations, we had thrown away 
the only weapon we possessed for compelling them to open their markets 
to us. That, he said, was very noble, but was not business, and he 
advocated a.limited return to the policy of retaliation. He admitted 
frankly that it was quite impossible to use this policy successfully against 
the country which we have most reason to complain of, the United States, 
or against any other country which furnishes us mainly with articles of 
food or raw materials, because we should do ourselves vastly more harm 
than good by shutting our markets against such commodities. But he 
contended there was an enormous mass of importations from other pro- 
tectionist countries of articles of luxurious consumption—wines, gloves, 
silks, lace, spirits—on which an embargo would only do a little harm 
to a few comfortable people, and might serve to extend the markets foi 
the general trade of the country. He would distinguish, he said, between 
consumer and consumer, and while jealously preserving the rights of 
the consumer who is co-extensive with the whole people, he would not 
scruple to tread a little on the consumer who is only co-extensive with 
aclass. But, as a matter of fact, we enjoy the benefit of the minimum 
tariffs of these nations already without invoking this abandoned 
weapon. 


Mr. GuADsTONE, who, on the 29th of April, refused to receive the 
London Trades Council deputation on the eight-hours question 
because the subject was, in his opinion, unripe for practical action, 
afterwards repented, and had an interesting interview with the deputa- 
tion on the 12th of June, and in less than another month was already 
himself promulgating from the platforms of Midlothian a practical 

1 In the preparation of the Notes on Current Topics the Editor has been assistcd 
by Mr. John Rae. 
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programme of eight hours local trade option. That programme 
involves, of course, the very minimum of compulsion, and it avoids 
Mr. Gladstone’s original difficulties about the practicability of a 
uniform rule, and the insufficient consideration the subject has received 
from the multitude of different classes interested, because it prescribes 
no uniform rule, and leaves the prescription in the hands of the 
interested classes themselves. But, as Mr. Gladstone himself asked 
the deputation, How are we to ascertain the majority of a trade? He 
impressed upon them that, though trade organisations might in many 
things answer well enough for the opinion of the trade, yet, when it 
came to arrangements with legal consequences, there must be a legal 
organisation and a legal definition of membership of the trade. More- 
over, what is a trade, and what is a locality? It appeared repeatedly 
before the Labour Commission that different branches of the same 
trade had opposing views as to the question of hours. Will a single 




































mine be a locality ? 


THE Select Committee on Railway Servants’ Hours of Labour, whose 
report has recently appeared, have come to a very decided conclusion 
that many classes of railway servants are habitually obliged to work 
excessively long hours, to the danger alike of their own health and of the 
public safety ; that this overwork, after due allowance is made for fogs 
and other disturbing causes, and for the elasticity which railway busi- 
ness requires, is vet practically avoidable, as it has been already largely 
removed on some lines, by better management ; and that it is necessary 
to secure this better management by public intervention. But they 
reject the idea of prescribing a fixed ‘legal day’ by Act of Parlia- 
ment, because they consider a fixed day unsuitable to railway business, 
and they think the case would be sufficiently met by empowering the 
Board of Trade (1) to make investigations into alleged or suspected 
cases of overwork ; (2) inthe event of the railway company neglecting 
toamend its arrangements in accordance with the finding of the Board 
ot Trade Inspector, to require the Company to submit to the Board, 
within a specified period, a satisfactory schedule of booked time for 
their servants ; and (3) in the further event of the company neglecting 
to submit this schedule, to bring the matter before the Railway 
Commissioners ; who should (4) have power to enforce the schedule by 
order, or, 10 ease of refusal, by a penalty of £20 a day till the order 
was obeyed. The Committee is probably right, both in thinking that 
the railway companies could easily arrange satisfactory hours if they 
were in earnest about it, and also in thinking that this increase of 
the power of the Board of Trade is enough to put them in earnest. 


A USEFUL return, obtained at the instance of the late Mr. Bradlaugh, 
on colonial legislation affecting the hours of adult labour, shows that 
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in respect of the hours of adult females, our colonies, like the rest of 
the nations, have merely been following more or less tardily in the 
wake of this country, and that the more difficult problem of legislation 
on the hours of adult males is also left to be solved first here where 
circumstances have ripened it soonest. Newfoundland, Western 
Australia, South Australia, the Cape, Natal, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, have no laws 
affecting adult labour at all. The provinces of Quebee and Ontario 
have a ten-hours Act for females, but no limit for males. In Queens- 
land there is no general legislation on the subject, but work in the 
State Railway workshops is limited by the bye-laws of the Railway 
Commissioners to eight hours a day. In New Zealand there is an 
eight-hours Act for female labour; but, though eight hours is the usual 
day’s work in the colony for all trades, there is no legislation on the 
hours of adult males, except the Coal Mines Act of 1886, which limits 
certain kinds of mining work to eight hours a day, exclusive of 
meal-times and of time spent in preparatory work, or in repairs. In 
Tasmania there is, since 1885, a ten-hours Act for females, but no 
legislation whatever for the hours of adult males. The eight-hours 
day is customary in the colony; but though an eight-hours Bill has 
been introduced three or four times, it has never been passed. No 
report respeeting the legislation on the subject has yet come from New 
South Wales, and the Acting Chief Inspector of Factories in Victoria 
states that the only law regulating the hours of labour with which he 
is acquainted is the Factories and Shops Act, 1890, which limits the 
hours of adult females to forty-eight a week, subject to a power 
of suspension by the Minister of the Crown to meet the exigencies of 
trade. But he has forgotten an Act affecting adult male labour in 
inines which was mentioned in a previous number of this Journal. 


It seems strange to find a new country struggling so much under 
the maladies of the old; but for the last two years, while we our- 
selves have enjoyed a comparative immunity from the outery of the 
unemployed, the Colony of Victoria has been at its wits’ end how to 
meet that persistently growing evil, and in the middle of last June there 
were no less than 3,966 unemployed registered in the Government 
Bureau of Melbourne; there were, according to Sir B. O’Loghlen, 
hundreds more who did not care to enrol their names publicly, and 
there were 250 people sleeping every night in the open air. The 
Government, tired of the old remedies of railways and other public 
works, are trying a new departure, which they hope will not only drain 
Melbourne of her unemployed, but bring casual labour within reach of 
farmers in the country, who have hitherto been badly off for the want 
of it. They propose to establish a number of agricultural village settle- 
ments near centres of population, and they have already introduced a 
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Bill to enable them to repurchase land in suitable localities by means 
of debentures, with a thirty years’ currency, and to sell it to approved 
purchasers for a terminable annual payment sufficient to cover the de- 
bentures and other expenses. The experiment of village communities 
is not quite untried in Victoria, for some have already been established 
by philanthropic agency, and have been attended with such a measure 
of success that Sir Graham Berry has recently promised them a 
Government guarantee. 





THE labour problem in Africa, the difficulty of co-operation between 
blacks and whites, has been happily solved at the Kimberley mines on 
the estate of the De Beers Company, if we may accept the account 
given in the Times of July 28th, in one of a series of letters from South 
Africa. ‘The native is recognised as the motor power by means of 
which material development is carried out; the white man takes the 
position of director of this motor power, which is the only position 
that he can hold with satisfaction to himself in the African climate. 
Muscle on the one side and brain on the other must, for a long time to 
come, represent the respective contributions of the two races to the 
public stock.’ Life at the village of Kenilworth, where the whites live, 
seems almost idyllic; and there is at least great material prosperity at 
the ‘compound’ or quarters of the native labourers. The ‘maxrimuini 
amount of regular labour and minimum of diamond-stealing, drunken- 
uess,’ &e., are said to be realised under the supervision of the whites, 
in institutions which are described as ‘ monasteries of labour.’ 


From the United States comes the news of the recent establish- 
ment of an ‘ Association for the Promotion of Profit-sharing,’ of which 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the head of the American Department of Labour, 
is President, while General F. A. Walker is a Vice-President, and Pro- 
fessor I’. H. Giddings, the well-known writer on co-operation, has a seat 
on the Executive Committee. The Secretary is the Rey. N. P. Gilman, 
The term ‘ Profit-sharing’ in the title of this Association is rather vague, 
for it is used, as reference to the articles of its constitution shows, 
to include, not only the participation of workpeople in the profits realised 
by their employers, but also various forms of ‘ Progressive Wages ’“— 
the name given to these systems by Mr. Schloss in his Methods of 
Industrial Remuneration reviewed in the last number of the JourNAL 
—under which the bonus received by the employees is a premium upon 
efficiency of production, irrespective of the profits realised. It is, 
however, a subject of congratulation that the scope of the Association 
will be wide ; and we may expect that the quarterly journal, the first 
number of which the Association is to publish shortly, will contain 
information in respect to different methods of paying for labour which 
will be of great value to the student of economics. 
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THE distinctions between Profit-sharing and cognate systems were 
re-handled by Mr. Schloss in a paper on the ‘ Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration,’ which he read before the Economic Section of the 
British Association at the recent meeting in Edinburgh. He main- 
tained that the peculiar advantages attributed to co-operation may be 
attained under the non-co-operative wage system to an extent greate1 
than is commonly supposed. 


ANOTHER burning subject discussed by Section F of the British 
Association was Old Age Pensions, to which the greater part of Sir C. 
Fremantle’s presidential address was devoted. In the course of a day 
given up to this discussion schemes of pension were advocated by the 
Rev. Moore Ede and other authorities. The negative side was taken 
by Mr. C. S. Loch (Secretary of the Charity Organization Society) 
who called for figures instead of generalizations; and by Miss Clara 
Collet (Assistant Labour Commissioner), who said that much might be 
done for the promotion of thrift by educating both the poor and the 
philanthropist. 





Ty 

Ix an account of the proceedings of Section F, Mr. Price’s im- 
portant paper on ‘Adam Smith,’ and Mr. Aeworth’s on ‘ Railway 
Economics’ must not be passed over in silence. Valuable contri- 
butions to the study of the agricultural position of the United 
Kingdom and the extent to which this position is likely to be influenced 
by the United States, were made by Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, 
Mr. E. Atkinson, of Boston, and (in the discussion) by Professor 
Fream. Mr. Loch and Dr. Cramond dealt ably with certain branches 
of statistics. Four papers read in one day by Professor Geddes, 
Mons. Demolins, Professor Mavor, and Mr. J. S. Mackenzie afforded 
by an undesigned coincidence striking evidence of the growing in- 
fluence of Le Play in promoting the study of the family and its 
‘budget’ of income and expenditure. 


THE compilation of Family Budgets has been taken in hand by the 
Economie Club. Each member is requested to obtain by personal 
enquiry among families known to him, answers to a series of questions 
such as the following :-— 


‘Rate of wages per hour—(a) Ordinary ?—(b) Overtime ?—Number of hours 
worked per week ?—Earnings per week (if on piece-work)?—Income from othe: 
sources ?—Cost of travelling to and from work ?—Other expenses connected with 
occupation ?—Earnings of wife ?—Nature of her employment ?—Is she employed 
away from home ?—Total earnings of children ?--Amount brought home ?—Nature 
of their employment ? ’ 
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And so on. There is also to be a complete record of expenses 
including, e.g., ‘the cost of food consumed away from home,’ and other 


minute items. 


THE Economic Club, it may be mentioned, meets monthly in 
University College, London, under the presidency of Professor Foxwell 
of that College. Mr. Henry Higgs, the Secretary of the club, has just 
been appointed Newmarch Lecturer (on Statistics) in University 
College. It is understood that he will take as the subject of his course 
next summer Workmen's Budgets. 


Miss ApA HeatTHer-BicG has been appointed by University 
College, London, to the Jevons Studentship, designed to encourage 
researches relating to the economic and social conditions of London, 
as explained in our last issue (p. 412). Miss Heather-Bigg is well 
known as a vigorous opponent of restrictions on female labour. 


Proressor W. J. ASHLEY, late of Toronto University, one of the 
foremost representatives of the Historical School of Political Economy, 
has been appointed to the chair of Economie History in Harvard 
University. This is, we believe, the first professorship of which the 
subject has been distinctly defined as ‘ Economic History.’ In Germany, 
it has been usual to appoint professors of Geschichte or Staatswis- 
senschaft, and then allow them to specialize ; and some, like Professor 
Inama-Sternegg, have specialized in Economic History. 


THOUGH occupying a chair thus specialized, Professor Ashley will 
still take part in the general work of the University—he will be called 
on to lecture, in conjunction with Professor Taussig and others, 
upon Mill and Cairnes. He will co-operate in the useful ‘seminary ’ 
of which the purpose is thus described :—‘ Professors Dunbar, Taussig, 
and Ashley, and Mr. Cummings, will guide competent students in 
research on topics assigned after consultation. The Seminary will 
hold weekly meetings ; and, in addition, each student will confer in- 
dividually, once a week, with the instructor under whose guidance he 
carries on his investigations.’ 


Proressor ASHLEY will also, we understand, take part in the 
work of editing the Harvard Quarterly Journal of Economics. The 
‘ al 


second volume of his ‘Economie History’ may be expected about 
Christmas. It will cover the period from 1349 to about 1580. 




































CURRENT TOPICS 
j Dr. Kart BueECcHER has been appointed to the chair of Political 
2 Economy and Statistics at Leipsic. Professor Buecher has obtained 
F distinction both in the field of Economic History and in that of 
Statistics. His tracts on the Roman Slaves, and on the Women’s 
(Juestion in the Middle Ages, attest his powers of historical research. 
His work on the Population of Frankfort-on-Main in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries gives a vivid picture of economic life in a 
4 medieval German town. Among the objects of his statistical inquiries 
are the income and taxation of Basle, and the house accommodation 
of the poorer classes in Basle—the number of cubie feet of air pei 
person for sleeping or other purposes. 


Proressor Gotz has been appointed to the chair of Political 
Kconomy at Munich. Though, we believe, not yet thirty years old, 
Professor Gotz has already written on a variety of difficult subjects : 
the new legislation on Imperial Banking, the Iron Industries of 
England, the Austrian Currency Question, «ce. 





Sirk CHARLES FREMANTLE, Bart., M.P., K.C.B., Sir William Houlds- 
worth, and Mr. Bertram W. Currie have been appointed delegates to 
represent the United Kingdom at the International Monetary Congress. 
Sir William Houldsworth is a leading member of the Bimetallic 
League; Mr. Currie is a staunch monometallist and typical repre- 
sentative of the City. What will be the resultant of the divergent 
forces at work is a question which cannot yet be answered, pending 
the announcement of the prograinme for the Conference. 





RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 
July, 1892. 


Methods of Industrial Peace. Pror. W, J. ASHLEY. 

Recommends Boards of Conciliation, and, as conducive thereto, 
Labour combinations. Co-operation and profit-sharing are considered 
and found wanting. As for ‘supply and demand’. .. in the sense that 
if the men are absolutely isolated, without any combination, and make 
each of them a separate contract with the employer, there is some 
economic force which will secure to every one his just wage. . . . such 
an opinion is no longer held by any economist of the first or even the 
second rank. 

Some Causes of Social Apathy. Rev. T. C. Fry. 
Co-operative Banking. E.N, Lyncu. 
The Ethics of Industrialism. R.R. Maretr M.A. 

A severe criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘ Justice,’ and principle 
of non-interference. 

The Tee-to-Tum Movement. 

Relating, not to spinning-tops, but to temperance clubs in the East 
of London. 

What are Economie Laws ? Davip G. Ritcute. 


Disputing Prof. Cunningham's ‘startling thesis’ that ‘ economics 
is not a science of cause and effect,’ Mr. Ritchie rejects both ‘ the 
ideal of an absolutely pure theory unmixed with any empirical 
element,’ and ‘mere history ....if we may apply the term ‘history ”’ 
to a mere empirical collection of facts unmixed with any element of 
hypothesis, any attempt to find casual connections.’ The difference 
between a physical and sociological law is considered at length. 

The Question of Population—II. (Continued from the Economic 
Review of April, 1891.) 

Directed against Neo-Malthusianism in its social and economic, 

rather than moral and physical, aspects. 


Official Papers, &e., are analysed by Mr. E.-Cannan, with his usual 
brilliancy. 
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Journal of the Statistical Society. 
June, 1892. 
Tonnage Statistics of the Decade, 1880-90. JoHN GLOVER. 


Statistics of the Production and Consumption of Milk and Milk Products 
in Great Britain. R. Henry Rew. 

The production of milk is, in the absence of direct statistics, 
estimated from the number of ‘cows and heifers in milk or in calf’ 
in the United Kingdom, the average yield of milk per cow obtained 
from a great variety of observed cases, with a deduction for the con 
sumption of the calf, ‘the innocent cause of untold complications.’ 
The estimate thus constructed is 1,417,830,000 gallons per annum. 
The statistics of consumption are even more inferential. 

The Enumeration of Paupers—A Correction. CHARLES Booru. 

A correction of a former paper, consisting of extracts from the 
writer's book, Pauperism, and the Endowment of Old Age, which was 
noticed in the June number of the Economic Journal, 


Among the Miscellanea may be noticed a particularly lucid account 
oft the Austrian Currency Reforms. 


Nineteenth Century. 
a June, 1892. 
Protection as Labour Wants It. H. H. CHAmpton. 

Describing the eight hours’ movement as practically an attempt to 
‘rig the labour market’ in the interests of the seller of labour by 
restricting the supply of labour and forcing up its price, the writer 
deduces the conclusion that the ascendency of workmen in polities will 
lead to a revival of Protection in certain directions. 


August, 1892. 


Lending Money to Australia. His Excentency Str Ropert G. C. 
Hamitton, K.C.B. 

After criticising the charge of extravagance brought against the 
Australian Governments, the writer goes on to consider the best check 
upon expenditure. As borrowed money is chietly spent in the construc- 
tion of railways, he suggests that the railways should be required to 
pay their own way, and that, if necessary, rates should be raised and 
working expenses reduced until this is effected. Loans would continue 
to be raised on the security of the general revenue. The general 
expenditure should be so reduced as to leave a surplus. 


Fortnightly Review. 
August, 1892. 
The Question of Preferential Tariffs. THe Hox, Sir CHARLES Tupper, 
Barr. 

A résumé of the recent history of the movement in favour of a fiscal 
union between the mother-country and the colonies by means of pre- 
ferential duties. A full account is given of the proceedings at the second 
congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire held last June. 
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Mr. Balfour's Work in the West of Ireland. Rey. JOHN VERSCHOYLE. 

An interesting account, based on personal inspection, of the work 
done by the Congested Districts Board in developing the fisheries of 
the west of Ireland, in teaching the art of fish-curing, and in improving 
the breeds of live stock. The public works recently executed are 
described as satisfactory, although some mistakes are pointed out. 
The writer also notices a successful woollen factory set on foot by the 
Convent of the Divine Providence near Swinford. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
July, 1892. 


The Prospective Decline of Lancashire. W. A. ABRAM. 

The cotton trade of Lancashire has entered upon a stage of deca- 
dence. The net profits of cotton-spinning have averaged under three 
per cent. for some years past, and last half-year touched the vanishing 
point. Cotton-weaving is in a worse plight. The number of looms is 
dwindling; half the weaving-sheds in Preston have changed hands 
since the strike of 1878. The new class of manufacturers are financially 
weak. The local extensions of trade are but the convulsions of a 
desperate competition. Among the causes of the decline are foreign 
rivalry and imitation together with restrictions of markets. 

‘The insidious encroachments of foreign competitors, either protected in the 
markets they rely upon by duties on imported British goods raised to the point of 
absolute prohibition, or-greatly favoured upon their own ground by the employment 
of native labour infinitely cheaper than that of British factory operatives, and 
additionally premiated by laws regulating labour in cotton-mills much less exacting 
and stringent than the Factory Acts in force in this country.’ 

In fine, the ‘ reason of reasons’ is the growth ofa rival manufacture 
in India, comparatively untrammeled by factory legislation. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Boston.) 
July, 1892. 
Dr. Bohm-Bawerk's Theory of Interest. Francis A. WALKER. 

A severe attack both on the historical and the dialectical side. 

‘A critical history of opinion should seek to interpret men’s utterances, not t« 
catch them up on their deficiencies of statement or blunders of expression. It should 
seek to set forth what they really meant and tried to say. It does not seem to m¢ 
that Dr. Bbhm-Bawerk has performed his work in this spirit.’ 

As to Dr. Béhm-Bawerk’s own theory, his critic, after examining 
some of his principal contentions, sums up :—‘ I confess that it begins 
to appear to me as if the whole difference were one of phrases only.’ 
Of the doctrine that value does not come from the side of production, 
but from that of consumption, General Walker writes :— 

‘If it be true that value does not come from the side of production, equally 
it is true that value does not come from the side of consumption. It comes from 
neither, but from both. . . . Within the past fifteen or twenty years economists have 
been trying to make up for their previous neglect of consumption as a department 
of political economy by talking about consumption, and little else. A vast deal has 
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been written of late on the theme—good, bad, and indifferent ; but of all the bad things 
that have been written there is nothing worse than that value comes from the side 
of consumption alone.’ 


Old Age Pensions in England, JoHN GRAvAM Brooks. 

An array of contemporary opinion in favour of some form of pension 
is followed by a criticism of two schemes, that of Mr. Chamberlain and 
that of Mr. Booth. The former would require for its success com- 
pulsion. To the latter there are the following objections among 
others :— 

‘Mr. Booth’s £17,000,000 must be taken from the people, then passed through a 
wasteful government machinery, finally to be returned a much lessened quantity to 
the people again. 

‘It is likely to develop practical difficulties as rapidly as the mass of the voters see 
clearly that the rich and well-to-do are to get from common taxation a subsidy 
which they neither ask nor require.’ 

Cantillon’s Place in Economics. Henry Hiaes. 

The author of the study on Cantillon in the second number of the 
Economic Journal, and of the introduction to the recent reprint of the 
Essai, brings his special knowledge to bear on the questions: what 
influence earlier writers had upon Cantillon, and what influence he had 
upon them. The Hssai is not considered only from the point of view 
of the historian of theory, but also from that of the theorist. 

In the Notes and Memoranda may be noticed, inter alia, a history of 
German Labour Colonies, an inquiry into the accuracy of Official Returns 
of Gold Shipments, a description of Miner's Life in the German Harz, 
and a study on Taxation in Japan. 


Among numerous interesting contributions to recent numbers of the 
Australian Economist, the organ of the Australian Economic Associa- 
tion, we may notice in the March number the paper on The Economics 
of Consumption, by Professor W. Scott. Referring to theories of 
demand he disputes 
the implied assumption that the amount of money as money a man is willing 
to spend on a thing is a true measure of the happiness that thing will bring him. 
What this sum of money really measures is merely the intensity of the man’s desire 
for the thing at the particular moment ; or if we choose to put it so, the amount of 
happiness he expects to get from the thing. But thatis a very different matter from 
the amount of happiness he will get from it ; for he may be mistaken in his expecta- 
tion. The mistake consists in ignoring the distinction, strongly insisted on by 
Ruskin, between getting what we wish for, and getting what we need. 

The writer forcibly urges judgment in expenditure—not ‘ to spend a 
large part of our incomes in buying goods and hiring services which are 
more plague than profit to us.’ 


Yale Review. 

The first number of this Review, which appeared last May, contains 
an important article, by Prof. A. Hadley, on Legal Theories of Price 
Regulation, from the justum pretium of the middle ages down to the 
efforts made by recent Railway legislation to secure fair charges. 
Compulsory competition having proved impracticable, and charter 
maxima inoperative, Prof. Hadley’s hope is that the regulation of the 
future may take the direction of securing equality rather than of 
fixing rates. 

No. 7.—voL. U 
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Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
July. 


School Savings Banks. Sara L. Oxssernoitzer. [A_ pleasing 
description of the system by which, in 300 American schools, 28,000 
little depositors have about £24,000 to their credit.| Patten’s Dynamic 
Economics. JoHN B. CuarKk. Geometrical Theory of the Determination 
of Prices [translated]. Leon Wauras. [A restatement of some of the 
author’s leading principles ; on which the translator, Mr. Irving Fisher, 
makes some acute criticisms.| Basis of Interest. B. F. Huaues. 
Conference of the Central Bureau for the Promotion of the Welfare of 
the Labouring Classes. Leo. Rowe. [An account of the first meeting of 
this Association, at Berlin.] Origin and Growth of Taxation in Japan. 
[Traced from the second century B.c.] 





Journal des Economistes. (Paris.) 
March, 1892. 


La pacification des rapports du capital et du travail. Mouvement 
scientifique et industriel.—Revue de l’Académie des sciences morales et 
politiques (du 1 décembre, 1891, au 15 février, 1892).—L’ incidence des 
droits protecteurs.—Les houilléres du Nord et du Pas-de-Calais.— 
Souvenirs de France : Lettres inédites d'un magistrat étranger. 


April. 


La concurrence entre les compagnies d’assurances sur la vie améri- 
caines et les compagnies frangaises. Kug. Rochetin.—L’impét sur les 
transactions de Bourse en Autriche. M. A. Raffalovich.—Revue des 
principales publications économiques del étranger. Maurice Block.—Le 
monde de la finance au XVII’ siécle. CuaupD. JANET. 


May. 


Esquisse dun cours de commerce. M. CourceLLe-Seneuin.—Le 
mouvement agricole. M. G. Fouquet.—Revue critique des publications 
en langue frangaise. M. Rovuxen.—Souvenirs de France. M. G. 
TricocnE.—Le crédit agricole et populaire. M. Ep. Conren.—Le 
pavillon commercial frangais dans les Iles Ioniennes. M. Dante 
BeLtet.—Les tarifs par zones des chemins de fer de VEtat en 
Hongrie. Diistri Korpa. [A review of the results of a year and a 
half’s trial, as reported by M. Baross, Minister of Commerce. 
Summary: increase in mileage, 3°64 p.c. ; in number of passengers, 161 
p.c.; in number of passenger-kilometres, 85:14 p.c.; in gross receipts, 
24°17 p.c.; in expenses, 46 p.c. of the plus-value realized; in net 
profits, about 13 p.c. The increase in goods-transport is also very 
satisfactory.] Le paupérisme anglais en 1890. HE. CastenoT. [A 
review of Mr. J. M. Rhodes’s article on pauperism in the Transactions 
of the Manchester Statistical Society, 1890-91, transmitting to French 
readers the story of England’s struggle to bear and lighten her pauper 
burden, more or less self-imposed by legislation more curious and well- 
intentioned than intelligent. Success appears in inverse proportion 
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to the extent to which any given county is agricultural.} Le protec- 
tionnisme médical en Italie. VitFREDO Pareto. | Protests against the 
excessive degree in which individual action is hampered by licensing 
and petty restrictions with respect to drugs and medical and veterinary 
aid. ] 

June. 


Le budget de 1893.—Esquisse dun cours de commerce (suite et fin). 
—La Banque agricole de Turquie.—Le mouvement scientifique et indus- 
triel.— Revue de l’ Académie des sciences morales et politiques (du 15 février 
au 1° juin, 1892).—Souvenirs de Siam.—Une victoire.—Lettre d’Au- 
triche-Hongrie.—Henri Pigeonneau. 





July. 


L’association libre contre le socialisme d’Etat.—Une expérience de 
tarifs différentiels en Russie-—Revue des principales publications 
économiques de Uétranger.—Les banques populaires en Italie.-—Souvenirs 
de France: Lettres inédites d'un magistrat étranger.—L’ arbitrage inter- 
national.—Propos parlementaires.—Nécrologie : Courcelle Seneuil. 


Revue d'Economie Politique. 
June, 1892. 
iy 


Les Formes.d’Industrie dans leur Développement Historique. CHARLES 
BicHer. 

Rejects the orthodox view that the normal development of industry is 
through division of labour into distinct trades, and demands a more 
intelligent study of the industries of peoples of to-day aloof from the high- 
ways of civilization. This would enable us to discern in general five 
industrial phases, progressively developing, yet all co-existing at the 
present day, each being only superseded where and when natural 
economy demands it. They are: (1) Home industry (transformation 
of matter for home use); (2) Hired labour (service rendered to client) ; 
(3) Trades (sale of transformed matter plus labour); (4) Domestic 
manufacture, and (5) Factories (decentralized and centralized production 
of market goods). 


La Législation Sociale en Italie. Difficultés que rencontre son Htab- 
lissement. Francesco S. Nirtt. 

Severely inveighs against the lawyer-made laws, or rather absence 
of effective laws, in Italy, for the protection of the working-man, and 
especially of the agricultural labourer ; 32-60 p.c. of the population (as 
against 9°52 in this country) being engaged in agriculture. The social 
question in Italy is essentially agrarian. Yet the peasant is decimated 
by malaria, which sanitary engineering might check, and by pellagra, 
because heavy imposts force him back on inferior cereals, gains starvation 
wages, and in some provinces, ‘leads an almost bestial life.’ There 
exist only ineffective laws regulating child-labour, emigration, and a 
restricted system of national insurance against accidents. 


Coup @ dil sur U Evolution des Idées Sociales. JuLEsS WoLrF. 


La Terre et le Systéme Social. Acute Lora. 
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Jahrbiicher fur Nationalikonomie und Statistik. 


Series III., Vol. III. 
No. 1. 


Die Entwickelung der britischen Landwirtschaft under dem Druck 
auslindischer Konkurrenz. Pror. Dr. PAASCHE. 
Free trade is proved not to have ruined English agriculture ; but 
we must not argue from English experience to the very different case of 
Germany. 


Die Bedeutung der Gilden fiir die Enstehung der deutschen Stadtver- 
fassung. GEO. Yon BELOU. 


No. 2. 


Landgemeinden und Gutbezirke in den Ostlichen Provinzen Preussens. 
EpcGar LOoENING. 

The Miscellanies contain statistics of the increase of population in 
the different civilized states at different periods during this century ; also 
statistics of the price of bread in Berlin for the year 1891 compared 
with previous years, and in relation to the price of grain. 


No. 3. 


Wert, Kosten und Grenznutzen. EK. von BOuM-BAWERK. 
A reply to Prof. Dietzel’s attack on the theory of final utility, and 
defence of the ‘ classical’ theory. 


No. 4. 


Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen (Fortsetzung). Large properties 
in West Prussia form the subject of this enquiry. 


Die Valuta-regulierung in Oesterreich-Ungarn. Cart MENGER. [Re- 
published under the title Beitrige zur Wahrungsfrage in Oesterreich- 
Ungarn (Jena). | 

In the Miscellanies, Dr. Soetbeer brings up to date—from 1886 to 
1890—his classical statistics on the level of prices. Considering, as 
before, eight classes of articles, he finds that for each class the average 

level of prices is, for the period 1886-90, lower than for 1881-85, 

much lower than for 1876-80. The general ‘index-number,’ repre- 

senting the prices of 114 articles—100 at the free port of Hamburg and 

14 British articles of export—is for 1886-1890, 104:41 ; for 1881-85 and 

1876-80 respectively, 117-68, 123-07. Instructive comparisons with 

other statistics, in particular those of Dr. Sauerbeck, are presented. 

The imperfections of index-numbers as measures of change in the pur- 

chasing power of gold are forcibly stated. 


No. 5. 


Die Valuta-regulierung in Oesterreich-Ungarn. (Continued.) Carn 
Mencer. Stadtrecht und Marktrecht. W. Vanrcess. 
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No. 6. 


Kritik der Marz’schen Wert-theorie. P. Freman. Die Amsterdamer 
Aktien-Spekulationim17 Jahrhundert. R. KHRENBERG. Die italie- 
nische Valuta-regulierung. {A history of Italian currency from 1862 
to 1891.] 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tubingen) 1892. 
No. 2. 


Naturgesetz und Wirtschaftsgesetz. Fr. J. NEUMANN. 

An enquiry into the nature of natural law and economic law, the 
outcome of foregoing enquiries into the ‘iron law of wages.’ I. Laws 
of Nature. II. Economic Laws. III. Antinomies and analogies 
between them. 


Die Aufgaben der Reichscommission fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Dr. Fr. 
WORISHOFFER. 

The German government having decided this year to appoint a 
Labour Commission, the writer discusses the scope, methods and 
objects which to him appear most desirable. The last are mainly to 
ascertain Q) The labour-time in given trades, (2) the grounds for any 
extension of protective labour-legislation, (3) the movement of wages 
in given trades, and (4) the standard of living among the working- 
classes, in which the method of monographs is indispensable. 


Sind gesetzliche Massnahmen gegen Trunksucht, Trunkenheit und 
Morphismus erforderlich ? Neukamp. 

A criticism of the recent Imperial bill against drunkenness, as a 
series of measures directed wrongly against the victims, rather than 
the causes, of the disease. 


Zur wissenschaftlichen Orientierung uber die neueste Handelspolitik. 
Il. Pt. 2. Dr. A. ScHAFFLE. 

Continues to weigh and discuss the effects of the policy of commer- 
cial protection in Germany after 1879, ‘with special reference to the 
duties of landed property’ in such a policy. Financially (fiscally) the 
policy may claim to have been successful. Prices it has affected 
variously, according as commodities are necessaries or luxuries, and 
according to the degree to which inland production has been modified. 
Wheat in Prussia till 1879 was 4 mks. per ton cheaper than in England; 
in 1891 it was 40 mks. dearer. The agricultural duties (Agrarzélle) have 
proved a heavy burden on the land and on the entrepreneur. Money 
wages have risen, but have real wages? Finally the enforcement of 
the protective laws has caused great national friction. 


Archiv fiir sociale Gesetzgebung und Statistik (Berlin). Vol. V. No. I. 
contains a sympathetic study on the wages and work of waitresses in 
Munich. Dr. ArtHUR COHEN. 

Wages in some places nominally from 10 to 15 marks a month are 
reduced by the necessity under which the waitresses are placed of 
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paying for helps, e.g. to the ‘ Marqueur’ for moving about the seats 
{ fiir das hinauf—und herunter-stellen der Stiihle] 2 marks a month, or 4 
marks a month to the bottle-washer | Krugelputzerin] ; by the custom 
tthat waitresses should provide newspapers for the public and even 
condiments, salt, pepper, &c.; by fines for unpunctuality and acci- 
dents. Deficiency of wages is supplemented by ‘ gratuities’ { Trinkgeld]. 
This system is condemned as involving both uncertainty of remuneration, 
and the loss of self-respect, dependence on customers who are often 
disrespectful to young women. For these and other evils—repulsive 
food, improper lodging, long hours, few holidays—no remedy is offered 
by change of situation, in the existing state of competition. The 
writer recommends organisation. 


Giorrale degli Economisti (Roma). 
May. 


L’economia politica negli stati uniti dell’ America Settentrionale. 
Lviai Cossa. 

An exhaustive history of economic literature in North America 
under six heads: (1) the national and cosmopolitan school, beginning with 
Benjamin Franklin and including Hamilton and Bowen; (2) the 
optimism of protection and the optimism of free trade, in which division 
Carey and Perry are the most conspicuous figures; (3) the classical 
school, in which General Walker is prominent. (4) Henry George, 
sui generis ; (5) monographs ; (6) the present position, comprising a mis- 
cellaneous band of contemporaries. 


Considerazioni sui principit fundamentali delv’ economia pura. 
V. Pareto. 

The mathematical character of this treatise is softened by printing 
in a small type the passages affected with symbols. Also an asterisk 
is prefixed to paragraphs which, if not expressed in mathematical 
terms, are yet charged with mathematico-physical analogies. Thus, in 
the introductory section on method, the writer compares the improve- 
ments made by the new school upon Smith or Say to the exacter proof 
given in recent times of many mathematical theorems which were rather 
divined than demonstrated by Lagrange or Laplace. The analogy of 
mathematical physics forbids to expect accuracy in the concrete—e.g. 
theory predicts that a body dropped from a height should deviate from 
the vertical towards the east, but observation is far from having 
accurately verified this. Yet no one doubts the usefulness of the 
deduction. The a priori objections to the modern pure economics 
prove too much; they apply to all the mathematical sciences, 


June. 


Considerazioni. . . . (Continued). V. Parrro, 


Just reasoning concerning final utility, in particular that of instru- 
mental goods, including money—is accompanied with even more 
instructive reflections on the use of theory, and on its limitations. ‘ The 
theory which cannot adapt itself (pieyars’) to practice is not only 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 591 


useless but positively hurtful. And accordingly we cannot sufficiently 
praise the sparing use which Marshall has made of it [abstract theory], 
keeping his mind ever fixed on concrete facts.’ 


Il sistema socialogico ed economico de Giovanni Pinna-Ferrd. 1. A 
BERTOLINI. 

An attempt to distil the quintessence of the Sardinian professor’s 
philosophy from his scattered essays. It is set forth as a kind of 
idealized individualism, or, in view of its Darwinian and optimistic 
character, as an evolutionary naturalism, of thoroughgoing relativity. 
Man, as egoistic (aw fond), as altruistic, and as both in fusion, may with 
respect to a norma agendi be considered under the aspects of homo 
economicus, homo moralis and homo justus, aiming at the useful, the 
honest and the just respectively. Hence, in place of one brutal struggle 
for life, we may discern three corresponding forms of reasonable 
emulation, viz. :—cosmopolitan competition, rivalry in merit, rivalry in 
good government. Socialism works on the wrong principle of over- 
organizing an aggregate of unequal parts, whereby the more efficient 
agencies must be handicapped by the more incomplete. The principle 
of collectivism is that of the domestic group. 

Un extra-profitto consequente all’ introduzione de macehine, e la sua 
elisione. F. CoLErri. 

Examines the opposite arguments put forward by Loria and A. 
Graziani as to the effets on profits of the introduction by a single 
entreprenewrof a new machine. 


*,* The Epiror regrets that he is compelled by want of space to 
postpone the notice of some other Continental Journals. 


NEW BOOKS 


AcnAND (ArtHur H. Dyke) and Bensamin Jones. Working Mer 
Co-operators. Eighth thousand. <A short and simple account of the 
artizans’ co-operative movement in Great Britain. Cassel and Co. 

Dictionary OF PoxiticAL Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis Pal- 
grave, F.R.S. Third part. Macmillan. 

Discussion ON INTERNATIONAL BimetTALuism at the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. Full report of the three days’ debate, April 13 
and 27 and May 4, 1892. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

ENGELS, Freperick. ‘Socialism, Utopian and Scientific.’ Trans- 
lated by J. Aveling. Sonnenschein. 

Haupt (Orromar). The Monetary Question in 1892. Effingham 
Wilson. 

Hewrys (W. A. 5S.). English Trade and Finance. Methuen. 

Hiney (Aurrep). Plain Words on the Eight Hours’ Day. 
Difficulties of enforcing it by law. Petty and Sons, London. 

Kocus (W. K.).. A Short Treatise on Labour, Strikes, Liberty, 
Religious and Political and General Public Questions. W. Jones, 
Cardiff. 
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O’Brien (M. D.). Socialism Tested by Facts. Liberty and 
Property Defence League. 


Peters (Epwarp T.). Co-operative Credit Associations in Certain 
European Countries, and their Relation to Agricultural Interests. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Division of Statistics. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1892. 


RoypuouseE (THomas R.) and Tarerey (H. J.). The Labour Party 
in New South Wales: A History of its Formation and Legislative 
Career, with biographies of the members and the complete text of the 
Trade Disputes Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1892. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 


Stuver Currency ror Soutn America, A. By the Author of ‘The 
Silver Problem.’ Effingham Wilson. 


Tue Principan AMERICAN Rartroaps: Their History, Position, and 
Prospects. Issued by George Gregory and Company, Stock and Share 
Dealers. Crowther and Goodman, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Tuuuts (J.,). Old Age Pensions. A Scheme for the Formation 
of a Citizens’ National Union, Glasgow. 


ARBEITER-AUSSCHUSSE, INDUSTRIE-GENOSSENSCHAFTEN UND EINI- 
GUNGSAMTER. Gutachten der Handels- und Gewerbekammer in Brinn. 
Briinn, 1892. Verlag der Handels- und Gewerbekammer. 


Ertincer (Dr. M.). Der Einfluss der Goldwiihrung auf das 
Einkommen der Bevélkerungsklassen und des Staates. Wien und 
Leipzig, Breitenstein, 1892. 


Fucus (Carn Jonannes). Die Handelspolitik Grossbritanniens und 
seiner Colonien. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Leipzig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1892. 


KemMANN (GustAv). Der Verkehr London’s mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Eisenbahnen. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1892. 


LANDESBERGER (Dr. Juuius). Uber die Goldpriimien-Politik der 
Zettelbanken. Denkschrift erstattet zur Valuta-Reform in Osterreich- 
Ungarn. Wien, Manz, 1892. 


MenGER (Proressor Cari). Beitriige zur Withrungsfrage in 
Oesterreich-Ungarn. Abdruck aus den Jahrbiichern fiir National- 
ékonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge. Bd. II. Jena, Verlag von 
Gustav Fischer, 1892. 

ScHULZE-GAVERNITZ (GERHARD). Der Grossbetrieb, ein wirth- 
schaftlicher und sozialer Fortschritt. Leipzig, 1892. 
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Wotrr (Junius). System der Sozialpolitik, Band I. Grundlegung— 
Sozialismus und kapitalistische Wirthschaftsordnung. Stuttg. 
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DECEMBER, 1892 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF LONDON WATER- 
SIDE LABOUR 


I. WATERSIDE PORTERS 


WHILE.gomething has been done of late years to elucidate 
the relations between the Craft Guilds and the early Trade 
Unions of skilled crafts, hardly any notice has been taken of certain 
old forms of labourers’ organisations, which stand in a some- 
what similar relation to the newer wnions of unskilled labour. 
Yet the relation of these old fraternities and fellowships to such 
combinations as have been so freely thrown up during the recent 
revival of trade along the Thames-side, is in some ways very 
close. Some of the older forms of organisation not only survive, 
but maintain an active connection with waterside industry, so 
that we find representatives of the old and the new type of 
industrial organisation existing side by side, sometimes com- 
peting for the control of labour, and occasionally encountering 
each other in no friendly spirit. 

Such an encounter of old and new took place about a yeai 
back, when a ‘ fruit-porters’’ branch of the Dockers’ Union was 
formed to strike against the oppressive privileges claimed by the 
old Company of Fellowship Porters. Such encounters are con- 
tinually taking place between the Court of the Waterman's 
Company and the Amalgamated Society of Watermen and 
Lightermen. 

The history of the watermen and lightermen of the Thames 
is a curious and interesting one, to which I hope to return in a 
future paper. The present article is confined to the old societies 
No. 8.—VOL. I RR 
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of waterside porters who performed in former times the work 
now carried on by the dock labourers. One of the chief sources 
of information regarding these societies is the collection of Acts 
of Common Council of the City of London by which their 
constitution was regulated. 

1. Corn and Salt Porters.—The history of waterside employ- 
ment on the Thames may be said to have begun in the 13th 
century, When the Mayor and Commonalty of the City acquired 
from Richard Earl of Cornwall, Queenhithe, the ancient landing- 
place for goods, ‘with all their hberties, customs, and othe 
things to the same belonging.”! 

‘In 1302 the City made rules for the organisation of the labom 
employed at Queenhithe in the unloading, measuring, and porter- 
age of corn. The measurer (or ‘meter’) had eight master-porters 
under him, each employing three porters. When the City 
rights came to embrace salt and coal, salt-meters and coal-meters 
were appointed with their master and fellow porters. All thes 
porters were free men of the City; their number was early 
fixed at 120; they had the exclusive right to discharge corn, 
salt, and coal, to which were added gradually other forms 
of measurable goods, such as fruit, roots, and shell-fish. 

At what date they were formed definitely into a fellowship o1 
fraternity I do not know, but in the Act of 1619 they are referred 
toas having formed such a company ‘time out of mind’ under the 
name of ‘Corn and Salt Porters,’ from the principal articles 
handled by them. The fraternity was governed by an Aldermat 
of the City, and certain religious observances were connected 
with it, if we may judge from the survival until 1856 of the 
custom of an annual sermon at the church of St. Mary-at-Hull, 
to which the members of the Company marched in procession 
carrying nosegays. 

Within the Company the corn-porters formed a select innei 
circle, consisting of the men ‘ of antientest standing, who wer 
recruited every midsummer by the co-optation of six of the salt- 
porters. The distinction was probably a relic of the times when 
the company consisted merely of corn-porters, the ancient body 
always retaining some mark of superiority over the more newly 
added sections. In any case the division led naturally to internal 


dissensions. 

The hours of work (or at least of attendance) for members of 
the fellowship were fixed in 1589 by an order of the Court of 
Mayor and Aldermen, as from 4 A.M. to 8 P.M. in summer, and 


1 See Charter of Henry IIT. (1247). 
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from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. in winter, with provision for overtime in 
‘time of any danger or peril of any of the commodities or other 
extraordinary occasion.”' These regulations were only repealed 
in 1827. 

In 1605 the rights of the City with respect to the measuring 
of coal, grain, salt, fruit, and roots were confirmed by charter of 
James L., from the language of which it appears that these 
rights as regards coal had been disputed. Three years later the 
measuring of shell-fish was included, and in 1614 the weighing 
of such kinds of coal as were usually weighed rather than 
measured was definitely added to the City privileges. The 
whole of the labour of handling these goods was the right of 
the members of the Fellowship of Corn and Salt Porters, 
(usually called * Fellowship Porters’) whose numbers however 
had grown far too small to cope with the expanding work. 

Consequently outside porters, * foreigners’ (.e. non-freemen 
of the City) intruded into their work, ‘ whereat,’ we learn, ‘ much 
disturbance hath arisen, and the said freemen have been much 
hindered in the due discharge and performance of their labour 
aforesaid.” To meet this state of things an Act of Common 
Council was passed in 1619, from which and from succeeding 
Acts we learn a good deal about the internal organisation of 
the fraternity. 

The Act confirmed the ‘Company of Porters of Billingsgate,’ 
another of the numerous titles of the Fellowship Porters), in their 
ancient privileges and raised their numbers to 400, giving power 
to the Alderman of the Ward of Billingsgate (their governor) to 
admit more at his discretion. ‘Of which number of 400 persons,’ 
the Act goes on, ‘24 of the saddest discreetest and meetest 
persons shall from time to time be and continue assistants, .. . 
and they shall be elected of such of the said fellowship as 
shall be free of the said City... These assistants were to 
continue in office until one die or depart or ‘ otherwise be 
removed,’ the vacancy to be filled by election by the whole 
body. “The assistants, together with the rulers and ex- 
rulers, were to elect ‘six of the saddest and discreetest persons 
wnong the said Company’ to be rulers for the year. The 
governor might veto any ruler or assistant nominated, in which 
case the Fellowship elected another. Thus the government of 
the Fellowship was a kind of limited monarchy subject to the 
supreme authority of the Alderman of the Billingsgate Ward. 


' Quoted in Act of Common Council ‘ for amending the rates, hours, &e., of 
F+llowship Porters,’ 1827. 
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In matters of general management there was the form of demo- 
cratic election, without, however, much of the substance, for the 
powers of the whole body of members were confined to filling up 
vacancies as they occurred in the Court of Assistants, who with 
the ex-rulers held the selection of rulers for the year in their own 
hands. As was to be expected, this degree of popular control was 
not enough to prevent the rulers and assistants from becoming a 
clique with ideas and interests at variance with those of the main 
body. We shall see, however, presently that, unlike other 
Societies of the same type, the body of freemen were strong enough 
later to secure the strengthening of the popular element. 

2. Coal-Porters.—Before passing to the other Societies a 
few words must be said of the organisation of the coal-porters 
and meters. 

We have seen that the charters of James I. definitely granted 
to the City the right of handling coals, whether measurable or 
weighable. By an Act of Common Council (18 Jac. I.) the choice 
of deputy coal-meters was strictly limited to members of the 
‘Fellowship and Brotherhood of Fellowship Porters,’ and their 
appointment was transferred from the Lord Mayor (in whom it 
was vested by an Act of 44 Elizabeth) to the rulers of the 
Fellowship on the application of a master coal-meter. Though 
however, coal-portering was a branch of the work of the Fellow- 
ship, the coal trade in London has long had a special organisation 
of its own. An account of the organisation of the coal office at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century is to be found ina special 
report of a Committee of the Corporation on various abuses that 
had crept into its administration.!. The master coal-meters were 
men of social position (Sir Samuel Ongley is referred to as a 
master-meter), under whom were fifteen deputies appointed on 
their application by the rulers of the Fellowship Porters. The 
deputies attended the office in turns to supervise the weighing 
and measuring of coal. Under them were sixty permanent 
labourers or under-meters ‘whose business it is to attend to each 
coal ship.” These under-meters (who were also called ‘ place- 
men’) were further subdivided according to seniority into four 
classes, and ‘ it was the constant course to ship the under-meters 
according to their number and seniority. Kach deputy coal- 
meter had one under-meter of each class attached to him. Next 
to the ‘ placemen ’ came the casual labourers, called ‘ men at large ’ 
or ‘supernumeraries,) ‘who were also employed according to 

1 Report and Order thereupon made concerning the coal-meters and thei 


deputies or under-meters. 1714. 
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semority if present, but were not permitted to work in coals if a 
placeman was ready to take his turn; and the said men at large 
had a right according to seniority to succeed in the vacancies of 
placemen.’ A sick or superannuated ‘placeman’ retained his 
place on the list ; the work was performed by another labourer 
(usually a casual) for part of the metage money, the balance going 
to the placeman. Moreover we learn that ‘ when a placeman died 
his widow was allowed two or three ships or more (according t» 
circumstances) to be worked at half pay.’ In this curious manner 
‘placemen’ were provided with a kind of sick, superannuation 
and funeral benefits. It was clearly a great object with the 
casuals to get admitted as placemen, and the Report disclosed a 
mass of evidence of systematic corruption on the part of the 
Clerk of the Coal Office, who ‘ took bribes from men at large to 
adinit them as placemen and from placemen to adunt them to 
a higher degree.’ He further ‘sweated’ the under-meters by 
supplying them to shipowners out of their turn in return for 
bribes of ‘ sacks of coal and divers guineas.’ The Report speaks 
of the under-meters as being for the most part ‘ very poor men.’ 
The system ef coal-measuring by the Corporation lasted until 1832, 
When it was abolished and all the dues were commuted for a 
payment of Is. 1d. on every ton sold within the limits of the City 
jwisdiction. An independent coal office (which still exists) was 
immediately set up under the management of a joint Committee 
of Coal Factors and Merchants, for the purpose of supplying coal- 
meters. This office is not to be confused with the Coal-whippers’ 
Ofttice, founded under Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Coal-whippers’ Act of 
1843 for the registration and supply of gangs of coal-whippers to 
unload the vessels. Long before this period the control of the 
labour of unloading coals had slipped out of the hands of the 
Fellowship Porters’ Society. Anadequate history of the organisa- 
tion, combinations, and disputes in the coal trade would however 
require an article to itself. We must return to the description of 
the other Societies of Waterside Porters. 

5. Packers’ Porters.—Just as the Billingsgate Fellowship of 
Corn and Salt Porters was mainly concerned with measurable 
goods, and grew up round the official meters of the City, so 
the next group of porters, the ‘ Packers’ porters,’ originated 
in another of the special City privileges. They were concerned 
with goods in packages and barrels, such as ‘ woollen cloths, 
sheep-skins, calves’-skins, goat-skins, vessels of amber, and all 
other merchandises whatsoever to be packed, tunned, piped, 


barrelled, or anywise to be included.’ I quote from the Charter 
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of 1478, by which the City of London obtained for £7000 the 
office of package of such goods, ‘ with the oversight of opening 
all manner of customable merchandises arriving at the port of 
safety, as well the goods of denisens as of aliens,’ and_ the 
office of porterage of such articles ‘which shall be carried in 
London from the water of the Thames into the houses of 
strangers, and vice vers. 

This privilege carried with it the appointment of two City 
ofticers—the ‘ packer of the goods of English merchants,’ and 
the ‘ packer of the goods of merchant-strangers,’ employing two 
distinct bodies of porters—the packers’ porters of the goods ol 
English merchants and aliens respectively. The rights of the 
packers’ porters were always carefully guarded in the Acts ot 
Common Council regulating the other porters’ societies, but we 
have little information as to their organisation except a charter o! 
Charles L., dated 1640, renewing the City privileges of packag« 
and porterage for a further sum of £4200, and containing ela- 
borate schedules of rates to be charged for various branches ot 
the work. 

4. Tacklehouse and Ticket-Porters.—ULastly, besides goods 
dealt with by measure and by package, are the various classes 
of goods, such as timber, estimated by bulk, and goods estimated 
by weight, which had to be weighed at the King’s Beam. 
ereat City 


Db 


To deal with these weighable goods, some of the 
Companies (which by the sixteenth century, of which we are now 
speaking, consisted entirely of merchants) established ‘ Tackle- 
houses,’ containing gear, or tackle, for the unloading and loading 
of vessels, and employed ‘ porters of the Tacklehouse’ to super- 
intend the work. Thus an Act of Common Council of 1607 refers 
to ‘such worshipful Company of this City as shall have a Tackle- 
house, or hath had usual porters appertaining to a Tacklehouse 
in the said City.’ It is said that each of the twelve great 
Companies employed two master-porters. The Tacklehouse 
porters were divided into ‘ Master’ and ‘ Fellow ’-porters (a dis- 
tinction analogous to the ‘Corn’ and ‘Salt’ porters in the Billings- 
gate Fellowship). They are referred to in 1607 as already forming 
a Company, and acted apparently as foremen or small masters, 
employing street-porters under them to do any part of the work 
which they themselves were unable or disinclined to perforni. 

With so many distinct bodies of porters working side by side 
in the port, it is not to be wondered at that violent disputes were 
frequent as to the limits of the work to which each body had the 
exclusive right, and the disputes were increased by the changes 
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in character and expansion of volume of the import trade at the 
end of the sixteenth century, which must have confused the old 
definitions, while at the same time attracting to London a great 
number of outside labourers to make confusion worse confounded. 
‘Many people of bad and lewd condition,’ says the Act of 1607, 
‘daily resort from the most part of this Realm to the said City, 
suburbs, and places adjoining, procuring themselves small habita- 
tions, namely one chamber-room for a poor foreigner and his 
family, in a small cottage with some other as poor as himself, 
to the great pestering of this City with poor people, many of 
them proving shifters, living by cozening, stealing, and embezzling 
of men’s goods as opportunity may serve them, removing from 
place to place accordingly, many times running away, forsaking 
their wives and children, leaving them to the charge of the said 
City and the hospitals of the same.’ Of course all descriptions 
of the character of ‘foreigners’ by the City authorities must be 
taken cum grano salis, but there is no reason to doubt the fierce- 
ness of the disputes between them and the freemen, or between 
the various classes of freemen porters themselves. 

Complaints were made by ‘freemen porters of the Tackle- 


houses against other street porters ... for interdealing with 
work ... as well of merchants free of this City as of others not 


tree, With which business the said street porters have not  pre- 
sumed to deal until of late times.’ Also there were vehement 
counter-complaints by the street porters ‘ of the said Tacklehouse 
porters for having procured laws and orders restraining them 
(the street porters) from doing work which they pretend hereto- 
fore to have done.’ Also the * Tacklehouse porters and the street 
porters vehemently complained against the porters under the 
packer of the said City,’ for having carried goods of free mer- 
chants instead of confining themselves, according to ‘ old usage,’ 
to goods of merchant strangers. And finally, all these bodies 
vehemently complained of the intrusion of outsiders. 

To meet these evils the Act of Common Council of 1607 
directed the compulsory registration of all street porters and 
packers’ porters of goods of English merchants in a book to 
be kept by a Tacklehouse porter appointed by the Lord Mayor's 
Court. Applicants for registration must be free of the City 
wud produce ample certificates of conduct, and a charge not 
exceeding threepence was made by the Register for each entry. 
Finaily, the Act assigned certain branches of work to the 
registered street porters (henceforth called ticket-porters), and 
certain branches to the Tacklehouse porters, who, however, might 
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of 1478, by which the City of London obtained for £7000. the 
office of package of such goods, ‘ with the oversight of opening 
all manner of customable merchandises arriving at the port of 
safety, as well the goods of denisens as of aliens,’ and the 
office of porterage of such articles ‘ which shall be carried in 
London from the water of the Thames into the houses of 
strangers, and vice versd.’ 

This privilege carried with it the appointment of two City 
ofticers—the ‘packer of the goods of English merchants,’ and 
the ‘ packer of the goods of merchant-strangers,’ employing two 
distinct bodies of porters—the packers’ porters of the goods of 
English merchants and aliens respectively. The rights of the 
packers’ porters were always carefully guarded in the Acts ot 
Common Council regulating the other porters’ societies, but wi 
have little information as to their orgamisation except a charter o! 
Charles I., dated 1640, renewing the City privileges of packag: 
and porterage for a furthér sum of £4200, and containing ela- 
borate schedules of rates to be charged for various branches ot 
the work. 

4. Tachlehouse and Tichket-Porters.—Uastly, besides goods 
dealt with by measure and by package, are the various classes 
of goods, such as timber, estimated by bulk, and goods estimated 
by weight, which had to be weighed at the King’s Beam. 

To deal with these weighable goods, some of the great Cit, 
Companies (which by the sixteenth century, of which we are now 
speaking, consisted entirely of merchants) established ‘ Tackle- 
houses,’ containing gear, or tackle, for the unloading and loading 
of vessels, and employed ‘ porters of the Tacklehouse’ to super- 
intend the work. Thus an Act of Common Council of 1607 refers 
to ‘such worshipful Company of this City as shall have a Tackle- 
house, or hath had usual porters appertaining to a Tacklehouse 
in the said City.” It is said that each of the twelve great 
Companies employed two master-porters. The Tacklehouse 
porters were divided into ‘ Master’ and ‘ Fellow ’-porters (a dis- 
tinction analogous to the ‘Corn’ and ‘Salt’ porters in the Billings- 
gate Fellowship). They are referred to in 1607 as already forming 
a Company, and acted apparently as foremen or small masters. 
employing street-porters under them to do any part of the work 
which they themselves were unable or disinclined to perforni. 

With so many distinct bodies of porters working side by side 
in the port, it is not to be wondered at that violent disputes were 
frequent as to the limits of the work to which each body had the 
exclusive right, and the disputes were increased by the changes 
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in character and expansion of volume of the import trade at the 
end of the sixteenth century, which must have confused the old 
definitions, while at the same time attracting to London a great 
number of outside labourers to make confusion worse confounded. 
‘Many people of bad and lewd condition,’ says the Act of 1607, 
‘daily resort from the most part of this Realm to the said City, 
suburbs, and places adjoining, procuring themselves small habita- 
tions, namely one chamber-room for a poor foreigner and his 
family, in a small cottage with some other as poor as himself, 
to the great pestering of this City with poor people, many of 
them proving shifters, living by cozening, stealing, and embezzling 
of men’s goods as opportunity may serve them, removing from 
place to place accordingly, many times running away, forsaking 
their wives and children, leaving them to the charge of the said 
City and the hospitals of the same.’ Of course all descriptions 
of the character of ‘foreigners’ by the City authorities must be 
taken cum grano salis, but there is no reason to doubt the fierce- 
ness of the disputes between them and the freemen, or between 
the various classes of freemen porters themselves. 

Complaints were made by ‘freemen porters of the Tackle- 


houses against other street porters ... for interdealing with 
work... as well of merchants free of this City as of others not 


free, with which business the said street porters have not pre- 
sumed to deal until of late times.’ Also there were vehement 
counter-complaints by the street porters ‘ of the said Tacklehouse 
porters for having procured laws and orders restraining them 
(the street porters) from doing work which they pretend hereteo- 
fore to have done.’ Also the ‘ Tacklehouse porters and the street 
porters vehemently complained against the porters under the 
packer of the said City,’ for having carried goods of free mer- 
chants instead of confining themselves, according to ‘ old usage,’ 
to goods of merchant strangers. And finally, all these bodies 
vehemently complained of the intrusion of outsiders. 

To meet these evils the Act of Common Council of 1607 
directed the compulsory registration of all street porters and 
packers’ porters of goods of English merchants in a book to 
be kept by a Tacklehouse porter appointed by the Lord Mayor's 
Court. Applicants for registration must be free of the City 
wud produce ample certificates of conduct, and a charge not 
exceeding threepence was made by the Register for each entry. 
Finally, the Act assigned certain branches of work to the 
registered street porters (henceforth called ticket-porters), and 
certain branches to the Tacklehouse porters, who, however, might 
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employ ticket porters on their part of the work, ‘if the over- 


plus of work or necessity of preserving of the goods of the 
merchants do require further and more present service than the 
Tacklehouse porters and their Company can conveniently 
perform.’ 

Such was the origin of the combined society of ‘ Tacklehouse 
and Ticket-porters,’ the career of which was marked for many 
years by continual struggles between the two orders—the select 
body of ‘ piece-masters,’ (as we should perhaps term the Tackle- 
house porters), with whom the Company originated, and the 
Ticket porters, inferior in status, but forming numerically the 
bulk of the Society, whose names were on the register, but who 
had no voice in the management. The struggle centred round 
two points—the government of the Society and the apportion- 
ment of work between the two orders. 

So high did the dissensions rise that the whole government 
of the Society fell into chaos. Doubtless the depression of trade 
caused by the confusion and uncertainty of the Civil Wars bore 
very hardly on the porters and contributed to their disorganisation. 
Thus in 1641 a petition was presented to Parliament by ‘15,000 
poor labouring men known by the name of Porters and the lowest 
members of the Citie of London.’ The petition complained of 
the ‘slackness of trade, which is stroke lifelesse and dead,’ 
which it ascribed to the ‘ fears, jealousies, and distractions we 
lye under,’ especially the Ivish Rebellion. It declares that the 
porters are reduced to extremities, and hints not obscurely that 
they will do things ‘ not fit to be named,’ if the state of things 
continued. There were certainly not 15,000 porters im London 
at the time, but popular documents are never strong in arithmetic, 
and this inaccuracy need not make us doubt the genuineness of 
the grievances complained of. 

Thus the Society of Tacklehouse and Ticket-porters nearly 
fell to pieces, and in 1646 it is recounted in an Act of Common 
Council, that ‘their government heretofore established hath 
of late been discontinued to the great disadvantage of the said 
porters.” The consequence of this disorganisation was _ that, 
although there were said to be more than 3000 ticket porters 
plying for hire, a great number of outsiders edged their way into 
the work, and worked at the trade long enough to acquire a 
vested interest, which had to be legally recognised. The Act of 
1646 admitted such foreigners as had worked for a year, on pro- 
duction of a certificate of conduct. It further raised the ticket 
porters to the same position as the older order as regards manage- 
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ment, a register being in future chosen on their behalf as well 
as on behalf of the Tacklehouse porters. 

But the greatest difference arose out of the ‘ overplus’ clause 
of the Act of 1607. Both sets of porters, when working at their 
own special branches of work, were paid by the piece according to 
a certain scale. But when, owing to an emergency, the Tackle- 
house porters required to employ ticket porters to do the overplus 
of their own work, they insisted on employing them by the day, 
pocketing the difference between the piece rates and the day 
rates as profit—a type of organisation which will be recognised 
as similar to that which caused the great Dock Strike of 1889, 
and which still prevails in certain branches of dock work, e.g. the 
timber trade. It is interesting to find that, in the case we are 
considering, it led to precisely the same complaints of ‘ sweating ” 
as those with which we are familiar. To quote the Clause of the 


Act of 1646 :— 


‘In and about the said clause much difference hath arisen between 
the said Tacklehouse Porters and Ticket Porters, for that the said 
Ticket Porters sometimes do enjoy the said overplus of work, yet are 
paid for such Sheir work either by the day, half-day, or hour as they 
work, and after the rate of eighteen pence a day in summer, and six- 
teen pence in winter, by which their work, they being paid after the 
rate aforesaid, the Tacklehouse Porter probably earns much more.’ 


To put an end to this ‘ sweating’ system would have been to 
recognise a right on the part of the ticket porters to share in the 
work reserved for the Tacklehouse porters, whereas, as the Act 


carefully points out, the ‘ overplus’ clause was not made in their 
interests, but in those of the merchants whose goods would 
otherwise be spoiled or delayed, besides which, the Tacklehouse 
porters, who were ‘at the sole charge of providing engines and 
tackle, and who took all the risks, giving security to their several 
companies under whom they are to make restitution if in case 
any parcel of the merchants’ goods .. . shall be spoiled or want- 
ing,’ hada right to make a profit out of the transaction. The 
Tacklehouse porters were therefore confirmed in their claim, but 
the rate of day-wages for the ticket porters so employed was raised 
to 20d. a day in summer and 18d. in winter, or 4d. an hour for 
short engagements under two hours, aud half a day's pay for 
any period between two and five hours. 

This Act by no means put an end to te disputes, every change 
in the channels of trade, every fresh expansion of foreign com- 


merce bringing with it some new commodities not provided for 
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in the existing schedules, and eagerly competed for by the rival 
sets of porters. Accordingly in 1712, 1798, and 1801 we find 
new Acts passed to amend the apportionment of work, each Act 
alleging in its preamble the existence of internal dissensions in 
the Society. 

It is not necessary to follow out these changes in detail, but it 
is worth while to glance at the general constitution and general 
rules of the Society. 

In the main the distribution of work between the two orders 
of porters was made on geographical lines. Thus in 1712 the 
ticket porters handled goods from Dantzic and the East of 
Europe, including timber, iron, rope, pitch &c., and imports from 
Ireland and the British plantations, while the Tacklehouse porters 
discharged South Sea goods, goods of the East India Merchant 


Company, lead, and imports from countries not specified. The 


trans-shipment trade and the handling of a few special com- 
modities was open to either body, and doubtless formed the 
subject of fierce contentions. 

Though the Society of 'Tacklehouse and Ticket Porters 
originated merely in a compulsory registration, it rapidly acquired 
a form of government somewhat similar to that of the Fellowship 
Porters and the Guilds. Rulers were chosen by each body, and 
the whole Fellowship was governed by an Alderman of the City 
appointed by the Lord Mayor's Court. Like the Fellowship 
Porters it acted as a Friendly Society as well as an organisation 
for the regulation of the trade. 

The mode of admission to the Society is interesting from its 
analogy to the state of things with which we have lately been 
familiar at the docks. It is often said, with some truth, that the 
docks are a refuge for those who have broken down at other 
employments, but it may not generally be known that in former 
times waterside labour was, at least to some extent, tentionally 
recruited in this way. That this was so, appears both in the 
history of the Fellowship porters and the Tacklehouse and 
ticket porters. 

Thus in the case of the former we read in 1619 of the ‘ poor 
Freemen of this City who being by casualtys decayed in their 
estate have for their relief by the allowance aforesaid undertaken 
the said hard labour.’ 

In the case of the Tacklehouse and ticket porters the admit- 
tance of decayed artisans was carried out as a kind of system 
of poor relief. In the Guildhall Library there is the original of a 
printed form of certificate addressed to the Governor of the Society 
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by the Minister and Churchwardens of a London parish which 
runs as follows :— 


‘To the Right Worshipful Sir Francis Forbes, Kt., and Alderman of 
London, and Governor of the Society of Tacklehouse and Ticket 
Porters. 

‘We, the Minister and Churchwardens of the Parish of Sf. Martin's, 
lintry, London, whose Names are hereunto Subscribed, do Certify, 
that the bearer hereof, Matthew Prick, Citizen and Carman of London, 
is an Inhabitant in our Parish, and hath civilly and honestly demeaned 
himself ainong his Neighbours ; but being of late fallen to Decay, he 
is unable at his Trade to maintain himself and family: Nevertheless 
the said Matthew Prick being an industrious Man and willing to 
Labour, We humbly recommend him to Your Worship to be admitted 
into the said Society, thereby the better to enable him to maintain his 
charge. Dated this 2ls¢ day of June Annog. Dom. 1729. 

‘ Mountaqgue Wood, Rector. 
‘Daniel Town Churchwardens. 
. 

‘Admit the above-named Matthew Prick into your Society, he first 
giving Security, according to ancient custom. Dated the Sth day of 
July, 1729. 

Woe. DBillers. 

‘ NorE.—This certificate will be of no use after 

‘the second Tuesday in July next, 
being Court day for the said Society. 
‘To the Registers and Rulers of the Society of 
* Tacklehouse and Ticket Porters, London.’ 


During the eighteenth century the Society became gradually a 
close corporation, some of the ticket porters becoming what the 
Tacklehouse porters had always been, small masters employing 
other members of the Society as servants. In an Act of 1795 
ticket porters were expressly permitted ‘to employ one or more 
servant or servants according as the quantity of business may 
require, such servants being regular ticket porters. But it is clear 
that a larger and larger body of non-freemen porters were em- 
ployed in waterside work, though members of the Society could 
always claim the preference if they were at hand. 

In 1825 almost all the powers of management were transferred 
to the Governor, the number of members was limited to 500 and 
their payments doubled. No new members were admitted after 
1838. In 1843 the entrance fee was £40, and by 1865 when 
Mayhew wrote London Labour and the London Poor the number 
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had shrunk to 100, and all the control of water-side employment 
had of course long since slipped from their hands. The ticket 
porters had never succeeded in enforcing their privileges in the 
Docks, which during the present century absorbed the bulk of the 
trade of the port, and they had gradually been ousted from one 
privilege after another. In Mayhew’s time they still consisted, 
as described before, of ‘not the mere labourers people generally 
imagine they are,’ but largely of ‘decayed tradesmen who 
resorted to this means of livelihood when others had _ failed.’ 
A few Tacklehouse porters survived, but were capitalists. ‘ One,’ 
says Mayhew, ‘is a wharfinger and claims and exercises the 
monopoly of labour on his own wharf.’ 

The Tacklehouse and Ticket Porters’ Society is now dead ; 
the Packers’ Porters died out before them. While, however, these 
Societies began rapidly to decay from the beginning of this 
century, the older Society of Billingsgate or Fellowship Porters, 
to whom we must now return, took a new lease of life. In 1822 
they increased their numbers from the nominal limit of 400 to 
3,000, and at the same time altered their constitution, and for 
many years they contrived to hold their own. The body of 
members of the Fellowship had for some time been clamouring for 
more voice in its government, and had waged warfare against their 
rulers for their neglect of duty and the cost of the annual dinner. 
The Act of 1822 gave the whole body an increased voice in the 
election of rulers and assistants, and threw open the offices to the 
whole fraternity, abolishing the custom by which these offices 
had long been monopolised by the corn-porters, who now formed 
« small and exclusive ring, still recruited by the annual co- 
optation of six salt porters, in spite of the great increase of the 
number of members. The number of annual admissions was now 
raised to 102. We read in this Act of officials called ‘ shifters,’ 
appointed to collect the wages and rates for the Fellowship 
porters for a commission of ld. in the shilling. Five years later 
the hours during which the porters could be required to be in 
attendance were reduced from the long hours of the order of 1589 
to from 5 A.M. to 7 P.M. in mid-summer, and 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. in 
mid-winter. 

Thus the Fellowship survived the shock of the industrial 
revolution and the first construction of docks, though it had 
lost certain branches of work (e.g. the unloading of coals) which 
had formerly been included among its rights. No privileged 
body of this kind, however, could continue to monopolise the 
discharge of corn and other important commodities when once 
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England embarked on a Free Trade policy. At the same time as 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Thames riverside was invaded 
by a crowd of immigrants from the south of Ireland, who secured 
iu great part of the heavier branches of riverside labour, and 
whose sons form the nucleus of the trade societies of steve- 
dores. The Fellowship porters have now long been ousted from 
exclusive rights of work within the Docks, though they have 
hitherto successfully claimed the monopoly of discharging grain 
overside in the river, and packages of fruit at the wharves 
adjoining London Bridge. The latter privilege, by the way, 
looks like a usurpation of the rights of the defunct Packers’ 
Porters. 

There is still a specially privileged order of porters within the 
Society, though they no longer go by the name of ‘ Corn porters,’ 
being termed the ‘Orange gang,’ from the principal articles 
which they discharge. They, in fact, are the ‘ Master’ porters, 
the other members being the ‘ Fellows.” When there is an over- 
plus of work, the members employ outside labourers known as 
‘scurfs.’ These outsiders are paid at the same rate as the 
members, but as payment for fruit porterage is by the package. 
not by the weight or bulk, it naturally follows that the privileged 
porters tend to claim all the ight packages themselves, and leave 
all the heavy ones to the ‘ scurfs.’ 

It is this form of indirect sweating which has led to the 
formation by the ‘scurfs” of a branch of the Dockers’ Union. 
Their strike was successful, and at the present moment the 
privileged and unprivileged porters are working on an equality. 
But the dispute has raised the whole question of the status of 
the Fellowship porters, and may perhaps end in their extinction.’ 


Though the old socicties of porters have one by one lost thei 
grip of the trade of the port, they have left their mark on almost 
every department of dock and riverside employment. On_ the 
north side of the river, where dock work has been swamped by 
the rush of members of other trades to the dock gates, it is not 
so easy to trace the survival of old customs as on the south. 
There, however, the signs are unmistakable. The timber trade, 
which used to be the privilege of the Tacklehouse and Ticket 

1 Since writing the above I hear that the Fellowship is now actually being wound 
up. Owing to the disputes Ihave been unable to obtain full particulars of the recent 
history of the Fellowship, from its rulers, and possibly documents may be in their 


possession throwing further light on the earlier history. It is to be hoped that all 
such documents will be preserved if the Fellowship is abolished. 
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porters, is organised to-day on precisely the same principles as 
those detailed in the Act of 1646. The job is contracted for at 
piece rates with a principal porter (the old ‘ master-porter *) and 
his ‘mates’ (the old ‘ fellow ’-porters), who form a gang, and 
employ outside porters, called ‘ strappers,’ to help them, paying 
them at time-rates (11d. an hour), though whether the members 
of the gang ‘ probably earn much more,’ as alleged in the old 
Act, is a matter of difference of opinion. As both Tacklehouse 
porters and ticket porters were members of the same society, 
so the members of the gang, who are really small masters, 
and the ‘strappers’ whom they employ are eligible to belong to 
the Dockers’ Union. 

On the other hand, the corn trade of the Millwall and Surrey 
Docks is worked on the same method as that of the Fellowship 
porters, the outsiders, or casual gangs, being employed by the 
piece and not by the day. 

Coal porters, as might be expected, are organised on the same 
principle as corn porters, their customs being derived from the 
rules of the Fellowship Porters’ Society, to which they both 
formerly belonged. 

It is often remarked that tumber porters will not turn in the 
slack season to the corn trade, though capable of doing the work. 
The manager of the Surrey Docks, in his evidence before the 
Labour Commission, ascribed this unwillingness to the policy of 
the new union. The true cause however would seem to be more 
deepseated : the cusiom, in fact, dating from the time when all 
the corn trade was the ‘right’ of the Fellowship porters, and all 
the timber trade the ‘ right’ of the ticket porters. 

Again, there is a very curious distinction in the Surrey and 
Millwall Docks between the discharge of grain in bulk and the 
discharge of grain in bags—the former being the work of corn 
porters, and the latter of stevedores. This custom again may 
be a survival of the distinction between the Fellowship porters 
handling measurable goods, and the packers’ porters discharging 
all goods ‘ tunned, barrelled, or anywise included.’ 

Probably a more minute examination into various branches 
of dock work would reveal more traces of the effect of the old 
sectional societies of porters in determining the lines of demar- 
cation which still divide the various classes of dock labourers 
from one another. It is certainly a matter of some practical 
importance, when discussing schemes whereby dock labour may 
be made more interchangeable, to know how far the present 
barriers have been recently and as it were accidentally set up 
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by the committee of a union, and how far they embody a historic 
tradition of two or three centuries’ growth. 

The recent history of dock and riverside employment forms 
no part of the subject of this paper. Any one however who has 
studied the rise and fall of labour unions on the Thames cannot 
fail to see how powerfully they have been influenced both by the 
past tradition and the continued existence of the old privileged 
societies in the heart of the port. Through periods of inflation 
and depression these societies have preserved the tradition of 
combination, and have supplied to some extent a model for 
organisation. For in spite of the fierce and chaotic competition 
of which the docks are the seat, there is no part of the world 
of labour over which custom holds so absolute a sway as the 
waterside industries of the Port of London. 


I. 





LLEWELLYN SMITH 











THE BASIS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION 


THE three leading methods of industrial remuneration are 
time-wage, task-wage, and piece-wage. The employee who is 
engaged on time-wage sells to his employers whatever labour he 
shall perform within a given period, the price of this labour (his 
wages) being fixed without any specific reference to its amount. 
Task-wage differs from time-wage in this respect thatthe employee 
binds himself to execute within a given period a specified quantum 
of work. Under the method of piece-wage, on the other hand, 
the price of the labour performed by the employee is fixed with 
reference to the amount of this labour, without any specific 
reference to the period occupied by its performance. Such being 
the general nature of the distinction existing between the principal 
methods of industrial remuneration, the particular point to which 
it is now desired to direct attention is the common basis which, 
notwithstanding this distinction, underlies all these systems. 

If we examine the contract made when an operative is em- 
ployed on time-wage, we observe, on the surface, a total absence 
of any stipulation with respect to the amount of output to be pro- 
duced per hour, day, or week. Nevertheless, an implied condition 
that at least a certain minimum output shall be produced in a 
certain time forms part of every contract for the purchase of 
labour under the method of time-wage; and, while the em- 
ployer sists upon getting this min/mum amount, the employees, 
especially if members of a strong trade union, object to give more ; 
so that the ratio between output and time is, in many contracts of 
time-wage, maintained with almost, if not quite, as much strict- 
ness as in the case of task-wage. The practical distinction be- 


tween time-wage and task-wage is that, if a man on time-wage 
does not get through his ‘ tale of bricks’ in a given time, then he 
is discharged, but cannot be mulcted in any money payment, 
while, if on task-wage, he forfeits a part of his wage proportionate 
to the deficiency in his output below the standard quantum. But, 
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whether the method adopted be time-wage or task-wage, the 
wage-contract has, in effect, a result-basis as well as a time- 
basis. 

The fact that employers are accustomed, whether by express 
agreement or otherwise, to exact from operatives engaged on 
time-wage the production within a given period of a definite 
amount of output is so well-established as scarcely to require ex- 
planation or illustration here. The principle disclosed in the 
answer of a gas manager, who, when asked before the Labour 
Commission, ‘ What do you pay your wheelers and stokers ?’ 
replied, ‘ We pay them 5s. 5d. per day of eight hour shifts for 
carbonising 3 tons 2 cwt. of coal,’ is fairly typical of a large number 
of cases in which the correspondence between the amount of out- 
put and the amount of pay is in the case of workmen on time- 
wage in every respect as close as if these men were working on 
task-wage or on piece-wage. In passing, it is proper to remark 
that this practice of exacting from workmen engaged on time- 
wage the performance of a definite quantum of work per hour, 
day, or week takes two distinct shapes, according as the opera- 
tives are, or are ret steongly organised. If an employer is 


able (as he is\wheore the trade union is too weak to resist this 
action) to nay bs ope ut ves each at a different rate, the ‘ tale of 
bricks’ will vary zor sacs tian. men who get eightpence an hour 
being exported to ot per cent. more work per hour than 
those wins veceive oly sispence. But, where the trade union 


forces thie employer to pay wil his men at the same rate, there the 
‘stint’ (or yuantum of output exacted) will be a certain average 
amount. If ite work 1s foand to be costing too much, those 
who do not do their fair shave are discharged from their employ- 
ment. It is worthy of note that, while the erroneous supposition 
that the correspondence between output and pay is much less 
strictly maintained under time-wage than under piece-wage is to 
a great extent responsible for that opposition to piece-work which 
has hitherto been deemed an essential part of the Socialist pro- 
gramme, it is now beginning to dawn upon the minds of some of 
the most intelligent members of the Social-democratic party that, 
so far as this point is concerned, time-wage and piece-wage stand 
upon very much the same footing. Thus in a recent number of 
Die Neue Zeit a compositor, writing in support of this view, 
mentions that in an office in which he was employed the com- 
positors were, indeed, on time-wage, but each man was obliged 
under pain of dismissal to produce a fixed amount of work every 
day; at first, the quantum exacted was two sheets of a certain 
No. 8.—VOL. I SS 
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annual publication ; after three months the stint was put up to 
two and a half sheets ; now it is three sheets a day.!_ Certainly, 
the idea that it is only under task-wage or piece-wage that 
employers are able rigidly to maintain a definite ratio between 
output and pay is quite inconsistent with the facts. 

Coming now to the converse case in which the output of 
operatives on time-wage is fixed, no longer as high as possible by 
the employer, but as low as possible by the employees, I may cite 
the example of the Amalgamated Society of Shipwrights whose 
members work on time-wage, but with an express agreement as 
to the quantity of work of each kind which is to be done per day. 
Thus at Hull the rules of the trade union provide that ‘a day’s 
work in metalling [putting copper sheathing on a ship’s bottom] 
shall in no case exceed twenty-five sheets on hard wood strips, 
and twenty-eight on soft wood strips. . . . Nine and a half hours 
to constitute a day’s work for five days, Monday to Friday, 
Saturday five and a half hours’; but ‘in no case shall men, 
when working overtime, do the same amount of work for a 
quarter, half, or day’s work at overtime, as they do in their 
ordinary day’s work.” Similar provisions are made in respect to 
caulking, the specified quantity of work varying according as the 
ship is new or old, and being again different in the case of hard 
wood and of soft wood; the reduction to be made in the output 
when men are working overtime is here exactly specified ; e.g. in 
‘caulking over the side’ the trade union quantum is ‘cut out 
and horse up, and put in one or two threads—eighty feet per 
day’; but in overtime ‘at the rate of sixty feet to be a day.’ ? 

Having now investigated the piece-basis underlying the 
method of time-wage, let us examine the time-basis of piece- 
wage. Although in a contract for the performance of labour 
on piece-wage the question of time appears, on the surface, to 
be excluded from consideration, yet in all trades in which piece- 
work prevails the fact that piece-wage has a time-basis comes 
into prominence upon every occasion upon which the piece-price 
to be paid is under discussion. If a number of men of similar 
industrial capacity are set to do work of a nature differing in each 
case, it will frequently be found that, although the same intensity 
of exertion be displayed by all, the number of units of output 
which each is able to produce in a given time is different ; under 


1 « Piecework and the agitation against it,’ By W. H. Vliegen, Die Neue Zeit, No. 
37 (1891-92), p. 337 : compare the articles by the well-known Socialist leader, Domela 
Nieuwenhuis, in Nos. 16 and 36. 

2 For other examples of trade union limitation of output see Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration, by the present writer, pp. 14, 15. 
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these circumstances the rate of pay is invariably so fixed that, 
the smaller the number of, say pounds, which it is possible for 
each man to produce in an hour, the greater in proportion shall 
be the piece-wage price which he receives for every pound of 
his output, this adjustment being made with the express object 
of securing the equalisation of the men’s daily earnings. For 
example, coal which is easy to work is mined at a lower tonnage 
rate than coal which is hard to work, the piece-wage prices being 
so fixed as to make it possible for the men working in the difficult 
seams to earn the same amount per hour as the men working in 
the easy places. If a ‘hitch’ occurs, then, until the seam is again 
found to be in a ‘ fair’ (normal) condition, the miner will either be 
put on time-wage (this wage being based on his previous actual 
average earnings as shown by the pay-sheets of the last two pay- 
days), or will get an extra price per ton so calculated as to bring 
his daily earnings up to their normal level. Upon similar principles 
we find that, if at any time the work of an operative employed 
on plece-wage becomes easier (as often happens, especially in 
trades in which machinery is largely used, the introduction of 
novel appliances enabling the workman to produce without extra 
exertion an increased output), the piece-wage per unit of output 
is reduced to such a figure as shall make the man’s future weekly 
earnings about ! the same as those of his neighbours (who are still 
working the old, less efficient machinery). So, again, in all 
piece-wage trades without exception, whenever a new article is 
given out to be made up, the piece-price to be paid to the 
operatives is always fixed at such a sum as will enable the men 
to earn approximately the same amount per hour upon the new 
articles as upon the old patterns. 

We have now to consider those cases in which the time-basis 
of piece-wage enters as an all-important factor into the calcula- 
tions made, not (as in the instances just cited) upon the settle- 
ment of particular piece-prices under a general wage-standard 
already agreed upon as a basis, but upon the settlement of the 
general wage-scale itself. It must be observed that in cases of 
this nature the time-basis of a piece-wage scale will be found 
to possess a different character in different trades. In some 
industries the time-basis is fictitious. For instance, a tailor is 
paid nominally by the hour, so many hours being allowed for the 


' For reasons which cannot be explained within present limits an operative set 
to work a new machine usually earns more per week than when he was working an 
old machine, But in fixing his new piece-wage the man’s past weekly earnings are 
always the principal factor in the calculation. 
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execution of so much work; but his remuneration is really by 
the piece, the men being admittedly able to complete a coat, for 
example, in less than the number of hours which their trade 
union has succeeded in compelling the masters to allow as the 
standard time for its production. While in the tailoring trade 
the question between the employers and their men is how many 
hours shall be allowed for the making of a garment, in the flint- 
glass trade, in which the workmen are also engaged nominally at 
so much an hour, the discussion is as to ‘numbers,’ 7.e. how 
many articles the operatives shall be expected to produce per 
hour. But, as a matter of fact, the men habitually do at least 
double the stipulated hourly stint; and, since they get paid in 
direct proportion to their output, their pay is, obviously, a pure 
piece-wage. In the glass-bottle trade a similar method of 
remuneration prevails, except that, while the flint-glass opera- 
tives receive the same price per unit for the whole of their output 
whether within or beyond the nominal quantum, in the bottle- 
making industry every article produced in excess of the standard 
number (agreed to be made in each shift) is paid for, as ‘ over- 
work,’ at a higher rate. In regard to potters the secretary of a 
stoneware company in Minnesota writes that the ‘men are paid by 
the ‘‘ day,” that is, the ‘‘ potter’s day,’’ which consists of a fixed 
number of gallons of a certain kind or size of ware. The average 
potter will do five ‘‘ potter’s days’ ”’ [sic.] work in one calendar 
day, and he can do six if an expert and not limited in quantity ’ 
(quoted by Mr. Schoenhof, Economy of High Wages, p. 191). 
Other examples of a piece-wage with a fictitious time-basis may 
be found in the mining industry. Thus in Staffordshire the 
miner’s remuneration is a piece-wage so fixed as to enable a man 
doing a certain ‘ stint’ of work (a ‘ holer’s day’)! at so much per 
ton to earn a certain sum in a (nominal) day. ‘In one seam, for 
example, a length of 7 feet cut under the seam for a depth of 5 feet ’ 
is a ‘holer’s day’ (Digest of evidence before Labour Commission, 
Group A., p. 80). Accordingly, when the Cannock Chase miners 
had their wages regulated by a sliding-scale, that scale provided 
that each rise of 1s. in the selling price of coal should entitle the 
miner to an increase of 33d. ‘in his stint,’ ¢.e. in the earnings 
which a man would be able to secure by doing the specified 
amount of work comprised in the ‘holer’s day.’ It will be 
understood that this increase was effected by such a pro rata 


1 The terms ‘holer’s day’ and ‘stint’ appear to be used to signify either the 
amount of the work to be done for a certain sum or the sum to be received for doing 


a certain amount of work. 
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augmentation of the different piece-wage prices per ton paid in the 
different seams as would enable each miner, by doing the amount 
of work agreed upon as the ‘ holer’s day’ for the particular seam 
in which he was employed, to earn the new rate, say 2s. 8d. 
(in place of the old rate, say 2s. 43d.). But, as a matter of fact, 
the man could do much more work in a (real) day than the 
specified quantum; so that, if the ‘holer’s day’ was fixed at 
2s. 8td., he would, according to the statement made to the 
Labour Commission by the Vice-President of the Coalowners’ 
Association, earn, on the average, 5s. 44d. per (real) day. The 
Chairman of the South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire 
Coal Masters’ Association said that the actual daily output of a 
hewer exceeds his nominal day’s work (‘stint’), and his actual 
daily earnings exceed the nominal day’s wage by from 25 to 
75 per cent. In the Lanarkshire mines the piece-wage per 
ton is in the same way based upon a standard of output 
called the ‘darg’ (a Scotch word signifying a day’s work) 
yielding a specified sum per ‘day;* ‘but the miners may 
put out more than the standard darg, and in that way their 
wages are higher than the nominal wages. For instance, 
the nominal wage is stated at present to be 6s. a day, but 
we know from figures we have got, and they are admitted by 
the miners themselves, that the average wages earned by the 
miners at present may be taken at 7s. a day. . . . Suppose the 
darg is three tons, as it is in many collieries, the nominal rate 
would be 2s. a ton. He may put out 3 tons 10 ecwt., and in 
that way his wage is higher than the nominal or standard wage ’ 
(Evidence of Mr. R. Baird, Secretary of the Lanarkshire Coal 
Masters’ Association). In Ayrshire, according to the evidence of 
Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., the standard ‘darg’ wage is 5s. 3d. 
per day, but the actual earnings average about 6s. per day." 

To turn to the other class of cases, that in which the time- 
basis of the piece-wage rate is not fictitious (as in the instances 
just given), but real, we will take our first illustration from the 
coal-mining industry carried on in Northumberland and Durham. 
The piece-wage per ton varies greatly according to the nature of 


1 The term used in Ayrshire is ‘master’s darg,’ the original meaning of the term 
having apparently been the stint of work which a master could require to be done, 
as a minimum, in a working day. It is possible to surmise that the existence of a 
fictitious ‘ day’s work’ as the basis of the wage-scale in a piece-work trade points to 
a change in the method of remuneration, the original method having been time-wage 
with a piece-basis in the form of a minimum output per day exacted by the employer, 
and this method having subsequently given place to piece-wage, while the old basis is 
still in name preserved, 
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the seams; but is in each case so fixed that, whether a man is 
getting 1s. per ton or 2s. per ton, his daily earnings (if he work 
with average energy) shall amount to an agreed sum (e.g. in 
Durham 5s. 5d. per day) which is called ‘the county average.’ 
If the men in any colliery can be shown to be earning on 
the average per actual day worked, say 5 per cent., less than 
5s. 5d., then the matter is referred to the Joint Committee 
of masters and men for rectification. Within certain limits 
&@ mine-owner, so long as the average earnings of all his 
men do not fall materially below the county average, is 
allowed to pay the men in different parts of his mine, some a 
little above, others a little below the county average; but if the 
men in a particular ‘flat’ find that their piece-wage is so low 
that they are earning much (say 15 per cent.) less than 5s. 5d. per 
day, then they apply to the Joint Committee to have this put 
right. 

Another example of a piece-wage trade with a clearly defined 
time-basis is the Lancashire cotton-spinning industry. The 
piece-wage at Oldham, for example, is a certain sum for every 
1,000 hanks (each of 840 yards) spun. This piece-wage varies 
very greatly (according to the number of spindles on the mule, 
the speed at which the machinery 1s worked, &c.); but is always 
so fixed as to enable an operative working during an agreed 
number of hours in a week to earn in that time a certain agreed 
sum.! In Bolton, and in some other places, the operatives in 
many mills are paid a piece-wage with a similar time-basis 
reckoned, however, not per 1,000 hanks spun, but per 100 draws.” 
Thus, the wage-scale fixed for one mill defines the standard 
weekly earnings to be for ‘ mules of 930 spindles each, £3 Os. 6d.,’ 
with an allowance of 2}d. per set for time lost in dofting. The 
piece-wage varies from 2°81d. per 100 draws (of 65 inches each), 
which is the rate payable when the mules are running the draw 
in 15 seconds, to 4°69d. per 100 draws (the rate payable when the 
mules are working at so low a speed that each outward and 
return movement of the mule-head occupies 25 seconds) ; but is 
always of such an amount that, whether a man be ‘minding’ 
fast-speeded mules with a low piece-wage, or slow-speeded mules 


1 For a full account of the system of payment in the Oldham mills, see the 
Report in the Transactions of the British Association, 1887, pp. 310-313 

2 The ‘draw’ is the outward and return movement of the self-actor, each move- 
ment spinning a length of yarn corresponding with the number of inches passed 
over by the mule-head. It should be noted that each spinner works a pair or 
set of mules, and has to pay his own assistants. ‘ Doffing’ is taking the cops off the 
spindles. 
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with a high piece-wage. he shall in all cases alike be able to make 


the specified standard earnings in a ‘ factory week’ (‘565 hours, 
less 15 hours for cleaning, and 1 hour 20 minutes for breakages ’). 
The arrangements as to wages in the cotton trade are remark- 
uble for the explicit manner in which reference is made to three 
of the four factors which le at the root of the wage-contract 
under all the different methods of remuneration—time, output. 
and pay; but (the attainment of the standard weekly production 
corresponding with the standard weekly earnings depending in 
this case mainly upon the automatic efficiency of the power- 
driven machinery) 10 express mention is made of the fourth of 
these factors—exertion. If we wish for an illustration of the 
maintenance of an explicitly defined standard of exertion, we 
shall find this in the coke industry. Like the miners, the 
Durham cokemen work under a piece-wage system with a time- 
basis in the form of a county average. For some time past these 
cokemen have complained that their piece-wage per ton was 1 
many cases too low, not because it did not yield the agreed 
standard daily earnings—very often the men’s earnings were 
admittedly above the county average—but because, in order to 
earn what they did earn, the men had to handle a greater number 
of tons than was ‘ fair;’ that is, they had to exhibit an intensity 
of exertion greater than was contemplated in their wage-contract. 
Accordingly, the whole matter was last year referred to Dr. 
Spence Watson, who, after taking a large amount of evidence, 
made an award in which he established an explicit standard of 
exertion by fixing a definite ‘day’s work.” Thus the arbitrator 
decided that the remuneration of ‘ fillers’ (who put the coke into 
trucks), for example, was to be such as to enable a workman 
handling 20 tons of coke in the day, at a basis price of 23d. per 
ton, to make standard daily earnings of 4s. 2d. per day. Here 
we have an express and complete recognition of all the four 
factors (time, output, exertion, and pay) the establishment of 
amore or less exactly defined ratio between which constitutes 
the common foundation of all contracts between employer and 
employed under each and every form of wage-system. 
Davip F. ScHLOss 
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In his article on ‘ Profit-sharing and Co-operative Production,’ 
published in the September number of this Journal, Mr. Price 
comes to the conclusion that co-operative production ‘ regarded 
as a general principle, is doomed to failure.’ I confess to having 
had difficulty in ascertaining what Mr. Price included under the 
term ‘Co-operative Production,’ and I am not certain that I 
have succeeded in grasping his exact limitations. It may be 
that, within the limits imposed by himself on the term, he is 
right in his conclusion ; but granting this, the article seems so 
likely to continue the current mystification of the public as to 
what are the aims and principles of co-operators, that, in the 
absence of a better qualified person, I have felt it advisable to 
try to explain what we co-operators are really striving for. 

The cause of the public mystification regarding the objects 
of co-operators is very clear to co-operative officials. It arises 
from the fact that while the ordinary working-man co-operative 
advocate has been busily propagating his doctrines among his 
fellow working men, and making numerous converts, he has not 
taken the trouble to equally inform the middle and upper 
classes. But the remnant of the Christian Socialist Association 
of 1849—52, which, on the failure of that organisation, attached 
itself to the co-operative body, has taken great pains to impress on 
the above-named classes the steadily growing importance of co- 
operation. In doing this the Christian Socialist writer has, no 
doubt unconsciously, inserted a pair of coloured spectacles 
between the eyes of the public and the co-operative cause; so as 
to convey the impression that co-operation had for its foundation 
the principle which the Christian Socialists imported from France, 
but which has met with little success in this country. 

During their organised existence, the efforts of the Christian 
Socialists were directed to the establishment of working men’s 
associations, which were to supplant the ordinary private em- 
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ployers. In these associations, the men employed were supposed 
to elect the officers, and to share the profits in proportion to the 
amounts of their weekly wages or allowances. All these efforts 
failed. Then those Christian Socialists who had allied them- 
selves to the co-operators strove to convert that steadily growing 
body to their views on profit-sharing. The co-operators treated 
the subject in their usual manner. They thought over it, they 
discussed it, and they experimented with it. The result is, that 
after forty years, out of more than one million co-operators, there 
are some thousands who believe in profit-sharing as a principle, 
and some more thousands who believe in it as an expedient; but 
the overwhelming majority have discarded profit-sharing alto- 
gether, and reject it, either as being a useless expedient, or as 
being contrary to the fundamental basis of co-operation. 

It is true that co-operative congresses have, again and again, 
passed resolutions in favour of profit-sharing; but in the com- 
paratively few instances where it has been attempted to translate 
these resolutions into action at the business meetings of the 
societies, the attempts have been mostly unsuccessful. This 
peculiar results said to arise from the congresses not being truly 
representative. By the rules, societies of a fair size have power 
to send more representatives than they will usually bear the 
expense of sending. But there are a number of enthusiasts 
desirous of ventilating their ideas, and of people wishing to enjoy 
a co-operative holiday, who are willing to pay their own 
expenses; and these people find no difficulty in obtaining 
appointments under such conditions. It is asserted that it is 
by the votes of these honorary representatives that resolutions in 
favour of profit-sharing have been carried; and as the congresses 
are not legislative, but only propagandist assemblies, whose 
resolutions have no binding force, the decisions recorded there 
are not acted upon, unless the respective societies agree with them. 

Almost all the productive societies which at present carry 
out the practice of profit-sharing have been established within 
the last ten years; and the great mass of production and 
distribution carried on by co-operators is on a non-profit- 
sharing basis, as profit-sharing is ordinarily understood. It is a 
significant commentary on the prevailing co-operative practice, 
that some trades unions object to profit-sharing; strikes have 
taken place to try to prevent schemes of profit-sharing being 
put into operation; and at the present time there is an inde- 
pendent movement among metropolitan working men in favour 
of what they term non-profit sharing co-operation. 
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There is no doubt that the extraordinary zeal and enthusiasm 
of three or four Christian Socialists made a great impression on 
the co-operative body. Although they never persuaded the Roch- 
dale Pioneers, or the Rochdale Corn Milling Society, to try profit- 
sharing, they did succeed in getting the Rochdale Manufacturing 
Society at Mitchell Hey to adopt the plan; and when, in 1862, 
this society reverted to the generel co-operative practice of not 
sharing profits on wages, there was a great outcry against the 
members, from the Christian Socialist party, for having, as they 
alleged, deserted the principles of co-operation. Various forms of 
profit-sharing were, some years later, tried by several of the Old- 
ham ‘ Working Class Limiteds ;’ but they were quickly discarded, 
and from that time efforts have been strenuously made to deny 
these Oldham organisations the title of Co-operative. Personally, 
[ think them more co-operative than many of the productive 
societies, because, I think their constitutions and their practice 
produce a nearer approach to perfect equity. 

The present annual production of commodities by co-operative 
societies, without reckoning the Oldham and other working class 
limiteds, is about as follows:—Baking, boot-making, tailoring, 
dressmaking, &c., by the retail societies, £3,000,000: corn: 
milling, over £2,000,000; manufactures of various kinds by the 
two wholesale societies, but excluding corn-milling, £600,000; 
and the manufactures of the organisations usually styled pro- 
ductive societies, £600,000. Of the profits made by these last 
named on their £600,000 of annual sales, about £3,500 is ap- 
propriated to the workers as their share ; while, of the four and a 
quarter millions of profits made annually by the co-operative 
societies of the United Kingdom, it is doubtful if one-sixth per 
cent. is distributed among the employees of the societies by way 
of bonus, or profit-sharing, on wages. 

Both Robert Owen and the Christian Socialists were, to some 
extent, benevolent autocrats who thought they knew better than 
the people themselves what the people needed ; and when they could 
not get the people to see as they thought they should see, or to 
act as they thought they should act, they were oftentimes im- 
patient, or worse. But, though in such cases the fault may be 
with the people, it does not follow that it is, for when a proposal 
fails to receive acceptance, it may fail from the obtuseness or 
perversity of the people who refuse it, or from the teaching in- 
capacity of the proposer, or from the insufficiency of the proposal 
to do what is expected from it. In any case, the essence of 
democracy lies in the inherent right of the people to go wrong as 
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well as to go right; for unless the majority are to judge and 
decide, who is to set up a standard, and who is to enforce it ? 
Although co-operation is mostly the outcome of the Owenite 
agitation of seventy years ago, neither the views of Owen nor of 
any other advocate have been accepted in their entirety. In this 
respect only co-operators may justly be accused of desertion or 


inconstancy, if it is worth the trouble to make the accusation. 
But throughout they have been true to the democratic ideal of 
being governed by the voices of the majority; and it is this faith- 
fulness to a centra: idea that has been the cause of their success. 
In their efforts to solve the difficult problem of which is the best 
form of organizing the individual so as to secure the greatest 
benefits, as well as mutually equitable treatment, the co-operators 
have steadily distinguished between the objects and the means of 
obtaining them ; and, while they have always kept their objects 
in view, they have frequently changed their methods of trying to 
secure them, so as to cope with altered circumstances, or so as 
to achieve success when other methods had failed. Bearing this 
in mind, a brief survey of the route travelled by co-operators may 
help us to foxm an opinion as to whether the working classes 
have, or have not, devised an effective means of obtaining in- 
dustrial justice, and which, with some modifications, may be 
destined to receive universal application. 

In 1820 Robert Owen asserted that ‘ the mass of the popula- 
tion are become mere slaves to the ignorance and caprice’ of 
certain monopolists ; and he proposed to establish village com- 
munities which should be governed by the inhabitants upon 
principles that would ensure ‘ a complete reciprocity of interests.’ 
Owen further asserted that ‘as the easy, regular, healthy, rational 
employment of che individuals forming these societies will create 
a very large surplus of their own products beyond what they have 
any desire to consume, each may be freely permitted to receive 
from the general store of the community whatever they may 
require. ‘This, in practice, will prove to be the greatest 
economy.’ 

It is, perhaps, easy for us, at the present day, to see that 
human wants increase as rapidly, or even more rapidly, than 
human ingenuity can satisfy; and it is, perhaps, just as easy to 
see that we are as far off now as we were seventy years ago the 
point of being able to create such a surplus of produce in general 
demand that people may be left free to take what they desire 
from a common stock, regardless of what they put into it. But 
in Owen’s day thousands of people, not all of whom were 
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destitute of wealth, were converted to Owen’s views; and it was 
only after the failure of Orbiston, Queenwood, and other efforts 
that the community idea was abandoned. ; 

For the purpose of establishing communities, as advocated 
by Owen and his disciples, societies were organised, which 
collected small weekly subscriptions from their members. 
But as these subscriptions did not accumulate with sufficient 
rapidity to satisfy the communists, a first step towards 
complete association was devised, by means of which the 
accumulation of funds would be accelerated. The following 
extracts from the ‘ Brighton Co-operator,’ published in 1828, 
show the method adopted and the reasons for adopting it :— 
‘Wherever you go, you hear of hard work, low wages, and 
pauperism. This distress is the inevitable consequence of work- 


ing for others instead of working for themselves. . .. . Co- 
operation being a subject quite new to the working classes, it is 
natural they should be ignorant of it. ... . . It is capital we 
want. .... Union and saving will accumulate it.....A 
man wants nothing but his wages and an honest companion to 
begin. . . . . If a number of working men were to join together 


they might do greater things. They might have a shop of their 
own, where they might deal for everything they wanted. . . 

As the business increased, the profits and the capital would in- 
crease... . . . In less than a year you will be asking, What 
shall we do with our surplus capital? The answer will be, 
Employ one of your members to manufacture shoes or clothes, 
ke., &c., for the rest; pay him the usual wages, and give the 
profits to the common capital. In this way they will proceed, as 
the capital increases, to employ one member after another, either 
to manufacture articles consumed by the members or by the 
public. Beginning to manufacture for the members, the sale is 
sure... . . When the capital has accumulated sufficiently, the 
society may purchase land, live upon it, and cultivate it them- 
selves, and so provide for all their wants of food, clothing, and 
houses. The society will then be called a community ..... 
But if the members choose to remain in a town instead of going 
into a community, they may derive all the advantages from the 
society which I have stated.’ A tract published in 1828 by the 
Union Exchange Society, of 28, Tottenham Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, gives the same leading idea :—‘ Let the clothiers unite 
with the producers of food, and establish one common store, and 
exchange the productions of each other’s labour on the equitable 
principle of value for value. They will then be able to procure 
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every necessary comfort of life, free from enmity and with little 
cost of labour.’ 

In 1832 there were between 400 and 500 co-operative societies 
working on the lines laid down in the ‘ Brighton Co-operator ; ’ 
and some of these are still living. When the community idea 
had been given up as a failure, it was found that these stores still 
served a useful purpose, and were consequently worth supporting 
for themselves. There also remained with many the hope that 
greater things could be steadily evolved from them. As the 
profits of store-keeping had to be appropriated in some way now 
that the original object was abandoned, the practice was adopted 
in the majority of the societies of dividing them in proportion to 
the amount of capital held. This appeared equitable at the time, 
since it was the custom for each member to subscribe an equal 
unount of capital. But gradually inequalities crept in; some 
members acquired additional shares by purchase from retiring 
members, or in other ways, and the final results of sharing profits 
in this manner were to cause the societies to degenerate into 
private shops, or to close their doors altogether through the 
lessened interest taken in them by the public, on whom they had 
to rely for support. 

The constant search for practical justice brought to light the 
idea of dividing the profits of co-operation in proportion to the 
amount of the purchases made by each member. As far as can 
now be ascertained, the idea was first worked out by one or two 
Scotch societies. Then a Yorkshire society adopted it, and others 
followed the example, including the Rochdale Pioneers, who 
started business in 1844. The enthusiastic ardour with which 
Rochdale acted as the apostles of co-operation, and the success 
that attended their missionary zeal, have caused this plan of 
dividing profits to become universally known as the Rochdale 
System of Co-operation. Almost all the 1,500 societies now in 
existence, with their fifty millions of annual sales, are worked on 
this plan, the only exceptions being two or three old societies 
that still adhere to a more or less modified form of dividing 
profits on capital, such as the Devonport Union Mill Society, 
where the profits are shared among the members in bread, but 
not in money, regardless of the amount of the members’ purchases. 

The objects which the Rochdale Pioneers set before themselves 
when they started, serve as a convenient landmark to indicate the 
then standpoint of co-operators. Briefly they were, a store to 
supply all the members’ wants of provisions, clothing, furniture, 
and firing, the building or purchasing of houses for the members, 
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the employment in manufacturing of those members who were 
out of work or suffering from reductions in wages, the acquisition 
of agricultural land for a similar purpose, and ‘to arrange the 
powers of production, distribution, education, and government.’ 
This society has, during its forty-seven years’ life, made profits 
amounting to £1,289,767. It has nineteen news rooms, and 
libraries containing 17,318 volumes. It has a series of technical, 
science, and art classes attended by 345 students; and, out of its 
profits, it spends £1,400 a year on educational work. 

The formation of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, in 1864, 
was the next step in co-operative development. This organisa- 
tion is a union of co-operative societies, and individuals cannot 
become members. Its object was, and is, ‘to bring the producer 
and consumer of commodities nearer to each other, and thus 
secure for the working classes those profits that have hitherto 
enriched only the individual.’ How far it, and its one sister, the 
Scottish Wholesale Society, have succeeded may be judged by 
facts and figures. Their capital is £2,363,125, supplied by share- 
holding societies possessing 948,375 individual members: their 
annual sales are £11,594,466; and the annual output in their 
manufacturing departments is £756,926. They have buying 
branches in America, Denmark, and Germany, which ship cheese 
to Britain direct from the Co-operative Cheese Factories of New 
York State and Canada, butter from the Co-operative Creameries 
of Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein, and bacon from the Co- 
operative Pig Factories of Denmark. Similarly, they have seven 
branches in Ireland, which buy butter direct from the farmers, or 
from the Co-operative Creameries which, during the last two or 
three years, have been established there mainly through the 
initiative of British co-operators. A buyer also visits Greece 
every year, and purchases thousands of tons of currants from 
those ancient co-operative communities, the monasteries and 
nunneries of that country, which possess large estates that are 
cultivated by,or under the direction of, the monks and nuns. I have 
been in the employ of the Co-operative Wholesale Society for over 
twenty-six years. When I first entered their service, they rented 
a small warehouse in Manchester at £60 a year, and employed 
eight men and boys. Now they possess land, buildings, 
machinery, and steamships, that have cost £819,239; and the 
Scottish Wholesale Society, which was formed on the lines of the 
older society in 1868, possess land, buildings, and machinery that 
have cost £205,603, making a total of £1,024,603, while the two 
societies are employing 6,655 persons. 
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The constitution of these two wholesale societies is essentially 
democratic, and without rivalry they work hand in hand for 
mutual benefit. The smallest, or poorest, co-operative society 
can become members by making an investment of a few shillings ; 
and by virtue of this investment it is at once admitted to the 
same rights and privileges as the oldest or wealthiest shareholding 
society. In the same manner, the poorest individual can become 
a member of a co-operative retail society ; and thus secure all 
those combined benefits of co-operative distribution and pro- 
duction which, stretching in long lines from Greece, Germany, 
Canada, the States, and many other countries, right into the homes 
of the British working men, are now being enjoyed by about five 
millions of men, women, and children.! 

The Co-operative Union, which is the propagandist organisation 
of the co-operators, has lately presented to the Labour Com- 
mission evidence relating to co-operation through four re- 
presentative witnesses.” These witnesses presented views re- 
spectively of co-operative retail and wholesale distribution 
together with production by federations of consumers ; co-opera- 
tion of all kinds in Scotland; co-operative production as 
advocated by What I may call the Christian Socialist School ; 
and the extent and variety of co-operation in the borough of 
Oldham. The statements of these witnesses show the different 
points at which co-operators now stand. Mr. Joseph Greenwood, 
for the Christian Socialists, defined ‘ co-operative production to 
mean the carrying on of any industry in the interests more 
particularly of the workers who are employed therein.’ Mr. 
Maxwell, for Scotland, laid stress upon the unity of interests 
brought about by capitalists, customers, and workers, each having 
a share in the management and in the profits ; aid pointed out the 
greater steadiness and continuity of employment im co-operative 
organisations, as well as the educational power of co-operation. 

Mr. Hardern explained what may be termed the Oldham view 
of co-operation ; which is essentially Association for the benefit 
of the Associates. First, the store teaches habits of thrift, the 
practice of justice, and business management. Then, thriftiness 
having created capital, the store acts like the mother bird which 
tips its young ones out of the nest in order that they may learn 
to fly ; it insists on the members taking their savings, and invest- 


1 Miss Potter’s ‘Co-operative Movement’ is a very interesting and accurate sketch 
of co-operation. Acland and Jones’ ‘ Working Men Co-operators’ contains minute 
details of the methods of organizing and managing the Societies. 
2 See Minutes of the Labour Commission, October 25--26, 1892. 
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ing them on their own responsibility instead of leaving them in 
the store. Stimulated by the necessity of finding investments, 
the Oldhamers have taught one another that the best method is 
to employ their savings in the staple trade of the district; 
thereby securing a fair return on their capital, and ensuring 
industrial prosperity to the people. This they have carried out 
with such success, that the ‘Working Class Limiteds,’ as 
they are often called, now control the major portion of the cotton 
spinning of the Oldham district; and the result is, that the re- 
muneration of capital invested in cotton spinning has decreased 
to about two-fifths of what it was thirty years ago. Further, 
whenever the profits rise above 5°/, per annum on the capital, 
quite a crop of new companies spring up to take advantage of the 
increased prosperity. These new companies do two things at one 
time. They keep down the profits of capital; and by creating a 
demand for more labour, they keep up, or increase, the wages of 
the workers. Mr. Hardern contends, on behalf of Oldham co- 
operators, that these democratic associations produce the best 
form of profit-sharing; and thatthe workers, in reality, get more 
than they would under Mr. Greenwood’s methods. He also says 
that there is more continuity of employment than in the old days of 
private firms ; and he concludes, ‘ I do not know of any industrial 
town in the United Kingdom where the people are more thrifty 
and independent than in the town of Oldham ; they are well paid, 
well fed, and well housed; and I am quite sure that this state of 
things is attributable to nothing so much as to the co-operative 
spirit of the people. ’ 

Mr. J. T. W. Mitchell, speaking for the English co-operative 
consumers, dwelt, like Mr. Maxwell, upon the superior continuity 
of employment of the work-people in co-operative societies, and 
the security for just treatment afforded by the democratic con- 
stitution of the societies. He said, ‘ We endeavour to conduct our 
productive establishments with the highest regard to efficiency 
of workmanship, combined with the sufficient remuneration and 
comfort of the worker. We produce goods for sale only in our 
co-operative stores, and we encourage all our work-people to 
become members of the local stores, in order that they may 
obtain the best goods, made under the best conditions, for which 
only a fair price is asked, and on which they get returned any 
surplus which would otherwise be intercepted by the middleman. 
We claim that, by this system, the working man gets his articles 
at the net value after the labour expended upon it has been 
adequately rewarded according to its merits.’ 
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The statistics supplied by these four witnesses exhibit some 
remarkable facts. In the borough of Oldham there are seventy- 
six jot stock spinning companies, with £5,328,190 of capital. 
As true democracies should be, all sorts of people, merchants, 


doctors, lawyers, shopkeepers, labourers, and domestic servants, 
ave shareholders. Mr. Hardern had analysed the lists of the 
shareholders and loanholders in twelve of these companies, and 
found that between 49 and 50°. of the capital was held by 
working people. The Oldham Co-operative Stores spend out of 
their profits £3,250 a year on educational work, and although that 
other form of co-operation, the building society, is very flourish- 
ing in Oldham, they have used £165,103 in supplying cottages to 
their members. Mr. Mitchell instanced the Bolton Society as 
having advanced £258,265 to its members ‘to build houses for 
themselves,’ and as granting out of its profits £1,900 a year for 
educational purposes. He also gave a list of businesses carried 
on by 919 societies, from whom the information was collected in 
1887. These societies, at that date, had 5,010 places of business 
for carrying on fifteen distinct branches of trade; thus exhibit- 
ing a remarkable development on the lines laid down at Brighton 
over sixty years ago. A fact not mentioned to the Royal Com- 
mission is that fifty-seven societies are carrying out that item in 
the Rochdale Pioneers’ programme which related to the hiring or 
purchasing of agricultural land, although Rochdale itself has not 
yet done anything in this direction. The total holdings of these 
societies are 6,386 acres. 

During the last few years too, co-operators have, as an 
organised body through their Co-operative Union, turned their 
attention to another item in the Rochdale Pioneers’ programme, 
viz., arranging ‘the power’ of government. The Union now 
has a regularly constituted and representative Parliamentary 
Committee which, as its chairman explained to the Royal 
Commission on Labour, was ‘ working in harmony with and 
rendering all the assistance we possibly can to the Trades 
Unions Parliamentary Committee,’ and is specially ‘ interested 
in the promotion, development, and improvement of a number of 
measures calculated to benefit and protect the working classes of 
the United Kingdom.’ 

Mr. Mitchell contemplates co-operation solely from the point 
of view of the consumer. This embraces everybody; and he 
insists that if all were co-operators, labour would get its just 
wages as estimated by the officers, who are elected by, and 
amenable to, every member of the co-operative body. Capital 
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would also get its just wages, as estimated in a similar manner ; 
and each individual, whether worker, or capitalist, or both, 
as a consumer would not only get his wants supplied at a 
price fixed by the cost of capital plus the cost of labour, 
but would have a controlling voice as to the conditions on 
which the co-operative organisations shall be conducted. This, 
Mr. Mitchell contends, is a system of pure justice. It abolishes 
the sweating and oppression of labour; it abolishes a host 
of useless middlemen by the regulation of business to the 
known requirements of the consumers; and it reduces the 
remuneration of capital to a minimum by substituting assured 
fixed payments for the uncertain profits of speculation. In this 
system Mr. Mitchell contends that there is no place for profit- 
sharing on wages. 

The only weak point in Mr. Mitchell’s theory is that all 
people are not co-operators, and are not likely to be yet a while. 
What are we to do until this millennium is reached ? Mr. Maxwell 
says, Adopt the methods advocated by Mr. Mitchell, but add to 
them special representation of the workers on the management 
of the federal institutions, and give them a share of profits in 
proportion to the amount of their wages. Thereby he thinks 
that the gap may be bridged that separates a state of complete 
co-operation from the present divided condition of society, 
where there is both co-operation and competition, and where 
the latter still preponderates. Mr. Greenwood is, in practice, at 
one with Mr. Maxwell, although in theory he would put the 
worker in the front. But experience has shown, that where the 
worker has been put in front of the capitalist, or in front of 
the consumer, instead of abreast of them, evils have been 
generated which have repeatedly wrecked the associations ; 
while in the cases where the theory has been modified in 
practice, such as at Hebden Bridge where Mr. Greenwood is 
manager, the result has been to give stability and permanence 
to the society. 

Mr. Hardern, on behalf of Oldham, boldly asserts that indus- 
trial democracy, whether of capitalists or of consumers, has been, 
and from its very nature must be, beneficial to the worker and 
to all classes of the community. The interests of one class be- 
come inextricably blended with the interests of the others, and 
the result is justice. Judging by the condition of Oldham, his 
opinion is not inaccurate; and if he is right, we may fairly 
conclude that there is more than one method of working out the 


problem to a satisfactory solution. 
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Co-operators have always insisted that happiness is the only 
true wealth, and that all other forms of wealth are only valuable 
so far as they can be transmuted into happiness. The pro- 
motion of the happiness of the people has been their one aim; 
and the constant idea running through co-operative efforts has 
been the working together on equitable lines for mutual benefit. 
This has caused the application of the democratic principle to 
all the affairs of life. Equal opportunities for all are the essential 
conditions of co-operative organisations; while the absolute 
necessity of well-informed intelligence among the members has 
been recognised by the contributions they have made _ for 
educational purposes, which now amount to £37,000 a year, or 
more than what the Imperial Government granted in aid of work- 
ing-class education at the time co-operation was in its infancy. 
A great contrast between a co-operative society and an ordinary 
firm is shown by the readiness with which the co-operators im- 
part and exchange knowledge, as against the care with which 
private firms wrap their methods of business in a thick covering 
of secrecy. This in itself proves that the one form is un- 
selfish and is fer the universal public good, while the other is sel- 
fish and is devoted to personal gain. 

Looking at the condition of the country as a whole, I am 
inclined to think that we are approaching a meeting of the waters 
of conflicting interests, which, under the influence of a widely 
spread desire for justice, will probably blend themselves har- 
moniously into a universal system of democratic organisations. 
We see that the holders of monopolies and privileges are being 
steadily pushed backwards, although it must be admitted that in 
some directions they are stealthily making some ground. Then 
the majority of capitalists seem less inclined to take the personal 
oversight of their property, but prefer to invest it in such a manner 
as to enable them to receive remuneration for its use with the 
least amount of trouble to themselves. This has caused a 
tremendous growth in joint stock companies ; and these com- 
panies are beginning to find it necessary to unite all interests in 
their support. Thus the successful conversion of Guinness’s into 
a company was enhanced by the consideration given to the firm’s 
customers ; while in the case of Allsopp’s, neglect of this has caused 
serious losses. At the other end, the workers are more generally 
enrolling themselves into trade unions, with the object of securing 
full remuneration for their labour ; and they are enrolling them- 
selves into co-operative societies with the object of getting full 
value in exchange for their wages. Thus the country is being 
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covered by associations ; and it seems as if the private employer 
or shopkeeper will soon be a thing of the past. 

It is not difficult to imagine that we shall quickly see a ready 
acquiescence of all classes in a determination to give and receive 
justice, in place of the past and present practice of getting all 
one could or can. The economic law which ensures the triumph 
of the most efficient machinery will bring this to pass; for co- 
operation, being based on a desire for justice, has beaten out of the 
field numerous opponents, because it gives fuller opportunities for 
the right men to be placed in the right positions, and because it 
has had to expend comparatively little on those methods of com- 
mercial or industrial warfare which are so costly in competitive 
trading. Hence, if the consumers, who are all the community, 
are once clearly enlightened on the point that justice ensures 
economic efficiency, all the old fighting element will disappear, 
and there will then be nothing to prevent the rapid adaptation of 
democratic organisations to every function and phase of life, from 
the family to the international relations of the world. This is 
what Mr. Mitchell, voicing the majority of co-operators, is striv- 
ing for. He knows he won't reach the goal yet awhile; but, as 
a true prophet should, he has faith in the future. 

BENJAMIN JONES 












































RAILWAYS IN A DEMOCRATIC 
STATE 


GOVERNMENT 





A DESIRE for the nationalisation of our railways appears to 
become epidemic in this country at intervals, recurring, like 
outbreaks of scarlet fever, with tolerable regularity. 

The epidemic of 1844 left its mark in the passage of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cheap Trains Act, containing the well-known clause 
which gave the right of purchase after twenty-one years on a ten 
per cent. basis. The epidemic of 1865 resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Devonshire’s Commission, to whose ex- 
haustive statement of the case against Government railways is 
appended a dissentient report signed by the great name of 
Rowland Hill. And now once more, if one may judge not only 
from the general trend of public opinion, but also from the 
significant fact that at the recent meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce the President, Sir Albert Rollit, who 
is at once a lawyer, an active man of business, and a Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament, invited the assembled representatives 
of British trade to regard as the ideal to be aimed at in the 
future the nationalisation of all means of communication, 
whether dock and canals or tramways and railways, we appear 
to be on the eve of a new outbreak. Accordingly, even though 
the State purchase epidemic have another point in common with 
scarlet fever, in that as a rule its attacks are severe only in the 
case of the younger and less robust portion of the population, it 
will be necessary, we may take it, ere long to argue the whole 
matter out afresh. 

For such re-argument there is now available a good deal of 
evidence which at the earlier dates had not come into existence. 
And to two heads of this evidence it is worth while perhaps to 
direct attention. The first point is the manner in which rail- 
ways in Government hands can be used as unavowed auxiliaries 
to a published customs tariff. Prince Bismarck, if not the actual 
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inventor of the new system, can at least claim to have been the 
first to show its possibilities on a large scale. He was hampered, 
for instance, by a commercial treaty with England which pre- 
vented him from protecting German coal by import duties.’ But 
a railway tariff which fixed the rate from Dantzig inwards at 
2°59 pfennigs per ton kilometre, while bringing down the rate 
for coal from the Silesian Mines to Dantzig to 1°38 pfennigs was 
really quite an effective substitute. The Cobden Club might do 
worse than appoint as the subject for a prize essay a full account 
of the manner in which the Austro-Hungarian Railways, being 
deprived of their accustomed outlet northwards by the sudden 
cancelling of cheap transit rates to Bremen and Hamburg, 
diverted their traffic from the Prussian State Railways to the 
waterways of the Elbe and the Rhine, while in revenge the 
Prussian Government consigned their traftic for South-eastern 
Europe as far as possible by way of the Danube steamers.* Or 
again, coming down ten years later, such an essay might 
tell how the desire to develop the Hungarian port of Udine at 
the expense of the Austrian port of Trieste largely impelled the 
Hungarian Government to the adoption of their famous zone 
tariff; how the success of the policy compelled the Austrians to 
reduce their rates so as to redress the balance; how the recent 
closure of the port of Hamburg by cholera has been seized on as 
an opportunity to divert fresh German traffic to Trieste by still 
further concessions ; or how, lastly, the Chambers of Agriculture 
of Prussia, a few months back, united in petitioning the Emperor 
that to any future treaty of commerce that might be concluded 
there should be attached a schedule, not only of the customs 
duties to be exacted, but also of the comparative railway rates to 
be charged both for local and through traftic, by each of the high 
contracting powers. 

Information to make such an essay complete is not easily 
accessible here in England; but probably there is no Govern- 
ment protectively inclined which does not adopt Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy more or less. The Government of the Cape 
Colony, for instance, frankly states in its monthly time 
tables, which are to be bought at every station for 6d., 
that the customs duty on coal is 2s. per ton, and that the 
railway rate is 3d. per ton mile for imported coal, while for the 


‘ See on this point a report of Mr. Crowe, Consul General at Berlin, in Parlia- 
mentary Paper (C. 2843) of 1881. 

* The outline of the story will be found in Hadley’s Railroad Transportation, 
page 248. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN 





same article, if mined in the colony, the rate varies from three 
farthings to a penny half-penny. 

Another point of even greater importance is that which I 
have suggested in the title at the head of this paper. Hitherto 
our experience of Government management of railways has been 
drawn almost wholly from the States of Continental Europe. 
The bulk of these, as, for instance, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
and the smaller German States, are too small to furnish any 
argument for a great and populous country like England. 
Austria and Prussia, Hungary and Russia, are, indeed, large 
enough to make a comparison possible, but then their Govern- 
ment is not democratic but bureaucratic. And from the actions 
of a bureaucrat, responsible only to his Emperor, and indued 
with profound contempt for the feelings and wishes of the mass 
of the population, it is impossible to draw any conclusions as to 
the course of conduct to be expected of a politician in a popularly 
governed country. Yet again, no Continental country has 
reached a point of industrial development at all equal to our 
own. Broadly speaking, each district in a Continental country 
is self-sufficient, and railway tariffs are accordingly to a large 
extent matters of merely local interest. With us trade is much 
more highly organized, and the whole country more closely inter- 
dependent. Our railway system, in short, is a machine at once 
much more complicated and much more delicately balanced. 
And if a child must be given a watch to play with, he is less likely 
to do harm to a ‘ Waterbury’ than to a chronometer. 

If we wish to know how Government railways are managed 
by people of Anglo-Saxon race living under a democratic consti- 
tution, we must go to the Antipodes for an object lesson. The 
six Australian Colonies have between them about 11,700 miles of 
line, constructed at a cost of about £112,000,000 or, say, £10,500 
per mile. Though in several of the colonies there are petty local 
lines in private hands, practically the whole of this mileage 
belongs to the State. Seeing that about half of it is narrow 
gauge, it cannot be said that the Australian Government have 
got their railways at all exceptionally cheap. The capital per 
mile of normal gauge line in the United States is about £11,600, 
in Argentina about £8,100. And in physical characteristics, as 
well as in the class of railway accommodation provided, these 
two countries seem to be fairly comparable. Now a large part of 
the capital of the Argentine railways has been raised without a 
Government guarantee. Of the American capital, practically the 
whole has been so raised. Consequently a very large proportion 
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of the shares of United States railways consists of paper issued, 
sometimes at enormous discounts, sometimes without any cash 
payment at all, as a bonus to the capitalists who consented to suo- 
scribe for the bonds with the proceeds of which the road was really 
built. Australian Government railways, on the other hand, have 
been in a position to pay cash down for every pound’s worth of 
work or materials put into their line. They ought therefore to 
have been built at an exceptionally low rate. If in fact they have 
not been so built, there must have been leakage somewhere, from 
which the commercial railways of Argentina and the United 
States have been free. 

A more important point is this: where railways are built as 
a commercial undertaking, money will be found for them, broadly 
speaking, only when they are likely to be commercially successful. 
In a Government undertaking this security, of course, is lacking. 
Now that Australian politicians are personally clean-handed is 
admitted on all sides. How far they have resisted the temptation 
to job public works to please their constituents, is a question much 
more difficult to answer. It is dealt with, however, very frankly 
by Sir Robert Hamilton—a critic whose sympathy with demo- 
cracy is as unquestionable as are his opportunities of observation 
and his intellectual competence—in the August number of the 
Nineteenth Century. ‘An appreciable amount,’ he says, of the 
money spent by Australian Governments on public works ‘has 
undoubtedly gone on works for which there was no immediate 
necessity, and some of it in work for which there was no necessity 
at all.’ ‘There are not wanting,’ he says again, ‘ lines made in 
districts where there is little produced and distributed and with 
small and practically no possibilities of development.’ 

Certainly the accounts of the Colonial railways—accounts 
whose admirable completeness is a standing reproach to those 
responsible for our absolutely inadequate Board of Trade returns 
—would appear fully to bear out this very moderate statement. 
The last report, for instance, of the New South Wales Railways 
points out that 93 millions sterling have been spent on lines which 
amongst them cost £320,000 per annum to work, while their 
total earnings are only £360,000. There are lines that have been 
opened five, six, and eight years, only earning £3 and £4 per mile 
per week—for purposes of comparison it may be mentioned that 
lines like the Cambrian or the Highland in this country earn 
about £20 per mile. One branch, only 11 miles long it is true, 
has been opened two years, and even now is only paying one half of 
its working expenses. Another, 112 miles long, opened five years 
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ago, only pays five-sixths of them. Nor is the plea available that 
these unprofitable branches at least act as feeders to the main 
lines. For a line like that running out from Sydney itself to 
Kiama, 70 miles off, is an independent entity ; it cost £2,150,000 ; 
and the margin after paying working expenses is now, after six 
years of development, just one per cent on the capital involved. 
Evidently a railway such as this could never, from a commercial 
point of view, have justified its existence. 

But it is waste of time to argue that the management 
of the railways as an ordinary department of the Executive 
Government, like the Exchequer or the Post Office, under 
the direct control of a political Minister of Railways, has 
proved a failure; conclusive evidence of its failure is to be found 
in the fact that, one after the other, the Australian Colonies have 
abandoned the system, and have inserted between the politicians 
and the railways a buffer in the shape of a non-political Commis- 
sion. These Commissions—for their form appears to be much the 
same in all the colonies—are composed of three men, holding 
office for a fixed term, and, like judges, irremovable except on a 
vote of both Nouses of Parliament. All their members are railway 
men by profession, and the Chief Commissioner, who is not 
simply primus inter pares, but has a right to overrule the 
opposition of his colleagues, has in every case, I believe, been 
imported direct from England. To the Commission is entrusted, 
not indeed the power to order the construction of new lines, but 
the entire responsibility for the maintenance and working of the 
railways actually in existence. 

Victoria led the way in 1884 by the adoption of the new 
system; South Australia followed suit in 1887, New South 
Wales in 1888; Queensland and New Zealand were not long 
behind. We shall come back to Victoria directly ; meanwhile let 
us notice what has happened in New South Wales. The new 
Commission has at its head perhaps the ablest railway man that 
England has produced in this generation, a man, moreover, of 
inflexible determination and quite exceptional force of character. 
After four years the new administration can show the following 
results, which, as compared with the previous political regime, tell 
their own tale. In the six years from 1882 to 1888 the mileage 
open had been increased from 1268 miles to 2214 miles, but the 
gross earnings had only risen from £1,700,000 to £2,300,000, while 
in net earnings the exact increase had been £935. In 1892, though 
the increase of mileage over 1888 was only fractional, the gross 
earnings had risen to £3,100,000, while the net earnings had 
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increased from £764,000 to £1,198,000, or say 56 per cent. As it 
was admitted on all hands that, simultaneously with this immense 
improvement in their financial position, the railways had been 
put into a much better state of repair at the cost of revenue; as 
rates had been reduced and facilities largely increased, while the 
workmen employed were much better paid, it might have been 
thought that the results would have sufficed to disarm criticism. 
Such has been, however, by no means the case. The Commission 
have been persecuted from the outset by malignant misrepresen- 
tations at the hands of ‘‘ a large number of people whose influence 
was at an end under the changed state of affairs.” To cut a long 
story short, two Commissions of Enquiry sat for months in the 
spring of this year to investigate the alleged misdeeds of Mr. Kddy 
and his colleagues, and found an unhesitating verdict for the 
defendants on every count of the long indictment. Within the last 
few weeks an address of confidence signed by over 20,000 electors 
has been presented to the Commissioners at an enthusiastic 
meeting of 5,000 citizens of Sydney, and, as far as New South 
Wales is concerned, the politicians have received an effectual 
quietus. 

Victoria, however, which, as has been said, led the way in 
appointing a non-political Commission, has not been so fortu- 
nate. In that Colony railway construction has been pushed 
merrily on, but the financial results have gone steadily from worse 
to worse. ‘Three years back the Melbourne public was startled to 
learn from a series of powerful letters in the Argus that there was 
a discrepancy, largely on railway account, of £1,700,000 between 
Budget estimate and actual fact, and, after much explanation, 
investigation, and recrimination, the Railway Commissioners’ 
Office has been altogether abolished, and Victorian railways are 
once more under direct political control. This is not the place to 
discuss the rights and wrongs of the quarrel. Those who wish 
to take the side of the Commission are entitled to point to the 
very high reputation enjoyed by the Chief Commissioner in 
Kngland ; those, on the other hand, who wish to justify the action 
of the Victorian Ministry can find good grounds for saying that 
a Commission, which, even though composed of individuals 
personally clean-handed, is not strong enough to crush all 
attempts at jobbery in its neighbourhood, may be even worse for 
the public interest than an unscrupulous Minister. For the 
Minister can, at least, be watched and exposed in Parliament 
by his political opponents, while a Commission can shelter its 
misdeeds under the cloak of its statutory irresponsibility. 
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That the Commissioner system does not always lead to the 
management of railways on strictly commercial principles might 
perhaps be further proved by the following extract from a recent 
number of the Board of Trade Journal. ‘It has been found 
necessary,’ we are told, in New Zealand, ‘to allow the engineer 
full discretion in giving a higher price to the weaker or more 
inefficient (though not to mere idle) men, as these also have 
women and children dependent on them, and if they were to 
receive the prices paid to the best class of navvies, would hardly 
earn food for themselves.’ 

But we must leave this point, and in conclusion consider very 
briefly how far the non-political Commissioner system is likely to 
keep a permanent place in the constitution. Sir Henry Parkes 
1as more than once expressed the satisfaction which he feels at 
having secured its adoption in New South Wales; and Mr. 
Eddy ‘ventures to assert that the Railway Act will in days to 
come be looked upon as one of the greatest ever passed in the 
country.’ ‘ Nothing should ever be done to weaken that Act, but 
the contrary. If those charged with its admiuistration fail in 
their duty, deal with them in the way called for, but do not touch 
the Act... But Sir Henry Parkes and Mr. Eddy are, naturally 
enough, biassed by their own success. Sir Robert Hamilton, on 
the other hand, who has seen both the Sydney success and the 
Melbourne failure, in the article from which I have already 
quoted, writes: ‘I believe that any guard upon our Parliamentary 
representatives in the shape of permanent commissions appointed 
by them to exercise their powers .. . must, as experience appears 
to be already showing, break down.’ Sir Robert himself, how- 
ever, thinks it would be useful to elect a standing Board of 
Advice ‘whose concurrence would be necessary before any new 
works could be undertaken.’ Further, he would be inclined to 
stipulate that no member’s vote should be counted in favour of 
extension into any district in which he was interested, either 
personally or through his constituents. Again, he would lay 
down a rule that increase of mileage should bear a fixed propor- 
tion to increase of population. Lastly, he would require that 
the railways should pay their way, not only as a whole, but 
apparently each section or branch taken independently. Sir 
Robert is, as he says, ‘no expert in such matters’; if he were, 
he would know how easy it is to prove that a branch line 
pays 10 per cent., or pays nothing, if only the accountant be 
aware beforehand which result is desired. But whatever 
machinery be adopted, as Sir Robert himself frankly admits> 
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‘Our Parliamentary representatives are the guards. .. with 
them must rest the power and responsibility of ultimately 
determining the works to be undertaken, and they cannot evade 
this responsibility or shift it to other shoulders.’ 

To sum up, then, the Australian experience—the only con- 
siderable body of evidence in the world as to the management 
of State railways by an Anglo-Saxon Democracy—the system of 
direct management as a Government department has admittedly 
broken down. In Victoria the alternative—apparently the only 
possible alternative—system of non-political Commissioners has 
broken down also. In New South Wales, on the other hand, it 
has proved a brilliant success, and a prominent citizen is 
cheered to the echo when he proclaims from a public platform 
that ‘ the public would never allow our great railway asset to drift 
into jobbery and trickery such as the Act has rescued the rail- 
ways from.’ But a despotism will always last one generation, if 
only the despot be sufficiently benevolent and sufficiently en- 
lightened ; and it must be left to time to show whether Australian 
experience will completely or only partially confirm the conclusions 
which the Italian Commission of Enquiry drew from the accu- 
mulated experience of Europe, that State management was at 
once more costly and less efficient than private management ; 
that politics would corrupt the railroad management and that the 
railroad management would corrupt politics. Should these con- 
clusions be fully confirmed, we may yet live to see the democracies 
of Australia following the example of Illinois and Indiana; of 
Pennsylvania and Georgia; of Massachusetts and Michigan ; 
divesting themselves of their railroad property either by lease 
or sale; resolving, on the precedent of Pennsylvania, that 
‘transportation is to be regarded as a private enterprise and 
not as a public function ’; or even, like Michigan, placing on 
record in their Statute-books Acts prohibiting their Govern- 
ments from intermeddling either with the construction or the 
operation of railways. 

W. M. AcwortH 




















POSITION AND FUNCTION OF THE INCOME 
TAX IN THE BRITISH FISCAL SYSTEM 


THE 





OnE of the chief defects of the British fiscal system is the 
want of a settled order for its component parts, and of a due 
proportion of the several parts to each other and to the whole. 
The absence of well-understood and generally-accepted traditions 
on these points has produced evils of two kinds. One is the 
tendency to adopt the easiest method of meeting a temporary 
increase of expenditure without reference to principle ; the other 
is the caprictous and spasmodic manner in which the oppor- 
tunities for remitting taxation are utilised. There has been, in 
recent times, no consensus of instructed opinion as to the order 
in which the several sources of revenue should be drawn upon 
for the supply of the enlarged funds required to meet the growing 
ordinary expenditure of the State, or for extraordinary purposes. 
And, in like manner, the order in which the supplies from the 
several sources should be dispensed with as opportunity arose 
has not been regulated by established usage or settled principle 
so much as by the supposed political exigencies of the moment. 

The history of the Income Tax is especially instructive as 
illustrating the absence of uniformity of design and of continuity 
of purpose which has prevailed during the last forty years in the 
management of the national finances. Imposed by Pitt in 1799 
as a war tax, it was at once repealed upon the conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802, notwithstanding that its abrogation 
involved the raising of a large sum by additional taxation of 
other kinds. The tax had been very unpopular, and, when it was 
re-imposed in the following year upon the re-commencement of 
the war, an effort was made to render it less obnoxious by judi- 
cious reforms of procedure and by the reduction of the rate from 
ten to five per cent. The tax was, nevertheless, only impatiently 
endured until the conclusion of the war, and was then again 
wholly repealed in obedience to a singularly emphatic expression 
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of the popular will, and in spite of official warnings of the very 
serious dislocation of the national finances which must neces- 
sarily ensue. The function of the Income Tax was thus, down 
to 1815, declared to be the raising of supplies for the war, and 
that alone. Its position was clearly defined as that of a fiscal 
expedient temporarily added to the tax list for this purpose. 

No attempt was made to revive the Income Tax from 1816 
to 1842, but in the latter year we find its re-imposition recom- 
mended by Peel in the following words :—‘I propose that the 
income of the country should bear a charge not exceeding seven- 
pence in the pound, for the purpose of not only supplying the 
deficiency in the revenue, but of enabling me with confidence 
and satisfaction to propose great commercial reforms, which will 
afford a hope of reviving commerce, and such an improvement 
in the manufacturing interests as will react on every interest in 
the country, and by diminishing the prices of the articles of 
consumption and the cost of living, will, in a pecuniary point of 
view, compensate you for your preseni sacrifices, whilst you will 
be, at the same time, relieved from the contemplation of a great 
public evil.’ The House of Commons responded to this appeal 
and imposed the tax for three years. Peel in 1845 and Gladstone 
in 1853 and 1860 asked for and obtained renewals of the life of 
the tax for the like purposes. On each of these occasions large 
schemes of tariff reform were carried through, and afforded a 
justification for the retention of the tax which ordinary financial 
exigencies would not then have sufficed to furnish. Other occa- 
sions there were prior to 1860 when no such justification had 
been forthcoming, but the renewal of the tax had not at such 
times been secured without some loss of credit, and had been 
somewhat grudgingly conceded for a single year at a time, instead 
of for terms of years. During the Crimean War the tax was 
again used as a war tax, and proved once more its exceptional 
fitness for this purpose. It may, therefore, be fairly stated that 
the function of the tax from 1842 to 1860 was the double one of 
providing the extra funds needed in time of war, and of securing 
tariff and financial reform in time of peace. 

In 1864 Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
expressed his intention of so far reducing the tax as to allow of 
a practical discussion of and decision upon the question of its 
future use or abolition. He pointed out the undesirability of 
allowing the tax ‘to creep unawares into perpetuity’ as the 
result of yearly renewals without reference to any decided policy 


1 Budget speech, March 11, 1842. 
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as to the ‘ proper mode of dealing with this great instrument of 
taxation.’! But the discussion he desired has never taken place, 
and the result he wished to avoid has come about. 

The decision taken in 1874, in the heat and turmoil of a 
general election, has, undoubtedly, settled the question of the 
permanence or otherwise of the Income Tax; but there still 
remain for settlement the questions of its normal level, and of 
its function, either as ‘an instrument of ordinary finance for 
the satisfaction of ordinary purposes,’? or as an engine to be 
held ‘ ready only for some great emergency, and not to be called 
upon for trivial occasions.’* Sir Stafford Northcote, in his 1875 
Budget speech, argued in favour of the maintenance of the tax 
at a normal level of twopence in the £; its use at higher rates 
to be reserved for great emergencies only. This proposition was 
endorsed by the House of Commons, but a year later the same 
assembly authorised its violation, with the result that the tax 
has never again fallen to so low a level. Indeed, since the year 
Is77-78 the lowest rate has been fivepence, and the average 
something over sixpence in the £. 

The questidns of the proper function and normal level of the 
Income Tax are bound up together, and the decision of the latter 
will be largely governed by that of the former. It is proposed, 
therefore, to consider first the reasons, both theoretical and 
practical, which should determine the settlement of the question 
of the true function of the Income Tax. Few questions of the 
present day in the region of national finance are so important, 
and a period of comparative freedom from disturbance, such as 
the present, is eminently the time for its dispassionate discussion. 

The Income Tax was not a product of theoretical economic 
science. Such support as it might be supposed to have derived 
from the teachings of Adam Smith would be referable chiefly to 
its larger measure of compliance with the first of the four 
fundamental maxims on taxation laid down in the Wealth of 
Nations than in the case of taxes on commodities. But, although 
Adam Smith placed ‘ equality’ first in order of the desiderata of 
taxation, he by no means gave it the first place in importance. 
On the contrary, he expressly states his opinion that ‘a very 
considerable degree of inequality is not near so great an 
evil as a very small degree of uncertainty.’* Speaking of a 
general Income Tax, he says:—‘ A year seldom passes away, 
1 Budget speech, 1864, Gladstone. 2 Tbid. 

% Budget speech, 1875, Northcote. 
+ Wealth of Nations, Ward and Lock’s reprint, p. 654. 
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frequently not a month, sometimes scarce a single day, in 
which it (the profit to be taxed) does not rise or fall more 
or less. An inquisition into every man’s private circumstances, 
and an inquisition which, in order to accommodate the tax to 
them, watched over all the fluctuations of his fortune, would be 
a source of such continual and endless vexation as no people 
could support.’ He shows that such a tax would violate the 
maxim in which he lays it down that ‘the tax which every 
individual is bound to pay ought to be certain and not arbitrary.’ 
Uncertainty he appeared to regard as the greatest of evils in 
taxation, as exposing the tax-payer to the extortion and insolence 
of the tax-gatherer, and favouring the corruption of the officials 
concerned in the levying of the tax.! Ricardo does not discuss 
the merits and demerits of a general tax on property and income ; 
but, incidentally, he lets fall the observation? that ‘the burdens 
of the state should be borne by all in proportion to their means,’ 
and elsewhere indicates rather loosely? that he uses the word 
‘means’ in the sense of revenue or income. McCulloch, writing 
soon after the revival of the Income Tax by Peel, combats the 
view that equality of taxation is of primary importance. He 
contends that ‘ the salus populi is in this, as it should be in every 
similar matter, the prime consideration; and the tax which is 
best fitted to promote, or least opposed to, this great end, though 
it may not press quite equally on the different orders of society, 
is to be preferred to a more equal but otherwise less advantageous 
tax.’* He cites as examples the taxes on malt (beer), spirits, 
wine, and tobacco, which he considers superior to any practicable 
form of direct taxation, notwithstanding that the principle of 
equality might be more fully embodied in the latter. He con- 
cludes an exhaustive review of the subject by declaring his 
opinion that a really equal tax on property and income ‘is a 
desideratum which is not destined ever to be supplied.’ He 
rejects the existing tax, and will only allow the fitness of such 
a fiscal expedient for periods ‘when money must be had at all 
hazards ; when the ordinary and less exceptionable means of 
fillimg the public coffers have been tried and exhausted; and 
when national independence must be secured at whatever cost.’ ° 

Mill, after analysing the term ‘equality of taxation’ and 
showing it to mean ‘ equality of sacrifice,’ or such an apportion- 
ment of the expenses of Government as will cause ‘ each person 


Wealth of Nations, Ward and Lock’s reprint, p. 654. 
2 Gonner’s Ricardo, p. 184. 3 Ibid. p. 149. 
+ McCulloch’s Taxation, p. 19. 5 Ibid. p. 137. 
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neither more nor less inconvenience from his share of the pay- 
ment than every other person experiences from his,’! describes 
this as a standard of perfection not attainable in practice. 

Dealing with the existing Property and Income Tax, he points 
out the impossibility of obtaining uniformly fair returns from, or 
of accurately estimating the profits of, traders and professional 
men, and the inevitable result that the scrupulous are taxed to 
the full, whilst the unscrupulous largely escape the payment of 
their due share. He sums up as follows :—‘ It is to be feared, 
therefore, that the fairness which belongs to the principle of an 
income tax cannot be made to attach to it in practice: and that 
this tax, while apparently the most just of all modes of raising a 
revenue, is in effect more unjust than many others which are 
prima facie more objectionable. This consideration would lead 
us to concur in the opinion which, until of late, has usually pre- 
vailed—that direct taxes on income should be reserved as an 
extraordinary resource for great national emergencies, in which 
the necessity of a large additional revenue overrules all ob- 
jections.’? 

Fawcett deals at some length with the subject of equality of 
taxation, and demonstrates the impossibility of devising any 
means of measuring the ability of an individual to pay taxes, 
inasmuch as this ability is governed by his obligations and 
liabilities as well as by his possessions. He also shows that, were 
it possible to gauge the ability of each person, it would be im- 
possible to measure out to him his share of taxation without 
abolishing every tax but one and levying that one directly on the 
payer. He, however, suggests that it might be possible to secure 
wl approximation to equality ‘ by giving to one class, with regard 
to some taxes, certain advantages which will, in a rough kind of 
way, provide a compensation for disadvantages which the same 
class may suffer from inequalities of taxation, perhaps inseparably 
associated with other portions of the national revenue.’* But 
even this is unattainable. It would involve the abandonment of 
a large portion of the revenue now derived from the taxation of 
intoxicating drinks and tobacco, which has hitherto been regarded 
as the least objectionable part of our fiscal system. Of the 
seventy-five millions of tax revenue received in the last 
financial year (1891-92) no less than forty millions were drawn 
from these sources in entire disregard of the principle of equality. 
The truth appears to be, as asserted most forcibly by McCulloch, 

1 Political Economy, People’s Edition, p. 484. 2 bid. pe 500, 

3 Political Economy, p. 5238. 
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that the practical aspects of taxation are the most important, and 
that such matters as the nature of the subject of the tax, and. the 
mode and time of payment, are necessarily and properly given 
precedence, whilst the more abstract element of equality is 
relegated to a secondary position. 

Having shown that the Income Tax was not a product of 
theoretic economic science, and that its continued existence is not 
due to any support derived from a supposed embodiment of the 
principle of equality, it will be well to explain, somewhat more 
minutely, the reasons for its retention in spite of its undoubted 
unpopularity, and the causes which still combine to make the 
tax obnoxious, notwithstanding that repeated efforts have been 
made to reform it and to eradicate abuses of administration. 
The great merits of the tax are its productiveness and its ex- 
pansiveness. The estimated yield for the present financial year 
(1892-93) at the rate of sixpence in the £ is £13,400,000, or 
£2,233,000 for each penny. Large as this sum is, the rate could, 
upon adequate occasion, be multiplied threefold or even fourfold 
without any great loss of relative productiveness, and without 
the dislocation of any portion of the trade or commerce of the 
nation. <A further great merit in the tax is the promptitude 
with which its machinery can be brought into operation, the flow 
of funds in response to an increase of the rate beginning almost 
at once, and the full addition for the year being brought into 
account within from nine to fifteen months according to the 
period of the year at which the increased rate is decided upon. 
There is, also, an entire freedom from the complications which 
arise from changes of rate in connection with taxes on com- 
modities, and which, beside causing loss to the trader, sometimes 
involve the allowance of time for the disposal of stock or the 
payment of drawback on unsold stocks. These are merits which 
distinguish the Income Tax above all other taxes as a fiscal 
resource for great emergencies, when, as Mill observes, the 
necessity for an additional revenue overrules all objections. In 
order, however, that the maximum of advantage obtainable from 
the use of the Income Tax as an emergency tax may be realised, 
it is obvious that the normal level should be as low as possible. 
Only in this way can its capacity for expansion be fully utilised, 
and any unnecessary encroachment upon the maximum margin 
for increase must inevitably limit its usefulness and hamper its 
efficiency in the one sphere where its superiority is undisputed 
and incontestable. The machinery of the tax is as applicable to 
a rate of a penny in the pound as to one of a shilling, and the 
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cost of collection is extremely small; but the machinery is of 
such a character that its utility can only be maintained by con- 
stant use. The particulars of every kind recorded in the assess- 
ments under Schedule D need continual revision, and the 
administration of this portion of the tax requires an unbroken 
continuity of oversight, alike in the interests of the taxpayers and 
of the revenue. Any breach of this continuity of revision and 
oversight would quickly destroy the value of the assessments for 
past years as guides for the future, and, when once the officials 
engaged in the administration of the Income Tax were dispersed, 
the revival of the tax upon the occasion of any sudden emergency 
would be attended with great difficulty and loss of productiveness. 
In times of peace and prosperity its capacity for expansion is 
not of immediate importance, and its productiveness has been 
associated with a tendency to extravagant expenditure by some 
writers upon the subject. But even as a tax for ordinary use it 
is not without merits of its own. These chiefly reside in its 
character as a Property Tax, applying the term to both real and 
personal estate. As applied to many forms of property, the tax 
complies with al four of Adam Smith’s maxims. It is equal, so 
far as ‘income’ is the criterion of ‘ means,’ and so far as can be 
effected by an equal rate in the pound; it is certain, being pro- 
portionate to the income receivable ; it is paid at a time and in a 
manner convenient to the payer, viz. at the time the income is 
received and by way of deduction from the income ; and the cost 
of collection is trifling. The chief causes of objection to the 
Income Tax, viz. its inquisitorial character and the facilities it 
offers for evasion and fraud, are not applicable to this department 
of its operations, no return or statement of income being called 
for, unless total or partial exemption is claimed by the owner on 
the ground of smallness of means. 

The main sources of income to which these remarks apply 
are lands and buildings, the national debt, foreign and colonial 
securities, municipal stocks and loans, railway and other joint- 
stock enterprises of all kinds, and the numerous industrial and 
other limited-hability undertakings, the accounts of which are 
periodically published. In none of these cases is the owner of 
property or the investor of capital, as such, brought necessarily 
into direct contact with the assessor or the collector of the tax 
(except for the purpose of obtaining relief, as already stated), and 
less friction is experienced in charging and collecting the duty 
than in raising an equal revenue from any other source. Such 
friction as exists relates almost wholly to the tax on lands and 
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buildings, in respect of which some reforms are possible which 
would go far to remove all objection. The non-allowance of 
deductions for repairs and insurance is a grievance, the removal 
of which has been most illogically and unwisely refused on the 
ground that it is balanced by grievances afflicting certain other 
classes of income-tax payers, and by privileges accorded to a 
third set of taxpayers in respect of Succession Duty. If the 
removal of this ground of objection were accompanied or supple- 
mented by a comprehensive and judicious system of valuation 
for rates and taxes, little or no fault could be found with the 
Income Tax as a tax on property of the descriptions enumerated 
above. 

The numbers of persons whose income from property is thus 
wholly or partly taxed is unascertainable, but some figures are 
available as to the amount of income from such sources laid 
under contribution. In the year 1889-90, the last for which 
the statistics have been published,’ the net amounts of income 
charged with tax were as follows :— 


TABLE No. 1. 


Sources oF LNCOME Net ASSESSMENT 
*Lands, Buildings, Tithes, &c.  ... ... 2... ... (Sch. A) £176,980,907 
Ditto, Abatements allowed? ... 2... 1. 1,373,619 
National Debt and certain Foreign, Colonial, Indian, and 

Local Stocks and Loans... ... ... ... ... «.. (Sch. C) 43,002,070 
*Other Foreign and Colonial Securities, &e. ... ... (Sch.D) 13,461,395 
British and Irish Railways ... 0.0... we eee és 34,643,179 
*Other Railways Oe ao a AS OE gt ee ee 5,952,823 
*MMMMICIMALTIONNS O60. oss. sos, 555 Sse) adap eee: ase - 5,807,094 
Foreign Dividend Coupons, &e. ... 0... ee 9 7,481,133 
RRINIUNEER Sore c ee ye Ie. atte. ve ; 58 es 5,328,164 
RV EPAVOTES Sh ech paves shes. Beem: exes) Slay 7 ieebeeess ne 3,416,134 
Canals ES ee a ee Ee ~ 3,186,831 
Other Concerns Lite Ste sone Weer astan aoe) Uae = 47,558,731 
PROtAl asi es, Hees ee Ses. EB OD 


Some small portions of the items in this table marked with 
an asterisk were assessed on the returns of the individual owners, 
but nothing has been included in respect of the large sums in- 
vested in quarries, mines, ironworks, saltworks, and markets, 


1 This article was in print before the publication of the figures for 1890-91. The 
latter, however, leave the proportions of Tables Nos. 1 and 2 to each other and to 
the sum of both practically unchanged. 

* This item consists of deductions of £120, or parts thereof, allowed to persons 
whose total incomes severally amounted to £150 and upwards, but were less than 
£400 a year. 
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owned by public bodies and public companies, no distinction 
being drawn in the printed tables between these and the private 
concerns of the like nature. As the total income from these 
sources was £10,612,276, it will probably be within the mark to 
put the total income from property assessed at the fountain-head 
in the unobjectionable manner just described at £350,000,000. 
The total amount of the incomes of every kind charged to the 
Income Tax was £599,937,638, the official figures for the classes 
not embraced in the foregoing table being as follows :— 


TABLE No. 2. 





Sources OF INCOME Nevr ASSESSMENT 
Farmers, eanieiaiiai &e. . wi see wey wes es (CRE EY SEEGER AAG 
Ditto ...... dil sash kad Gas caso Se CSOD) 4,970 
Ditto, Abatements ..... oe .. (Sch. B) 2,025, 600 
Trades, Professions, Vocations, he gael ea (Sch. D) 141,606,066 
Ditto, Abatements a : = 39,684,822 
*Quarries:.... x. pe 834,469 
*Mines 7,192,873 
*Tronworks ... ... . i ; 1,540,842 
*Saltworks, &e Ae Be EtG Oe “ 147,374 
Fishings and Micaiacn eer eer ss 696,353 
*Markets, Tolls, &e. ... ... .. On) at se aa ies ES 596,718 
Cemetermes:(Seotiand) .... -... oc. ode eee tse tee os 2,333 
Other Profits... ... Pontes hee Pee = 1,427,732 
Abatements under last e sight heads wa tee me 488,649 
Salaries, Fees, and Pensions of Officials of Crown, 
Public Bodies, and Public Companies... ... (Sch. E.) 34,325,446 
Ditto, Abatements ... ey ee eee 53 9,974,471 
Maka sels Ha pee ace ee ee Ee 951, 781,158 
Add Totalof Table. Ne.k ... 2. ne ca 4s es Gs SOROS 
Woes 3) ts os ee Se, a es £599,937, 638 


As previously stated, a portion of the income from the sources 
marked with an asterisk would properly fall within the scope of 
Table No. 1; and, of the remainder of the items in Table No. 2, 
it should be noted that the profits of farming are assessed under 
Schedule B in a fixed ratio to the rent, and that the salaries and 
pensions of Crown officials are taxed at the fountain-head by 
way of deduction. Were these subtracted, the balance of income 
charged with income tax by the methods to which the graver 
objections chiefly apply would be reduced to a sum not greatly 
exceeding £200,000,000, the bulk of which falls under the head 
of ‘ Trades, Professions, Vocations, «c.’ 

It is thus seen that, to a not inconsiderable extent, the 
objections of Adam Smith to a tax of this description for ordi- 
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nary purposes have been overcome. The necessity for watching 
over and inquiring into the fluctuations of the taxpayer’s fortune 
does not arise unless he is engaged in a private business concern 
of some kind, or in a private profession or occupation for profit 
or wages. The tax on (practically) all other kinds of income is 
levied at the source of the income, and is automatically allotted 
with the income itself. 

If the inquiry is further pursued as to the extent to which the 
income tax succeeds or fails as a tax on property, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain what proportion of the incomes comprised 
in Table No. 2 bears the character of interest on capital, as dis- 
tinguished from the remuneration of personal exertion. No 
assistance in the pursuit of this inquiry is at present obtainable 
from the official Income Tax statistics, and little of a reliable 
character elsewhere. In 1887 Mr. T. H. Elliott read a paper 
before the Statistical Society, in which he embodied an estimate, 
based on a House of Commons Paper (No. 345 of 1885), of the 
interest on capital charged with income tax under various heads 
in 1883-4. Both the compiler of the official return and Mr. 
Elliott appear to have fallen into error in dealing with the 
capital invested in farming stock and implements of husbandry,’ 
and the whole of the figures put forward by them are confessedly 
highly conjectural. They are, however, the best which have come 
under the writer’s notice, and are reproduced in the following 
table (except as to farming capital) so far as they are required 
for the purpose in view. 


TABLE No. 3. 


NATURE OF INVESTMENT INTEREST ON CAPITAL 

Farming Stock, &c. (revised estimate) 2 eee £6,000,000 

Trades, Professions, &c. (exclusive of Public Companies) ... 21,600,000 

PABUBIIIGR. ccs 0 eden eee caien dadees ace Gatco cos neaae eet Geen ses 255,640 
OS ees BE Seok Pn ee ee ar ar Sint ere en aan 1,978,200 
*Tronworks.. SAE RA Oe CMTE pA eee Arne 481,760 
*Saltworks, Fishings, Markets, &c. ... 00. ee. eee tee oe 1,053,600 
MERCBIIGREGNS a5. oc) Ks Gar ers ee ae ee swe 1,044,800 

Total ... sow oo acs coo cs ses! 400) BOOASEAOOD 











1 The compiler of the return has erroneously included the whole capital value of 
‘Farming stock and implements of husbandry’ as under Income Tax, and Mr. 
Elliott has followed him. Less than one half is so taxed, the remainder being 
owned by persons who are exempt from Income Tax. 

2 The net duty charged under Schedule B for 1890-91 was £265,478 which at 6d. 
in the £ gives an income of £10,619,120. £2,200,000 must be added for Abatements 
allowed and incomes charged under Schedule D, making a total of £12,819,120. Of 
this I assume the smaller half (£6,000,000) to represent Interest on Capital invested 


in Farming stock and implements, this proportion being substantially the same as 
that in Mr. Elliott’s paper. 
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Assuming the substantial accuracy of these figures, and re- 
membering (1) that since 1883 a large number of private business 
concerns have been transferred to limited-liability companies, and 
are now comprised in Table No. 1, and (2) that a large portion 
of the items marked with an asterisk also properly belong to that 
table, we reach the conclusion that the incomes from property 
assessable to the income tax within the United Kingdom are, to 
the extent of eleven-twelfths of the whole, made subject to the 
tax by methods to which little or no objection can be raised. 

This branch of the subject ‘has been pursued at somewhat 
greater length than would otherwise have been necessary, 1) 
order that it might be seen how far the Income Tax performs 
with success the function of a |property tax, and that the limits 
might be more precisely defined within which arise those diffi- 
culties and disadvantages in the performance of this function 
which have chiefly contributed to the disfavour with which the 
tax has been and is still regarded. Those limits are now seen 
to be very narrow, and, if at any time it should appear desirable 
to confine the operations of the tax to incomes from property, 
no great diffidulty reed be apprehended in devising tolerably 
satisfactory methods of dealing with any of the classes comprised 
in Table No. 3 except the second. The taxation of the interest 
on capital invested iu private trading and industrial undertakings 
and other unclassified business concerns, will (except as to lands 
and buildings, which are included in Table No. 1) always be 
attended with considerable difficulty ; bus it may assist the dis- 
cussion of the larger question of the restriction of the tax to 
property to know more precisely the area and nature of the 
region in which difficulties are to be apprehended. As regards 
the larger question itself, it appears that, when Pitt levied his 
famous Triple Assessment in 1798, his intention was to lay 
‘a general tax on persons possessed of property commensurate 
as far as practicable with their means.’! We learn that ‘ shame- 
ful evasion, or rather scandalous frauds,’? caused the yield for 
the year to fall greatly below his expectations, and that he was 
driven, in the following year, to impose a general tax ‘ upon all 
the leading branches of income,’ of which he drew up a list. In 
this the ‘ profits of skill and industry’ occupy the last place, as 
an addendum to the ‘ profits of capital employed in domestic 
trade.’* It appears to have formed no part of Pitt’s original 


1 Dowell’s History of Taxation, \ ol, ii. p. 221, Pitt’s speeches quoted. 
2 Tbid. vol. ii. p. 223. 
3 Ibid. pp. 224, 225. See also pp. 213 and 220 as to Pitt’s policy and intentions. 
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intention to tax industry and skill, and there can be little doubt 
that some of his successors would gladly have limited the scope of 
the tax in this direction, if a satisfactory plan had been forthcoming. 

It now remains to examine the chief grounds of objection to 
the Income Tax in its present form. 

The fact that widespread evasion is practised by persons of 
all degrees of fortune in those categories where dependence has 
of necessity to be placed upon the taxpayers’ own returns, is 
attested by the numerous detections effected every year, and by 
the ‘conscience-money’ remitted by a remorseful fraction of 
the undetected defrauders of the revenue to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The only check on such evasion which is really 
operative is the power of arbitrary assessment possessed by the 
Commissioners charged with the thankless duty of revising the 
taxpayers’ returns. Penalties have been found to inspire but 
little respect for Income Tax law, and prosecutions for their 
imposition are for various reasons seldom resorted to. But the 
power of rejecting returns is one which, however carefully exer- 
cised, is bound to inflict injustice and hardship in a large pro- 
portion of the cases to which it is applied. Many persons prefer 
to bear the injustice of an over-assessment rather than expose 
the state of their affairs. Some fear damage to their credit, and 
distrust the secrecy of the proceedings. Others dread the ordeal 
of examination which they and their accounts must undergo, 
even in the prosecution of a successful appeal. But the greater 
number of the sufferers do not keep their accounts in such good 
order as would admit of their preparing a three-years’ summary 
at short notice. Many retail cash traders of the smaller sort 
keep no accounts at all; but, when smarting under a sense of the 
injustice of what they believe to be, and what may be, an over- 
charge, their resentment is rarely subdued by any consciousness 
of blameworthiness on this score. Even those who appeal suc- 
cessfully are frequently and not unnaturally annoyed by the 
unmerited distrust of their returns, and by the trouble to which 
they have been put to vindicate their veracity. But so very 
invidious a power can never be exercised with sufficient free- 
dom to make it completely effectual, and is naturally sparingly 
applied to the returns of persons and firms of good standing 
commercially and socially. Yet these are sometimes the greatest 
sinners, and the pleas put forward by them in extenuation of 
detected frauds show that a special code of morality obtains, in 
relation to Income Tax, amongst men whose probity in other 
matters is beyond dispute. 
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This part of the case is admirably summarised by Mill, who 
remarks that ‘the variable gains of professions, and still more 
the profits of business, which the person interested cannot always 
himself exactly ascertain, can still less be estimated with any 
approach to fairness by a tax-collector. The main reliance must 
always be placed, and always has been placed, on the returns 
made by the person himself. No production of accounts is of 
much avail except against the more flagrant cases of falsehood ; 
and even against these the check is very imperfect, for if fraud is 
intended, false accounts can generally be framed which it will 
baffle any means of inquiry possessed by the revenue officers to 
detect—the easy resource of omitting entries on the credit side 
being often sufficient without the aid of fictitious debts or dis- 
bursements. The tax therefore, on whatever principle of equality 
it may be imposed, is in practice unequal in one of the worst 
ways, falling heaviest on the most conscientious. The un- 
scrupulous succeed in evading a great proportion of what they 
should pay. Even persons of integrity in their ordinary tran- 
sactions are tempted to palter with their consciences—at least 
to the extentof deciding in their own favour all points on which 
the smallest doubt or discussion could arise; while the strictly 
veracious may be made to pay more than the State intended, by 
the powers of arbitrary assessment necessarily entrusted to the 
Commissioners as the last defence against the taxpayer's power 
of concealment.’ ! 

Turning from the objections to the Income Tax arising out 
of the methods of procedure necessarily pursued in assessing 
certain classes of incomes, to those due to primary defects of 
structure, we are at once confronted with an old grievance 
arising out of the imposition of an equal tax on temporary and 
precarious and on permanent incomes. Mill allows the sound- 
ness of this objection, and, whilst recognising the impossibility 
of effecting an accurate adjustment, suggests that the taxation 
of the former should be one-fourth less heavy than that of the 
latter class, ‘it being thus assumed that one-fourth of a life- 
income is, on the average of all ages and states of health, a 
suitable proportion to be laid by as a provision for successors 
and for old age.’ In pursuance of this distinction he divides the 
profits of a trader into two parts, one permanent, and the other 
terminable and precarious. A Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed in 1861, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hubbard, who presided over its deliberations, mainly to investi- 


' Political Economy, People’s Edition, p. 500. 
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gate the grounds of this objection, and to consider the best 
means of rendering the tax more equitable. The Committee, 
however, reported adversely upon the proposals submitted by its 
Chairman, and, indeed, expressed the opinion that ‘ the objections 
urged against it (i.e. the tax) are objections to its nature and 
essence rather than to the particular shape which has been given 
to it.’ They proceeded, in the next paragraph, to formulate the 
plea which has since sufficed to obstruct all efforts to secure 
reform in this direction, as follows :—‘ Your Committee also feel 
that it would be unjust to make any alteration in the present 
incidence of the income tax without, at the same time, taking 
into consideration the pressure of other taxation upon the various 
interests of the country.’ This plea has also been successfully 
used to obstruct the removal of the injustice (previously alluded 
to) resulting from the non-allowance of the cost of repairs and 
insurance of property charged under Schedule A, and a similar 
one in the case of the Succession Duty; and thus one abuse is 
made the excuse for others, and a vicious circle is established. 
Without suggesting that any satisfactory mode of remedying the 
main defects of the Income Tax has yet been devised, it is 
obviously good policy from all points of view, to encourage 
inquiry and discussion having for their object the improvement 
of the tax, without waiting for some far-off reform of the entire 
fiscal system. Such an object has, moreover, become doubly 
laudable since the tax has taken a position of permanence in 
that system. 

Having thus passed in review the chief reasons for and 
against the retention of the tax, we are enabled to form a 
judgment alike upon the policy of abandonment proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1874, the policy of a minimum normal rate 
advocated by Sir Stafford Northcote in 1875, and the policy of 
extensive utilisation for ordinary purposes pursued still more 
recently. Weighing up these reasons, and remembering the 
great things achieved by Pitt, Peel, and Gladstone by the aid of 
the Income Tax, much of which would have been impossible 
of achievement without it; and remembering its even greater 
potency in more recent times and at present for the strengthen- 
ing of the national arm in the day of battle, or for the solution 
of the great economic problems yet remaining to be grappled 
with by their successors, the conviction becomes almost in- 
evitable that the decision taken in 1874 to retain the tax was a 
wise and right one. Its potentialities for the hour of need are 
so great, so valuable, and so unique as to juStify its permanent 
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retention in the British tax list ; and, to ensure perfect readiness 
and efficiency for the emergency, its constant use at a minimum 
rate is, as has been already shown, indispensable. The dis- 
advantages attending the use of the Income Tax even at a 
minimum rate, are grave, and, apparently, in the main, incurable. 
But they are a not excessive premium for the insurance of 
almost incalculable benefits in the times of national danger which 
few peoples can hope wholly to avoid; and for the further 
benefits, possibly comparable with those conferred by Peel and 
Gladstone, in the yet untrodden regions of economics towards 
which men’s thoughts have latterly been so generally directed. 

It may be argued that, since the tax, with all its evils, is to 
be retained in constant use to secure its perfect readiness for 
unforeseen emergencies, it might as well be utilised also ‘for the 
satisfaction of ordinary purposes.’ This course has much to 
recommend it in the eyes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It enables him to adjust his Budgets to the fluctuations which, 
even in normal circumstances, more or less arise, both in revenue 
and expenditure, year by year, without touching the taxes which 
affect particular interests. It is also, as already shown, a means 
of bringing property under contribution for the service of the 
State by a regular and uniform tax, operating with a degree of 
certainty and equality altogether unattainable in any other way. 
Such taxation of property, within the very reasonable limits 
hitherto maintained, is extremely proper and desirable; and, 
with regard to the great bulk of income-yielding property, the 
operations of the tax are singularly free from serious objection. 
Against these advantages must be set the consideration that 
every penny added to the minimum rate of the tax in normal 
times reduces the margin for expansion, and limits its potency 
as an emergency tax. Its primary function is thus greatly 
impeded, and the main object of the retention of the tax defeated. 
There is also the undoubted fact that some of the evils of the 
tax are considerably lessened when the rate is low. A nominal 
rate of twopence in the £ would certainly not present so great 
an inducement to evasion as the higher rates of recent years ; 
and in those cases where, from various causes, the Revenue 
receives more than its due the injury inflicted is minimised. 
The hardships of the possessors of temporary and precarious 
incomes, and of the owners of property requiring frequent repair, 
are likewise reduced in gravity by the adoption of the lowest 
possible normal level. Some regard should, moreover, be given 
to the consideration that whilst the tax-paying public may 


- 
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properly be asked, and will almost always agree, to endure 
certain evils in order to secure great national benefits not other- 
wise so largely or so certainly attainable, it very justly expects 
that these evils shall be minimised to the utmost, and naturally 
resents their aggravation for commonplace purposes. The 
principal of the ends now secured by maintaining the sixpenny rate 
instead of one of twopence is the commonplace one of procuring 
£9,000,000 of revenue for ordinary purposes. As it would be 
absurd to contend that the supplies obtainable by the taxation of 
intoxicating drink are incapable of enlargement—to say nothing 
of the peculiar taxation of land, minerals, and other forms of 
property—the conclusion is irresistible that the present normal 
level is a serious mistake from all points of view. The alterna- 
tives appear to be limited to the reduction of the normal level to 
a nominal rate of (say) twopence in the £, or the restriction of 
the tax to property. The latter course would require a fuller 
justification than appears at this moment to be forthcoming. 
Its discussion lies somewhat outside the scope of this paper, and 
no attempt is made herein to deal with it fully. Of the three 
policies to which attention has been chiefly devoted in the foregoing 
pages—viz. abolition, reduction of normal level, and free utilisa- 
tion for ordinary purposes, the second appears to be the wisest 
and best. It is recommended alike by the considerations spring- 
ing from an elevated and far-seeing patriotism, and by a careful 
estimate of possible present advantages. Neither of the other 
two policies combines these merits, whilst the last carries with 
it the grave disadvantage of encouraging and perpetuating the 
evils of easy, resourceless, and ill-regulated finance referred to 
in the opening paragraph of this paper. 
G. H. BLUNDEN 





SILVER IN INDIA 
Part L.—INpDIA UNDER FREE SILVER 


THE time has, 1 believe, come when Englishmen will no 
longer be able to regard India’s financial future with their 
customary apathy. A change in India’s monetary policy may, in 
her present difficulties, be forced upon her that will have a 
profound effect upon the commercial history of the world; and 
this fact must constitute my apology for inflicting upon the 
reader a studiously moderate statement of her present position. 

Every onexprobably, is aware that the rupee, which in 1873 
was worth about 1s. 1lid., is in the autumn of this year quoted 


at 1s. 23d.; but many lack either the local or the technical know- 
ledge requisite before the meaning to India of this divergence 
of 38 per cent. in the relative values of gold and silver can be 
appreciated. 

It will be convenient if the situation is separately analysed 
from the standpoint of the Government, its servants, the mer- 
chant, and the peasant. 


THE EFFECT UPON THE GOVERNMENT 


The home charges of the Government of India amount, in 
round numbers, to sixteen millions of pounds sterling in gold, 


and consist of the following items :— 
In millions of £ 


Interest on debt and railway redemption annuities... 8° 

Salaries and establishments out of, but debitable to, 
India 

Annual charges exclusive of stores, pensions, and 
leave allowances 

PORE eisiccsiaesivircimrassidunisedinraaie ena 3°8 

Leave allowances 
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A moment’s glance at these figures shows that, roughly 
speaking, every one of these charges except the last becomes 
heavier with a fall in the exchanges, and the last shows no sign 
of diminution, the fall in gold prices being counterbalanced by 
growing wants. If exchange were at 1s. 4d., as was anticipated 
when the estimates were framed, the finances of the country for 
this year would be approximately in equilibrium. Exchange has, 
however, fallen, and, taking the rate next year at 1s. 2d., it will 
be necessary to find on this account alone additional funds to 
the extent of thirty-four millions of rupees. Apart from the 
necessity of imposing this further burden, those responsible for 
the finances find themselves seriously hampered by fluctuations 
in exchange, which make it impossible for them to measure their 
resources against the demands made upon them. 


THE EFFECT UPON THE OFFICIAL 


The official is differently affected with regard to the portion 
of his salary spent in England and India, and his pension. 
What he spends in England is usually for his wife’s main- 
tenance and his children’s schooling. The cost of living has, I 
believe, not been materially lightened by the fall in gold price, 
and every one knows that education is no cheaper than in 1873. 
What he spends’ in India is upon house rent, servants, food, 
drink, clothing, and horses. House rent has risen at least 20 
per cent., servants and food about 15 per cent., spirits and wines 
about 20 per cent., and clothing and horses about 25 per cent. 
In the matter of pensions spent in England the gain is un- 
questionable. 

There are, I think, two arguments which can be advanced 
with propriety in favour of improving the present position of 
Government servants. First, their fellows and contemporaries 
in England have benefited to the extent of 30 per cent. by the 
fall in gold prices, whereas they have not merely not gained, but 
have lost to the extent of the rise in Indian prices. Being dis- 
contented, they are less efficient; Government is, therefore, 
getting a worse return of work, and recruiting for the future an 

1 Professor Marshall, in his evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission 
pp. 18 and 41, questions 9,810—10,145, and 10,147), interpreted Mr. O’Connor’s 
statistics to mean that Indian prices had fallen 10 per cent., and that the official 
had benefited to this extent. But I must point out, first, that these prices were 
wholesale prices of grain and goods that do not largely enter into Kuropean con- 


sumption, and, secondly, that the fall, such as it was, has since been converted into 
a rise. 
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inferior staff. Secondly, though it is true that the majority of 
present officialdom entered the service when the value of the 
rupee was notoriously fluctuating, and therefore to this extent 
with their eyes open, still it may be reasonably contended that 
their employers, who retained the function of regulating the cur- 
rency in their own hands, were bound to regulate it for the 
common interest, and that their present servants contracted to 
serve on the understanding that this duty would be honourably 
fulfilled. 


THE EFFECT UPON THE MERCHANT 


The adjustment of the exchanges has been accompanied by a 
heavy fall in gold prices and a rise in silver prices. The rise has 
not been so marked as the fall owing to the economic condition 
of India. In that country transactions by barter and payments 
in kind were, and still are, numerous, whilst the yolume of cash 
transactions is also large. Silver flowing in has.quickened the 
process of aderation, and the flow, acting on a large volume of 
prices, has only raised the mass of prices slightly. Much of the 


silver, also, has\only entered the circulation to leave it for the 


hoards of the peasant and the persons of his womenkind. 

In estimating the effect of this change on the merchant, we 
must consider that India is not yet sufficiently advanced to 
enter into active industrial competition with Europe. The 
wheat grown by her is of a low grade, and is only in demand on 
a failure of the American or Russian crop. The cotton famine 
of nearly thirty years ago gave an impetus to the cultivation of 
cotton and the erection of mills, but as yet the quality is inferior. 
Her coarse cotton gcods have only found a market in pauper 
Africa, her yarn unfit for machinery: goes to China to be spun by 
the hand-loom, and her raw cotton to the Continent to be woven 
into the rough blouse of the peasant.! 

Moreover, her power of underselling in the lowest stages of 
industry is due, in the main, to the reduction of ocean freights 
and the extension of railways. So far from the state of the 
exchanges proving beneficial to trade, I believe the uncer- 
tainty caused by their fluctuations has infinitely outweighed 
any advantage caused by their falling, and that with stable and 
higher exchanges the progress of trade will be more rapid than 
in the past. The annexed statement shows side by side the 
growth of trade, the fall in freights, the extension of railways, 


1 For much of my information and for the figures which illustrate this article 
I am indebted to Mr, J, E. O'Connor. 
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and the alterations in the exchanges. So serious is the state of 
trade considered to be by the commercial community in India 
that an agitation for a change in the currency has become 
universal. The President of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
(Mr. Mackay), who is also President of the Currency Reform 
Association, stated the other day in a long and able speech that, 
out of eighty-six Huropean mercantile firms, as many as thirty- 
six have failed or wound up, whilst two exchange banks have 
broken, and all have suffered heavy losses. Perhaps the most 
eloquent commentary upon the evils of the present fluctuations 
in silver lies in the fact that nearly every commercial body in 
India, except the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, has collectively 
or individually supported «a memorial to Parliament for the 
reform of the currency. The merchants of Kurrachee, the 
trustees of that port, the majority of firms in Madras, the 
Trades’ Associations of that city and Calcutta, many of the 
merchants of the latter town, and thousands of individuals have 


supported the agitation, whilst Bombay itself is rapidly changing 


its former attitude of opposition. 
XS 


THe: EFFECT UPON THE PEASANT 


At a low computation nine-tenths of the population of India 
subsist by cultivation, and their condition, therefore, is largely 
dependent upon the value of agricultural produce. It is not 
easy to estimate what this value may be. Different grains form 
the food of different zones, and there are no trustworthy statistics 
of village values. The principal food grains are jowar, bajra, ragi 
(three millets), wheat, and rice. I have, therefore, taken out the 
prices of these grains at several centres in each province in which 
they are consumed, and, as I found the variations for the same 
article in each province were approximately similar, I have 
worked out a general average for each of the grains named. A 
study of these figures will show that prices have risen about 
20 per cent. since 1873. The producer undoubtedly does not get 
the full benefit of this rise, but I do not suppose his gross gain is 
much less than 15 per cent. His rents have, however, risen and 
his position is therefore less favourable than these figures indi- 
cate. Agricultural labour is usually paid in kind, and, there- 
fore, real wages of the common labourer have remained almost 
stationary. Unskilled labour in towns is nominally better paid, 
but, owing to the rise in the price of food, is somewhat worse 
off than in 1873. Skilled labour is very much more highly paid ; 

No. 8.—von. 1 . XxX + 
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statistics in existence, which are sufficiently accurate, show that 
the rise in its wages has been at least 20 per cent. The prices of 
the common European articles used by the people have fallen 
heavily. Umbrellas, shoes, glasses, mirrors, combs, and matches 
are very much cheaper than formerly, whilst the price of Man- 


Index numbers for Food based on comparisons with the prices 
ruling in 1873. 
Wheat. Ragi. 


Jowar. Bajra. 


Remarks. 


Be 4. 5. 
N.W.P., €.P., | N.W.P., P., |(N.W.P. 
Be., M., P. M.; Bo. +P.,O8: 


Provinces in 
which eaten. 


There was a famine in 
the East and South- 
East in 1866, and dis- 
tress in the North and 
West from 1576 to 1879. 


1S61—65 
1866—70 142 

1871—75 9S 
144 


1881—85 99-5 


Zz 
_ 
Bs 
Lt 


1S86—90 120 

Note 1. Jowar is the vernacular for Sorghum vulgare, bajra for Pennisetum typhoideum, and ragi 
for E/eusine corocana; all three are millets. 

Note 2. N.W.P. = Nerth-West Provinces ; P. = Punjab; C.P.= Central Provinces ; 
B. = Bengal: Bu. M. = Madras. 


Bo. = Bombay ; 


= Burma; 


Comparative prices at Calcutta of certain Staples. 


Mule twist, 
Turkey red, 
No. 40. 


Iren flat 
bolt 


Copper 


sheathing. Total. 


» |Greyshirtings Mule twist, 
Average of ‘ ad 


Ib. white, No. 40. 


Isss—02 
NoteE.—The prices of 1873 have been taken as equal to 100. The 
The fall as compared with the first period is over 25 per cent. 


total index number for 1892 is 331. 


chester goods, copper vessels, and iron has materially dropped. 
I give below index numbers for the prices at Calcutta of certain 


staples which have been chosen 
a fall of about 19 per cent. as 
in 1875. 

To sum up. The cultivator 
of his produce that he does not 


as typical. The figures indicate 


compared with the prices ruling 


gets a better return for the part 
consume, and buys in a cheaper 
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market articles he does not produce. Skilled labour is similarly 
better off. Unskilled labour is too poor to derive much benefit 
from the fall in articles of foreign manufacture, and has to pay 
more dearly for food. The classes of skilled artisans and 
common labourers (without land) may, roughly speaking, be set 
against one another, and the broad result is that the native 
population is better off than in 1873. 


Part Il.—InNpIA UNDER INCONVERTIBLE SILVER 


It will be perceived from the foregoing remarks that trade is 
suffering from a fluctuating exchange, and the official from a low 
exchange, whereas Government suffers both from the fluctuations 
and the lowness, whilst the population have on the whole gained. 
It has been suggested by a few officials and by a writer in the 
Times that the proper remedy is for Government to pay the 
furlough allowances of their servants at a rate higher than that 
obtaining in the market, and to remit a portion of their pay to 
England at the same favourable rate. If the rate of exchange 
be assumed to be\s. 2d. next year, the cost of these concessions 
(taking the rate granted at 1s. 6d.) would be roughly rather more 
than ten millions of rupees, which Government would have to 
tind in addition to the thirty-four nullions of rupees mentioned 
on page 654. 

The suggestion is both unreasonable and inadequate. No 


attempt is made to show how the money can be obtained. No 
relief will be afforded to trade; and the exchanges will remain, 
as in the past, at the mercy of American currency-mongers. 


Moreover, it would be extremely difficult to devise any methods 
for further taxation. The income tax is extremely unpopular, 
to reimpose the import duties would be ‘the last straw’ to 
Lancashire, to enhance the salt tax would unduly burden the 
poorest, to revive any export duty would be for many reasons 
objectionable. A tobacco tax would bring in something, but not 
enough. If it were absolutely necessary to find further funds 
by additional taxation I have long been of opinion that the 
permanent settlement of the land in Bengal should be revised. 

The association of which Mr. Mackay is president propose 
a change in India’s monetary standard on the following lines: 

(i) The mints to be closed to the free. coinage of silver. 

.(ii) Gold to be declared legal tender at the rate of 1s. 6d. to 
the rupee. 

(iii) The mints to be open to gold at this ratio. 
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to 


(iv) If it be found that the value of the rupee does not rise 
1s. 6d., the currency to be recalled until the rupee does so rise. 
(v) If the value rises beyond 1s. 6d., the rupees (if any) locked 
up to be released, and the coinage resumed under certain 


conditions. 

(vi) On the par of Is. 6d. being reached, Government to 
arrange to give gold for silver at their large treasuries. 

There are two main assumptions underlying this scheme: («) 
that the balance of trade will remain in India’s favour; (b) that 
the restriction of the silver currency will raise its value. 

With regard to the first assumption (a), the probable course ot 
events will be this. The rupee becoming more or less scarce its 
gold value will rise, and exporters from England will obtain « 
bounty, for they will be able to sell in India for rupees, convert 
the rupees into gold, and make a profit until the ‘ratio of gold to 
silver prices changes or the gold value of the rupee falls. Wien 
the converse change took place and there was a bounty on Indian 
exports, the gold value of the rupee did not rise, but gold prices 
fell and Indian prices rose slightly. It is therefore probable that. 
under the same conditions reversed, the gold value of the rupee 
will not fall, but gold prices will rise and Indian prices slightly 
fall. 

In other words, whether the rupee measured in gold be cheap 
or dear, the balance of trade will remain in India’s favour, being 
a balance due, not to currency changes but to the climatic 
conditions of America, Australia and Russia, to falling freights 
and railway extensions. Silver bullion being, however, no longer 
coinable at will or in demand for hoarding, debtors will have to 
send gold, or bills: and the exchanges will tend to rise. This 
tendency will be largely checked owing to the rise in gold due to 
the increased demand for it as a means of liquidating the 
balance. Iam not therefore disposed to think that the exchange 
can rise materially from this cause alone. 

(6), The second assumption requires careful consideration also. 
There is no question but that, so soon as it is believed that the 
Indian mints will be closed, silver will further decline, and it is 
therefore necessary to consider the practicability of raising the 
value of the rupee, by restricting its quantity, from about 1s. to 
ls. 6d. In the December and June numbers of this Journal | 
have adduced reasons to show that the currency at present con- 
sists of about 1663 crores of rupees, as tabulated below:— . 

' It is possible that, silver being cheaper, more will be consumed in the arts, but 
I doubt it. Gold, moreover, will grow in request for hoarding. 
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3ut transactions are also largely effected by means of 
cheques, credit, native bills of exchange, and by barter. The 
loss suffered by this mass of silver every year is, I believe, approxi- 
mately four and a half crores of rupees, and at least one crore 
of this is due to melting. It is clear that in the future rupees 
would not be melted, consequently the future waste would 
not exceed three and a half crores. The problem, therefore, may 
be stated thus: How long will it take for the value of the 
rupee to rise fram 1s. to 1s. 6d., if no addition is made to the 
quantity existing, which diminishes yearly at the rate of 82 
crores of rupees ? 

This question cannot be solved by arithmetic, the factors 
entering into it being various and complex. The efficiency of the 
circulation may increase, bills of exchange may multiply, and 
rupees will return from abroad. The effect, moreover, upon hoard- 
ing and old hoards is not easily determinable. If the impression 
prevails that the rupee will appreciate, old hoards will only come 
gradually back into the market as holders think it is time to 
realise profits, whilst rupees may be withdrawn by others in 
the hope of a further rise. 

Personally I incline to the belief that the rupee cannot rise to 
ls. 6d. without the lapse of several years, unless Government 
adopts the heroic and dubious step of issuing a heavy loan and 
locking up the proceeds. Broadly speaking, however, I think the 
experiment of closing the mints should be attempted. To the 
extent that it succeeds, taxation will have been unobtrusively 
increased. The country will probably take less silver and slightly 
more gold, the rupee will be protected from further depreciation, 
and the stress upon gold will grow rapidly more unendurable 
until England and the Continent generally are forced to recognise 


the necessity for concerted monetary legislation. 
F. C. HARRISON 
















REVIEWS 


The Case against Bimetallism. By ROBERT GIFFEN. (London : 
George Bell and Sons, 1892.) 


In a review of this book, which appeared some weeks ago, the 
Times remarked on the opportuneness of its publication at a moment 
when the fires of currency discussion were raging less furiously, and it 
was more easily possible for the impartial observer to form a 
calm and considered judgment on the merits of the question. But 
the correspondence, which immediately followed, afforded evidence, 
impossible to overlook or ignore, that the b metallic agitation had 
only been slumbering, if it had allowed itself any repose at all, 
and that the renewed fall in the price of silver had brought with 
it a recurrence of the old evils and a revival of the old demand 
for the application of remedies. It cannot be denied—and so far 
as this the impartial onlooker will be permitted to go—that the 
bimetallists in this country include among their ranks a consider- 
able proportion of the professorial intellect, a quantity by no means 
to be neglected of the most prominent political talent and influ- 
ence, and, perhaps, a great preponderance of business and working- 
class opinion in one of the most important industrial centres. 
This may, or may not, be evidence of the mischievous and delusive 
fascination exercised by currency proposals; but it unquestion- 
ably proves that the agitation is one to be reckoned with, and that 
the controversy is not likely to be allowed easily or rapidly to die 
away. Nor, we are compelled in fairness to add, does Mr. Giffen’s 
book seem to be calculated to pour oil on the troubled waters: it 
appears to us to be more probable, if we may vary the metaphor, that 
the publication in this collected form of writings, previously to some 
extent isolated, is not unlike placing on a smouldering fire a mass of 
highly inflammatory fuel, which gains in combustible force by its very 
concentration. Mr. Giffen does not—nor do we suppose it to be his 
intention to do so—spare his opponents at all, or reserve his own 
strength; but he puts his whole heart into the attack, and he is a 
practised controversialist. The result is a book, which, unlike many 
writings on currency matters, is eminently readable ; and it is marked 
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by the clearness and vigour and persuasiveness which characterise Mr. 
Giffen’s productions. Whatever the final verdict may be on the con- 
troversy itself we may be sure that this statement of the ‘case’ will 
compel attention. It may be that, in the zeal of an advocate, Mr. 
Giffen has not succeeded in avoiding a representation of some points 
in the arguments of his opponents, which they would consider mis- 
leading, or even unfair; and he makes no secret of his low opinion of 
the character and claims of bimetallism. It may be, though we advance 
this view with more hesitation, that he has not cleared himself 
from, at least, the suspicion of using the time-honoured practice of 
abusing the plaintiff's attorney. But it cannot in fairness be said that 
he has had recourse to it from want of other arguments; and the 
strength of his contention that the onus probandi lies on the side of 
his opponents, who are on their defence rather than the established 
monetary system of England, is undoubtedly very great. He has 
certainly presented a ‘case,’ which to many will appear unanswerable, 
and to those who may not be convinced by his reasoning bimetallists 
will at any rate owe a careful reply. 

For what is Mr. Giffen’s case against bimetallism? We will 
endeavour to state the main points as they appear to us from a 
perusal of his book without, so far as we know, a prejudice in favour 
of either side.\ He maintains that bimetallism is really alternate- 
metallism; and that this is the practical meaning of the so-called 
‘compensatory action’ ascribed to the system. The market ratio, he 
contends, will diverge from the legal ratio under any save acci- 
dental cireumstances ; and the inevitable effect must be a premium on 
one or other of the two metals. This, as a matter of fact, he argues, 
has been the invariable result of a uniform experience; for, though 
at first inclined to make the concession, he will not now allow that the 
legal ratio was really operative in the way that bimetallists contend 
after the gold discoveries of Australia and California in the middle of 
this century. To prove that the legal ratio did not prevent alternate- 
metallism, or secure true bimetallism, in the period before 1850 he 
supplies tables, showing the premium on gold in France year by year 
from 1820 to 1847, amounting in 1832 to as much as two per cent., 
the price of silver between 1833 and 1847, indicating a ratio of 
not 153} to 1 (the legal ratio), but ‘frequently more nearly 16 to 
1,’ and the coinage of silver in France from 1833 to 1849, from 
which, he argues, it is obvious that it was ‘enormously in excess 
of gold,’ and that silver was really ‘in use as the standard money.’ 
If, after 1850, France did act as a‘ parachute,’ the reason, he main- 
tains, was that she happened to have silver to give in exchange for the 
depreciated gold ; but, had the circumstances of production favoured 
silver rather than gold, the ‘compensatory action’ would have failed 
to operate, because France, being practically a silver-using country, 
would have had no gold to release in exchange for the depreciated silver. 
And so the probability at the present time would be that bimetallism 
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might lead to monometallism on a silver basis. Ina later paper Mr. 
Giffen supplements the information placed before the Bankers’ Insti- 
tute in 1886 in these tables by figures giving the ratio of silver to gold 
from 1803 to 1820. From 1847 to 1867 France was, he holds, practi- 
cally a gold-using country as she had been a silver-using country before ; 
and, in 1874, she, in company with the other members of the Latin 
Union, substituted what has been called a ‘limping’ or ‘halting’ 
standard for the previous system because she was threatened with the 
imminent prospect (already partly realised) of becoming a silver-using 
country again. And, even allowing that there was an approximation 
of the market to the legal ratio between 1803 and 1873 (in spite of a 
serious difference from time to time of as much as two per cent.), 
Mr. Giffen endeavours to meet this by «@ posteriori and a priori 
arguments. In the previous period of 1481 to 1660, when, he con- 
tends, bimetallic ties, as binding as those from 1803 to 1873, did 
exist, there was a change of ratio amounting to twenty-seven per 
cent.; and since the disruption of the tie in 1874 there have been 
‘lengthened periods of stability in the ratio of the two metals.’ 
His @ priori argument is more elaborate and, although perhaps 
open to criticism, presents points which deserve the most careful 
consideration. He attacks the quantitative theory of money; and 
maintains that the ‘range of prices as part of a general economic 
condition’ determines the quantity of money in use rather than vice 
versd. It might indeed be replied that this is one of those cases in 
economic theory, where the influence of mathematical conceptions 
may prove most salutary, and that, where two phenomena like 
these are present, they are mutually determined rather than that one 
determines the other ; but to dismiss Mr. Giffen’s theory with this easy 
conclusion, which resolves the difficulty by cutting rather than untying 
the knot, would be to render an injustice to the points he raises. He 
is, of course, combating the argument that the legal ratio is influential 
in controlling the market ratio; and that a union of bimetallic 
countries would prevent fluctuations in the relative values of the 
precious metals. On grounds of theory, as expounded in the ordinary 
treatises, it would certainly appear that, the value of a commodity being 
determined by demand and supply, the demand of a number of power- 
ful governments for the one or the other metal, as the case might be, 
inust influence their values. Of course the circumstances of supply 
might be such as to overpower the demand; and, whether this was so 
or not, would depend on the number of the contracting governments, 
and the amount of their demand, coupled with the conditions of supply. 
And, therefore, it is conceivable that the ‘compensatory action’ of 
bimetallism might fail to prevent silver or gold monometallism, given 
certain changes in supply. But on the side of demand also weighty 
considerations present themselves; and Mr. Giffen has, we think, 
rendered a :service by bringing them into prominence. Is it at all 
certain that the monetary demand is the chief or the determining 
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demand for the precious metals? Mr. Giffen’s figures as to the con- 
sumption of the metals in the arts, and their accumulation in hoards, 
certainly deserve attention. Is it certain, again, that the demand of 
the metals for token money (such as silver in England, and, Mr. Giffen 
would apparently add, of gold also for purposes of small change) alters 
except in obedience to the gradual transformations of habit? Is not 
the demand, once more, of governments for either of the metals as 
standard-money at any rate much less important than has been 
frequently supposed? If the habits of a community change in respect 
to the use of notes of small denominations or of instruments of credit, 
the demand for gold for purposes of small change, or even of reserves, 
may fall off. If silver be used as token money as subordinate to a gold 
standard, the total quantity of its employment may still be large. If a 
community dislikes a currency imposed on it by a Government, it may 
refuse to use it, and seek alternatives of its own. Mr. Giffen may not 
be free from exaggeration in the statement of these various arguments ; 
but they seem to affect in an important way the inference to be 
drawn from the position of Governments as demanders of the precious 
metals for the purpose of standard money ; and, therefore, if we may 
not entirely agree with his statement of the relation of quantity of 
money to prices, we may still think that it supplies a necessary 
qualification of\the bimetallic theory as it is not infrequently 
advanced. 

We have discussed these two points at some length, summarising, 
as far as we have been able, Mr. Giffen’s opinions rather than express- 
ing our own, because, as it appears to us, the scientific interest of the 
controversy turns upon them; and we have only space in conclusion to 
indicate the general arrangement of the book. It contains, Mr. Giffen 
remarks in his Introduction, ‘ the greater portion of’ his ‘ writings on 
bimetallism since 1879.’ In the earlier essays he attempts to ‘ exhibit 
the extravagance and intemperance of idea among bimetallists regard- 
ing money and currency,’ first reprinting an article, which originally 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review, and was afterwards included in 
the first series of Hssays in F'inance, in which the general case is put 
forward, and then a paper read before the Bankers’ Institute on some 
‘ Bimetallic Fallacies, and then an article contributed to the Nine- 
teenth Century on a‘ Problem in Money.’ These essays are followed 
by letters originally sent to the Times after the publication of the 
Currency Commission Report, which aroused some animated corre- 
spondence at the time when they appeared. They deal respectively 
with the ‘Inevitable Results of Universal Bimetallism,’ with ‘ M. de 
Laveleye on Mint Price,’ with ‘The Alleged Bimetallism of France, 
1803-73,’ and with ‘ Unsaleable Silver;’ and they are followed by an 
article on the ‘ American Silver Bubble.’ Mr. Giffen selects America 
as a conspicuous instance of the mischievous results of a bad monetary 
system ; and this, together with the previous essay, forms the transi- 
tion to the attempt, which he makes in the latter part of his bock, to 
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‘explain and support the main propositions of the adherents of a mono- 
metallic standard as the only sound foundation of a monetary system.’ 
These various essays will thus be seen to raise a great many points on 
which we have not been able to touch, and some of them will no 
doubt be hotly contested by bimetallist advocates. But here we have 
tried to state as fairly as may be the two most important considera- 
tions which, as it seems to us, Mr. Giffen has raised, and with these 
we must rest content. They go, as we think, to the very heart of the 
controversy ; although in this, as in many other cases, the disputants 
have perhaps busied themselves too much on mere accidental sur- 
roundings. The two fundamental questions seem to be these: Is it 
the case, as a matter of fact, that the legal ratio has controlled the 
market ratio ? and is it probable a priori that such a control should be 
exercised? Both questions Mr. Giffen meets with an unqualified 


negative. L. L. Prick 


The Proceedings of the Bimetallic Conference held at Manchester. 
(Manchester : the Bimetallic League, 1888.) 


The Bimetallic Question. Deputation to the Most Honourable the 
Marquis of Saiisbury, K.G., Prime Minister; to the Right 
Honourable G.J. Goschen, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and to the Right Honourable A. J. Balfour, M.P., First Lord 
of the Treasury. Wednesday, May 11th, 1892. (London : 
Effingham Wilson, 1892.) 


THESE two publications—the first, the report of a conference held 
at Manchester four years ago, and the second, the speeches delivered 
by the members of an important and influential deputation to Her 
Majesty's Government in May last, and the reply of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, intimating the decision of the Government to accept 
the invitation of the United States to an International Conference— 
mark distinct but connected stages in the history of the bimetallic 
agitation. The arguments used by the members of the deputation 
reproduce in the main what is stated at greater length in the proceed- 
ings of the conference, and we shall pass at once to the latter, merely 
remarking by the way that the composition of the deputation was 
as significant a proof of the number, variety, and importance of 
the interests involved as that supplied by the list of members at- 
tending the conference. If anything, as some of the members of 
the deputation urged, there was sufficient evidence to show that 
the movement had made considerable progress during the intervening 
period. 

It is unnecessary to offer any laboured apology for alluding now 
to the proceedings of a conference held at Manchester four years 
ago. The renewed fall in the rupee has recently given rise to a fresh 
agitation in India sufficiently determined to lead to the appointment of 
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a Government Committee to investigate the difficulties occasioned and 
the various remedies which are suggested ; and it is only the other day 
that so prominent a politician as the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons unreservedly made known to his constituents his 
entire adherence to the bimetallic cause. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the importance of the agitation is largely due to the firm hold 
which it appears to have taken on business and working-class opinion 
in the important industrial centre of Manchester ; and it is certainly 
Lancashire which seems to have suffered most obviously from the 
alteration, or derangement, of trade with the East caused, or at any 
rate aggravated, by the fluctuations in the relative values of the 
precious metals. Nor, again, would it be easy to find within the same 
limited compass so adequate and authoritative a statement of the bime- 
tallic case as is contained in this report ; and we confess that we have 
rarely, if ever, seen the arguments in its behalf stated more forcibly, 
or, perhaps with a few exceptions, more wisely or temperately. One 
or two of the speakers may appear to attribute too much to the effect 
of monetary changes in the past, or to entertain excessive expectations 
of monetary reform in the future ; but it is fair to remember that they 
are expressing their earnest and reasoned convictions, and it would be 
no less foolish than unjust to apply to them the contemptuous language 
which has too fréquently been dealt out to bimetallists by their oppo- 
nents. Bimetallism, as some of the speakers forcibly urge, cannot any 
longer be summarily dismissed as a currency fad. It may be regarded as 
a mistaken, or even asa mischievous, policy ; but it must be treated as ¢ 
serious proposal deliberately adopted by thinking men. The various 
aspects, from which the question was viewed in the conference, show 
the many different quarters in which it is now receiving support ; 
and these quarters are occupied by men who command, and deserve, 
considerable influence. Mr. Hucks Gibbs, who presided at the con- 
ference, and Mr. Grenfell among bankers, Professors Foxwell and 
Nicholson among trained economists, Mr. Samuel Smith and Mr. 8. 
Williamson among Members of Parliament, and various representa- 
tives of Liverpool and Manchester business and working-class inter- 
ests, and of the agricultural industry of the country, are included in 
the list of speakers and readers of papers; and they afford a fair 
illustration of the representative character of the conference. A 
mere casual glance down the list of the names of those attending 
the meetings should suffice to convince even the most bitter oppo- 
nent of the bimetallic scheme that he has to contend with enemies 
who are worthy of his steel, and will test to the uttermost the power 
and adequacy of his weapons. The day has gone by when he can 
afford to despise their attacks; and, the sooner he recognises this 
elementary fact, the sooner also, it seems, will he appreciate the real 
nature of the present position. 

We do not propose here to enter on a detailed criticism, or even 
examination, of the arguments advanced by the various contributors to 
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the proceedings of the conference; but we shall rather endeavour to 
supply, as far as the necessary limits of space will allow, a summary 
of the main points raised in the successive speeches and papers. We 
will content ourselves with this one introductory remark, that the 
strength of the conference, as of the bimetallic case generally, seems 
to us to have lain in demonstrating the inconveniences of the existing 
situation rather than indicating the precise modus operandi of the pro- 
posed remedy. We confess to entertaining a suspicion, which may 01 
may not be removed by further argument or actual experience, that 
the real difficulties will arise when the details of practical reform are 
considered. We question whether the agreement upon the proper 
ratio is at all an easy matter. But we readily allow that the 
derangement of the exchange has, from its harassing uncertainty, 
disturbed and hampered trade with the East, and that the difficul- 
ties of the Indian Government, and the disinclination to invest in 
Indian securities, have probably counter-balanced any advantage the 
Indian people may have derived in the way of stimulus to their trade 
with gold-using, or at any rate with silver-using, countries. Nor are 
we inclined to contest the reasoning which maintains that the fall of 
prices at home has on the whole been of more injury than benefit, and 
that monetary causes have had a considerable share in bringing it 
about, though we may, on the other hand, think it unreasonable to 
attribute so much to monetary changes as bimetallists are sometimes 
inclined to do. Nor, lastly, could it be shown that bimetallism would 
be effected without arousing serious opposition from practical men of 
business, or occasioning disconcerting change in ingrained habits 
or customs, and that, once established, it could be maintained 
without inconvenience or danger, do we doubt that the greater steadi- 
ness of prices, of which it offers a fair promise, would be more healthy 
for the community at large, and more encouraging to the enterprise of 
merchants and manufacturers, than that fall in prices, which the con- 
tinued pressure on the resources of gold, intensified perhaps by the 
imminent demands of Austria, and, possibly, also of India, seems to 
threaten in the near or immediate future. Such a confession of faith 
as this would probably satisfy neither bimetallists nor monometallists ; 
but they are perhaps sometimes apt to rush into extremes of opinion, 
and the most admirable feature, as it appears to us, in this Manchester 
conference is its comparative freedom from extravagance of assertion 
and rashness of promise. 

Mr. Gibbs in his opening remarks deals in succession with the past, 
the present, and the future. He endeayours to meet what he con- 
siders to be erroneous opinions about the position of affairs in each of 
these three periods. The error about the past is the belief that gold 
had ‘for an indefinite time before the suspension of cash payments 
been the only real and practical standard of value in England.’ The 
error about the present attributes the commercial supremacy of England 
‘exclusively ’ to the possession of the gola standard ; and the error of 
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the future lies in thinking that the ‘ sole desire of the bimetallist is to 
raise prices.’ In answer to these erroneous ideas Mr. Gibbs tries to 
show successively ‘what we had, what we have, what we want, 
and why we want it.’ Before the establishment of the monometallic 
standard he argues that England enjoyed a_ bimetallic system, 
with ‘silver as the standard and gold rated to it at a certain 
proportion as concurrent legal tender,’ and a mint open to both 
inetals: and, after 1797, she had still, he contends, until the suspen- 
sion of the free coinage of silver in France, the advantage of a bime- 
tallic system and was preserved from the consequences of an exclusive 
inonometallic system. There was, i. is true, an agio on one or other 
of the metals in France; but it was small in comparison with the 
changes in their relative supply from the mines, and the ‘ compensatory 
action’ of the system was operative in the face of considerable changes 
in the cost of production. These contentions have, it is true, been 
disputed by monometallist advocates; but they are stated by Mr. 
Gibbs with lucidity and persuasive force, and he then proceeds to 
controvert some of the leading arguments advanced by his opponents. 
He was followed by Mr. Samuel Smith, who was announced to deal with 
the ‘ beneficial effects on trade and industry of the remonetisation of 
silver ;’ but, like many bimetallists, he seems to have been inclined to 
lay the greater stress on the evils of the existing position. He main- 
tained that it was the rupture of the bimetallic system which had led 
to the ‘enormous fall’ of prices, and that this fall, in its turn, was the 
main cause of the ‘ excessive depression ’ of trade. 

Professor Nicholson next pointed out that the joint standard was 
‘consistent with sound political economy.’ He urged that the regulation 
of the coinage was one of the primary duties of Government, that the 
substitution of paper for metallic currency had tended to render the 
secondary qualities of money, such as convenience in size and weight 
and capacity for ready recognition, of diminishing importance, and that 
the matter of primary interest was the effect of the currency on prices. 
Stability of value was the crucial test; and here the weight of 
authority inclined in favour of silver rather than gold. But, under 
actual conditions, with gold already in use, the joint standard was the 
best method of securing the desired result. The exaggeration of the 
importance of credit—which really resembled the first storey of a 
building whose foundation was money—the gain to the labouring and 
other classes attributed to the fallin prices as compared with the loss 
to their employers, the connection of the commercial supremacy of 
England with her gold standard, and of that with her financial pre- 
eminence, rather than with her industry and enterprise, and the wide 
extent of her trade, were, he considered, some of the fallacies into which 
monometaillists were often betrayed. Mr. Grenfell and Sir Henry 
Meysey-Thompson and Mr. Coke, the President of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, took part in the discussion which followed ; 
and in the afternoon Mr. Williamson dealt with the ‘ hindrances to 
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trade between gold and silver-using countries caused by existing 
monetary laws.’ 

Professor Foxwell then examined ‘certain misconceptions in regard 
to the bimetallic policy of the fixed ratio.’ He combated the idea 
that it was ‘artificial, uneconomic, uncommercial, contrary to the 
general and established practice of the business world.’ Bimetallism 
did not, he urged, pretend to maintain a ratio which differed from the 
market ratio, but it rather desired to make the market stable by the 
effect of the mint ratio. The influence of the cost of production, 
generally, on the value of commodities had perhaps been exaggerated, 
anc in the case of the precious metals in particular their durable 
nature, and the smallness of the annual increment in comparison 
with the existing stocks, together with the speculative character of the 
industry, rendered this influence less important. The conditions of 
demand were more influential, and it was these that bimetallism 
proposed to regulate ; but it dealt, not with the absolute, but with the 
relative, value of the precious metals. And there were many analogous 
cases where the ratio of exchange of two commodities was fixed 
independently of variations in their cost of production. The law 
of indifference yielded the same price for articles of similar quality 
sold at the same time in the same place, although produced at 
differing costs; and, when different commodities were applicable to 
one and the same purpose, their ratio of exchange, as Jevons showed, 
would not ‘vary much, for it’would ‘be closely defined by the 
ratio of their utilities. Beginning with beef and mutton as 
examples of this principle, Jevons proceeded to illustrate it by the 
very case of gold and silver. Again, in a theatre the varying demand 
for stalls and seats in the pit was adjusted in different instances, not by 
an alteration of prices, but by a change in the space assigned to either 
description of seat. The fixed relation between prices was thus a 
‘perfectly regular, perfectly commercial, and thoroughly well-estab- 
lished thing.’ The State, however, it must be remembered, could 
only fix the ratio arbitrarily on certain suppositions which were not 
realised. In fact, it could only do so, if the metals had nothing but a 
monetary use, if it was perfectly indifferent which of them was 
employed for all monetary purposes, and if the ratio had no effect on 
the supply, and consequently on the stability of value of the compound 
currency. But on all these points qualifications were necessary of the 
extreme arguments advanced by some bimetallists. Within these 
limits, however, bimetallism was sound and advantageous, if it was 
not necessary. 

Professor Foxwell was followed by Mr. Fielden, who sought 
especially to show the manner in which the present position inju- 
riously affected working men, by causing reductions in wages and 
inereasing irregularity of employment ; and a subsequent paper by Mr. 
Westgarth dealt with the effects on our colonies, while in the discus- 
sion which followed, the bearing of the question on the agricultural 
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situation was forcibly emphasised. It will thus be seen that the con- 
ference discussed the question from very varied standpoints, and that 
a study of its proceedings is necessary to a full understanding of the 
bimetallic case as it is now presented in this country by its recognised 
exponents. We have chiefly dwelt on the remarks of the Chairman 
and of Professors Foxwell and Nicholson, because they-—and espe- 
cially the two latter—may be said to treat the subject from the 
point of view of greatest interest to the readers of this Journal. 
Although the practical man may perhaps complain that professors 
approach the matter as an academic question, and touch lightly 
on such difficulties as those connected with the selection of the 
suitable ratio, which will be forced into prominence whenever the 
question reaches the domain of practical politics, the economic student, 
on the other hand, will not fail to appreciate the academic bearings of 
the discussion, and will remember that it is in the sphere of monetary 
practice that some of the most conspicuous and influential successes 
of economic theory have been achieved in the past. 
L. L. Price 


Public Finance. By Prof. C. F. Basranie. London : (Macmillan 
X& Co., 189X.) 


THE reviewer, who describes this book as ‘filling a gap’ in English 
economic literature, must be understood to be using a hackneyed 
expression, which is sometimes intended to convey vague or tepid 
praise, in no ordinary or commonplace sense. For the gap, which 
Professor Bastable has here attempted to fill, is of considerable 
size, and has remained open for a long period. In other countries 
of Europe, and, more recently, in America, systematic discussions of 
the theory and practice of finance have occupied a respectable, if 
not a prominent, place in economic writing ; and Professor Bastable 
acknowledges his indebtedness to these inquiries in the preparation of 
his treatise. But in our own country we have to go back for the space 
of a century before we discover, in the immortal work of the great 
writer who is commonly regarded as the founder of our modern 
political economy, a large treatment of finance as an essential part 
of economics. Since Adam Smith, as Professor Bastable shows, the 
discussion has dwindled in most economic treatises to the narrow 
dimensions of a brief inquiry into the principles and incidence of 
taxation; and perhaps there is no part of the Wealth of Nations 
which has been more generally adopted as it stands than the chapters 
in which Adam Smith expounds these principles. Of course criticism 
has not been idle, or suggestion of improvement or addition wanting ; 
and Ricardo’s great treatise, if it can rightly be called a systematic 
treatise, bears the double title of the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation, while McCulloch’s work on Taxation and the Funding 
System is, as Professor Bastable observes, well known to economic 
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students, though it is now out of print. But, if we may mea- 
sure the position of English writers on finance by the number of 
references which Professor Bastable has occasion to make to them in the 
course of his treatise—and we believe this to be no unfair or inaccurate 
standard—then the supremacy of Adam Smith is beyond dispute, and it 
is almost an exclusive supremacy. Again and again does Professor 
Bastable commence his examination of some fresh department of his 
subject with a statement of Adam Smith’s opinions. For this predomi- 
nance more reasons may be adduced than those which are to be found 
in the remarkable width of that writer’s knowledge and the shrewdness 
and profundity of his judgment. In his time the distinction between 
the science and the art of Economics had scarcely emerged, and the 
business of the administrator to provide a revenue for the sovereign 
formed a large part of the matter contained in economic treatises. In 
fact the examination of the causes which affect the production and 
distribution of the ‘ wealth of nations,’ in the sense of the wealth of the 
individuals composing the nation, had been quite overshadowed by 
considerations of national power regarded from the point of view of the 
sovereign and statesman. But from Adam Smith’s time onwards anew 
direction was given to economic inquiry, and the tendency in practice, 
as in speculation, to reduce the scope of governmental action assisted in 
withdrawing public attention from the systematic study of finance as 
a separate important department of Economics. To this we may 
perhaps add, with Professor Bastable, that ‘the very excellence of 
English financial institutions and management has contributed to this 
result by making the need of theoretic study as a basis for practical 
reforms less pressing.” On the Contjnent, on the other hand, the 
business of administration has been thoroughly investigated from the 
standpoint of systematic scientific inquiry, and in Germany, in par- 
ticular, ‘cameralistic science’ has left a deep impress on economic 
research and speculation. And so the English student has been 
hitherto forced to go abroad——to Leroy Beaulieu, to whom Professor 
Bastable gives the place of honour in his preface, or to Wagner or Cohn 
or Roscher--for a systematic and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. 

Professor Bastable has now removed this reproach. He has, in his 
own words, ‘sought to temporarily supply this need by going over the 
whole field of Public Finance and presenting the results in a systematic 
form, so that the student may at least obtain a general knowledge of 
the leading facts and present position of this branch of political science.’ 
He has given in an English shape a full, if not an exhaustive, treat- 
ment of a vast and important subject. He has enabled us to acquaint 
ourselves with the best and most recent results of foreign investigators , 
whose reasoning and conclusions he has reviewed with an independent 
but appreciative judgment. He has also placed the whole subject in its 
proper relations to English opinion and practice ; and the arrangement 
of his treatise is as clear and appropriate as it is simple. He has 
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produced a book which, we venture to think, will take its place 
among the permanent, as distinguished from the merely ephemeral, 
products of British economic inquiry. Or perhaps, if Professor 
Bastable will not allow us to claim that he, like Adam Smith, belongs 
to the whole United Kingdom rather than to any one part of it, he will 
at least permit us to say that he has worthily maintained the tradi- 
tional fame of an University, which can reckon among its distinguished 
alumni two economists of such opposite views but such equal eminence 
as Cairnes and Cliffe Leslie. And his book has appeared at an 
opportune moment ; for, whether we approve or regret the tendency, 
whether we regard it as beneficent or deem it dangerous, there can be 
no doubt, as Professor Bastable himself indicates, that the amount of 
public expenditure is likely to increase and its directions to multiply ; 
and, with a growing expenditure, the consideration of ways and means 
becomes more and more urgent. Such a calin and judicial examination 
as is made in this book into matters, on which heated controversies 
have often arisen, cannot fail to be of assistance to the student, and 
also, if he will but listen to its counsel, to the practical man of 
affairs. 


There are two points in Professor Bastable’s book on which we are 
inclined to quarrel with him ; but they both admit of amendment in a 
second edition Should the author see fit. We cannot but regard 
it as a grave omission that so large and important a book should be 
destitute of an index. It is true that a tolerably full analysis of 


contents is prefixed, and that the general plan of the work is so 
admirably simple and clear that the reader has little difficulty in decid- 
ing in which chapter and section he should look for any particular 
topic; but these undoubted excellences do not, in our opinion, atone 
for the serious lack of that indispensable aid to ready reference—a full 
and accurate index. The other omission, which we regret in the 
volume, is more a matter of individual opinion. Professor Bastable 
confesses to a limitation of his treatment in two respects. One is that 
he has not ‘sought to specially discuss matters of temporary or local 
political interest or to decide on the conflicting arguments of party 
advocates.’ In this limitation he has, we think, been wisely advised ; 
although, as he proceeds to remark, ‘ none the less do conditions that 
underlie existing political controversies frequently come into view.’ 
‘The purely ‘‘ academic discussion” of to-day will be the ‘burning 
question” of a twelvemonth hence.’ Undoubtedly some of the most 
valuable, as it is also some of the most interesting, matter in the 
volume is to be found where Professor Bastable discusses in a calm 
scientific spirit the question of progressive taxation and the equally 
vexed and prominent question of the unearned increment. The other 
limitation, which he has imposed upon himself, is this—that he has 
‘not thought it advisable to devote space to discussion of the financial 
bearings of the latest economic theories,’ such as those of the Austrian 
school. Here again he seems to us to have been wisely advised ; but 
No. 8.—VOL. II. + 
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we confess that we had looked to finding in his work an examination, 
from a scientific, if not a practical standpoint, of the question of free 
trade and protection. We are the more disappointed because he has 
treated the question so ably in other publications, and, though it would 
doubtless have been unreasonable to expect a similarly complete treat- 
ment here, the question does nevertheless, both from its theoretic 
issues, and from the immense space it has occupied, and continues to 
occupy, in practice, seem to deserve some place in a treatise on finance, 
of which two out of six books are devoted to taxation. 

For Professor Bastable divides his work into an introduction and 
six books. In the Introduction he considers the nature and scope of 
public finance—its relations to general economics, to history and 
statistics, and its appropriate method, which, in the comprehensive 
spirit of recent economists, he declares must combine induction with 
deduction. He next sketches the history of financial theory and the 
present position of the study in France, Germany, Italy, America, and 
England. He then passes on to the main portion of the work. Depart- 
ing from the exclusiveness of some writers of eminence, who have dealt 
with the subject without according any place to a systematic study 
of expenditure, he begins with expenditure and proceeds to revenue, 
and then, lastly, to the relations of expenditure to receipts, adding 
a concluding book on financial administration and control. In 
this book he traces the gradual development of financial regulation 
and shows how the English constitutional system has extended 
to other countries. The preparation of the budget, and the character 
of the picture it should present of the national accounts, and the 
modes in which income and outlay should be estimated, form, together 
with the various systems of collecting taxes, whether by farming, by 
apportionment, or by direct levy, the subject of the second chapter of 
this last book. In the third and concluding chapter he discusses the 
methods of control and audit. In the preceding book on the relations 
of expenditure and receipts, resulting in hoards or debts as the 
case may be, the question of public indebtedness is considered in its 
different bearings. Professor Bastable calls attention to the immense 
and ominous increase of this indebtedness in modern times, and 
especially that of a local character, although it is true that this possesses 
the important feature, that it is often incurred for objects which 
promise at least to be productive. But there can be little doubt that 
local indebtedness has attained dimensions which are scarcely realised 
by the public, that in England it is now hardly, if at all, less important 
than the national debt, and that the necessity for central control over 
local borrowing is as urgent as its advantage is obvious. Professor 
Bastable traces the history of the English debt, and of the national 
debts of other countries, and examines the theory of public credit and 
public debts. Public credit, he argues, despite of some special 


characteristics, is one species of credit in general, and is governed by 
the principles applicable to all credit. Borrowing may be sometimes 
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preferable to taxation, but it must be jealously watched, and our own 
debt was largely due to a weak financial policy during the early part of 
the Napoleonic wars. Nor must it be forgotten that there are different 
ways of estimating the real burden of a debt on a nation. This 
discussion of public indebtedness is completed by a consideration of 
the different forms of public debts, the methods of raising them, their 
treatment when raised, and the modes adopted for their redemption 
and conversion. The advantage of raising loans on_ business 
principles rather than by forced contribution or in response to a 
patriotic appeal, the inadvisability of contracting loans under par in 
view of their possible conversion in the future, the danger of the mode 
of borrowing money by the issue of inconvertible paper, at once so easy 
and so subtle in the mischief it may occasion, and the fascinating 
delusions of the sinking fund fallacy, which in this country for some 
time beguiled able intellects, are explained and illustrated. 

The first four books of Professor Bastable’s treatise are perhaps 
the most important, in that they deal with what may be regarded as 
the main portion of the subject. In the case of the third and fourth, 
which are concerned with the principles of taxation and the different 
varieties of taxes, he travels over ground somewhat familiar to the 
readers of ordinary economic manuals, just as in the book on public 
indebtedness ee a branch of the subject which has lately 
been treated by Professor H. C. Adams in his Public Debts. But 
he brings the most recent information to bear; and the student 
enjoys the advantage of viewing the question in its relations to 
the whole subject of public finance. The discussion of the equities 
of taxation in the chapter on the distribution of taxation, and 
of the incidence of taxation in a later chapter, while they present 
a fair and full review of the history of past and present English 
und foreign opinion, are also marked by some fresh and acute analysis 
of an original and instructive character. Professor Bastable seems 
throughout to aim in the first place at showing the exact state of the 
question, but he is also by no means afraid of exercising an independent 
judgment. He allows us, for instance, to know the different classifica- 
tious which have been proposed of taxes, and then supplies the reasons 
for that which he himself has adopted. He mentions the various 
definitions of taxes which have been put forward, and explains the 
points in which they seem to fail. The definition, which he propounds, 
is this: —‘ A tax is a compulsory contribution of the wealth of a person 
or body of persons for the service of the public powers’; and the 
classification he follows begins with taxes on land, taxes on capital 


and business, and taxes on wages, and then proceeds to taxes on 
property and income, and taxes on consumption, with the two great 
divisions of excise and customs, and concludes with taxes on com- 
iunications, acts, and successions. In each case Professor Bastable 
shows the place these various taxes occupy in the revenue systems 
of England and of other countries; but, as we noticed before, he 
¥¥s 
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deliberately abstains from discussing, in connection with the customs, 
the questions at issue between free trade and protection. 

In the first book, which deals with public expenditure, and in the 
second, which treats of the economic or quasi-private receipts of the 
State, Professor Bastable handles with the same care and ability topics 
which are not generally found in economic manuals. He shows that 
expenditure is growing under almost every head. This is due, he 
urges, to the extension of the military system, to the demands of a 
democracy growing in power for an enlargement of the sphere and 
duties of the State, and to the liability to a measure of heedlessness 
which that democracy not infrequently exhibits in matters of finance. 
The various heads of expenditure are classed as the cost of defence, 
justice and security, administrative supervision, with its conspicuous 
instance of poor-relief, education and religion, expenditure on industry 
and commerce, and constitutional and diplomatic expenditure. In a 
further chapter the relations between central and local expenditure 
are briefly reviewed. In the second book Professor Bastable discusses 
some difficult questions of classification, and then investigates the 
position of the State as landlord and forest owner, as director or 
regulator of industry, and as capitalist. The question of the State- 
ownership of railways is also considered in this book. 

The summary sketch of Professor Bastable’s book, to which, from 
the necessary limits of space, we have been confined, may serve as 
some slight evidence of its value and importance. As we remarked at 
the beginning of this notice, it ‘ fills a gap’ in our economic literature, 
and the ability and success, with which the task has been accomplished, 
are not less conspicuous than the urgency of the need, and the length 
of time for which it had before remained unsatisfied. 


L. L. Price 


Industrial Freedom: a Study in Politics. By B. R. WIsE. 
(London: Cassell & Co., 1892.) 


Tuts book, which is published under the auspices of the Cobden 
Club, is designed, as the author states in his preface, ‘ to put together 
a complete and scientific statement of the Free Trade case from the 
point of view of one who is addressing himself to the voters of a 
Democratic country.’ For Mr. Wise has occupied the position of 
Attorney-General in New South Wales; and ‘for seven years’ ‘he has 
been engaged by the side of Sir Henry Parkes in the forefront of an 
active political controversy with the Protectionists of his native 
country.’ He has thus ‘gained an exceptional familiarity with the 
modes of thought and expression that win favour for Protection among 
voters,’ and we are supplied with a presentation of the ‘ case’ in the 
light of popular colonial experience. Such a presentation, apart from 
its intrinsic merits, is full of interest for students in the Old World, 
who have watched with something like dismay the unanimity with 
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which the peoples of the New have appeared to embrace a policy 
difficult to reconcile with an intelligent appreciation of the chief results 
of economic study. The colony of New South Wales has resembled 
an oasis in this desert of ignorance and prejudice; and even that 
colony has exhibited more recently some tendency to forfeit its dis- 
tinctive character. 

The comparison, however, of Mr. Wise’s colony with its Protec- 
tionist neighbour has for long been a stock instance in economic 
treatises in illustration of the evils of Protection and the benefits 
of Free Trade. No doubt this comparison has not always been 
freed from the extravagant dogmatism, which has unfortunately 
marked a large part of Free Trade reasoning, but the two colonies have 
appeared to present one of the few examples to be found in practical 
affairs of the logical method of difference. It is not the least of the 
many merits of Mr. Wise’s book that in an appendix he institutes 
afresh this comparison in a scientific spirit, with a firm determination 
to give full weight to all the factors in the case ; and yet he reaches a 
conclusion no less destructive to the Protectionist argument than any 
attained by more hasty or careless writers. 

The matter is so important, and has occupied so large a space in 
economic discussion, that we will give Mr. Wise’s conclusion in his own 
words. Protectionists, he remarks, 


do not merely claim a ‘superiority for their policy over the policy of Free Trade as 
an instrument of national development, but they insist that Free Trade is a positive 
evil that prevents development. Consequently, when we find that a country, which 
is also one of those young countries in whose case Protection is declared to be most 
plainly demanded, has,.while faithfully adhering to Free Trade, developed its 
resources, diversified its industries, maintained a high rate of wages, given its farmers 
a profitable market for their produce, and steadily advanced in prosperity in every 
path of progress, we are entitled to question the truth of the assumptions which 
Protectionists invariably take for granted. If we can go further, and show that 
another country which has enjoyed greater natural advantages, and where the other 
influences which make for national welfare have operated with greater intensity, has 
advanced much more slowly under Protection than our first example has under 
Free Trade, the conclusion is irresistible, that Protection, not Free Trade, is the 
clog upon national progress. At the same time, no sensible Free Trader would rest 
his case upon the records of any country during the short period of twenty-five 
years. The example of New South Wales is of importance in a Free Trade argu- 
ment, not so much on account of the support which it gives to Free Trade, as 
because it pushes the rude thrust of fact into the cobweb of a Protectionist theory.’ 


We have quoted this passage, not only in consideration of its in- 
trinsic importance, but also because it affords, as it seems to us, a 
fair sample of the qualities which characterise Mr. Wise’s book. That 
book is not merely interesting for the light it throws upon colonial ex- 
perience, though it is, as Mr. Wise remarks, in the case of new countries, 
with infant industries, that the strongest theoretic justification can be 
established for a prudent and incorrupt Protectionist policy, if, indeed, 
incorrupt Protectionism has not been abundantly proved to be little else 
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than a contradiction in terms. But it is also valuable because it deals 
honestly, and yet destructively, with the latest and most plausible argu- 
ments, which have been advanced in favour of Protection. Mr. Wise 
brings the controversy up to date. He candidly recognises the Protec- 
tionist tendencies of modern states, but he seeks to gauge their signifi- 
cance, and to ascertain their true causes. He frankly admits a distinction 
between the economic and political aspects of the controversy, but he 
attempts to deal successively with either line of argument. 

His book is divided into four parts. In the first he considers the 
nature, causes and significance of the revival of Protection. This has, 
he thinks, been assisted by misconceptions of Free Trade. Free 
Traders themselves have leant too much to the consideration of the 
effects of their policy on production rather than wages; and it has 
been supposed to be hostile to the interests of the working classes, and 
to require a general adoption of the principles of /aissez faire, while 
its supporters have been regarded as indifferent to the evils of the 
competitive system. Yet the extent and significance of the Protectionist 
revival are alike exaggerated ; for, on the one hand, there has been no 
‘general revolt’ against Free Trade or ‘deliberate rejection’ of its 
policy, and on the other the reasons, which have led to Protection, have 
been ‘special, local, and temporary.’ Holland, Norway, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Denmark cannot be strictly called Protected countries ; 
and, though not so large or important as their Protected neighbours, they 
do not seem inferior in the recognised elements of national greatness. 
They are ‘free, wealthy, peaceful, and progressive.’ In the following 
chapters of this part of his book Mr. Wise illustrates his contentions 
by the facts and circumstances of Great Britain, the European Conti- 
nent, the United States and the British Colonies. He discusses tem- 
perately, but forcibly, the inference to be drawn from the prosperity of 
Great Britain, which has been attributed by Protectionist advocates to 
railways and other mechanical improvements rather than Free Trade 
legislation. This, he says, is improbable for two reasons. A sudden 
advance has followed on the ‘administration of each dose’ of the Free 
Trade legislation; and the mechanical factor, working alone, has 
produced a less considerable result. On the Continent of Europe, again, 
until the period of peace gave way to the growth of the military spirit, 
there was a decided tendency in a Free Trade direction. The recent 
devolopment, once more, of Protection in the United States may be 
similarly traced in a large degree to the fiscal exigencies of the Civil 
War. In the Colonies the mischievous influence of Victoria has led 
to retaliation, and Canadian Protection has been partly due to a 
similar feeling towards the United States, and partly also to revenue 
considerations. For among a thin and scattered population it is very 
hard to devise any acceptable system of direct taxation, and in 
Australia rich men undoubtedly lend their support to Protection in 
order to escape the pressure of taxation, which will bear most hardly 
on themselves. 
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In the second part of his book Mr. Wise deals with some pre- 
liminary matter under the title of ‘ preparing the arena.’ He uses the 
term Free Trade in the limited sense of the opposite to protection or 
discrimination. He carefully distinguishes the economic and the 
political arguments, the one concerned solely with the effects of this 
or that policy on production, and the other raising wider issues of a 
different character. The economic argument deserves the earlier 
treatment ; and the question of the effects of a tariff, which is directly 
connected with national productiveness, is one where, unlike other 
departments of inquiry, the characteristic assumptions of economics, 
such as the predominance of self-interest and the equality of the 
competing units, are sufficiently true to the facts. Myr. Wise then 
inquires into the validity and application of the so-called Nationalist 
Economics, which were propounded by List, and serve as the scientific 
basis of Protection. They do not, he argues, deal with material wealth, 
but with the vague and varying constituents of national well-being. 
They rest on the assumptions that ‘ manufacturing excellence is more 
productive than rural skill or national intelligence and character,’ and 
that it can be attained only by Protection; but the first of these 
assumptions, Mr. Wise contends, is not at present apposite, as all 
countries possess a considerable measure of manufacturing skill, and 
country vaio seem to be now regarded as more favourable to the 
cultivation of character and intelligence. The second assumption 
rests on the further fallacious assumption that self-interest cannot be 
relied on to establish profitable manufactures. The general conclusion, 
therefore, is, that the economic case for Protection is no more than a 
series of doubtful political propositions. But on the other hand it 
must not be supposed that the acceptance of Free Trade implies 
an absolute belief in /aissez faire ; for this question belongs to another 
province. 

In his third part Mr. Wise considers the economic argument, having 
‘prepared the arena’ by this preliminary discussion. He now comes 
to close quarters with his opponents. Free Trade, he maintains, 
increases national productiveness by applying the principle of division 
of labour on a large scale. Protection diminishes production by 
attracting men to less profitable occupations, by creating a necessity 
for a fund to supply the extra profit needed in the Protected industries 
and by decreasing the purchasing power of consumers, who have to 
pay the higher prices caused by Protective duties. Free Trade lowers 
prices by cheapening the processes of production, and this must 
stimulate demand; and it steadies them by widening the areas of 
production and consumption and giving a more accurate knowledge of 
the state of the market, though it cannot prevent commercial crises. 
Protection, if it deserves its name, must raise prices, and in recent 
times the general fall of prices due to other causes has only served to 
conceal this inevitable result; but it is true that it may reduce 
particular prices by encouraging an excessive internal competition. 
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Free Trade acts on wayes by improving the efficiency of labour; and it 
steadies them, like prices. It is a mistake to suppose that competition 
between a country of high wages and one of low wages tends to 
depress the former to the level of the latter; and the mistake is due 
to a confusion of the rate of wages with the labour-cost of production. 
And it is also a mistake to suppose that Free Trade depresses wages to 
the advantage of rent, for that is only so when industrial variety is dis- 
couraged, and Free Trade does not produce this result. Protection, on 
the other hand, diminishes the efficiency of labour, and thus affects 
wages ; for ‘ high prices do not make high wages.’ Neither on d priori 
nor @ posteriori grounds can such an argument be sustained. Nor does 
Protection increase the amount of employment: it only changes its 
nature. 

Mr. Wise then proceeds in his fourth part to consider the political 
arguments urged in support of Protection. They are four in number, 
and are appropriately known as the Infant Industry Argument, the 
Variety of Industry Argument, the Home Market Argument, and the 
Pauper Labour Argument. The ‘ infant’ industries never pass out of 
their swaddling clothes and are always growing in number and in the 
urgency of their demands. No country has suffered from want of 
diversity, nor is it likely that it should. As capital accumulates and 
population grows, both of which phenomena Free Trade facilitates as 
much as Protection, manufacturing success will follow. The third 
argument rests on the fallacy that home trade is more profitable than 
foreign, and is opposed at every point by facts; and the pauper labour 
argument applies in the main only to industries like handicrafts, which 
in a young country are exposed to foreign competition. The pre- 
sumption is rather that the cost of labour, the really important 
consideration, is likely to be less in the young country, as the labourer 
is more intelligent and more effectually assisted by nature and 
machinery. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wise urges that, if the question be treated as 
simply one of expediency, and it be granted that Protection will do 
all that its advocates claim, and the further inquiry be then put 
whether the price to be paid be not too high, it may be replied 
that it is an evil in various ways—an economic evil because it is a 
waste of productive power, a political evil, because it causes inequality 
and corruption, and destroys the value of self-reliance, a social evil, for 
it is antagonistic to progress, anda moral evil in its operation both 
abroad and at home. In an appendix Mr. Wise examines Mill’s well- 
known defence of Protection in young countries, and inquires what it 
was that that writer really intended, and to what extent practical experi- 
ence supports or modifies his views. It will thus be seen that he has 
made a conscientious survey of the whole question in the light of the 
most recent material, that he has acquainted himself, for instance, with 
the publications, at once ingenious and fallacious, of Professor Patten, 
and has given full consideration to the theoretic arguments—so influen- 
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tial, both in his own country andin America—of List ; and that he has 
throughout stated the ‘case’ with force and candour. The work was 
well worth doing, and we believe that in Mr. Wise it has found an able 
and discreet performer. 

L. L. Price 


The Commercial Policy of the British Colonies and the McKinley 
Tariff. By Earl Grey, K.G., G.C.M.G. (Macmillan and Co. 
1892). 

Kart Grey has ever been a vigorous upholder of the principle 
that hostile tariffs are best encountered by the free admission of im- 
ports, and in the present pamphlet he applies this well-accredited 
canon of English commercial policy to the situation created for 
the British Colonies by the notorious McKinley Act. This latest 
development of American protectionism has, as was_ inevitable, 
excited much resentment in the countries against which it was 
directed; but the best mode of translating that very reasonable 
sentiment into action is not at once apparent. Under such circum- 
stances ‘revenge,’ as Adam Smith long since perceived, ‘ naturally 
dictates retaliation,’ and this instinctive feeling makes it hard to. see 
that adherence Yo a liberal policy is in the end the most thorough, as it 
is the most equitable, form of reprisal. Where, as is unhappily 
the case in our self-governing Colonies, protectionist beliefs are 
widely prevalent, this difficulty is at its highest, but there are certain 
conditions which make the present moment not altogether inopportune 
for the appeal which Earl Grey sets forth. The growing sentiment of 
unity among the various sections of the British Empire tends to 
encourage the desire for a common fiscal policy, as one of the most 
evident marks of nationality. To free trade, however, the United 
Kingdom is irrevocably committed, and any progress towards unifor- 
mity must therefore come from the Colonies. There is, accordingly, a 
fitness in the argument which urges that the best retaliation on 
American exclusion is to open a wider door to the trade of Great 
Britain. Whether the contention will prevail it is yet impossible to 
say, but the extent of its acceptance will prove a good measure of the 
reality of the professions so loudly made in many colonial circles. 
The formation of a Zollverein is a work requiring time and delibera- 
tion: the adoption of free trade with the mother country is open to 
the legislature of every self-governing colony, and might be adopted 
without delay other than that required for safe-guarding vested 
interests. 

It is curious to find one of the originators of our modern colonial 
policy protesting, as Earl Grey does (p. 17), against the undue freedom 
conceded to colonial legislatures in the matter of tariffs. We have, it 
would seem, drifted unconsciously into the position that we now occupy, 
and a little firmness on the part of our Colonial Secretaries would have 
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saved us from it. One of the practical questions of the day is whether 
it is possible to retrieve this culpable neglect, and advocacy so forcible 
and weighty as that of Earl Grey ought to materially assist in the 
work. C. F. BasTaBLe 


Utilité des Chemins de Fer @Intérét Local. Par M. ConsipiERE. 
(Paris, V. Dunod, 1892.) 


La Formule @ Exploitation de M. Considere. Par C. Couson. 
(Paris, V. Dunod, 1892.) 


Mons. ConsipERE divides his book into a theoretical and a practical 
part. His theoretical conclusions—and Mons. Considére is not only a 
trained railway expert. but also a correspondant de l’ Académie des 
Sciences—may be summarised as follows: Where a branch railway taps 
the traffic of a new district, it contributes to the revenue of the main line 
which it joins 140 francs net for every 100 frances gross which it earns for 
itself. Further, the public gains in direct economy of cost of transport 
an amount equal to half the gross receipts of the new branch ; while the 
total advantage to the public may be estimated at no less than six 
times the gross receipts. Finally, capital spent on the construction of 
local lines is of as great public utility, as if spent on main lines; and if 
the State expends £3,000 per mile on the construction of a line, whose 
gross earning power turns out to be only £3 per mile per week, in 
other words about enough to pay the necessary working expenses, it 
yet benefits by increased yield of taxes, &c., to an amount which may 
be estimated as equal to five per cent. per annum on the capital 
advanced. The arguments in support of these views it is impossible to 
summarise, the more so that Mons. Considére, writing for Frenchmen, 
has been able to reckon on a knowledge of railway questions among 
economists, and a familiarity with economic reasoning among practical 
railway men, which unfortunately find no analogues here. But it is 
impossible to deny that his ideas are worked out with a care, and 
presented with an ability, which go far to carry conviction with them, 
even though these ideas are, as he himself frankly confesses, widely 
different from those which have hitherto prevailed on the subject. 

It will be noticed that the natural tendency of this argument is to 
justify the most extreme demands on the public purse for the con- 
struction of local railways, in spite of their inability to pay—directly at 
least—a commercial return on their capital. This danger has roused 
Mons. Colson, the distinguished author of Transports et Tarifs, who is an 
official of the central Government, to protest that the branch railways 
on whose statistics Mons. Considére bases his conclusions are neither 
numerous enough nor typical enough to justify his generalisations ; 
that Mons. Considére exaggerates the direct advantages to the public 
of a new local line; and that his estimate of indirect advantage is even 
more exaggerated and rests largely on a confusion between creation of 
new wealth and mere displacement of old. 
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The second portion of Mons. Considére’s book consists of an argu- 
ment for a form of lease of local lines by the State to an operating 
company which shall at once be not too onerous to the State and also 
make it the interest of the company to develop traffic by increasing 
facilities while keeping down rates. His formula, which has been 
introduced by him on several lines in Brittany, and which is becoming 
commonly known in France as la formule de Finistére, commands 
Mons. Colson’s entire approval. In its simplest form it runs thus :—- 


F=1000fr. + 0:25R + 0:012M +0°40K. 


In other words the State pays to the leasing company, (which is bound 
to run at least three trains each way daily), as Frais d’exploitation per 
kilométre per annuin, 1000 Frances + 25 per cent. of the gross Receipts 
+1:2 centimes per ton-kilométre of Marchandises + 40 centimes per 
train-Kilométre. Of adopting a formula of this nature in Great Britain, 
whose archaic railway accounts still ignore ton-miles and passenger-miles 
altogether, there can of course be no question. But it is impossible with- 
outa feeling of humiliation to compare its flexibility and scientific pre- 
cision with the naked insufficiency of the bargain between the Treasury 
and the Irish companies, by which the taxpayer is to construct some 200 
miles of line in the west of Ireland and then hand them over simpliciter 
to the existing companies to work, with no guarantee for improve- 
ment of service or reduction of rate, except indeed that burning 
eagerness for reform which is innate in the breast of every Irish railway 


official. W. M. AcwortH 


Die Allgemeinen Philosophischen Grundlagen der von F. Quesnay 
und Adam Smith begriindeten Politischen Oekonomie. PRo- 
FESSOR Wm. HaAsbacH (Leipzig: 1890). 


Untersuchungen iiber Adam Smith. PRroresson Wn. HAsBacu 
(Leipzig: 1891). 

Tue ‘ philosophical basis’ of economics has seldom, if ever, been 
treated in a separate volume before, even in Germany; and so 
perhaps the first of Professor Hasbach’s books will awake more 
interest than its more bulky companion. Of ‘researches’ about 
Adam Smith there is ‘no stint, no stay, no lack’; and they are 
probably as inevitable in the future as books on Plato and Aristotle. 
Nevertheless, just because it is a companion to the smaller book, the 
larger has a certain distinction above the crowd. It is not a general 
study of Adam Smith; it is a detailed application to Adam Smith of 
the results of the smaller book. A short sketch of the ‘ general philo- 
sophical bases’ will therefore be enough to enable the readers to seize 
the purport of both books, without dispensing him from the duty of 


reading them for himself. 
The ruling ideas of modern times (says Professor Hasbach) have 
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really grown out of the ideas of ancient philosophy, especially the Stoic 
and Epicurean. From Stoicism comes in substance the idea of a Law 
of Nature, from Epicureanism by contrast the idea of a social compact 
and even of development. Both of these philosophies were individual- 
istic, empirical, sensationalistic. Both had their revival at the Renais- 
sance, and a second revival when the religious wars drove the best 
intellects to find a foundation for ethics outside of theology. Hence 
the theory of Natural Law sprang into new life, with Grotius as chief 
expounder on the Stoical side, and Hobbes on the Epicurean. Puffendorf 
tried to follow both; he took his stand, like Grotius, on the social 
nature of man, but, like Hobbes, explained this social nature as due to 
self-interest. He brought in the Deity to give his principles of natural 
right the effect of laws. His influence is traceable in Hutcheson, 
Adam Smith, Ferguson, Thomasius, and Wolff. But midway between 
him and them comes Locke, ‘the father of political and social indi- 
vidualism,’ of the ‘Rights of Man,’ and the notion of the State as 
Police Constable (p. 48-53), a notion due to the political exigencies of 
England in Locke’s time. 

We come then to Quesnay, ‘ the father of economical individualism,’ 
as Locke was of political (67). ‘ Right’ to him means right to industrial 
freedom (59). He is optimist so far as he believes that the present 
state of things can by human reason be put right, but not as a believer 
in any pre-established harmony. There are (in his view) an ideal moral 
order and ideal physical, and the former is the condition of the latter. 
For example, property is the condition of good cultivation, and 
therewith of the adequate support of the race. This twofold natural 
order holds good for all peoples and times, and furnishes ‘ constituent 
and fundamental laws of all societies’ (67-9). Quesnay is the first 
systematic economist (69). Adam Smith shares with him the credit 
of founding modern political economy. Like Quesnay, he founded it 
on a doctrine of Natural Right, though what that doctrine was in 
his case cannot be discovered with certainty, and consequently Adam 
Smith’s political economy can never be perfectly understood from its 
first principles (76). 

This last saying seems hard ; but we find as we go on that Professor 
Hasbach after all believes himself to have discovered the missing 
element (see p. 113). Adam Smith’s moral philosophy embraced 
both ethics and natural law; justice and utility, for example, unite 
in postulating free competition, or (to convert the statement) free 
competition is at once just and expedient. His optimism (which 
in some ways goes further than Quesnay’s) is based on 18th 
century Deism (122 seq.) ; he sees the ‘ invisible hand’ at work in this 
great Machine of the Universe. It must be added that, in order to 
give the optimism of his author its keenest edge, Professor Hasbach 
makes light of the Fifth Book of the Wealth of Nations as on the 
whole a piece of inconsistency (157). In his earlier deliverances 
(especially in the manifesto of 1755, quoted by Dugald Stewart in his 
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Memoir) Adam Smith had taught that peace, easy taxes, and tolerable 
administration of justice, would of themselves carry a state to the 
highest degree of opulence. The State seemed to him necessary only 
for defence and security. To the Physiocrats the State seemed to 
have more and ‘larger functions (156). In both economical schools 
the influence of philosophy on economies is of the highest importance ; 
and the chief aim of Hasbach’s smaller book is to make this influence 
clear (167-8). 

Turning to his larger work, we find substantially the same 
task performed on a greater scale. The debts of Adam Smith to 
previous philosophers are enumerated with a carefulness that reminds 
us of Marcus Aurelius and the ample recognition, at the beginning of 
his Meditations, of what he had learned from his father, his mother, 
his great-grandfather, his brother, his guardian, Apollonius, Sextus, 
ke. The old ground is traversed; but new ground is broken in the 
chapter on ‘Finance’ and Adam Smith’s contributions to financial 
theory. Ample justice is done to Sir James Steuart and other con- 
temporaries. There is a good analysis of the ‘ Moral Sentiments.’ No 
English author has treated the subject so fully from the point of 
view adopted ; and the authorities have been studied at first hand, 
with great patience and thoroughness. 

Our author has chosen to consider Adam Smith’s literary debts under 
the heads of the subjects concerned rather than collectively in connec- 
tion with the persons and schools contributing. The result is that we 
meet Hutcheson, for example, first under the head of philosophy, then 
under political economy, and even there more than once. It thus 
becomes difficult to grasp the views of any author as a_ whole, 
even those of Adam Smith himself. But Professor Hasbach’s 
arrangement will doubtless recommend itself to such of his readers as 
possess something of his familiarity with the philosophical and econo- 
mical literature of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. His disclaimer 
of all pretensions to be a philosopher (Philosoph. Grundlagen, p. 23) 
must be meant for Socratic irony. 

James Bonar 


Introduzione allo Studio dell’ Economia Politica. By Lvic1 
Cossa (Hoepli, Milan). 1892. 


Proressor Cossa has changed the title and arrangement, while pre- 
serving the educational character, of the work which in a translation 
prefaced by Jevons is familiar to the English reader. The first part of 
the rewritten work introduces the student to the theory of Political 
Economy by reflections on the definition and division, the scope and 
method of the science. Professor Cossa seems to hold the balance 
between the claims of historical observation and deductive reasoning 
with great fairness. He recognizes the deductive reasoning of the 
classical economists as necessary in dealing with complicated subjects, 
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such as distribution and circulation. He even allows a modest réle to 
that species of theory which is so abstract as to require symbols and 
diagrams for its expression. The character of the mathematical 
method is thus justly delineated :— 


‘It substitutes short and elegant formule for the prolix and tedious arithmetical 
examples which economists ordinarily employ. It presents a train of reasoning 
with the whole concatenation visible at a glance, and also affording the means of 
detecting at once any flaw which may have entered. It leads us to formulate with 
great caution and precision the premises of our reasoning, to appreciate in its true 
significance the element of continuity, and that of the interdependence and mutual] 
determination of several phenomena [reciprocita d’influenza in varie phenomeni), 
and thus assists us to avoid the error into which the non-mathematical economists 
often fall when they treat variable data as constants; for instance, demand and 
supply, cost of production, and so forth.’ (P. 106.) 


But this method constitutes no ‘royal road.’ Without an intelli- 
gent guide it may lose its characteristic advantage of brevity ; be- 
coming at once steep and circuitous. 

Prof. Cossa is equally careful to correct exaggerated views as to the 
efficacy of mere observation. He censures ‘the dilettanti of history 
and economics’ who put forward with serene temerity the so-called 
eloquence of facts, ‘the German economists of the historical school ’ 
who, in their eagerness to prove the relative character of certain 
economic laws, ‘ have by an excessive reaction fallen into the most 
serious error of denying the existence, or not recognizing the import- 
ance of, other economic laws which are undoubtedly universal and 
constant.’ Prof. Cossa, following recent English writers, to whom he 
refers with approbation, applies to the claims of the exclusively his- 
torical school the test which Dr. Sidgwick, if we remember rightly, 
describes as the ‘ proof of the pudding.’ 


‘ The historical economists [in Germany] have not succeeded in making (riuscit 
ad) any substantial modification of the theoretic principles already expounded. And 
similarly in England Cliffe Leslie, who had raised the same banner with much enthu- 
siasm [che aveva pure inalberata con molto entusiasmo la stessa bandiera], when he 
treats of international exchange or the relations between the rate of profit and that 
of interest, avails himself, not being able to do otherwise, of the deductive instru- 
ment. Even Knies, the author, as before said, of a text-book of the new historical 
method, published subsequently much-praised monographs on the theory of value, 
and in particular on that of money and credit, in which he quite parts company 
with [lascia affatto in disparte] the method for which he had contended, to follow 
altogether [in tutto e per tutto] that which he had combatted.’ (Pp. 104-5.) 


Prof. Cossa speaks about the uses of history with the authority of 
a specialist. The extent of his historical studies is manifested in the 
second part of the book, in which he enumerates and briefly charac- 
terises the principal economic writers of all times and countries. It 
is, aS it were, an extensive, yet accurate, chart by which a stranger 
may be assisted in finding his way about the economic world. Indeed 
we have here not merely a survey, but a valuation, of the ground. 
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The critical estimates to which we refer have necessarily a subjective 
element ; it is not to be expected that they should all be accepted by 
every one. For example, some may challenge the ‘ inconsistencies ’ 
attributed to J. S. Mill; others may be offended by the high rank 
which is assigned to his Political Economy as a whole, and in par- 
ticular to that disquisition among the Essays on Unsettled (Questions 
which treats of economic method. ‘This,’ says Prof. Cossa, ‘is the 
theory of that method which, with the aid of (mediante) the seasonable 
(opportuni) comments of Cairnes and the recent corrections of Menger 
and Keynes, constitutes the most secure basis of existing economics.’ 
(352.) 

This is only an opinion, but, like all Prof. Cossa’s opinions, it 
deserves attention. 

FE. Y. EpGewortH 


CantiLton. Hssai sur le Commerce. 
Reprinted for Harvard University. Boston, 1892. 

THE reprint of a classical work presents difficulties to the reviewer. 
An attempt to give a general impression of the contents would be out 
of place. For the readers of the Heonomic Journal may be presumed 
to have some dequaintance with Cantillon’s work, if not directly, at 
any rate through the medium of Jevons’s brilliant article in the Contem- 
porary of 1881. We cannot hope to improve upon Jevons’s review of 
the Essai, and accordingly, without attempting to weigh the matter of 
the work, we shall refer only to the manner in which it has been 
reproduced. It is the first of a series of reprints, which are to be 
issued under the auspices of Harvard University. The volume augurs 
well for those which are to follow. It has been attempted with great 
success to reproduce the edition of 1755, so far as is possible with 
type not specially manufactured for the purpose. The old pagination is 
preserved, and even typographical errors and irregularities are left 
unchanged. There is prefixed a prefatory ‘ Note,’ signed with the 
initials of a well-known authority on the subject, H. H. The Note 
describes summarily what is known of Cantillon’s life and of the 
circumstances under which the Essai was published. A list of 
references completes the terse note. Among these references there are 
none more valuable than the article on Richard Cantillon, in the 
second number of the Heonomic Journal, by Mr. Henry Higgs. 

F. Y. EpGewortu 


The Theory of Dynamic Economics. By Simon N. Patten, 
Ph.D. (Philadelphia 1892.) 


Tuis book contains by far the clearest and most comprehensive 
statement of Dr. Patten’s position that has yet appeared. 

There is a certain ambiguity of meaning in the title which happens 
to be useful. ‘Dynamic Economics’ may mean (a) the progressive 
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science of Economies or (8) the Economics of a progressive society. 
Though the latter is clearly the meaning on which Dr. Patten desires 
to concentrate attention, the earlier chapters of this treatise are 
occupied in sketching the changes in the point of view from which 
modern economists have viewed the subject-matter in such a way as 
to form a serviceable introduction to the study of a ‘dynamic’ society. 

Starting from the ‘ physiocratic’ conception of natural activities as the 
sole source of a growth of value, Dr. Patten traces through the changing 
meanings that attach to ‘ Cost of Production’ a growing tendency to 
give importance to human efforts and to the differentiation of various 
kinds of human effort in the formation of value. After Cairnes, with 
his non-competing groups and his graded scale of intelligence in human 
effort, had broken up the old objective view of cost and introduced the 
law of economic rent into the realm of labour, the movement was 
more and more towards a subjective measure and origin of value. 
The insistence of German economists that ‘the productive power 
depends more largely upon the organisation of society than upon the 
material environment,’ and the wide acceptance of the ‘marginal 
utility ’ theory of value had two important and closely-related effects. 
The primary premises of the science became subjective, and it became 
evident that the investigation of value must begin with consumers 
rather than with producers. 

This analysis brings us to Dr. Patten’s constructive theory of the 
economics of a dynamic society. His object is to establish the 
importance of the study of consumption as the starting point of 
economics in a progressive society, and to show the modifications of 
economic theory required by the new point of view. 

Dr. Patten writes closely and subtly, and covers an immense quantity 
of ground with argument which does not admit of compression. I 
shall therefore confine myself to setting forth the kernel of his theory, 
his explanation of the economic value of a dynamic society. 

‘In a dynamic society, the increase of industrial efficiency is used in 
supplying new wants of greater intensity, instead of supplying old wants 
more completely. At the same time every increase in the variety of 
consumption enables society to transfer its labours from the margin of 
production in the old occupations to new occupations. With every change 
in a dynamic society, the marginal increment of consumption supplies a 
more intense want, and hence the marginal values of commodities rise ”’ 
(p. 69). The first two sentences embody Dr. Patten’s two fundamental 
propositions. I will take the second first because it is, I think, true, 
new in its application, and of great value. Take the case of land in 
relation to the production of grain. Suppose a community accustomed 
to consume wheat alone among the grains makes use of its increasing 
industrial efficiency to demand more and more wheat. The operation 
of the law of Diminishing Return tends continually to overcome the 
growth of industrial efficiency, so that the average yield per unit of 
labour and capital becomes less and less: the difference between the 
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best and the worst wheat land ever becomes larger and larger and 
economic rent continually grows. This is the condition of a statical 
society using its increased efficiency to demand an increased quantity 
of the same kind of consumables. Now take the case of a similar 
society which becomes ‘ dynamic,’ 7.e. demanding increased variety of 
consumption instead of increased quantity of the same consumption. 
Instead of demanding an increased consumption of wheat this society 
develops a variety of new wants, new forms of grain and vegetables, 
new uses of land for recreative and other purposes. The various pieces 
of land are now no longer compared with reference to a single quality, 
capacity of growing wheat, but with reference to a dozen capacities, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the amount of difference in the 
productive forms of the various lands will no longer be so large. The 
land at the wheat-margin will probably find another more productive 
use, and so will other pieces of inferior wheat-land. The productivity 
of the different pieces of land will show less difference when there 
exist a dozen optional uses than where there exists only one. The 
result will be twofold. The land will yield a larger product per acre 
than where it was confined to a single use; a shrinkage in the differ- 
ence of productivity between the worst and the best land will mean a 
diminution of the proportion which goes as economic rent. If it be 
admitted, as seems reasonable, that labour and capital may be graded 
in respect to the productivity of their employment, similarly with land, 
it will follow that, where a society employs its increased industrial 
etticiency in a demand for an increased variety of consumption rather 
than for an increased quantity of the same consumption, a Law of 
Increasing Returns is set in operation to modify or to counteract the 
Law of Diminishing Returns. Dr. Patten seems to clearly show that 
increasing variety in consumption does yield a force to counteract the 
diminishing return which proceeds from what is called the ‘ niggard- 
liness of Nature’ but which is strictly dependent on the absolute limita- 
tion of each form of available matter in the universe. But though to 
make his argument more striking I assume above that variety of use in 
land would more than counterbalance the law of diminishing return, we 
are strictly justified only in regarding it asa qualifying tendency which 
inay or may not in any particular application outweigh the separate 
tendency towards diminishing return. It would however be worth 
considering whether in a progressive community, whose variety of new 
consumption took more and more the shape of intellectual, artistic, 
and moral commodities which are free from the strict limits of matter, 
we might not have a condition in which, by an increasing transfer 
of human effort to intellectual, artistic, and moral production, the force 
of increasing return due to qualitative differentiation might not over- 
balance the law which governs quantitative increase of material 
production. 

Dr. Patten, in laying stress on the importance of a comparison 
hetween quantitative and qualitative consumption, seems to touch 
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in a most suggestive way the science of economics where it merges into 
ethics on the one hand and esthetics on the other. Where a society 
is evolved in which a larger and larger proportion of the ‘ wealth’ 
(i.e. the life) consists in artistic and intellectual goods, may we not 
escape the niggardliness of Nature, always assuming that our prefer- 
ence of quality to quantity of life is applied to the production of 
‘consumers ’ as well as of consumables ? 

Dr. Patten supports his contention by maintaining that the ‘new 
wants’ of a dynamic society have ‘greater intensity’ than the old 
wants. This position, if it can be maintained, considerably reinforces 
the other, for it gives a double advantage to the increased variety of 
consumption of a dynamic society, the advantage of an increased 
productivity of the units of the factors in production, and the further ad- 
vantage that each increased product has an increased subjective value. 
The proposition however that man proceeds in a progressive industrial 
society from the satisfaction of less intense to the satisfaction of more 
intense wants is not established by Dr. Patten’s arguments. The fact 
that we take more conscious interest in our newest wants and their 
satisfaction does not justify us in classing them as more intense. Dr. 


Patten tries to get rid of the ‘ necessaries’ of life by classing them as 
‘absolute utilities,’ the subjective importance of which only belongs to 
primitive societies (pp. 40, 41). But though in an advanced society 
these necessaries may engage a less and less amount of attention and 


conscious interest, Dr. Patten’s endeavour to depose them from their 
position of greatest intensity is a step in subjectivity which I cannot 
consent to take with him. The man who said ‘Give me the luxuries 
of life and I will do without the necessaries’-was not speaking 
seriously. The true economic measure of utility to the individual 
must surely be the total injury to conscious life he would sustain by 
deprivation of the several kinds of consumables. If Dr. Patten insists 
that his positive measure of conscious enjoyment is the fairer test, it 
would be open I think to the psychologist and the physiologist to show 
that the uses of these lower ‘necessaries’ entered in as cause and 
sustenance to the enjoyment of the higher and more varied consump- 
tion. 

Some of the most interesting and valuable chapters of Dr. Patten’s 
books refer to his theory of taxation, in which he shows, conclusively 
to my mind, that taxation falls in no case on the cost of production 
but always on the surplus value, a contention which finds further 
statement in his ‘Theory of Rational Taxation.’ ‘The Theory of 
Dynamic Economies’ is indeed full of points of view which are new to 
most English readers, and deserves the close attention of those 
students who agree in thinking that the science of deductive economics 


is yet in its infancy. 
JOHN A. Horson 
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Der Grossbetrieb ein wirtschaftlicher und socialer Fortschritt. 
Eine Studie auf dem Gebiete der Baumwollindustrie von Dr. 
Gehart von Schulze-Giivernitz. Leipzig: 1892. pp. 281. 


For some time past, German economists interested in the social 
questions of the day, have been directing close attention to industrial 
developments in England. Dr. Schulze-Giivernitz, the author of an 
important work on the relations of employers and employed, has in this 
treatise given his countrymen an interesting and minute account 
of the Cotton Industry of Lancashire. A concise sketch of the 
history of the Cotton Trade, and of the various causes that affected its 
establishment and growth in the great northern county, leads the way 
to a description of the methods of manufacture, and of the course of 
dealing in the different markets ; the methods of buying and selling 
the raw cotton, the yarn, and the cloth are all specifically dealt with. 
Not the least interesting part of the volume is the comparison he in- 
stitutes between the Cotton Industry in England and in Germany. 
He points out the many difficulties the German producer labours under, 
compared with his English competitor. In Germany the factories are 
not concentrated in one area, but are found here and there over the 
country, though the industry flourishes mainly in certain districts. 
The manufacturer is unable to buy the raw material as he requires it, 
since he has no Liverpool to which he can resort once a week to lay 
in supplies—he has to buy in large quantities, and thereby run great 
risk. He also suffers from the want of neighbouring works for the 
manufacture of specialised machinery, with the result that his repairs 
and additions cost him much more than they would otherwise do. 
Probably the only advantage he possesses is the low rate of wages; 
but it is doubtful whether the higher paid labour of England is not 
more economical in the long run. 

Dr. Schulze-Giivernitz discusses at some length the economic effects 
of production on a large scale (as illustrated by the Cotton trade) on 
the distribution of the produce, and he apparently inclines to the 
opinion that it tends to favour the consumer rather than the capitalist 
or the worker. There is no doubt that the fortunes that used to be made 
in the trade are now things of the past, and the formation of companies 
has tended to bring down the rate of interest, but the worker has 
greatly benefited by the improved machinery and increased speeds, 
with the result that though the rate of wages may have fallen the 
weekly wage has tended to rise. 

Dr. Schulze-Giivernitz does not discuss the effects of the fall in the 
price of silver on the trade, though he draws attention to the develop- 
ment of the industry in India; nor does he forecast the issue of the 
present depression, of which so many complain. But all those who 
desire to possess a comprehensive survey of the trade, and a 
thoughtful contribution to its economic development, ought to possess 
this work. J. KH. C. Munro 
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Enquéte sur les Habitations Ouvriéres en 1890. Rapport. . 
par Ch. Lagasse et Ch. de Quéker . . . Bruxelles. 1891. 


THIs inquiry was instituted by the Comité de Patronage des Habi- 
tations Ouvriéres de Bruxelles and conducted through the agency of 
more than a hundred police officers who were charged by the Burgo- 
master of Brussels to reply each for his own district to 26 searching 
questions prepared by the Committee. The statistics are given in 
much detail and offer many points of interest when compared with 
those presented by Dr. Ogle to the Vienna congress of the International 
Institute of Statistics. Summarised, they show that according to the 
census of 31 December, 1890, there were 168,145 residents or 49,619 
families in Brussels, 19,284 being workmen’s families. Of 19,594 
houses, 4,601 were workmen’s homes. 491 workmen’s families occupy 
a whole house ; 1,371 three rooms or more ; 8,058 two rooms ; 6,978 one 
room, in addition to 2,186 who live in a garret and 200 in a cellar. 
17,626 are reported as having clean rooms and only 1,658 as dirty. 
9 workmen’s lodgings cannot be ventilated, and 19 have no natural 
light. 195 workmen’s houses have gardens whose mean superficies is 
just above 27 square metres. 823 have no yard or garden. 454 serve as 
rag and bone depéts. 326 (which are ‘named ’) have staireases which 
are worn out, dirty, dark, and dangerous. There are 3,436 shops for 
the sale of drink. 8,822 workmen’s families receive no help from 
public charities. The average monthly rent of a workman’s lodging is 
given as 11.68 frances, his average daily wage at 3.14 frances. In 
addition to this source of income, a few families (numbers not stated) 
have an average daily revenue of 0.84 frances. Other information is 
given as to unmarried workmen and workwomen living alone, work- 
men married but living away from home, thrift societies, sanitation, 
overcrowding, paving, «ce. 

Henry Hiaes 


The Impossibility of Social Democracy. By Dr. A ScHAFFLE. 
Authorised English edition with a preface by BERNARD 
BosanqguETt, M.A. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


THIS appears to be, on the whole, an excellent translation as far as 
one can judge who writes far from his books without an opportunity 
of comparing it with the original. The translator, Mr. Morant, has, 
at any rate, been able to render it into vigorous and flowing English. 
The original work has now been six years out, but it has been consider- 
ably reconstructed in the fourth edition, which appeared last year and 
from which the present translation is made. The author was induced to 
undertake thisreconstruction from perceiving how the German Socialists 
had, under the influence of the sufferings they endured from the excep- 
tional law of 1878-1890, grown at once,as he believed, more communistic 
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in their principles, and more moderate and practical in their political 
methods. He underrates the importance of the latter part of the change, 
which exhibits the Socialist leaders to us condemned by the practical 
necessities of their position, while ever willing the bad, still ever to 
work the good, and to promote the improvement of the existing order 
of things which their theoretical principles move them to destroy. 
But, on the other hand, he seems to exaggerate the importance of the 
declarations from which he infers the advance of the party from the 
economic Socialism of Marx to the old Communism of an equal distribu- 
tion of goods according to individual need. He builds this conclusion, 
partly on some recent writings which he neither quotes nor names, but 
mainly on the continuance in the party programme since 1875 of 
the expression of ‘the equal right of all to the satisfaction of their 
reasonable needs.’ But this is, surely, more properly to be interpreted 
as limiting than, with Schiiftle, as contradicting and superseding the 
more specific Socialist principle of the right of the labourer to the full 
product of his labour. Dr. Schiifile, however, not only thinks that the 
party has gone over theoretically to pure Communism, but that its danger 
to society is immensely increased by the change, because, in his opinion, 
Communism is a more active solvent than other forms of Socialism 
and that its Yperation is not confined to the industrial sphere. He 
looks on Socialism as a universal philosophy which means atheism in 
religion and free love in family life as essentially as it means democratic 
collectivism in industry ; and, under the influence of this view, he 
devotes much more space in the present work to the many adyen- 
titious aspects of Socialism than to that examination of its more 
essential claims which we are led to expect from the title. Atheism 
and free love may be popular opinions among Socialists, for persons who 
are in fundamental revolt on one subject are naturally apt to be in 
fundamental revolt on another, but they belong, not to the Socialism of 
the Socialists, but to their militant position. If Socialism militant ever 
passed into Socialism triumphant and the economic system of Socialism 
became the existing régime, there is no reason to think that there would 
be any more atheists in the world than there are now. It is a pity that 
Dr. Schiiffle, instead of dwelling so much on these matters, did not prefer 
to amplify his examination of the difficulties which, as he shows, make 
it impossible for social democracy to realise its industrial and social 
promises. His treatment of them bears all through the stamp of high 
ability and grasp, and would be rendered even more valuable than it is by 
invoking more support and illustration from practical experience. The 
latter and greater half of Dr. Schiftle’s work is taken up with an 
exposition of his own ideas of social policy, which are much more 
important for the guidance of the German people than for us, because 
they are virtually nothing but a recommendation of the general line of 
progressive social reform which we have been treading more and more 
firmly all this century—a policy which makes no scruple about giving 
the State a concurrent rdle in the promotion of the further ameliora- 
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tion of the people wherever, and as far as, State agency is more likely 
to be conducive to the end in view and otherwise advantageous than 
individual or private agency. “England has been long solving social 
problems, as they arise, on this principle, without any consciousness of 
acting on a general principle at all; but Dr. Schiffle promulgates the 
principle as a conscious and deliberate theory, under the unfortunate 
and ambiguous name of Positivism, and tries, not very successfully, to 
discriminate it from other theories of social politics as alone recognising 
the distinction, whatever it may be worth, involved in the metaphor 
that calls society an organism. Under this head of Positivism Dr. 
Schiflle discusses a number of practical subjects of present-day 
interest — co-operation, profit-sharing, trade unions, sliding scales, 
popular and agricultural credit, savings banks, labour insurance, the 
unemployed, the eight hour day, &c., and his ideas will be found always 
well worth reflecting over. 


JoHN Rak 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times. 
By the Rev. Prof. CunNINGHAM, D.D. (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1892.) 


TuHE publication of Dr. Cunningham’s second volume was awaited 
with great interest, for it was known that he would attempt to deal 
more or less exhaustively with the economic history of the last three 
hundred years, and every one expected a work of considerable interest. 
‘There is,’ he remarks (Preface), ‘no lack of excellent books on dif- 
ferent parts of the subject, like those of Chalmers, Tooke, MacCulloch, 
Roscher, Thorold Rogers, and Toynbee; but I know of none that 
treats it as a whole, or that carefully combines the study of economic 
aims and opinions with an examination of the events of our com- 
mercial history.’ ‘The present volume... . aims not merely at 
stating what has occurred, but at exhibiting how it has come about. 
We wish to reach not a mere description but an explanation’ (p. 3). 
It goes without saying that Dr. Cunningham has produced an inter- 
esting volume, containing much new material. This, indeed, is a task 
which we should expect an author of such well-known ability to 
achieve with more or less success, for the hitherto unpublished and 
unused material for English economic history would suffice for many 
books of the size of Dr. Cunningham’s. The worth of the book 
depends upon the method of investigation which has been adopted, 
the principle which has been followed in the selection of material, and 
the soundness of the author’s judgments. These tests must be applied 
if we wish to form a just estimate of the book. 

Dr. Cunningham states in his Introduction the course he has 
pursued. His object is to explain the growth of English industry and 
commerce; so, he tells us, he concentrates his attention on the 
economic changes which have taken place, especially the beginnings of 
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such changes as, by their cumulative effects, attract the greatest atten- 
tion. ‘Conditions which remained unaltered and the periods which 
were practically stationary may be happy and peaceful, but they have 
no history . In the present voluine attention will be constantly 
turned to change, to disturbing forces, and to the description of what 
was new at any time. In so far as what was once new becaine 
habitual and regular and normal, it may be surely left out of sight, 
until it is necessary to describe the operation of some new factor which 
introduced disturbance and effected a change’ (p. 8). Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s objections to the use in economies of such words as * normal,’ 
‘equilibrium,’ are known to be so strong that one is rather astonished 
to find them in the introduction to an important historical work, and 
one would like to know the precise meaning he attaches to them. 
It may be said at once that, as a method of scientific investigation otf 
the countless problems of economic and social history, the course which 
Dr. Cunningham has proposed to adopt is worthless. It would lead to 
nothing more than a chronicle of events with perhaps a summary of 
contemporary arguments for and against any proposed change. This 
would be interesting, just as Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce are 
interesting, but would explain nothing which we wish to understand. 
Dr. Cunningham has not consistently followed the method he suggests. 
Hence his book is far more useful than his introduction would lead us 
to expect. 

With a list of authorities which fills thirty-four pages, it seems 
absurd to criticise Dr. Cunningham’s choice of material or to crave tor 
more evidence. He tells us that he has taken ‘ Parhamentary pro- 
ceedings in regard to industry and commerce as the basis for the whole 
fabric, though many sorts of incidental evidence have been drawn on ; 
the proceedings of Parliament have also been carefully sifted, as there 
may be little interest in tentative and experimental legislation, and 
still less in projects which died at their very birth’ (p. 9). But it may 
well. be contended that ‘tentative and experimental legislation ’ 
and ‘ projects which died at their very birth’ frequently throw more 
light on the actual course of economic development than the matured 
statutes Dr. Cunningham so largely quotes. Dr. Cunningham means by 
‘Proceedings of Parliament,’ the Statute Book, supplemented with 
occasional reference to Journals and Proceedings and Parliamentary 
History. It is extremely useful to have an account of some four 
hundred statutes on economic affairs, and one cannot but admire Dr. 
Cunningham's faith in preambles. The statutes form the backbone 
of his work. State Papers, the Reports of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, county histories and records, and other obvious stores of 
valuable material have scarcely been utilised at all. Thurloe’s Stute 
Papers, for example, useful as they are to the economic historian of 
the 17th century, have been almost entirely neglected, and of the few 
references given some are inaccurate. Though the sections relating to 
Irish industries are generally very full, and Strafford’s policy is 
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specially dealt with, it is disappointing to find that his letters, not to 
speak of the many other authorities for his life, have been of so little 
use. I cannot but think that Dr. Cunningham’s principle of selection 
has sometimes led him to the neglect of very important evidence 
which is indispensable in forming a judgment on the operation of the 
statutes to which he refers. 

Dr. Cunningham’s views on the mercantile system may be summed 
up in his own words. ‘The rationale of the whole was the deliberate 
pursuit of national power; the means of attaining this end had been 
made the subject of repeated experiment, and now they were organised 
by statute ’ (p. 16). He speaks indeed in the introduction of national 
characteristics, political institutions, climate, mineral resources, moral 
forces, and other ‘secret springs of our industrial supremacy.’ For 
the most part the secrets are well kept to the end of the book. Ow 
forefathers pursued national power; and they caught it; so their 
regulations were wise in their day. Pursuit of national power in the 
seventeenth century seems to have performed the same functions as 
‘desire of wealth’ in the nineteenth. Dr. Cunningham seems to find in 
it an ultimate principle, beyond which further analysis is thrown away, 
and one might almost imagine him saying: ‘The mercantile system is 
concerned with man solely as a being who pursues national power, and 
who is capable of judging of the comparative efficacy of means to that 
end. It makes entire abstraction of every other human passion or 
motive, except those which may be regarded as perpetually antagonising 
principles to the pursuit of national power—viz. neglect of shipping 
and aversion toa fish diet. The mercantile system considers mankind 
as occupied solely in pursuing and acquiring national power.’ 

Dr. Cunningham raises our expectations very high by his eulogy 
of Elizabethan legislation. ‘The Elizabethan age was a time of rapid 
industrial and commercial development, it was also an era of systematic 
and effective legislation ; at first sight it might appear that these two 
things are hardly compatible, and that legislative enactments, if they 
are to be executed and to mould society, imply stability and fixity 
rather than rapid changes and growth. But the striking success of 
the Elizabethan laws is due to this very thing,—that they instituted 
a system of regulation which was so far flexible that there was scope 
for constant modification and change’ (p. 15). If space permitted, it 
would be worth while examining in detail Dr. Cunningham’s account 
of the actual operation of the Elizabethan code, but I must content 
myself with one remarkable Act,—the Statute of Apprenticeship. 
‘The system now introduced though applicable everywhere was 
wonderfully flexible. This flexibility served to maintain it as an 
effective system of industrial regulation till the time when the intro- 
duction of machinery so revolutionised the conditions of production 
that the old scheme was no longer applicable ’ (p. 42). If any meaning 
is to be attached to this sentence, we are justified in expecting con- 
clusive evidence of the success of this measure. Yet Dr. Cunningham 
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has himself shown that even the apprenticeship clauses were not very 
effectively carried out, and we are told that ‘there is no very good 
evidence’ that the wages clauses ‘ were ever strenuously enforced or 
that [they] made any very considerable differences in wages one way 
or another’ (p. 43). We are scarcely in a position to state that a 
measure is ‘an effective system of industrial regulation’ when ‘we 
can at best only discuss its tendency rather than its results’ (7).). 
In deciding how far the statute was or was not enforced Dr. Cunning- 
ham does not seem to me to make the best use of the available 
evidence, while his discussion of the economic effects of the Act is 
meagre. He quotes James’ amending Act (1 Jac. I. ¢. 6) to prove 
that the Act ‘had practically remained a dead letter’ (p. 43). On 
the same authority he says that ‘the wages clauses had been inopera- 
tive during the reign of Elizabeth’ (p. 200). Again, in the Heonomic 
Journal (11. vii. 500), ‘we know from the Statute Book that the assess- 
ment of wages by the justices remained a dead letter during the reign 
of Elizabeth.’ Yet no less than eight Elizabethan assessments under 
this Act have been preserved, relating to Rutland, Colchester, Chester, 
York, Devon, and Lancaster, while there is evidence of two more 
relating to Middlesex. Six of these assessments were printed when 
Dr. Cunningham wrote his book. While there is this direct evidence 
that the wages clauses were not altogether inoperative during the 
reign of Elizabeth, James’ statute will not bear the interpretation 
which Dr. Cunningham puts upon it. In faet the language of the 
statute points the other way. The Act had not been ‘duly put in 
execution according to the meaning thereof. That is, (1) ‘ wages had 
not been rated and proportioned according to the plenty, scarcity, 
necessity, and respect of the time;’ (2) there had been ‘ ambiguity 
and question made’ whether it was meant to apply (a) ‘ to all manner 
artificers other than such as by some statute, &c., had been regulated * 
(ef. 5 Eliz. ¢. 4), or (b) to ‘such as did work husbandry.’ To clear 
up this difficulty, James’ statute enacts that ‘forasmuch as the said 
law hath been found beneficial to the commonwealth’ it shail be 
extended to all workmen and workwomen whatever. Clause IV. states 
that in divers shires the justices had not usually kept their general 
sessions in one place of the shire together, but the general sessions 
had been kept ‘in several places for several divisions’ and for this 
reason assessments could not be made. The Act proceeds to deal 
with this difficulty of administration, and, further, authorises the 
sheriff, mayor, or other chief officer to proclaim the rates of wages 
instead of insisting on the course directed in the Act of Elizabeth. 
Finally, Clause VII. points to an abuse of the statute in their own 
interests by the clothiers by enacting that henceforth they shall not 
take part in assessing the wages of weavers, spinners, «ce. 

Apart from the direct evidence this statute supplies, it can be seen 
that the practical difficulties it was meant to remove were such as 
would naturally arise in the administration of Flizabeth’s Act, and the 
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fact that they were felt points to a more or less systematic attempt to 
carry into effect the wages clauses. Dr. Cunningham quotes a long and 
interesting passage from Henry Best’s Rural Economy in Yorkshire in 
1641, from which, he says, ‘ it appears that the clauses about leaving 
service were strictly attended to, but the wages seem to have been a 
mere matter of agreement, though the statute is just alluded to’ (p- 
199). The allusion is to the effect that ‘if the master will not sette 
him [the servant] att liberty, then the cheife constable is to lette them 
knowe what wages the statute will allowe, and to sette downe a reason- 
able and indifferent wage betwixt them.’ The inference seems to be 
that in this district reference was to some extent made to the statute 
rate as a standard in the settlement of wages. This we should expect 
if the justices allowed a long interval to elapse between two assess- 
ments, and such a practice during a period of rising prices would be 
most detrimental to the interests of the labourers. It is difficult to 
understand what precisely are Dr. Cunningham’s views about this 
famous statute. On one page it is ‘an effective system of industrial 
regulation.’ Professor Rogers, who held that opinion very decidedly, 
referred the low wages of the 17th century to its operation. But Dr. 
Cunningham regards this as an instance of the ‘ perversion of economic 
history’; so, instead of supporting his own decisive statement, he 
proceeds to prove that the most important clauses of the Act were in- 
operative. In this process he misinterprets a well-known statute, and, 
forced to account for the low wages, abandons history and falls back on 
the position of the deductive economist. Some pages later, the evils in 
the incorporated trades and the hostility of the 18th century artisans 
to the repeal of the statute show to Dr. Cunningham that the wages 
clauses werefavourable to the workers. But this argument has no force, 
unless wages were actually regulated in accordance with the statute. 
To take one more point in Dr. Cunningham’s work, his unqualified 
praise of the Corn Law of 1689 invites some examination. It was ‘a 
masterly stroke of policy, since it appears to have occasioned the great 
advance in agricultural improvement which took place while it was 
maintained ’ (p. 372). Again: ‘ In the 18th century this measure was 
proving itself the corner stone of English prosperity. In the 19th 
century the Corn Laws have been looked on, and had become, a restric- 
tion to our food supply ; in the 18th century they were the security for 
its abundance ’ (7b.). This language is, to say the least, extravagant. 
Has the Vicar of Bray reappeared as an economic historian? Dr. 
Cunningham is fully aware of the importance of the Corn Law he so 
generously praises. . He describes it as a ‘ remarkable policy,’ ‘ exclu- 
sively English.’ We may therefore be quite sure that, before he 
formed this favourable opinion of the measure, he examined the 
available evidence with great care. But the subject surely demands 
fuller discussion than he has given it, and in such an important 
historical work we naturally look for the grounds of his opinion. 
He merely reproduces the usual arguments of the advocates of 
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the measure. ‘First, the landed interest was so far relieved 
from loss by low prices, in the case of a plentiful harvest, that 
there was a distinct encouragement to invest capital in the land; 
and secondly, by encouraging such extensive production of corn 
there was some security that the food supply of the people would 
not be deficient.’ ‘The English took a line which promoted the 
development of agriculture ; they thereby were able to supply a com- 
modity for occasional export, and thus to employ their shipping, and 
also to provide food at a moderate rate, and thus to encourage indus- 
try. Such were the ‘conclusive arguments’ which ‘completely 
confirmed’ ‘the wisdom of the law.’ It is strange that Davenant, 
when discussing in 1699 the product of the land, did not even allude to 
the bounty, and contended that it was ‘ more to the interest of England 
to employ its land in breeding and feeding cattle than to produce corn. 
After more than sixty years’ experience of the bounty, it was urged 
with some force that the improvement in tillage had arisen ‘not from 
the bounty, but from improvements in trade, from the nature 


e 


of farming.’ It was maintained that the bounty was of no 
advantage to farmer or landowner, and that, so far from 
realising the objects of the mereantilists, it neither added to the 
naval strength of the country nor encouraged industry, but that it 
checked the progress of manufactures, stopped the improvement of land, 
and destroyed by degrees the employment of shipping. These con- 


temporary objections to the bounty should certainly have been examined 


and refuted, before Dr. Cunningham committed himself to the opinion 
that it was ‘the corner stone of English prosperity.’ Later writers 
who have adversely criticised this policy, and who were perfectly well 
aware of the mercantilist arguments used in its favéur, have denied that it 
had the effect which Dr. Cunningham attributes toit. Adam Smith was 
sometimes grossly unfair to the mercantilists, and some of his theoretical 
objections to bounties scarcely strengthened his case, but his practical 
and historical arguments against the bounty of 1689 have not been 
refuted. Dr. Cunningham does not consider them. I am not sure 
that he would attach much weight to the opinion of the late Prof. 
Rogers, but surely he should have taken the trouble to allude to him 
in a footnote. Tooke, who carefully considered the effect of the bounty 
on prices between 1715 and 1765, dissented from Dr. Cunningham's 
view that it led to an extension of cultivation. Even Malthus was 
forced to much the same conclusion. In the face of such testimony we 
cannot accept Dr. Cunningham’s opinion, unsupported as it is by direct 
evidence of any value. 

I am therefore bound to say that Dr. Cunningham has not fulfilled 
the object with which he set out. Some chapters and sections, such 
as the sketch of economic doctrine in the reign of Elizabeth, are 
extremely valuable. A thorough and comprehensive sketch of English 
economical development would be of immense value to all interested in 
the subject. But it may be safely said that the time is not ripe for 
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such a work. The material for it exists and there are few important 
historical problems of the period Dr. Cunningham deals with which 
could not be settled with approximate accuracy. Until the evidence 
has been sifted with some approach to thoroughness and important 
points dealt with in detail, it will be impossible to write such a book as 
Dr. Cunningham has attempted. At present it is best to admit that 
the majority of the problems of economic history remain unsolved, 
and to set about solving them. On particular points no one has shown 
the way better than Dr. Cunningham. 

W. A. S. Hewixs 


The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. By W. 
RiwwGEeway. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


WE have been many times reminded, in reading Prof. Ridgeway on 
Metallic Currency, of another striking book by a Cambridge man, the 
Golden Bough of Mr. Frazer. Both books are studies in the compara- 
tive method ; both contain very original theories; and both leave the 
reader at the end much more convinced of the soundness of the 
author’s main idea than he expected to be while the argumentation 
was yet in progress. In neither book does one see quite what the 
author is coming to: one thinks now and again that here surely he 
has lost the thread and is indulging in an interesting but irrelevant 
disquisition ; and then one finds that the irrelevancy was only appar- 
ent, and that the disquisition is a necessary part of a strong chain of 
evidence. 

Mr. Ridgeway has been long dissatisfied with the points of 
view from which the origin of Metallic Currency and of Weight 
Standards has been studied. The method, when inductive, has 
been too narrow. The numismatists have confined themselves to the 
materials afforded them by the earliest moneys of Lydia, Greece, and 
Asia; and the metrologists have almost limited their range of observa- 
tion to the systems of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. The 
quasi-deductive views which derive all weight standards from the 
scientific investigations of Chaldwans or Egyptians have found them- 
selves in collision with evidence as to the systems of more really 
primitive peoples ; and Mr. Ridgeway rightly saw that the facts which 
shattered premature theories might also be used to build up a theory, 
sounder in itself, and on a wider basis. In short, the comparative 
method, which has yielded such excellent results in other fields of 
enquiry, ought to be applied here; and Mr. Ridgeway has applied it 
with great success. He has little confidence in etymologies, or in any 
basis afforded by Linguistic Paleology : but actual usage, whether exist- 
ing at the present day or reported from of old by credible witnesses, 

is less likely to be misunderstood. There is really so much of this 
kind of evidence, when we once begin to look for it, that its different 
classes serve almost of themselves to check each other and to eliminate 
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erroneous hypotheses. We shall endeavour to give an outline of Mr. 
Ridgeway’s argument. 

We find, he says, in the Homeric poems a two-fold system of 
currency, the gold Talanton and the cow or ox. But in whatever other 
place or time we can find facts to go on, the metallic unit is seen to be 
adapted to the chief unit of barter, whether that be ox or reindeer, 
beaverskin or squirrel, as soon as people have learned the use of metal ; 
and the Homeric age was no exception to this rule. The ox or cow 
alone is employed in Homer to express values, and the Talanton was 
‘the equivalent of the cow, the metallic unit being clearly the later in 
origin and being based on or equated to’ the cow, the older unit of 
barter. Through a sacerdotal tradition of Delos we are enabled to fix 
the value of Homer’s gold talent at 135-130 grains Troy. But with 
this coincides very closely the Euboic standard of historical Greece 
(135 grains Troy). The Euboic was the sole unit for gold all over 
Greece at all times, and for silver it was used by the great commercial 
towns of Eubcea, by Korinth, and by Athens after Solon. (Of the 
ginetan a different account must be given.) The Greeks of historical 
times, therefore, used universally the same standard for gold which 
Homer shows they had employed before the introduction from Asia of 
the art of coinitg. And the proof of this is not merely a reference to 
Homer. The rings and spirals of gold and silver found at Mycene, far 
older than coined money, were not improbably made on a standard of 
135 grains. Homer's Talanton is also the same in weight as the light 
gold shekel of Asia Minor, which appears as coin in the Creesan Stater 
and the Persian Daric. 

That the cow (or ox) was the unit of value to early peoples about 
the Mediterranean acquires a greater certainty than inferences from 
Homer can give it when we compare the usage of other tribes than 
the Greeks, and modern as well as ancient. From old China, old 
India, old Persia, Mr. Ridgeway adduces confirmatory facts. The 
Ossetes of the Caucasus (like the Zulus) ‘at the present moment employ 
the cow as their unit of value,’ and no doubt the same practice 
obtained formerly over all Hither Asia, with which region the Greeks of 
the Homeric poems were in full contact. In ancient Italy and in Sicily 
too it appears that the cow was the regular unit of value. Down to 
451 n.c. all fines at Rome were paid in cows and sheep, and at Syracuse 
in the fourth century the cow was the unit of assessment for taxes. 
Something like this appears to have been true of the Germans and the 
Gauls, and the ancicnt laws of Wales and of Ireland suggest that the 
cow was the chief unit for the other Kelts. Nor is it easy to imagine a 
more convenient unit for peoples all of which at one time or other had 
their wealth in the form of flocks and herds. But men must have 
been well acquainted with cattle long before they gathered grains of 
gold from the brook, and the value of gold units was therefore equated 
to the older unit of the beasts. Gold came into use late; later as an 
ornament than bracelets of shells, and later still as an instrument of 
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exchange. The knowledge and working of gold, however, preceded 
that of silver or of copper, let alone that of iron. The Scythians 
whom Herodotus knew (4. 71) had golden cups, but no silver and copper 
(or bronze). In Britain the working of silver seems to have developed 
later than that of gold; and the Britons, who in Cesar’s time already 
had gold coins, had to import bronze,—-that is, they had not yet dis- 
covered how to work the copper which their country supplied. An 
interesting survey of the bullion-regions of the ancient world then, 
much wider than what we can here retrace, justifies Mr. Ridgeway in 
inaintaining the very high antiquity of the use of gold in the whole 
area of Europe and North Africa, the very area over which the ox was 
known and used as a standard of value. 

For gold, then, the art of weighing was first employed. The copper 
(or bronze) and the iron in Homer and among non-classical early peoples 
are found to be, not weighed, but appraised by measurement. Onl) 
much later than the weighing of gold do we see the inferior metals 
estimated by weight. Even the wine-mixer of silver in the Iliad (23. 
741) has its size and value expressed only by its content—‘ it held six 
measures ’—not by its weight as metal. (The only non-metallic thing 
weighed in the early stages of society is wool. The Greek vase from 
Kyrene which Mr. Ridgeway brings forward at p. 326 as an illustration 
of the silphion-trade is, we believe, more often understood to represent 
the weighing of wool than the weighing of silphion.) With the weigh- 
ing of gold would naturally come in the recognition of units in gold 
smaller than that which answered to the value of an ox or a cow. 
Other units of exchange have been known, of course, from a remote 
period and have taken the most curious shapes. Fish-hooks and hoes, 
rings and axes, skins and blankets, have been freely exchanged or are 
even still exchanged in one region or another; but, when such objects 
were of less than the value of a cow, they would be exchangeable also 
for less than a cow’s worth of gold (or of other metals later). But 
in any case it would be important to measure the precious metal 
accurately. For this purpose Mr. Ridgeway reminds us that nature 
supplied convenient weights in the seeds of common plants. (He has 
not, however, anything to say about the great difference in weight 
between new seeds and old or dry ones.) 

But in spite of the existence of smaller values, needing to be 
estimated in gold or silver, gold, which was the first of all commodities 
to be weighed, was weighed universally by the same standard, and 
‘this standard unit in all cases where we can find records was regard- 
ed as the equivalent of the ox or the cow.’ This is proved by a 
curious enumeration of standards from Egypt and Mykene, from 
Homeric and Jewish usage, from Macedon, Persia, and elsewhere (p. 
133), which only vary from 127 to 135 grains: and pp. 153-4 give us 
the actual old values of an ox from many parts of the world, varying 
only from 120 to 140 grains of gold. But this coincidence in the value 
of cattle everywhere (and consequently in the value of the gold 
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standard everywhere) is only what we should expect d priori. ‘The 
area occupied by the cattle-keeping races was continuous.’ There 
could hardly be a great difference in the value of the unit of barter 
where no impassable natural barrier intervened. There doubtless 
always was, as there still is, a considerable difference in the value of 
cattle on the two sides of the Irish Sea; but, Ireland apart, ‘ we may 
fairly assume the ox carried much the same value from Northern India 
to the Atlantic Ocean.’ Moreover, the price of cattle would be likely 
to remain stationary from another cause,—that all were kept under 
similar conditions of food and there was no attempt at the develop- 
ment of superior breeds. 

The latter part of Mr. Ridgeway’s book traces the growth and 
developments of the various weight-standards, all of which thus started 
from a common unit, and he works out his system very carefully among 
a maze of small facts. He naturally declines to begin with Hellas, 
with ‘such an array of separate coinages and of diverse standards,’ 
and starts with Egypt as presenting the most simple system, one less 
developed than that of Babylonia. But even in the simplicity of Egypt 
there are difficulties. If there were too many coinages in Hellas, there 
is no native coinage at all in Egypt. It was only after Alexander's con- 
quest that ‘ thaessentially Greek art of coining was introduced into 
Kgypt.’ So says Mr. Ridgeway at any rate, probably passing over as 
unimportant the coins struck in Egypt by the Persian satrap Aryandes 
(Hdt. 4. 166). He is no doubt right in saying that ‘we much depend 
for our knowledge of Egyptian standards upon the actual weighings of 
weigh-pieces and such information as can be gleaned from the ancient 
Egyptian documents.’ Here, however, there is some perplexing cross- 
evidence. Mr. Petrie’s specimens vary very much in weight. This 
variation Mr. Ridgeway has to explain away by the hypothesis of false 
weights. The specimens are probably not all what the Book of Deuter- 
onomy calls ‘ perfect and just weights.’ 

The many variations of standard in Greece are not all of them 
inanifolds or simple divisions of a common unit. Where such regularity 
does occur, there is of course little to explain, as in the case of the 
threefold of the ox-unit found in parts of Greece and in the Greek 
colonies of Sicily and South Italy. Mr. Ridgeway thinks the settlers 
took out this weight with them from their homes, and we can believe 
it, though we are somewhat astonished at his major premiss that ‘the 
conservatism of colonists is too well known to need illustration.’ But 
why a unit of three oxen exactly? It is suggested that ‘three cows 
were commonly reckoned as the value of a slave,’ and that the slave 
woman in the Iliad (23. 705) has her value expressly mentioned at four 
cows to show that Achilles, the donor of her, was in a generous 
mood. But the great complexity of standard and coinage which was 
normal in Greece was due, Mr. Ridgeway thinks, to the fact that 
‘from first to last the Greek communities were engaged in an endless 
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quest after bimetallism.’ It is hardly possible that mere degradation 
of weight should account for all the phenomena. 

With regard to the types borne by Greek coins, Mr. Ridgeway goes 
back to the view of Colonel Leake that they generally related ‘to the 
local mythology and fortunes of the place, with symbols referring to the 
principal pro.luctions or to the protecting numina,’ and holds that modern 
scholars have gone too far in their efforts to give a religious signifi- 
cation to everything. There are undoubtedly many mythological and 
religious subjects which play a part in Greek coin-types; but ‘ certain 
coins, even in historical times, were regarded as the representations of 
the objects of barter of more primitive times.’ Not only is the tunny- 
fish stamped on the coins of Kyzikos (where the fishery went on), but a 
missing link is supplied by those bronze coins of Olbia, which are 
actually made in the shape of fishes and inscribed @Y. Mr. Ridge- 
way is within his right in comparing these with cowries of bronze from 
China, silver shells from Burmah, the silver fish-hooks of the Indian 
Ocean, the little hoes and knives of China, and the miniature axes from 
Africa. The axe on the coins of Tenedos perhaps represented an 
especial product of the island; it reminds us of the axes and half-axes 
given for prizes in Homer ; and it falls into line with the axe-currency 
of Africa and the hoes of ancient China. The bull or cow on the coins 
of Lydia is less likely to represent a deity than to indicate that the 
coinis the ox-unit. In later Greek times, ‘when the connection 
between ox and coin was only traditional, the ox was put on coins simply 
as symbolical of money ’ and developed into the beautiful types of Dyrra- 
chium, Eretria, and Thurii. 

As to smaller metallic units, ‘it is safest to assume from the names 
Nail (obol) and Handful (drachme) that the form in which copper or 
iron served as currency’ in Hellas ‘was that of rods of a certain 
length and thickness.’ The as too, Mr. Ridgeway adds, was primarily 
a bar of copper, one foot in length, divided into twelve parts called 
inches (wnci@). In weight and method of division it was the same as 
the Sicilian litra and the Greek obol. 

Mr. Ridgeway’s speculations, then, have led us a long way ; but we 
cannot help thinking that the weakest link in his argument, if it be 
viewed as a chain, is one of the earliest, his discovery from a tradition 
of Delos (pp. 4-7) that Homer’s gold talent = one ox = about 130 grains 
Troy. Julius Pollux and an anonymous Alexandrine writer on metro- 
logy are his authorities ; they are none too plain, and they have to be 
helped out by conjecture. But it is the induction which is the real 
strength of the present work. The collection of sure facts is so large 
and the facts themselves hang so well together that we cannot help 
accepting what they point to—at-least until we see whether an adver- 
sary can make an equally good collection on the other side. But we 
do not expect to find this done. Frankurn T. RIcHARDs 
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Memorandum written in view of the Monetary Conference of 
1892. By Professor SokTBEER. Gd6ttingen: August 5, 1892. 
Published by the Bi-metallic League, Manchester. 


Or the many writings which have been called forth by the present 
critical state of the monetary question, and the meeting of a Fourth 
International Conference at Brussels, none deserves more careful 
attention than the Memorandum issued by Dr. Soetbeer, shortly 
before his lamented death. In this paper the great monetary statist 
expresses his profound sense of the ‘ perfectly intolerable conditions ’ 
due to the monetary change since 1873; and urges the adoption, as 
the most practicable remedy, of a scheme originally offered to the 
Conference of 1881 by the Danish delegate, M. Moritz Levy. In sub- 
stance, this scheme proposes to ease the strain upon gold, and in- 
crease the demand for silver, by a general international agreement to 
disuse all minor gold coins and notes secured upon gold under the 
value say, of twenty francs; and to substitute for them major silver 
coins or notes secured upon silver, to be current ultimately at a ratio 
of twenty to one, or at such other ratio as may upon investigation 
appear best. The scheme bristles with minor difficulties, and requires 
a somewhat elaborate international agreement. It does not appear 
that it possesses any intrinsic advantage over bi-metallism, while it is 
by no means so simple in its action, and gives no guarantee either of a 
fixed par of exchange or of approximate stability in the standard. 
These objects, however, might possibly be secured by further develop- 
ments; and Dr. Soetbeer appears to think that any disadvantages in 
his scheme are fully counterbalanced by the fact that it does not in- 
volve the admission of the bi-metallic principle, which he throughout 
assumes to be beyond the bounds of probability so far as England is 
concerned. It will be noticed that the Memorandum was written 
before the publication of Sir David Barbour’s letter on August 19, 
the appointment of the Indian Currency Committee on October 25, 
and Mr. Balfour’s Manchester speech on October 27; each of which 
events has considerably modified the situation, and’ produced a marked 
effect upon English public opinion. 


sritish Industries and International Bi-metallism. Speech by 
the Right Hon. A. J. BaALrour, M.P., and other Addresses. 
October 27, 1892. Effingham Wilson. 


Mr. Batrour’s speech at Manchester on October 27, 1892, marks 
an epoch in the history of English monetary discussion. In it the late 
Leader of the House of Commons adopts in the most unequivocal 
language the proposal to return to the bi-metallic system as the best 
remedy for the difficulties of the present situation. The most inter- 
esting points in the speech to economic readers are (a) the dis- 
inissal as ‘an economic heresy’ of the objection to a fixed ratio ; 
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(>) the caustic treatment of those who deny the efficiency of the French 
free mintage; (c) the decided conclusion in favour of’ bi-metallism. 
‘The instrument of exchange which you actually have is a bad instru- 
ment, and I offer you for your acceptance an instrument which, if not 
perfect, is at all events practicable, and is incomparably better than 
any which you are likely to obtain by any other means of which I have 
any knowledge.’ Of the other speeches in the pamphlet delivered at 
the same meeting Mr. J. A. Beith’s is of special interest, as showing 
the way in which the present monetary situation affects the trade of 
Lancashire. 


The Currency of India: with a Letter on Bi-metallism. Fifth 
Edition. By Wini1am DovuGLas. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., 1892. 


Ricardo’s Exchange Remedy: a Proposal to Regulate the Indian 
Currency by making it expand and contract automatically at 
fixed sterling rates with the aid of the Silver Clause of the 
Bank Act. By A.M. L. Effingham Wilson, 1892. 


Boru these pamphlets advocate the adoption of the gold standard 
in India. 

Mr. Douglas opens with a brief sketch of Indian Currency legisla- 
tion. We may note, as bearing upon the present:situation, that silver was 
made sole legal tender in 1835, but that from 1841 to 1852 gold coin was 
received in payment of taxes. From 1835 to 1892 £151,000,000 of gold 
were imported net. After 1852 silver was again sole legal tender. Mr. 
Douglas proposes that the Indian mints shall be opened to the free 
coinage of gold, and the right of minting silver reserved to the Govern- 
ment. He meets the obvious objection that this would increase the 
searcity of gold by saying that such gold as would flow in by the 
exchange would be ‘just the same gold and no more that now goes to 
buy the silver of America.’ Such a statement as this requires no 
comment. Mr. Douglas, who tells Lord Hartington that his ‘ curreney 
ideas entirely belong to the orthodox school,’ maintains a rigid inde- 
pendence of monetary parties, occasionally also of monetary fact. He 
quarrels equally with the bi-metallists and with ‘the economic sciolists 
of the London press.’ The bi-metallists are of course wrong in their 
methods and principles. It is not legislation but commercial custom 
that influences the demand for the monetary metals. He repeats the 
often disproved statement that the predominance of gold in the English 
currency after 1750 was not due to legislation. By the universal con- 
sent of contemporary writers it was caused by the over-rating of the 
guinea, as compared with the rates abroad, and bitter complaints were 
made as to the consequent scarcity of silver. However, the bi-metal- 
lists are right when they assert that the present situation causes serious 
injury to Indian interests, and discourages investment there; so that 
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Mr. Douglas is absolutely opposed to Mr. T. Lloyd, who thinks he has 
shown ‘how utterly unfounded is the allegation that India has ma- 
terially suffered from the depreciation of silver.’ The real obstacle to 
sound eurrency policy in India Mr. Douglas finds in the influence of 
the ‘ London financial octopi.’ ‘The Home Government has been in 
the habit of passing on the Indian proposals to the consideration of 
Committees, consisting either of irresponsible theorisers or men under 
London monetary and Stock Exchange influences. The fixed idea of 
the latter is that the United Kingdom is really the only country that 
should have a gold standard, and that silver is good enough for the 
rest of the world.’ 

It is no secret that the author of the second pamphlet is Mr. A. M. 
Lindsay, the Deputy Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal. 
It is a highly scientific and weighty production, deserving the serious 
attention of economists. Starting from the proposition that silver will 
gradually be everywhere displaced by gold, as a standard, the author 
infers that ‘it is of vital importance to ascertain how a gold standard 
can be maintained on a satisfactory footing with the use of the minimum 
quantity of gold, and the maximum quantity of silver.’ This is 
something very different from the complete demonetisation of silver 
popular in Fleed Street. In the case of India this object might be 
secured, he thinks, by a modification of Ricardo’s famous Proposal for 
an Economical and Secure Currency. Rupees would take the place of 
the notes in Ricardo’s scheme; and they would be convertible into 
sterling (whether in large amounts only is not made quite clear ; it 
would be preferable). Free mintage of silver would of course be 
stopped. The Bank of England, acting as the agent for the Indian 
Government, would sell Council bills at an agreed price, and buy rupees 
at ld. below the Council bill rate. Thus the Indian currency would 
have a fixed issue price and a fixed convertible rate, and would have 
therefore a fixed value relatively to sterling. For details as to the 
measures necessary to introduce and complete the scheme, the reader 
must be referred to Mr. Lindsay’s pamphlet, where they are elaborated 
with a masterly hand. The author deserves great credit for the full 
and fair way in which he has stated and dealt with the many objections 
to his proposals. Some of them, however, seem serious. His scheme 
could hardly survive a continued unfavourable Indian exchange. Mr. 
Hermann Schmidt has ably commented upon this point in his letter to 
The Times of Aug. 30, 1892. Mr. Lindsay admits that, upon any 
single standard system, ‘ India is bound to suffer either in her silver or 
her gold exchange.’ Might not the disturbance of her trade with silver 
countries reverse her usual balance of trade? Again, it seems more 
than doubtful whether the Bank of England would undertake the 
agency and the risk involved in securing the convertibility of the 
rupee, even in consideration of the 1d. turn allowed upon the operation. 
It is understood that the construction which Mr. Lindsay places upon 
the silver clause in the Act of 1844 is not admitted by the Bank. 
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Further, as the new rupee currency would circulate at a value far 
above that of the metal contained in it, there would be a great in- 
ducement to the illicit coinage of rupees. It is only fair to say that 
this difficulty has not been found insuperable in the case of France. 
If the wider effect of Mr. Lindsay’s proposals is considered, it seems 
clear that, so far as they go, they would further depress the gold value 
of silver bullion, and further increase the appreciation of gold; still 
further, therefore disturbing the exchange with the other silver-using 
countries. Against this view it is claimed that the scheme, by steadying 
the rupee, might tend to check gold hoards in favour of rupee hoards ; 
and it is possible that some of the hoarded gold might find its way 
back to the world’s circulation. In any case, Mr. Lindsay’s scheme 
seems, next to bi-metallism, the best yet proposed in the interests of 
India ; and it would work in well with the international arrangement 
suggested by Dr. Soetbeer, which, though more artificial than _bi- 
metallism, is the only alternative remedy for admitted evils deserving 
of serious consideration. 


The Silver Crisis. By T. Ltoyp. Reprinted from The Statist. 
The Statist Offices, Salisbury Court, E.C. 1892. 


Tuts is a series of highly alarmist articles as to the future of silver, 
written in the months of July, August, and September, 1892. It 
cannot be said that they put forward any definite policy, unless it is 
the ultimate demonetisation of silver, and for an immediate prelimi 
nary measure, the cessation of the American purchases. Meanwhile, 
India is to be condemned to the policy of drift. ‘The price of silver 
will be fixed’ when America gives up her experiments (how or why is 
not shown). When this happens ‘it may be said that practically the 
whole world has discarded the metal as a standard of value.’ (Are 
China, Japan, and the Straits also to adopt the gold standard?) The 
writer holds that ‘it is the gold in the Treasury fof the U.S.) that 
maintains the silver certificates in circulation.’ There is much force in 
this. It is one of the worst results of the present situation that the 
vast silver hoards in France and the United States are not as effective 
in a monetary sense as they might be. But it is mere nibbling at the 
question to suggest a greater elasticity in the note issue as any remedy 
for the real difficulties of the case. However, our author does not, like 
so many others, ignore these difficulties. ‘The position,’ he says, ‘is 
most grave ; unless the greatest judgment is exercised by all concerned, 
the result may prove to be far more disastrous than the breakdown of 
South America.’ It may be noted that the scheme of the Indian 
Government is completely misrepresented. No sudden action on prices 
is contemplated by careful expositors of it, like Mr. Lindsay. Nor is 
it the fact that a fall in the gold value of silver would increase the land 
tax, after that tax had been rated in rupees to which a fixed gold 
value had been given. The argument that because India has advanced 
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in recent years, India has not suffered from the (so-called) depreciation 
of silver, deserves notice on account of its frequency, rather than its 
cogency. The author has the good sense to admit that ‘it is incon- 
ceivable that the American people would have given an artificial value 
to silver merely to enrich silver producers’; and he avoids some of 
the most common misstatements of the aggressive mono-metallist. 
But the tone adopted towards the International Conference, and the 
dogmatism as to the powerlessness of Governments to affect the value 
of the monetary metals, are thoroughly typical; and the papers as a 


whole are ideal ‘ bear’ articles. 


Gold and Silver Money: a Vital British Home Question, with 
Tables of Average Prices of Commodities and Silver from 
1846 till 1892. By Joun MonreatH Doveuas. London : 
Effingham Wilson. 1892. 


Tuis pamphlet, which has had a rapid and wide circulation, is a 
convenient exposition of facts bearing upon the monetary question, 
together with a succinct account of the various policies put forward for 
dealing with it. Its author is a man of large and various business 
experience, and\writes in a clear, terse style, handling his subject in a 
concrete manner which arrests the attention. Mr. Douglas tells us 
that when he set out upon his inquiry, urged to it by the way in which 
the silver question had forced itself upon him in the ordinary course of 
business, he had no previous theory upon the subject, ‘except the 
vague idea which most of us London men of business have, that our 
London money system must certainly already be the best possible, 
because we have always been so told and taught by all the promi- 
nent financial writers here, and led to believe that this makes London 
the monetary centre of the world, &e., &c.’ The pamphlet is especially 
interesting on account of this typical position of its author, and also 
because, though at the end of ‘much laborious search’ the author 
became a pronounced bi-metallist, he determined to rest his argument 
almost wholly upon facts, and even upon opinions, derived from mono- 


metallic authorities. 


The Units in Exchange and a Free Currency. By G. T. 
CARRUTHERS, M.A. Edward Stanford. 1892. 

Ir is not easy to form an intelligible conception of Mr. Carruthers’ 
Unit in Exchange. But his Free Currency is an attractively simple 
solution of our monetary difficulties. Mr. Carruthers carries out logi- 
cally the laissez faire principles of some of our great monetary autho- 
rities, and proposes to abolish the law of legal tender. This change 
would certainly give a meaning to the phrase ‘ natural value’ so often 
applied to monetary metals, and it would give us a really unartificial 
But even these advantages may be too dearly 


monetary system. 
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purchased, many of us will think, by the commercial chaos that would’ 
result. Always logical, Mr. Carruthers does not hesitate to complete 
his system by deprecating the interference of Government in the 
enforcement of contracts. ‘The duty of a State in regard to trade is 
altogether of a negative character. It is to throw no hindrance of any 
kind whatever upon Free Trade and currency throughout the world.’ 
It is a pity the experiment is not likely to be tried. The functions of 
Government would be so greatly reduced that there might perhaps be 
no further demand for Home Rule. 


La Population Francaise. Histoire de la Population Francaise 
avant 1789 et Démographie de la France comparée a celle des 
autres nations au X1Xe Siecle, précédie @une Introduction 
sur la Statistique. Par Kk. LEvassEuR, Membre de l'Institut. 
(Parts: Arthur Rousseau, 3 vols. 8vo. 1889—1892.) 


M. Levasseur has just issued the third and last volume of his Popula- 
tion Francaise, a monument of long, patient, and enlightened industry, 
forming a compendious, well-ordered and annotated catalogue of all 
available statistics, either positive or comparative, dealing with the 
past and present of the population of France. The value of the work 
to the student is heightened by its numerous diagrams and carefully 
tabulated information, and by the studied moderation with which the 
author presents his own views to the reader. 

It may be interesting to cull from it such data as illustrate the 
improvement realised in the course of this century, and especially to 
compare the increase of population on one side, and of means of 
subsistence on the other. Measured by the actual satisfaction given 
to national wants, the improvement is considerable. In 66 years 
(from 1821 to 1887), whilst the population increased 27 per cent., 
its consumption of wheat has increased by 97 per cent., of potatoes 
174 per cent. (114 millions of quintals in 1885 against 41 in 1820), 
and of oats by 211 per cent. Since 1840 the consumption of meat 
has risen by 82 per cent. (121 for beef, 105 for mutton, and 33 for pork), 
against an increase of population of 11 per cent. during this same period. 
The annual average consumption of meat was 20 kilograms in 1840, 
26 in 1862, and 33 in 1882; for the latter year it is computed at 79 
kilograms in Paris, 59 in towns over 100,000, and 22 in the country, 
against respectively 52, 49, and 14 in 1840, notwithstanding the rise of 

the average price from 79 centimes to 1 franc 58 centimes per kilogram. 
A parallel progress is ascertained for articles of clothing: each French- 
man consumed yearly in 1841, 1-7 kilogram of cotton and in 1850 2°5 
kilograms of wool, and now consumes 3 kilograms of the former and 
5-4 kilograms of the latter. His housing is also better: the average 
number of taxed openings per house (doors and windows) has risen from 
5°5 in 1835 to 7 2 in 1886. Pauperism has decreased : it was computed 
that in Paris there was one indigent per 8°3 inhabitants in 1818 (12:1 per 
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cent.), and one per 14°3 (6°9 per cent.) in 1835, whilst in 1886 these figures 
have fallen to one person assisted per 16-9 inhabitants or 5-9 per cent. 
As, notwithstanding the existence of rural Bureaux de Bienfaisance, 
the assistance given to the poor cannot be said to be properly organised 
in villages, no scientific estimate can be given for the whole of 
France, but the description of what a given village was in the last 
century and what it is now,--such as M. Levasseur has in his first 
volume (p. 243) extracted for the village of Les Mazures from the 
Transactions of the Académie Nationale de Reims, a description 
which might be corroborated by an almost infinite number of con- 
cordant cases,-—provides us with a concrete and graphic confirmation 
of the results drawn from such statistics as we possess on this matter. 
Unhappily a sudden burst of local prosperity has sometimes been 
detrimental to local morality, and M. Levasseur points out how the 
department of the Hérault, which figured as one of the best on the 
tables of crime, has since the impulse given to its vineyards by 
the opening of railways, sunk to the lowest level, and shows now 109 
persons accused per 10,000 inhabitants of correctional (minor) offences, 
the average for France being 58. In some purely rural districts of 
prosperous Normandy the proportion is still higher, for instance, in 
Lisieux and Pont Lévéque, where the corresponding numbers are 
120 and 140. ‘Taken as a whole,’ says M. Levasseur, ‘the table of 
crimes and offences is neither edifying nor calculated to inspire 
confidence.’ The spread of alcoholism is responsible for many 
of the darker features of social life, especially in the regions 
north of the Loire, and it is unhappily favoured by the abolition in 
1880 of the prefectoral authorisation which used to be required for 
the opening of a public-house. Paris alone possesses 26,000 of 
these, and the proportion for France is one public-house per ninety 
inhabitants. 

The study of French demography has naturally led M. Levasseur 
to consider the views of Malthus in the light of French experience. 
His own views he summarises by stating that the increase of a popula- 
tion depends both on the total of its means of subsistence and the 
total of its wants, and that the number of inhabitants which a 
country will support varies according to (a) the natural qualities of 
its soil and climate, (b) the existing quantity of capital, the state of 
industrial science, and the degree of industriousness, (c) the extent of 
the markets, where it is able to exchange its manufactured produce 
against food, and (/) the average amount of individual consumption. 

M. Levasseur shares the general opinion that natality is the weak 
point of French population. Still he is careful to maintain that the 
existing ratio between the increase of wealth and the growth of the 


population of France results from a tendency which is not to be 


blamed in itself, as it has ensured a low rate of mortality and an 
exceptionally high proportion of adults, and has been a cause of im- 
provement for the poorer classes. This tendency has always existed 
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in France ; we are able to follow its operation in the 18th century, 
but it has become unusually intense within the last fifteen years, and 
especially among well-to-do families. Religious feeling does not succeed 
in counteracting it ; for instance, in Paris, the proportion of births per 
family is highest in the populous districts, where anti-religious 
feeling is much stronger than in Passy or the Faubourg Saint Germain, 
the West End of Paris. So much can be stated experimentally : in 
France, where almost one man out of every two is a master or a land- 
owner, richness excludes fecundity. M. Levasseur does not expect 
any alteration in this state of things, and deprecates all attempts at 
remedial legislation, as inoperative or hurtful, excepting improved 


sanitation and the protection of childhood. 


EK. CastELor 




















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE CARMAUX STRIKE. 


THE Times asserted that the Carmaux strike was one of the most 
extraordinary struggles between labour and capital ever witnessed. It 
had been unique in its origin; it might be so in its results. If it 
were to end in the overthrow of the Loubet Cabinet, no one would 
feel surprised. 

There is but one exception to the accuracy of the great English 
journal’s estimate. The Carmaux strike tended to establish, rather 
than upset, the Ministry, inasmuch as the Premier, M. Loubet him- 
self, was chosen arbitrator. It is however precisely in this entirely 
unforeseen dénouement that the extraordinary and truly unique character 
of the strike has reached its climax. Some account of the manner in 
which that strike arose and of the course it took may therefore prove 
interesting to the readers of the Economic Journal. 

Carmaux isa little town of 9,000 inhabitants, situated in a mountain- 
ous district of Southern France, not far from Toulouse and Montauban. 
[ts population consists almost wholly of the workers in the mines, 
2,800 in number, with their families and their attendant tradesmen. 
In spite of a somewhat violent strike which broke out in 1869, it had 
constituted a very peaceful centre of industry. It was not only free 
from Socialism, it was not even Republican, voting meekly for the 
candidates nominated by the Company, that is to say, for Baron Reille, 
the President. At the parliamentary elections in 1889, Baron 
Reille caused himself to be succeeded by his son-in-law, the Marquis 
de Solages, he himself standing for another constituency in the depart- 
ment. It was a sort of ‘‘ electoral fief’’ in the hands of the powerful 
Company, who, it was alleged, distributed their favours and _ their 
frowns amongst the workmen according as they showed themselves 
more or less submissive or independent. For their part the condition 
of the workmen was satisfactory. Wages averaged 5 francs a day for 
married men, and varied from 2 to 4 franes for children and youths ; 
hence it was possible for a fainily to live in relative comfort, especially 
if the moderate cost of living in that part of France be taken into 
account. ‘The thrifty among the workmen,—and most of them some 
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ten years ago deserved to be so called,—were able to buy a small 
cottage, and even in some cases a small plot of ground, which they 
cultivated during such leisure time as was at their disposal. They 
came out of the mines at two o'clock. 

Then, some ten years ago, the gospel of Socialism was preached to 
them by, it is said, one Madame Paule Minck, a woman-apostle living 
at Montpellier, but frequently travelling about to hold meetings, at 
which she displayed some talent. The proximate result was a strike in 
1883. A failure in other respects, it had as its positive effect the 
organisation of a chambre syndicale or trade union, pacific in its pro- 
cedure and concerning itself solely with corporate interests. At this 
time the glass-making industry, which was of long standing in the 
country, underwent a great expansion and infected the population with 
additional germs of fermentation. It is known that the workmen in this 
trade, who were even recently termed ‘gentlemen glass-makers,’ are 
usually highly picked men, very well paid, but very extravagant, and 
deeply imbued with advanced ideas. Their influence made itself felt 
about the Carmaux district, not only in the development of revolutionary 
ideas, but also, alas! in the growth of public-houses and drink stores, 
of which the little town contains now no less than 131. 

It was at this juncture that the hero of the story, Calvignac, made 
his appearance. He began to work in the mines in 1872 in place of 
his father, who had been the victim of a colliery accident. Thus in 
engaging him the company were only in some sort paying a debt. 
Ambitious and restless, but not blameworthy as such, he got himself 
chosen as President of the Union, and delegate to various congresses of 
working men. He founded a ‘club for social studies,’ became the 
leading man of his neighbourhood, and was finally elected mayor on 
the 15th of last May, and shortly afterwards member of the district 
council (corset! d’arrondissement). 

Meanwhile, as far back as the month of March, a strike had 
broken out on the subject of wages. Under pressure of public opinion 
the Company had accepted arbitration, in which the workmen had 
been declared to be in the right. The Company had to consent to a 
rise in wages of 5 per cent., and to establish a minimum wage of 
4:75 tr. This repulse did not put the Directors into a good humour, the 
more so that they were not long in noticing, if their statistics are 
accurate, that the workmen, relying upon the minimum wage, worked 
less and turned out less coal. According to the correspondence in the 
Temps newspaper, the produce per workman fell from 716 kilog. to 
651 kilog. 

Nor could the election to the mayoralty of a workman like 
Calvignac, known for his Radical opinions, be a welcome event to the 
Directors, who saw in it a menace to their political position and the 
likelihood of their being deposed from that quasi-sovereignty which 
they had hitherto exercised in the country. Their relations with Cal- 
vignac becaine strained. He, possibly a little intoxicated with his new 
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functions and with his tricoloured scarf, the badge of his magistrature, 
assumed a high tone with the Company, and became very irregular at 
his work, giving for excuse the duties of office. It is a confirmed fact, 
that, from the day of his election as mayor to that of his discharge as 
employé of the Company, /.e. in two months and a half, his attendance 
at work amounted only to seventeen days. He had obtained leave of 
absence on eighteen days, and had caused to be handed in, purely, it 
would seem, as a personal favour, a certificate of illness for twenty-six 
days! The Company summoned Calvignac to choose between his 
functions as a miner and those as mayor, and on his refusal, couched, 
as they aver, in insolent language, they discharged him. It is difficult 
to think that Calvignac had not put himself in the wrong; and for 
that matter, the best proof that he felt this was so is, that he took 
good care not to prosecute the Company at law and claim damages 
for disinissal without just grounds, to which he would have been 
legally entitled. Neither, however, is it possible to refrain from the 
thought that the Directors of the Company acted with extreme want 
of tact, and even, in all probability, yielded to a feeling of spite or 
political rancour. Still, in the cause of impartiality it must be added, 
that the irregular attendances of the workmen and their insubordina- 
tion to rules pad been seriously prejudicial to the Company, and had 
increased the expenses of production from about 2 to 2) per cent. 
They wished therefore to make an example by aiming a blow at the 
leader. If however they had been patient, they would probably have 
succeeded in discrediting Calvignac in the eves of his own comrades. 
Workimen are in fact greatly disposed to pass severe judgments upon 
one another, and they would soon have grown tired of seeing the man 
of their choice occupying himself in doing nothing, or rather, to use 
the witty phrase of a local paper, ‘ playing in turn the mayor in the 
mine and the workman at the marie.’ But when they were dis- 
charging the object of the workmen’s choice two months after his 
election, the Company knew that they were inflicting keen annoyance 
upon the latter; they knew that they would be charged with having 
lent themselves to an act of political reprisal; they even knew, and 
their supporters admit that they knew, they were provoking a strike. 
But they deemed their position was sufficiently strong to brave it out ; 
they may even have thought they might profit by it to the extent of 
regaining in part what the previous strike had wrung from thein. 

In this they were vastly deceived. On the 15th August the enraged 
workmen forced their way into the house of the Director, M. Humblot, 
and summoned him either to revoke Calvignaec’s discharge or to sign his 
own resignation. The unhappy Director, feeling the knife at his 
throat, resigned himself to the latter alternative. Calvignac, who, as 
mayor of the commune, was responsible for the maintenance of order, 
had the adroitness to intervene in time to save the Director's life, but 
late enough to allow this deplorable scene to be carried into effect. 

The strike began at once. An admirable watchword was hit upon, 
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—‘ The vindication of manhood suffrage.’ What is the use, they said, 
of the Constitution recognising the people’s right to vote for such 
representatives as they like, if their right may be made null and void by 
Companies and masters forcing those representatives either to renounce 
their mandate, or to lose their bread-winning? And they called upon 
the Government, as guardians of the Constitution, to insure the people 
in the free exercise of their right by intervening between them and the 
Company, in case of need even by dissolving the latter. 

Thus it came about that the question was transferred from indus- 
trial ground, on which strikes are usually fought, to the arena of politics. 
On this platform it had a marvellous success. From every part of the 
country the Radical press inveighed vehemently against the resuscita- 
tion of feudalism in the shape of great Companies, which would crush 
out universal suffrage unless reduced to order. All the deputies in 
the Chamber belonging to the Socialist or Radical section of the labour 
party, all those agitators, who swarm at the sound of a strike like vultures 
at the smell of prey, betook themselves to Carmaux, and there held 
public meetings every evening, protesting against the occupation of the 
town by gendarmes and soldiers. One of them in particular, Baudin, a 
working-man deputy for the department of the Cher, who had made a 
speciality of taking strikes in hand, fixed himself permanently at 
Carmaux, came to fisticuffs with the gendarmes, and had such a 
success amongst the workmen that his popularity caused that of 
Calvignac to wane, and called forth a sentiment of jealousy in the 
latter. Lafargue, the son-in-law of Karl Marx, might also be seen 
there, who had once asserted in the tribune that it was useless to ask 
if a strike was just or unjust,—‘ labour was always in the right when 

fighting capital.’ 

In their turn came the Anarchists. But the Socialists, annoyed to 
see them poaching on their hunting grounds, got them driven away by 
the workmen themselves. 

September and October are, as we know, the season for congresses ; 
and in every French town when a Labour Congress was sitting, 
notably at the International Socialist Congress at Marseilles, when the 
German deputy Liebknecht made his famous speech, the first act of the 
assembly was to bestow an ovation on the deputy of the Carmaux Trade 
Union, unanimously naming Calvignac honorary president in partibus. 

The passionate partisanship of the Socialists in this cause is easily 
explained, if it be remembered that their tactics are to avail themselves 
of manhood suffrage, so as to introduce the greatest possible number of 
labour representatives into communal councils, and then, once they 
have got a majority in the municipalities, to begin applying collectivist 
principles. This programme had begun to be carried out with 

some success at the last municipal elections in the month of May, but 
it ran some danger of being checked, if the labour candidates found 
themselves placed, as was the mayor of Carmaux, under the necessity 
of losing their employment on entering municipal office 
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With public opinion thus at fever-point, the situation was difficult, 
not only for the Company, but also for the Ministry. The former, taken 
aback by the unexpected turn of affairs, possibly regretted their decision, 
but were too far involved to draw back. They rejected a request for 
arbitration made by the workmen, pointing out that the dismissal of 
a workman was not an act on which arbitration could decide. This 
answer Was scarcely satisfactory, since arbitration might very well have 
been applied to the inquiry, whether Calvignac’s discharge was in 
consequence of failure to fulfil his professional duties or of his election 
asimayor. They refused moreover to consider Calvignac as on furlough 
during his term of office, that is to say, to engage to re-employ him as 
soon as he ceased to be mayor. In order however to prove that they 
had no intention of disqualifying workmen from civic functions by taking 
the bread out of their mouths, they offered to maintain at their own 
costs the mayor of the commune, in such wise as to exempt him from 
the necessity of working for his living. This proposal was unacceptable. 
A commune which had its mayor kept by a Company might well seem 
to be in a state of dependence upon the latter. Besides, for that 
matter, the Government itself could not allow a mayor, a public official 
and the representative of authority, to be remunerated by private 
individuals. \finally, the Marquis de Solages resigned his position as 
deputy, thus replying to those who reproached him with exercising 
political pressure and attempting to turn the mines into an electoral fief. 
The miners were now at liberty to choose whom they really wished, but 
the Marquis act, generous and politic though it was, came unluckily 
too late to soothe their heated minds. 

The Government, distracted by the Conservative press, on the one 
hand, upbraiding them with weakness towards the agitators, and the 
Radical press, on the other, accusing them of complicity with the 
Company, were in an awkward pass. They had proposed arbitra- 
tion, and the Company, as we have seen, would have none of it. 
They had had the mines and the town occupied by infantry and 
cavalry for the purpose of maintaining order, but dared not render 
the service, ordinary enough in such circumstances, of insuring 
liberty to work to such workmen as were desirous of doing so. On 
the contrary, it was the Unionist workmen who organised patrols to 
watch the pit-mouths day and night, and prevent any workman from 
entering, while the soldiers remained with grounded arms. It 
should be noted here, that French law differs from English law in not 
considering picketing as penal. Nevertheless, the Conscrvative press 
became so clamorous that the Government sent orders to put a stop to 
these patrols, and disperse all street-gatherings, and even all peram- 
bulations of groups amounting to several persons. The mayor of 
Carmaux (Calvignac) refused to post up these orders, but they were 
none the less put into execution by the gendarmes. It was moreover 
necessary to prosecute before a court the workmen who had forced 
their way into M. Humblot the Director’s house and t)reatened him 
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with death. They were accordingly tried and condemned to various 
periods of imprisonment, some for days, some for weeks. 

Fortunately for the Ministry, the two months during which the 
strike lasted happened to fall in the parliamentary recess. The 
Chambers, however, met again on the 18th October, and it was 
generally thought that the first sitting would be the last day of the 
Ministry. The Carmaux affair was in fact down in the order of the 
day at the first sitting: speakers on the right and on the left rose in 
succession, giving notice of motions of censure against the Govern- 
ment, when, at a solemn challenge from M. Viette, Minister of Public 
Works, Baron Reille, the President of the Company, ascended the tribune 
and declared that, for the sake of peace, the Company consented to 
arbitration, and elected as its arbitrator, M. Loubet, President of 
the Council. Great was the amazement of the whole Chamber at this 
coup de thédtre, especially of the advanced party, who saw their prey 
slipping through their fingers ; however, the only thing to be done was 
to close the debate, and closed it was forthwith. The newspapers 
friendly to the Ministry congratulated them on the dexterous 
fashion in which they had succeeded in turning the contest both 
to their own and the public advantage. Other friends more sagacious 
found cause for uneasiness in seeing the head of the Government 
undertake a mission of so delicate a nature. 

The Miners’ Union accepted the arbitration, but in a lukewarm 
spirit, and only at the pressing instances made to them by the deputies 
on their side. They even declared that the strike should continue till 
the result of the arbitration was made known, thus showing pretty 
clearly that they meant, before submitting to its verdict, to know 
whether it would be in their favour! 

The demands of the workmen comprised three points :— 

(1) Re-instalment of Calvignac in his employment at the workshop. 

(2) Dismissal of M. Humblot, the director. 

(3) Re-employment without distinction of all the workmen on 
strike. 

The decision of the President of the Council gives satisfaction to 
the workmen on the first point. The Company is to take back 
Calvignac, ‘ because his discharge, so soon after his election as mayor 
and as one of the District Council, may reasonably appear to be a 
blow dealt at manhood suffrage; in which case the Company has 
exceeded its rights ;’ but he will be considered as on leave until the 
expiry of his term of office. His decision on the second point puts 
them in the wrong. The Company is to retain the director, ‘on the 
condition that nothing has been alleged of a nature to justify the 
discharge of that agent.’ Finally, as to the third point, the judgment 
distinguishes between the workmen who had struck simply, and those 
who had been sentenced by the court for any act of violence; the 
Company must take back the former—‘ they have only used the 
right conferred on them by the law ’—but not the latter—‘ because in 
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resorting to violence they have exceeded their rights.’ It would, 
we think, be hard to imagine a more impartial and more moderate 
decision. 

And yet it was no sooner known than it raised a serious tumult. 
The Miners’ Union rejected it as the work of traitors, and moreover, 

-a sadder symptom of our political morals !—the three leaders of the 
Left in the Chamber, whom the miners had chosen as their counsel, 
MM. Clémenceau, Pelletan and Millerand, held up the decision to 
public indignation in a manifesto published in all the papers ! 

The grievances put forward by the miners and their counsel are, 
in the first place, that the solidarity binding together all working men 
does not suffer them to separate their cause from that of comrades 
whose only crime has been that of fighting in the front ranks. Next, 
that, inasmuch as the Company has been pronounced guilty, by the 
award of the arbitration itself, of having dealt a blow at manhood 
suffrage, it ought to be punished, and the only punishment which could 
possibly be inflicted would be the dismissal of that director who was 
the agent responsible for all this disturbance. 

The refusal of the miners to accept the arbitrament placed the 
Government in a critical position, since the head of the Government, 
after having pNesented the olive-branch, could not with decency replace 
it by the sword ; it was feared he would be compelled to resign, by 
which the presage in the 7imes would have found fulfilment. The 
common sense of the majority in the Chamber saved him. Confronted 
once more with the question, in the form of a petition, that the 
prisoners sentenced at Carmaux might receive an ‘“ amnesty,” the 
Chamber rejected the proposition by a strong majority. The Govern- 
ment only undertook to extend a ‘ grace” to the prisoners! on con- 
dition that the miners should accept the arbitrament, and immediately 
recommence work. The three Radical deputies, discouraged by the 
vote, and agitated no doubt at the general reprobation they had 
incurred by their conduct, went to Carmaux on the 31st October, and, 
better inspired this time, persuaded the Union to yield, while con- 
gratulating it on the admirable spirit of wisdom it had displayed, 
and engaging themselves categorically to find work for the condemned 
strikers, either in the Carmaux mines or elsewhere. It would be an 
interesting spectacle if the Government were to place them in its 
bureaux! In any case it is probable that the Company will change 
its director, M. Humblot. Hereby the strikers will have ended by 
scoring on all three points, and a somewhat dangerous precedent 
will have been created. 

‘ 

Thus ends the Carmaux strike. By it the miners will have lost 
three months’ wages with no other advantage than that of having 

' The ‘amnesty’ is a measure by which, legally and generally, the crime is 
rendered null and voidtas such. A ‘grace’ is simply a decision of the Government 


remitting the penalty which the criminal is to undergo. 
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vindicated manhood suffrage. Unquestionably the fact that a working- 
class population consented to suffer and undergo cruel sacrifices for 
the honour of a principle, is highly remarkable. It proves that hence- 
forth the working clases in France,—and probably in every country,— 
have fully grasped the importance of manhood suffrage as a powerful 
weapon which is theirs to wield, and are firmly resolved to avail them- 
selves of it to win the mastery, and not suffer it to be wrenched from 
them. It proves, too, that the political patronage exercised by masters 
and companies hitherto towards their employés is past and gone, and 
that any attempt to restore it is dangerous. ‘If the Company had 
not gone in for politics,” said Jourde, a working-man deputy, ‘the 
strike would not have taken place.” This is the motto of the whole 
matter. 

‘‘'To point a mora} ” in the tale of the strike is in part a satisfactory 
task, namely, when we regard the feeling acquired by the working classes 
concerning their political rights, but less so from another point of view. 
I refer to the light thrown by the struggle upon the deplorable 
nature of the organization of our working-class population. These 
Carmaux miners have been directed by a Union, which did not 
include many of them, and which by these outsiders was obeyed 
reluctantly. And this Union itself was led solely by Socialist agitators 
and by Labour or Radical deputies, who made use of it as a weapon 
against the Government. 

The probable practical result of the strike will be the passing of 
three bills, which for that matter have long been pending. The one is 
to extend the power of the State to work mines. It must not be 
forgotten that in France, different in this respect from England, 
mines constitute a grant from the State, and that consequently the 
ownership of a mine is to some extent sui generis. Another is to 
establish arbitration in case of contests between masters and men, 
and perhaps, to render it even obligatory. But experience has shown 
that arbitration cannot be efficacious, except in proportion as the 
organization of labour societies is sufficiently powerful, their economic 
education sufficiently advanced, and their leaders sufficiently obeyed to 
insure respect being paid to the decision of the arbitrator. Now the 
story of this strike just shows that such is not the case with us. We 
have therefore to fear that the Arbitration Law will not have much 
effect. The third bill relates to the remuneration of municipal 
representatives. Members of Parliament in France are in receipt of 
w State salary, but the mayors and municipal counsellors are not paid 
at all. The labour party demand that this should be done by the 
communes. And as those functionaries number over 400,000, this is 
no trifling matter ! 

Some of our readers may ask what has become of the hero of the 
story, Calvignac. Alas no one now takes any notice of him, and 
when the meeting of electors was called to choose,a successor to the 
Marquis de Solages, the miners proposed several candidates, amongst 
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whom no choice has yet been made, but no one was found to propose 
the name of Calvignac. This proves that the Carmaux miners are by 
no means such bad judges of men. 
CHARLES GIDE 
Translated by CAROLINE A. Foutry, M.A. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY FINANCE. 


THE important subject of Friendly Society Finance has attracted 
a good deal of public attention in relation to burning social questions 
of to-day, especially in its bearing upon provision for old age and the 
economic position of the wage-earning classes under the consideration 
of the Labour Commission. A brief statement and examination of 
the present situation may, therefore, be well timed. The new Chief 
tegistrar in his report (lately issued) for 1891 has incorporated a return 
asked for by the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., in the begin- 
ning of that year, and issued, as a Government paper, over twelve 
months ago. Yt is not a little remarkable, considering the nature of 
the document, that no mention, in Parliament or out, appears to have 
been made of its rather startling statistics. The preparation of the 
return occupied a branch of the Registry Office, to the delay of its 
ordinary work, no less than six months; a serious abuse of the time 
and talents of servants of the Crown, if, after all, a labour in vain. 
This return gives the total number of societies, in three divisions, the 
number of members, the amount of funds, results of the latest valua- 
tions to hand, and number of defaulters to their legal obligations to 
make annual and quinquennial returns. The tabulation is restricted to 
England and Wales. I give below the summary : 


| 
Nuuiber Number Amount 
on of of 
Register. Members. Funds, 
£ 
Independent Societies.............. 10,426 2,133,710 9, 289,361 
Collecting Societies, under Section 30 39 3,318,942 2,289,858 
Societies with Branches............ 16,400 1,727,809 12,121,202 
WOU: facies cee 26,865 7,180,461 23,700,421 
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Total |No. of Valuations 

No. of : se 

Val: : . : Fi Surplus. ficienc 
Valua- Showing | Showing Bus Deficiency. 
tions. surplus. deficiency 


£ 
Independent Societies 3,717 327 | 2,890 398,252 3,901,435 


Collecting Societies, under Sect, 30 2s i 15, 248,083 116,242 


Societies with Branches 245 a 8,961 874,679 6,716,838 


Total 3,122 | 11,866 | 1,781,319 10,734,515 


Then follows the number of defaulters, 9,279 in the matter of annual 
returns, and 13,492, out of a total of 26,865 on the register, in the 
matter of quinquennial valuations; in the latter case, say, one half. 

I will deal with the defaulters first, since the outlook appears 
alarming. The Chief Registrar, however, in two separate foot-notes 
discounts the adverse totals. We gather, (1) that, ‘ these figures assume 
that every society or branch registered should make an annual return ; 
and include many which have ceased to exist, but have not sent notice 
of dissolution to the Registrar’ ; (2) that ‘a large portion of each class 
has either been formally exempted by the Chief Registrar from 
making valuation returns, on the ground that valuation is inapplicable, 
or would be so exempted.’ The question remains, What proportion 
of societies or branches still on the register should be set down as 
defunct, ‘unrecorded dissolutions’? The late Chief Registrar, Mr. 
Ludlow, estimated 20 per cent. Inquiries made in different centres 
have led me to believe that such an estimate is much too low, and that 
‘quite four-fifths of the older societies (independent) on the register, 
and not making returns, should be numbered among the dead’ 
(Mutual Thrift, p. 188), while a number of branches of the orders have 
severed their connection with the respective unities to which they 
belonged and been overtaken with the usual fate of the sticks that 
separate themselves from the bundle. When adverse comment is 
made, owing to the statement that from forty to fifty per cent. of 
societies disregard their legal obligations as registered bodies, it should 
also be borne in mind that the register itself dates back to somewhere 
in the thirties, and that it contains a curious mixture of living and 
dead. The number of defaulters is unquestionably larger than it ought 
to be, but the terms of the comparison must be readjusted before any 
approximate estimate can be made. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to 
learn that the Registry Office has issued a special warning to erring 
bodies, and, in some instances, undertaken prosecutions ; and that Mr. 
Brabrook is able to report ‘ how earnestly the affiliated orders in general 
are setting themselves to remedy any latent defects in their organisation.’ 
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In turning to the tabulation of the returns that hav 


due course, we note the difference in the amount of 


123 


e been made in 
funds between 


friendly societies proper and the collecting societies which insure only 
small sums at death and in which the bulk of membership is composed 


of infants, children, and females. But the striking 
large deficiency, under valuation, of close upon ten mil 


feature is the 
lions and three- 


quarters, against which we cannot set the whole of the surplus, 


exceeding a million and three-quarters, since most of it 


is not available 


for the purpose of lessening the gross total deficiency. But, while in no 
way desirous of minimising the seriousness of this financial deficiency, 
no good, but rather the reverse, will be done by indulging wholesale, 
as 1s the fashion of too many critics of Friendly Societies, in such 


damning epithets as ‘rotten’ and ‘insolvent.’ It is 


necessary, also. 


that we should know in what quarters the heaviest deficiencies are dis- 
coverable, with the main causes that have produced them, before we 


attempt the application of remedial measures. 


(1) There will be no need to dwell upon the collecting societies ; 
in this class the liabilities are comparatively light, and the deficiency, 
when contrasted with that of either of the other two classes, slight. 
But, looked at from an economic point of view, the collecting burial 
clubs form the\nost expensive branch of working-class insurance. Out 
of collections (1889) amounting to £1,143,000, no less than £480,000 
went in commissions and expenses, costs ranging from 22-41 to 50°30 


per cent. of premium income. 


Badly managed societies founder 


without warning, while in those financially sound, such as the Powal/ 


Liver and Liverpool Victoria Legal, the least resourceful 


and uninformed 


‘poor,’ who furnish the main supplies, can have no conception that 
there is an annual charge of 5d. for management expenses taken out 
of every shilling entrusted to the collectors for insurance purposes, 
and that even such heavily loaded premiums would not be adequate, 


were it not for the continuous stream of ‘leakage’ 


through lapses. 


This will at once be seen from the following summary of the returns 
of the thirteen largest societies in England for the quinquennium 


1881-85 :— 


Benetit Funds. 
Ceased to be Members. 
Payments. 


Members Members sl oe Worth of Worth 
at end of Receipts. : per 
admitted. Period Appro- Funds. Mem! 
By Other eo On account — priated to eras 
Death. Causes. of Benefits. Management 
Fund, 


re 
3,479,000 316,000 2,431,000 3,0! 


oO 
or 
~1 


‘Other causes’ mean lapsing ; and when it is found that the valuers of 
the Liver were able to set the financial Lenefit of 462,009 lapses over 
5 » ) 
oe Bs 


z gs; d. 


£ £ £ £ 
3 4,791,000 4,344,000 2,216,000 1,708,000 13 24} 
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against the financial loss accruing from 112,000 deaths during the 
quinquennium, and that (contrary to the instructions given by the 
Treasury to public valuers) negative values were included, a surplus of 
£50,000 is largely accounted for. The proportion of lapses to deaths is 
still more significant in another society, Integrity Life Assurance. 

Ceased to be Members. 


Members admitted. By Death. Other Causes. Members at end of Period. 


125,000 8,180 127,000 69,000 


Shortly afterwards this society closed its doors. 

(2) Independent societies are a mixed multitude lumped together for 
the sole reason that they are not bodies with branches ; 7.e., affiliated 
orders. The division includes purely local clubs (public-house and 
non-public-house), centralised or general, county and semi-county, 
miners’ relief and railway societies. And while the gross deficiency 
of close upon four millions is spread over the whole division, by far the 
broadest financial bad marks must be put against the centralised group 
(with few exceptions, such as the Hearts of Oak), miners’ relief, and 
railway societies. Public-house clubs as part of the business of the 
‘house,’ and not merely meeting there, are, be it acknowledged with 
thankfulness, a fast diminishing type. The group of railway societies 
(Mutual Thrift p. 247) alone is liable for half a million of the estimated 
deficiency, the Midland being a bright exception; five centralised 
societies contribute another half-million ; and. miners’ relief funds close 
upon a quarter of a million. 

(3) Societies with branches, or the affiliated orders, differ in order 
of merit or demerit from ‘ excellent’ to ‘good,’ ‘ fair,’ and ‘ bad.’ In 
the blue books over a hundred orders are named, but for all practical] 
purposes the figure should be cut down to forty, the remainder being 


merely bodies, consisting of one or more branches, which have cut 


themselves off from their respective unities and assumed a title and 
dignity all too great for them. 

The two great twin fraternities of Oddfellows (Manchester Unity) 
and Foresters, though unquestionably the financial leaders in their class, 
must, owing to their larger growth, have quite a half of the total gross 
deficiency put down to them. The most ‘unfinancial bodies are, as a 
rule, to be found among the smaller orders, and relatively their de- 
ficiency is by far the larger, ranging from a solvency in the £ of 15s. 6d 
to so low as 10s. 34., or a deficit of from twenty-two and a half to forty- 
eight and a half per cent. The true position, however, of many 
societies cannot be accurately ascertained from the official valuation 
reports, since a number of branches have never been registered as such, 
and others are not registered at all. For instance, out of a total 
membership (at date of valuation) of 45,000 and a worth of capital o! 
£120,000, the valuation return of the National United Order of Free 
Gardeners only covers 16,000 members and a capital of £46,000. The 
same is true of the temperance order of Lechabites. The latest com- 
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plete valuation returns of the Manchester Unity and the Foresters give 
the former a solvency in the € of 19s. 1d. or a deficiency per cent. of 
four and a half, and the latter 17s. 4d., or thirteen and a quarter. Their 
present amount of capital is £12,054,000. Asa rule, all the larger bodies 
are entering upon the course of financial reforms for so many years 
steadily pursued by the Manchester Unity. 

A word as to causes and remedies. The causes are twofold, (a) in- 
sufficiency of contributions to carry the benefits promised, (b) societies 
going outside their insurance contracts and undertaking benefits for 
which their members have never subscribed. (a) is largely the result 
of the unfinancial method of uniform contributions which even still 
obtains partially in the larger societies, with the exception of the 
Manchester Unity, and wholly in some of the smaller. One member 
joining at eighteen years of age and another at forty have been 
charged the same annual premium, without consideration of the 
liabilities they respectively bring to the society. It is true that such 
anon-actuarial practice is now generally limited to the contributions 
of the older members, but it is the very presence of these older members 
that creates the deficiency and, unchecked, leads to insolvency and ulti- 
mate dissolution. It is evident that, if the old members of a society 
or branch have not, in the early and middle perieds of life, contributed 
their due share to the common fund, when the increasing sick claims 
of later life begin to fall on the society, their own share having been 
already exhausted, the demands can only be met out of the shares of 
the younger members, which, instead of accumulating and fructifying 
at compound interest for the future benefit of these younger members, 
by prior claims. That the younger 
graduated scale will not save 
Again, there is 


will have been eaten up 
members have been paying on a properly 
the society, but only put off the evil day a few years. 
such a thing as graduated contributions which are in themselves 
insuflicient. 

() Friendly societies are often adversely criticised because they do 
not provide for the old age of their members. Asa matter of fact, they 
provide a great deal too much against old age disablement, a liability 
outside their original purpose and aim. With few exceptions, the main 
purpose of friendly societies is to insure their members against loss of 
wages arising from sickness during the working-day period of life. Such 
are, under the rules, the terms of the contracts. But after an existence 
of from fifty to a hundred years, a society finds out that, under the 
ranting its oldest members 


form of so-called ‘ continuous sickness’ it is g 
Driven by 


weekly pensions for which they have never subscribed. 
painful necessity, the society has gone beyond its sickness contracts 
and undertaken liabilities not provided for in its rules, since the 
Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench has decided that ‘ natural decay ’ is 


not ‘ sickness.’ It is easy to understand how this has happened. When 


the period of loss of wages arising from the disability of old age and 
worn-out working powers arrives, the society's doctor in many cases feels 
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compelled to stretch a point and, rules notwithstanding, to judge cases 
brought to his notice by the heart rather than the head, lest the old 
folk become altogether destitute and fall on the poor-rate. The cause 
of humanity triumphs, but the outraged science of vital statistics 
avenges itself upon the society as a whole, and deficiency upon deficiency 
is quickly piled up. 

As to remedies, it should always be borne in mind ‘ that nothing is 
more elastic than the contract made by a friendly society with its 
members; no error more easy of remedy, if found out in time, than one 
existing in the original terms of such a contract’ (Introduction to 
W. Tidd Pratt’s Laws of Friendly Societies by the present Chief 
Registrar). Nothing can well be further from the mark than the lan- 
guage employed by the Times leader-writer (September 15, 1892), to 
the effect that these societies ‘continue to solicit and take premiums, 
and to add to the nine millions already missing.’ The deficiency is not 
a commercial one; there are no nine millions ‘ missing’ to be added to. 
The deficiencies of the several societies, it ought not to be necessary to 
explain, are deficiencies of assets, not of funds merely ; the latter form 
only realised assets, while the unrealised and prospective, mostly larger 
in amount, extend over a period of fifty years or more, to the death of 
the last of present members. The Ancient Order of Foresters affords a 
typical illustration of this truth. The estimated gross deficiency of 
assets to liabilities (I am quoting from the Valuation Report issued by 
the society) amounts to £2,356,000, and, turning to a summary of 
assets, we have realised, or funds, £2,756,000, with a present value 
of future contributions of present members, or prospective assets, of 
£9,373,000. It is at once apparent that, setting aside increased earning 
powers of capital, a rise in the amount of annual contributions, under 
properly graduated tables, with, in some cases, a diminution in amount 
of benefits, would at once lower the estimated deficiency, and_ if 
efficient financial measures were taken, eventually wipe it out altogether. 
The real danger liesin delay, since deficiencies increase daily at compound 
rate of interest. It is, therefore, highly satisfactory to learn that, in 
the vast majority of instances, and especially among the affiliated orders, 
remedial measures are already at work. However defective the Act 
of 75 may be in some points, its valuation clause is bringing financial 
salvation to many societies by showing them the vital necessity of 
treading the road to actuarial solvency. It has been the means of 
adding to the fatcliff experience, Neison’s Foresters and Rechabite 
sickness and mortality experiences—both standard measures—soon 
to be followed by the issue from the Registry Office of the national 
experience of friendly societies’ sickness and mortality, upon the 
preparation of which £12,000 has already been expended. 

But such remedies and such helps will be of no permanent avail 
unless the subterfuge by which societies now grant old age pensions, 
‘under colour’ as though they were giving continuous sick pay, is 
checked, and old age, after the working period in life is over, is 
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separately provided for, either by insurance or endowment. A clause 
should at once be added to the Act of ’75, to the effect that sickness 
contracts must close at sixty or sixty-five, and the remainder of life be 
otherwise provided for. The present Poor-law administration, also, 
with its inadequate relief of the aged, has much to answer for in having 
forced many a friendly society along the broad road that leadeth to 
destruction. Given a reformed Poor-law under which sustenance is 
allowed to the aged, worn-out workers, friendly societies, relieved of 
the at present too great strain on their sickness funds, could safely 
insure their members against losses arising from sickness during the 
working period of life, and adopt a system of superannuation for the 
remainder of life, for the purpose of adding the comforts to the 


hare necessaries of living. 
J. Frome WILKINSON 


THrE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


THE English Trade Unions held their 25th Annual Congress in 
Glasgow in the second week of September. There were 495 dele- 
vates—57 less than last year—and they represented a membership of 
1,219,934—upwards of 80,000 less than last year, the diminution 
being due to a decline in the strength of some of the newer unions in 
But, if the delegates represented a 


consequence of trade depression. 
much larger 


smaller aggregate membership, they represented a 
number of trade societies than were ever represented at any Trade 
Union Congress before. Four hundred and eighteen societies were 
represented at Glasgow this year, while only 221 were represented at 
Newcastle last year, and 311 at Liverpool the year before. They were 
again formally welcomed by the local magistrates, and their pro- 
ceedings attended by some leading statesmen and a number of the 
younger members of Parliament and the notabilities of the district 

and the Parliamentary Committee could not help in their report 
casting a glance of just pride back over the quarter of a century since 
they held their first congress—a ‘ criminal conspiracy ’ then in the eyes 
and at the multitude of beneficial changes 





both of law and opinion 
in the Statute Book of the country which they had been able to effect 
by their efforts during that time. And their thirst for beneficial 
changes in the Statute Book is very far from slaked yet. During 
these six short days at Glasgow, some of which were engrossed with 
they found time to 


controversial internal business of their own, 
amendments of Acts 


pronounce for something like forty new Acts or 
of Parliament for the better protection of the interests of the working 
classes ; and, if they had had another week, they would probably have 
added considerably to this already sufficiently enterprising programme. 

Much of the proposed legislation is meant to increase the genera 
power of the working class by more effectually securing to working 


. 
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men seats on local boards, on common juries, on the bench of magis- 
trates, and in the House of Commons. Bills are to be prepared for 
the abolition of the property and rating qualification for poor law 
guardians and members of other local boards; for the abolition of 
the grand jury system, the adoption of the ordinary parliamentary 
franchise as the qualification for common jurymen, and the payment 
to jurymen of 10s. a day for their services; for the payment by the 
Treasury of the official fees at present payable by Justices of the Peace 
on their appointment; for the payment of members of Parliament, 
the reduction of the qualifying period of residence for parliamentary 
elections to three months, and the appointment of a registrar re- 
sponsible for placing the name of every qualified person on the roll. 
Then, on the motion of Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., the Parliamentary 
Committee were instructed to prepare a scheme for independent labour 
representation in Parliament, dealing especially with the ways and 
means of raising money for its expenses; and, on the motion of 
Alderman Threlfall, the whole organised trades were urged to use all 
their influence at present to get priority for State payment of members 
over other reforms in the new Parliament, and to adopt the principle 
in the selection of future candidates of preferring the man who would 
do most for the rights of labour, without allowing any superior claim 
to party influence or services. 

As to the way in which political power, when it is won, is to be 
used best for advancing the rights of labour, there was an interesting 
vote on the general Socialist issue in connection with an amendment to 
Alderman Threlfall’s motion proposed by Mr. Macdonald and Mr. 
Quelch, to this effect, ‘That no candidates should receive the support 
of the working classes, unless they were in agreement with the 
principle of a national control of the means of production and dis- 
tribution,’ and this amendment was only rejected by the comparatively 
small majority of 153 to 128. National control, of course, is not 
necessarily identical with nationalisation—still less with universal 
nationalisation—and the more general expression was no doubt 
deliberately chosen to secure votes which would not have been cast 
for the more specific one, so that it is not perhaps easy to weigh the 
exact importance of what at first appearance looks a significant vote. 
Perhaps the strength of the Socialistic section is better tested by a 
subsequent division, in which the proposal to take part in the Inter- 
national Workers’ Congress on the Hight Hours Day, to be held in 
Switzerland next August at the instance of the Socialist Workers’ 
Congress held in Brussels in 1891, was rejected by 189 to 97, and the 
resolution adopted to convene such a Congress themselves next May 
Day. In the direction of nationalisation, the Congress asked for bills 
for the nationalisation of minerals and metals, together with the 
formation of a special Mining Department of State, for the municipali- 
sation of tramways, and for a measure making it compulsory on ail 
sanitary authorities to supply healthy artisans’ dwellings at the lowest 
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possible rent wherever there exists a need for them. Then pressure is 
to be used to have trade union rates of wages and the eight hours day 
adopted in all Government shops, and in all work done for Govern- 
ment by private contractors, and to prevent the use of foreign-imade 
pencils and other goods in Government offices. 

On the general question of foreign imports the Congress showed no 
sign of departing from free trade principles. It rejected a motion fo 
restricting the importation of foreign-made goods during a strike, and, 
though it declared for a bill to prevent the landing of foreign paupers, 
and for another to restrict the employment of foreign labour in loading 
and unloading ships, it rejected a motion to prohibit the importation 
of foreign labour during a strike by the remarkable majority of 215 to 
34. In this perhaps unexpected trade union vote the New Unionism 
stood side by side with the Old; the rejection was moved by a pro- 
minent representative of the new unionists, and seems to have been 
prompted by a feeling that it was invidious to select the foreign 
intruder for special punishment, while the Scotch workman who came 
to England and the English workman who went to Scotland, and 
worked for less wages than his brother out on strike, was equally 
guilty, and as yeveral members said, there were no foreigners in the 
world of labour except the men who worked against their class. 

Motions were again passed for amendment of the Conspiracy Law, fon 
an amendment of the Truck Act so as to render it illegal for employers 
to make deductions from wages for the use of motive power, machinery, 
artificial light, or any materials used in the business; for an amend- 
ment of the Employers’ Liability Act, abolishing the doctrine of 
common employment, confining contributory negligence to actual 
negligence, requiring subcontractors to lodge security for compensa- 
tion for accidents, and making employers liable for the loss ol 
workmen's tools by fire while on the premises. In the matter of 
factory legislation the Congress passed resolutions demanding the 
extension of the factory acts to limestone quarries and to domestic 
workshops ; the requirement of five years’ practical training in a factory 
as an essential qualification for the office of factory inspector ; the 
inspection of fishing vessels, the inspection of steam boilers; the re- 
quirement of certificates of competency from seamen, ship-joiners, and 
lightermen. 

The eight hours question occupies increasing attention year by year in 
the Congress. The resolution in favour of the compulsory Eight Hours’ 
Bill for miners was again carried bya decisive majority (285 to 56), though 
the Congress refused, also decisively, to censure the Parliamentary 
Committee for want of zeal in promoting the Bill last year, or to 
dismiss the Secretary, Mr. Fenwick, M.P., for voting against it in his 
place in Parliament. But it agreed without any division at all to ask 
for two fresh compulsory enactments—an Hight Hours’ Act for bakers, 
and an Eight Hours’ Act for engine-keepers in charge of machinery 
where men are lowered into or raised out of mines; and in regard 


- 
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to other trades generally all parties in the Congress seem now to have 
acquiesced in the idea of an Eight Hours’ Act, with the limitation of 
not being enforceable on trades which do not want it, and the only 
division of opinion this year was on the point whether this limitation 
could be best secured by the principle of trade option, making it en- 
forceable on a trade only when a majority of its organised members 
asked for its enforcement, or by the principle of trade exemption, which 
would make it unenforceable on trades where a majority of the 
organised members asked to be exempt from it. The trade exemp- 
tion principle, which was carried last year by 285 to 183, has been 
carried again this year by the smaller but still important majority of 
205 to 155. 

Then, to meet the case of the unemployed, the Congressagreed without 
any debate to ask for the establishment and maintenance by public funds 
of a Labour Exchange on the model of the Paris Bourse de Travail in 
every industrial centre in the kingdom, and for a reform of the poor law 
in the direction of providing productive employment for unemployed 
citizens at fair wages; in other words, the Socialist right to labour. 
On the prominent subject of old age pensions, the only deliverance the 
Congress thought it necessary to make was a resolution, carried 
unanimously, that no measure would be satisfactory which did not 
provide for the superannuation funds of trade unions being dealt 
with so as to receive a due proportion of any subsidy voted by 
Parliament. But, amid all their numerous demands for State interven- 
tion, they will not hear of State intervention for the settlement of trade 
disputes, and rejected without any debate a motion made by two 
members from Sheffield in favour of the establishment of State Boards 
of Conciliation and Arbitration with legal powers of enforcing their 
awards. JOHN Rar 


Hours ts SnHops.—Mr. Chamberlain, who seems to think Mr. 
Gladstone’s Local Trade Option principle insufficient for regulating 
the hours of labour in mining, has been urging its immediate 
adoption for remedying the grievances of the shop-assistants, whose 
case he considers worse than the miners’ in some respects, because 
their present hours leave them no leisure for recreation or mental 
improvement, and in the case of women are distinctly prejudicial 
to health. He wants an act, therefore, giving local authorities power 
to enforce shorter hours on all shops of any trade within their 
jurisdiction, when two-thirds of the trade desire it. Whether the vote 
is of shopkeepers and shop-assistants together or of shopkeepers alone 
does not appear. Probably the latter, but Mr. Chamberlain is very 
likely to be right in believing the great majority of the shopkeepers to 
be as anxious for shorter hours as the shop-assistants themselves. In 
the Grocers’ Federation, at any rate, a very numerous organisation, 
80 per cent. of the members voted last year for shorter hours by 
legislative enactment. The difficulty always is with the other 20 per 
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cent.; with the small minority who would like to steal a little trade 
from the others by opening when they are shut. But would trade 
option be sure to meet this difficulty successfully ? When the grocers 
get their shops closed, may not the bakers begin to sell tea and sugar ? 
and when the shoemakers shut, what is to hinder the drapers from 
selling boots, as many of them do already? The Bill of the National 
Union of Shop Assistants, accordingly, does not adopt this principle of 
trade option, but proposes to give local authorities the power of closing 
all shops in their district at any hour which two-thirds of the shop- 
keepers of the district ask them to prescribe. 

A Lasnour ExcHance.—A British Labour Exchange formed on 
continental models, which the Trade Union Congress has _ just 
demanded in the interest of workpeople, is to be actually started 
forthwith by a large combination of employers as a means of 
fizhting the Trade Unions themselves. The idea arose from observ- 
ing the comparative success of the system of labour registries set on 
foot by the Shipping Federation in furnishing a prompt supply of 
‘free’ labour in case of strikes or other difficulties; and the local 
registries of the Federation are to form the basis of the new scheme, 
but the organisation is to be perfected by opening similar offices in 
inland centres, and by a great central office in London. The benefits 
of the system are to be open to all employers who want them, and to 
ull labourers who ‘ are willing to work amicably with either unionists 
or non-unionists,’ or in other words who would be available in a 
strike. 


THE Labour COMMISSION. 


SINCE returning to work in October the Labour Commission has for 
the first time been sitting as a whole for the hearing of evidence, the 
evidence being on subjects like co-operation and national or municipal 
control, which bear on the condition of labour generally, rather than 
on its condition in particular trades. 

The evidence on co-operation was given by four representatives of 
the Co-operative Union of Great Britain and Ivreland—Mr. J. T. W. 
Mitchell, chairman of the English Co-operative Wholesale Society for 
the last eighteen years, Mr. W. Maxwell, chairman of the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society for the last eleven years, Mr. J. Green- 
wood, manager of the Hebden Bridge Fustian Manufacturing Co-oper- 
ative Society since its commencement in 1870, and Mr. F. Hardern, 
chairman of the Oldham Industrial Co-operative Society Limited for 
the last ten years. Their testimony to the value and success of the stores 
is, of course, decided, but not very novel, the only point that need 
be mentioned being that both Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Maxwell thought 
it would be advantageous to the further development of the movement 
now if the present legal restriction of a member's shareholding to £200 
were removed. In England, it is true, it is the common practice for 
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co-operative societies of their own accord to restrict the individual's 
holding to a much lower figure, in many cases to £25 or £30, and even 
in Scotland a few societies do so ; but both these witnesses considered 
compulsory restriction unnecessary and that it would be beneficial to 
let societies that wish to raise the limit have a free hand to suit thei 
own circumstances in the matter. The reason the English societies fi 
their maximum holding so low is explained by Mr. Mitchell to be that 
they have to pay 5 per cent. on their share capital, and they cannot 
easily find outside investments for this money which will enable them 
to pay that interest, except at undue risk. In Scotland on the other 
hand, according to Mr. Maxwell’s account, the societies have adhered 
much more closely to the original co-operative ideal. They have not 
and will not have a penny of their money invested outside the 
co-operative movement, and, spite of this greater limitation of thei 
range of investment, they have never found any need as yet of reducing 
the £200 limit. They have invested it largely, as the early co-opera- 
tors always intended, in encouraging co-operative production. Since its 
establishment in 1868 the Scottish Wholesale has started fourteen co 
‘operative workshops in different kinds of industries, and it nov 
employs 1,800 men in production and only 300 in distribution. It is still 
adding to the number of its industries, having only lately broken ground 
in co-operative farming on a considerable scale; and it gives all the 
workpeople it employs a share in the profits of their work. For this 


purpose a separate account is made of the commodities produced at 


their works and the profits earned on them ; the profits of all the works 
are then pooled for better equalisation of results and the same share 
is given to the £1 of wages as is given to the £1 of purchases, or more 
strictly speaking, of transfers, for the transfer of the goods from the 
productive to the distributive department is treated as equivalent to 
purchase. Outside the Scottish Wholesale, one-third of the other 
Scottish co-operative societies give their workpeople a fair share of 
the profits, and Mr. Maxwell says the system has proved very 
suecesstul, but, even if it were not successful, it would not, he thinks, 
be abandoned. Their factories are of the most modern description, 
trade union rates of wages are paid, the hours vary from forty- 
four a week in the clothing to fifty-two a week in the shoemaking, 
and employment is steadier than in private workshops because 
they produce for their own organised market. . Moreover, one of 
the express objects of the Scottish Wholesale in starting so many 
(liverse industries was to secure greater constancy of employment, 
through enabling hands to be transferred more easily to another 
branch of industry when their own branch is slack. But, curiously 
enough, this has not been found to answer. The hands in the 
mantle factory would not go into the tailoring factory; they did not 
care to change their trade and preferred to leave. 

The English Wholesale can show nothing to compare with this very 
hopefuladvance in co-operative production. Since its foundation in 1864, 
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it has started only six different productive works, in which it employs 
3,000 hands, while employing 2,000 hands in distribution. It invests its 
capital in ordinary securities, whereas the Scottish Wholesale has not 
a penny invested outside the co-operative movement; and it denies 
its workpeople any share in the profits of their work, and, if Mr. 
Mitchell represents it aright, denies this on principle. He contends 
that the true profit-sharing principle is to share as consumers, and not 
as producers, and that in this sense every workman the Wholesale 


Society. employs may, if he is a member of a store, share in the 


profits to the extent of his purchases. Mr. Mitchell’s ideal for the 
future is a system of universal co-operation under which every citizen 
is to be a member of a local co-operative store, and the local stores 
ave to receive their supplies from the Wholesale Society, and the 
Wholesale Society is to manage the trade and production of the 
country, pay the shareholders their interest, and the labourers their 
wages, and then divide the remainder among the purchasers according 
to their purchases. When the system became completely universal, 
he thought workers might be eligible to sit on the committee ol 
inanagement, but for the present he held the Wholesale Society 
‘ight in making a ineligible for the committee, while allowing them 
to vote for the election of committee-men. Mr. Maxwell’s ideal was 
different; he believed co-operation could not be extended to all in- 
dustries, but only to those which supplied ordinary retail consumption, 
(nd for the rest he looked forward to every trade union setting up its 
productive wing, and to employers more generally adopting profit- 
sharing. He mentioned that the Scottish Wholesale is at present 
considering a scheme for making all its workpeople shareholders, with 
i certain voice in the management of the business, though no right to 
sit personally on the board, and he himself has proposed that even 
this restriction be removed, as its removal had been found to answer 
well in the very prosperous Paisley Manufacturing Society, and to 
-nvolve no impairment of discipline. He believed, moreover, its general 
adoption would minimise the chances of trade disputes. 

Mr. Greenwood expressed a similar opinion, as the result of his 
twenty years’ experience as manager of the Hebden Bridge Association, 
He said the rule of that association excluding workmen from a seat 
on the committee was unnecessary. There might be difficulties wher 
all the members of committee were workers in the business, but he 
thought it preferable to have some workers on the committee. 

Mr. Hardern’s account of the Oldham Limiteds is very interesting. 
There are now seventy-six of these joint stock cotton spinning 
companies, with a total share and loan capital of £5,828,190. Mr. 
Hardern has found, by private investigation from the officials of 
twelve of the companies, that almost exactly half of this large sum is 
held by members of the working class. But very few of these shares, 
comparatively, are held by cotton spinners, and where cotton spinners 
do hold any, it is rarely in the mill they work in themselves. Not 
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more than from 5 to 10 per cent. of the workers in a mill hold shares in 
its stock. They are held mainly by artisans, but he thought the cotton 
spinners were now beginning to invest more of their savings in the 
loan part of the capital of these limited companies, though they still 
seem to eschew the share capital. Mr. Hardern gives the co-operativ: 
movement the credit for generating this large amount of working-class 
capital. Oldham, he says, contains more co-operators per inhabitant 
than any other town, and, as the Oldham Co-operative Societies reduce: 
the limit of their share investments to £25 and £30 per member, th: 
members had to find some other field for investing their quarter]; 
dividends. The Oldham Limiteds started with the principle of paying 
a bonus on wages, but gave that up because the men showed 1 
improvement in their work on account of it, and preferred, on theii 
side, a fixed and understood wage, free from any element of fluctuation. 
These companies have lately not been so prosperous as they were at 
first, but that is due to the times. They are conducted like other joint 
stock companies, but, through the working-class influence in the 
management, they preserve somewhat better continuity of employment 
than private manufacturers, and pay the best wages in Lancashire. On 
the whole, Mr. Hardern knew no industrial town where the people are 
more thrifty and independent. They are well paid, well fed, well 
clothed and well housed. 

The extension as far as practicable of the principles of national- 
ising and municipalising industries was advocated by Mr. Tom Mann, 
Member of the Commission, and Mr. Sidney Webb, L.C.C., with the 
view of diminishing fluctuations of employment. They contemplated 
the public control and management of all industries as the ultimate 
goal, and for the present would encourage the tendency in that 
direction as the times would bear. Mr. Mann did {not think that 
the Lancashire municipalities could as yet manage the cotton trade, 
or the London municipality the whole industries of the capital. 
3efore a general introduction of collectivism would be safe, he 
held there must come first a great improvement in the sense ot 
public duty, and a greatly increased watchfulness on the part of a 
healthier public opinion ; but he looked for this to come gradually or 


even rapidly. At present he thought we were ripe for railway and land 
nationalisation and for the municipalisation of the gas and water supply 
and of the docks. He preferred putting the docks under the County 
Council rather than under a special public board. With the same view 
of stopping fluctuations of employment and with the same policy of pro- 
ceeding as the times will bear, Mr. Mann and Mr. Webb advocated the 
eight hour day by parliamentary enactment, but with the condition ot 


local option. 

Dr. Ogle, Superintendent of Statistics in the General Register 
Office, gave statistics showing the age at which different classes 
married. Among miners 704 per 1,000 married under 25 and 169 
under 21; among the professional and independent classes only 151 
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per 1,000 married under 25, and only 7 under 21. Of miners’ wives 
139 per 1,000 were under age when they married, and in the pro- 
fessional classes only 127 per 1,000. Textile workers, shoemakers, 
and tailors were much the same as miners; artisans and labourers a 
bit older, clerks and shopkeepers older still, farmers older again. As 
showing the influence of alcoholic habits, he said he had examined 
the statistics of children who died of suffocation in bed and of children 
who died of convulsions from unknown causes, and he found that in 
both cases three times as many died on Saturday night as on any 
other night of the week. 

Mr. Brabrook, Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, and Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow, Ex-chief Registrar, gave evidence regarding these societies, 
and both said that an amendment of the Building Societies Act of 1874 
was urgently required, which should secure a proper inspection ot 
the books of the building societies, when wanted at the instance of the 
members, and a true valuation of their assets through a better system 
of audit. 

Committee B of the Commission has had one or two separate 
sittings to complete its evidence on railway labour, and Committee C 
has heard evidence on glass-bottle making, seed-crushing, mat-making, 
pottery, buildings butchers’ work, porters’ work, cork-cutting, paper- 
tnaking, alkali works, and domestic service, but the reports of this 


>? 


evidence in the public journals have been extremely brief, aud 
the special reports have not appeared at the time of writing. The 


London Domestic Servants’ Union, started last year, have only 
about 700 members out of a possible 240,000; and their most 
serious grievance was the question of characters, but they wanted 
shorter hours and better fare. They wrought sometimes, said their 
representative, eighteen and even twenty-four hours on end. Mr. J. J. 
Candlish, glass-bottle manufacturer, expressed a strong opinion in 
favour of the economy of eight hour shifts, and mentioned the curious 
circumstance that when his uncle, the late Mr. John Candlish, M.P., 
once lost money by a bank failure, his men came to him and offered to 


work for him one month for nothing. 
JOHN Rar 


THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF THE BRITISH Corron INDUSTRY. 
1 


Ix the July number of Blackwood’s Mayazine, prominence is given 
to an article upon ‘The Prospective Decline of Lancashire.’ The 
writer affirms that evidence, not merely of arrested growth, but of 
actual going back is already visible, and that this is not a sign ot 
temporary depression of the British cotton industry. It is the first 
stage of permanent declension. The question thus raised is so 
important, whether it be viewed from a local or from a national stand 
point, as to call for careful investigation. 
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What are the facts upon which this truly alarming forecast is 
founded? It is stated, in the first place—with truth—that, in 
North Lancashire, the spinning branch of the industry has, for 
years past, been steadily decaying. The number of spindles in that 
part of the country has greatly diminished. Many old mills, destroyed 
by fire, have not been rebuilt, whilst others have been denuded of 
their machinery, and converted to other uses. Reference is made 
to the contemporaneous growth of spinning in South Lancashire, but 
there is no attempt, statistical or other, to determine whether or 
not these changes are, as is commonly believed, a simple transference 
of productive activity from one district to another. Indeed, statistics 
are very sparingly used throughout the article, and the writer does 
not show that either the number of spindles or the production of 
yarn in the British cotton industry has fallen off. It is affirmed, how- 
ever, that ‘the spinning trade, in the bulk, stands worse than 
it did ten years ago.’ But it is rather to the ‘ dishearteningly un- 
satisfactory condition of the weaving branch of the Lancashire cotton 
trade’ that the writer points as a portent of the downward tendency 
of the whole industry. In the towns of Blackburn and Preston, and 
the districts around them, either the number of looms has diminished 
or the weaving mills have, to a large extent, been transferred to new 
occupants, by the failure, or retirement from business, of those who 
formerly worked them. It is admitted that eastward, in the Burnley 
and Nelson districts, there has been an extension of cotton manu- 
facturing (as distinct from spinning) and the main cause of this growth 
in one section of the country, at the expense of decline, or arrested 
progress, in another, is correctly stated. It is due chiefly to an 
unfortunate difference in the wages lists, which has made it possible 


to produce important descriptions of goods more economically in the 

favoured districts than in others. But here, again, no figures are 
eo ? 

presented to prove that the increase there, does not exceed the 


supposed decline elsewhere. 

In a summary statement, the general conditions surrounding the 
British cotton industry are reviewed. These are :—that the aggregate 
consumption of cotton goods in the world has not diminished, but has 
been steadily increasing; that prices of these goods are lower than 
they ever were; that the quality of British cotton manufactures 
has not become worse; that the total supply in the great markets, 
especially in that of India, has recently, at times, if not continuously, 
exceeded the wants of consumers, that, in foreign markets, English 
manufacturers have not been able to hold their ground against com- 
petition abroad, and, finally, that some outlets have been largely closed 
against them. The conclusion then is, that the chief cause of the 
‘decline of Lancashire’ is the growing competition of the cotton 
industry in other countries, partly because this has been artificially 
favoured by protective customs tariffs, and partly because it has become 
more efficient than it used to be. The rapid expansion of spinning and 
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weaving by machinery in India is dwelt upon at considerable length, 
and to it is attributed—-more than to any other circumstance—the 
assumed decline of the industry at home. The Blackwood article is 
evidently written with much knowledge of the history and the present 
surroundings of the British cotton industry ; but I think it is possible 
that a wider and more searching inquiry may lead to results very 
different from those at which Mr. Abram has arrived. 

The statistics of cotton spinning machinery in the United Kingdom 
collected by the Factory Inspectors have hitherto been taken irregularly, 
at wide intervals, and upon different methods. It is therefore exceed- 
ingly difficult to draw from them quite satisfactory conclusions as to ,the 
expansion or contraction of the industry. With other aid, however, it 
is possible to arrive at figures which may be regarded as substantially 
accurate. According to the official returns, there were, in 1874, 
37,515,772 ‘spinning’ spindles in this country. The number of 
‘doubling’ spindles is not relevant to the present inquiry, because 
these are employed in a subsidiary process and their introduction 
would obscure rather than throw light upon it. The returns for 1878 
gave the number of spinning spindles as, 39,527,920, and those of 1885 
as 40,120,451. \Che latter were, at the time of their issue, as were also 
those of 1890, generally regarded as defective, and ay, perhaps with 
advantage, be neglected. Accepting, however, the figures for 1874 and 
1878, | add to them, in the following table, the carefully prepared esti- 
mates for subsequent years of Mr. Thomas Ellison of Liverpool, the 
most trusted statistical authority in the cotton trade :— 


Number of Cotton Spinning Spindles in the United Kingdom, and the 
average Consumption of Cotton in lb. per Spindle. 





Spindles. Consumption per spindle. 
IST# 22.5 : sger:  OUVORRRRO cota sagpaavercadsntene LOeme 
EME 2. cciaeatennes nan ansce toe SO BATGOON, « ce ccis cocueee css vase | SOO 
BGBR caciiptectsnesaceasgicsss “MME eee eang ae neces 35°0 
BONES cceielcasttouseoxsoee es ROOM sen cccresl spenisevies 34-0 
PESE.  ccseideeaes evincsersan “SEREMMRUE ecoucodeciabaceseabeccacs meen 
Lo irene rere 0) 1))! | TNR a neem ee Meet gs) 
MOBS ccccats BOR emer ame: uy) |) ER eee meecmeet en gs | 
1888 Serer oer: ) 1) | ae ee tee ee 35°0. 
TOGO) ou ecexsecssaioncresnaes, SOPMOIOUUN <seascareneieceseden: 34-0 
iS) Pere scovtvess  SOph OOOO 5.535 anew eter 37:0 
NQOE oes. ccviceersitaavsesass tS ROMROMONE <cucaccuntatecursecuactoen ee 
ESSE cicssassuzaceeecevcdencs: “EGON <cckavesecenischecancsae) “Sen 


These figures indicate that there was an increase, between 1874 and 
1892, in the number of spindles, of 7,834,225, or at the rate of 20°8 per 
cent. The greater part of it occurred between 1874 and 1884. After- 
wards there was a slight diminution, but in 1889 the enlargement began 
again, and has continued to the present time. A comparison of the 
figures for 1883 aiid 1892 brings out the fact that within the last nine years 
an augmentation of the number of spindles has occurred of 3,350,000 
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or at the rate of nearly eight per cent. There can be no doubt that in the 
Northern half of Lancashire, and also in Scotland, the quantity of 
spinning machinery has, especially since 1878, been diminishing, but in 
South Lancashire it has increased prodigiously. For some years this 
growth was all but confined to Oldham for the spinning of medium 
‘counts’ of yarn, and to Bolton for that of the finer counts. But 
lately it has extended to Rochdale, Heywood, Stockport, and other 
South Lancashire towns, which have become formidable rivals to 
Oldham. 

Among the chief reasons for this transference of cotton spinning 
from North to South Lancashire are (1) the fact that, in the latter, 
the system of building gigantic mills, worked—because of their 
magnitude and their structural improvements—at greatly reduced cost, 
was first established ; (2) that this movement was encouraged by the 
close proximity of the foremost spinning machine-making works in the 
world, by the concurrent growth in and around Oldham of a superior 
class of spinning work-people, and by the founding of a local share 
market, and of a body of men who found profitable employment in 
the formation of new spinning companies. Perhaps also, the 
comparative nearness of Oldham to Liverpool, the great cotton depdot, 
and to Manchester, the great yarn market, may be named as an 
auxiliary cause. Meanwhile, it was not only the absence of these 
circumstances in the Northern half of the county, which brought 
about the decay of spinning there. The older mills, once prosperous, 
were either too small, or were constructed upon abandoned plans, 
ill-adapted, or incapable of adaptation, to modern methods. Moreover, 
the competition of the newer mills of the South was slowly developed, 
especially at first, and its ultimate triumph was for some time 
uncertain, until it was proved that joint stock companies, with 
abundant loan capital, and possessing great establishments, worked 
econoinically because they were great, could be successfully managed, 
and could produce yarn at a reduced cost. Finally, however, the race 
was ended, and the South won. 

But the important consideration, so far as my immediate purpose 
is concerned, is that the concentration of the spinning industry in 
South Lancashire has resulted in a substantial increase of spindles 
on the whole, in spite of the disappearance of mills elsewhere, the 
extent of which is shown in the figures already quoted. 

Let us now compare with the statistics of machinery those of the 


consumption of cotton. It will be convenient for this purpose to take 


the figures of each cotton season, viz., from September Ist to August 
31st. These are given in bales of the average weight of 400lb. each in 
order to ensure accurate comparison :— 
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Consumption of Cotton in the United Kingdom 





Bales Bales 
(of 400 Ib. each). (of 400 lb. each). 
1873—74...... 3,165,320 © 1886—87...... 3,694,000 
1877—7B. .... 2,941,120 1887—88...... 3,841,000 
1882-—83...... 3,744,000 1888—89...... 3,770,000 
1883—84...... 3,666,000 1889—90...... 4,034,000 
1884—85...... 3,433,000 1890—91...... 4,230,000 
1885—86...... 1891—92...... 3,977 OO 





The consumption in 1873-74 was very large, and yet, if it be 
compared with that of 1891-92, it will be seen that the latter 
exceeds it by 761,680 bales, or at the rate of 24 per cent. This 
proportion is somewhat greater than that of the increase of machinery, 
but it substantially confirms the accuracy of Mr. Ellison's estimate of 
the number of spindles existing now. The evidently more rapid 
growth of the weight of cotton consumed may appear, at first sight, 
somewhat surprising, in view of the reduction of the hours of labour 
since 1874, and\of the undoubted fact that the average counts of yarn 
spun in English mills has become finer. To set against these 
tendencies towards a diminished consumption of cotton per spindle, 
there arc, however, changes which have outweighed them. Improye- 
ments oN saileaasaniouhin in machines, and better methods of 
manipulating the staple, have made it possible to increase the speed of 
the spindle, without adding to the labour of the workpeople, and the 
consequence has been, not only reduced cost of production, but also 
increased out-turn and consequently increased consumption of cotton 
per spindle. 

A further step in the investigation may now be taken. What 
echanges have taken place in the course of the last eighteen years in 


Kxports of Cotton Yarns and Piece Goods. 














Yarns. ome Piece goods. nee ok 

Ib. d. Yards. d. 
1874 220,682,919 15°79  3,606,639,044 3°22 
1878 250,631,800 12°47 3,61 2,300 2-76 
1883 264,772,000 12°25  4,538,888,500 2-61 
1884 270,904,600 = 12°24 = 4,417,280,000 2°47 
1885 245,809,900 11°58 4,374,516,500 2-33 
1886 | 254,331,100 10°84 4,850,210,500 2°21 
1887 251,026,000 10°88 4,904,012,000 2°27 
1888 255,846,100 10°94 5,038,307,700 2-29 
1889 252,435,800 . 11°13 | 5,001,239,100 2°24 
1890 258,290,800 11°47 =5,124,966,000 2°30 
1891 245,258,700 10°94 4,912,475,700 2°31 
1892 195,048,700 _- 4,031,271,000 


(to end of October) 
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the quantities of cotton, yarns, and goods exported? This question 
is the more important because it is upon the supposed loss of foreign 
demand that the alleged decline 0 fLancashire rests. It is answered 
in the last table on the preceding page. 

Here again, comparing the figures for 1874 with those for 1891, a 
marked expansion is shown. It is true that, of yarns, the exports 
increased, within the seventeen years, only to the extent of 24,575,781 
Ibs, or 11:1 per cent., but those of piece goods were enlarged by 
1,305,836,756 yards, or 36:2 per cent. Exact comparison of the 
quantities exported in any one year with those in another is probably 
impossible, because of the variation in the counts of yarns sent abroad, 
and in the width and texture of the piece goods. Nor is it possible 
to obtain more precise results by taking the aggregate values or the 
prices per lb. or per yard as the groundwork of the comparison. It is, 
however, a prevailing opinion, that the average counts of the yarns 
sent to foreign markets have been growing finer for several years 
past. This view is almost certainly correct and it serves to explain, 
in part, the comparatively small increase in the weight of the 
exports since 1874. But undoubtedly, the main cause for the small 
rate of expansion of this department of the foreign trade is the 
growing competition of the spinning industry abroad, particularly in 
India. It will be noticed, too, that, since 1874, there has been 
a remarkable falling off in the weight of yarn exported. Again, 
probably some diminution of the average width of the piece 
goods shipped to foreign markets has occurred since 1874, but 
this is not likely to be considerable, and if any alteration has 
taken place in the average texture and weight per yard of piece 
goods, it is much more likely to have been in the direction of fineness 
Whatever allowance may be thought necessary, 


than of coarseness. 
and texture, it must be insufficient 


however, on the score of width 
to lessen appreciably the weight of the evidence, afforded by the 
preceding figures, of a large expansion in the quantity of piece goods 
exported since 1874. But it is the statistics for the period since 1883 
that have to be dealt with, in considering the main question at issue— 
that of the movement of the last few years. It must, obviously, be 
conceded that the foreign demand for yarns has decreased, and it may 
be fairly described as stationary, since 1884. On the other hand, that 
for piece goods has increased since 1883 to the extent of 373,587,200 
yards, or 8-2 percent. Since, however, the total weight of cotton in the 
piece goods is about 5} times that in the yarns exported, it is obvious 
that the quantity of both descriptions sent abroad has_ been 
substantially, though perhaps not greatly, enlarged. The nearest 
approach to an exact statement of the quantity of cotton contained in 
the yarns and goods exported is that presented by the estimates of Mr. 
Ellison, which, after careful examination, I accept as substantially 
accurate. The next table gives the results of his investigations for 


each year since 1882 :— 
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Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1883 1,420,000,000 1,176,000,000 244,000,000 
1884 1,387,200,000 1,163,000,000 224,200,000 
1885 1,272,800,000 1,115,600,000 | 157,200,000 
1886 - 1,410,183,000 1,178,900,000 231,283,000 
1887 1,419,947,000 1,186, 100,000 233,847,000 
1888 1,452,330,000 1,206, 100,000 246,230,000 
1889 1,449,344 ,000 1,196,000,000 253,344,000 
1890 1 558,332,000 1 273,900,000 284,452,000 
1891 1,542,937,000 1,226,000,000 316,937,000 





The quantity of yarn produced in each of these successive years 
dloes not, it must be admitted, exhibit either a steadily progressive 
growth, or a very important one, from first to last. A glance at the 
second and third columns reveals also the fact that the greater part of 
the increase is\due to an enlargement of home consumption and of 
stocks. The latter, however,—that is to say, an increase of stocks—was 
not perceptible until the end of 1891, when the accumulations were in 
a few departments somewhat considerable. The experience of the 
wholesale houses engaged in the home trade is confirmatory of the 
statistics just referred to, showing as it does a marked improvement 
during the last four or five years in the distribution of cotton goods 
in the home market. Still, even those referring to exports afford no 
warrant for the theory that the foreign demand for British cotton 
productions has fallen off since 1882. 

The returns of the factory inspectors of the number of looms in 
the cotton industry of the United Kingdom I have so far neglected, 
in order not to interrupt the course of the inquiry as to the consump- 
tion of cotton and its distribution in the spun and manufactured forms. 
But these may now be advantageously referred to. The official statistics 
of looms are, probably, more accurate than those of spindles which 
have appeared since 1878. They are shown in the following table : 


Number of Cotton Looms in the United Kingdom. 


Number. 


EON” Cicnc bie beeiumiarieicctaaseeces, eee 
1878 514,911 
1885 560,955 
1890 615,714 


Worrall’s Directory of the cotton trade gives the number of looms, 
obtained by independent methods, in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire alone in 1892 as 615,719, and those in other parts of the country, 
Scotland included, may be put down at about 30,000. Assuming, however, 
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that the entire number thoughout the kingdom is not more than 630,000, 
a comparison of the figures for various periods yields the following 
results. Between 1874 and 1878 there was an increase of 51,793 looms 
or 11:1 per cent ; between 1878 and 1885 of 46,044 or 8-9 per cent. ; 
between 1885 and 1890 of 54,759 or 9:7 per cent. and between 1890 
and 1892 of 14,286 or 2°3 per cent. It is, no doubt, quite true that 
during the last four or five years an appreciable proportion of weaving 
machinery has, from time to time, been stopped or working short time 
in one district or another, and it is possible that both the Factory 
returns and Worrall’s Directory may include a certain number of 
looms not working when the statistics were collected. But the figures 
showing the quantity of cotton used in the manufacture of goods for 
home consumption, and those giving the amount in the cloth and yarns 
exported are good evidence of an enlarged employment of weaving 
machinery within the last eight years. No reliance need therefore be 
necessarily placed upon the statistics of looms. They are interesting, 
but they are not of essential importance in the present inquiry. 

What is the proper inference to be drawn from the series of co- 
ordinate statistics which I have been studying? Not certainly that the 
British industry has gone backward since 1874, nor even since 1882. On 
the contrary, there is clear evidence of progress, slow undoubtedly, and 
at a diminished rate in recent years; but, still proyress, and not retro- 
gression, even in the foreign branch of the trade. How, then, are the 
complaints, which have been very prevalent for a long time past of 
diminished and precarious margins, of reduced profits and of actual 
losses, to be accounted for? So far as the causes lie at home, they are 
mainly attributable to the keen competition of the large new mills, 
mostly—so far as the spinning department is concerned—worked by 
joint-stock companies, first with the older establishments and then 
with each other. Severe, and not always undeserved, criticism is fre- 
quently heard of the methods by which these companies are founded, 
and their factories built. The promoters, it is said, have often other 
ends in view than that of making money by spinning cotton. One 
wants to sell a piece of land, another to secure a good order for 
machinery, a third to add to the number of his clients for whom he 
buys cotton, or sells yarn, and so forth. How much truth there may 
be in these statements is not a question of present interest. It is 
certain, however, that a newly-equipped cotton mill of adequate size 
can make a profit upon a ‘margin’ between the prices of cotton and 
yarn which affords none to others not many years older, and which 
entails absolute, if not ruinous, loss upon really ‘ old’ establishments. 
Shares in new companies are consequently, in ordinary times, readily 
saleable, and often command a premium. The original subscribers can 
therefore easily reduce or get rid of their holdings, and give their atten- 
tion to fresh enterprises of the same kind. But all new things become 
old gradually ; and, in course of time, the shares, once at a premium, 
fall to a discount. At the present moment nearly all the quotations of 
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cotton mill shares are in this position, and a few of these are just now 
worth very little. It is understood that a considerable proportion of 
the shares is held outside the cotton districts, and, although they are 
largely—and perhaps for the most part—in the hands of local people, 
the ‘ bad trade’ to which these attribute the low prices of shares is 
not ruinous to them. They have generally some other occupation or 
investment by means of which they can live, and are rarely quite 
dependent upon their ‘‘ divis’ (the quarterly dividends from the spin- 
ning companies). At the present moment the business of promoting 
new spinning companies is not active. The share-lists have an unin- 
viting appearance, and the demand for investment is slack. 

In the weaving branch of the industry the joint-stock method, as it is 
practised in South Lancashire, has never succeeded. The conversion of 
cotton yarns into piece goods has, for many years, been increasingly 
an operation demanding greater skill, and, if not closer attention, more 
inventiveness and abundance of resource on the part of the manager 
than that required by the controller of a spinning mill. The latter, 
when once his organisation has been well established, needs little more 
than constant attention, and faithful adherence to recognised rules. 
The former myst be always on the alert, either to prevent mistakes, or to 
vary his produttion according to the needs of the market. An energetic 
expert is required, who must occupy his mind, either in devising changes, 
or in carrying out changes suggested by others. Hence the weaving 
branch of the industry has tended to fall, more and more, into the hands 
of laborious, strong, and inventive men who, springing often from the 
ranks, have been enabled by a system which is as new as that of the 
joint-stock method in spinning, to take important places in the ranks 
of ‘manufacturers,’ that is to say, master weavers. These do not 
possess spinning mills, and consider themselves fortunately unen- 
cumbered, because at any moment they can go into the market and buy 
any ‘count’ or quality of yarn which they may want. This new system 
is that of erecting great weaving ‘sheds’—that is to say, long and broad 
buildings of one storey in height, so designed as to receive their light 
from the top, and, as far as possible, from the north, in order to exclude 
the direct rays of the sun which are always troublesome to weavers, 
who have to keep watch and guard over a multitude of minute threads 
or ‘ends’ in their warps. These new structures are economical because 
they can be supplied with motive power from large engines. They are 
not always occupied by one tenant, but often by several, each of whom 
has his own portion distinctly marked off. These -have, of course, to 
pay a rent, and this is sufficient to afford a handsome profit to the pro- 
prietor. It is, however, not yet a finally determined question whether 
or not a beginner, or at all events one who is a little advanced in the 
cotton manufacture, would do better by renting a portion of a ‘shed’ 
or by building or renting a small and self-enclosed manufactory. 
Enough has been said, however, to show that in the weaving as well 
asin the spinning branch of the cotton industry, fresh competitive 
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forces have constantly been arising, all of them tending to increase 
production and to lessen profits. In the weaving industry also, new 
machinery has always an advantage. It can be driven more rapidly 
than old, and can produce better work. 

A general observation may here be made applying equally to 
spinning and weaving mills. The downward tendency of prices 
in this country, as well as the operation of stimulated invention, 
has for some years past been lessening the cost of building and 
plant. Instances have been known of new mills being built or 
equipped for no other reason than that they could be ‘ put down’ at 
so much less per spindle or per loom than surrounding mills. A like 
reason has often been the motive for extension of o!d establishments 
as a method of reducing the general cost of manufacture. Thus the 
cause of bad trade—falling prices—has, according to a now acknowledged 
rule, tended to increase the means of production, and to diminish 
profits, as well as to hasten the destruction of many old mills and much 
old machinery. 

So far the investigation has shown that, in spite of great changes, 
which have brought about important local and individual suffering, the 
cotton industry of this country has not ceased to grow. The adverse 
conditions which have undoubtedly attended its course during the past 
ten or fifteen years, and the reasons for anticipating its permanence, 
and its future progress, will be set forth in the second portion of this 
article. 

Eiiwan HELM 


THE VILLA AND THE MANoR.! 


I was moved by Professor Ashley’s essay on ‘The English Manor’ 
to say to him that, as I believe, the word villa has survived in this 
island from Roman times, and that it is obscurely imbedded in some 
of our place-names. He desired me to give some evidence of this—and 
hence the present note. 

That the word villa is latent in some of our names was long ago 
suggested by Mr. Coote in his book, The Romans of Britain, p. 40 note. 
The observation arrested my attention and I have more or less kept it 
in view as a matter to observe upon, and I can only say that the 
probability of Coote’s observation has seemed to grow on me. But 
when I seek to produce proof that may convince others, I find it not 
easy, in consequence of the assimilation of the word to the form of 
well, a fountain or stream of running water. 

In my Land Charters, p..130, I have taken Wilburgewella (Cod. 
Dip. 282) to signify Wilburh’s villa, although ‘wella’ is one of the 


' The origin of the Manor forms a question of such vital interest in economic 
history, that even a philological argument bearing on this subject does not seem out 
of place in the Hconomic Journal.—EpitTor. 
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forms for a fountain, and such may be its meaning here, but I do not 
think it is so. 

In Cod. Dip. 274, the perambulation contains ‘on burhwellan ; of 
burhwellan.’ What is burhwella 2? Is it a borough well, or is it the 
villa of a fortified place? I incline to the latter. 

It is stated in Shropshire Folk Lore, p. 633, that Frankwell (Salop) 
was formerly written Frankevilla and Frauncheville; but this fact is 
not likely to be old enough for our present purpose, and it can only be 
used as an instance of the liability of villa to change into -well. In 
short, it will hardly be possible for me to justify my contention by 
appeal to the direct evidence of simple and plain examples. I must 
therefore resort to argument of a more circuitous and constructive 
nature. 

There are three vernacular equivalents of villa; viz., him, haga, 
and tin, which in the modern names appear mostly as ham, hay, and 
fon. Of these the standard and most literary word is him, just as 
also in German heim is the chief equivalent of villa. Of the other two 
words haga indicates a more considerable estate than /dm, and tin one 
that is more ordinary. 

But while the German nomenclature uses heim as the most constant 
vernacular for villa, yet there are a certain number of instances in 
which the Latin word has been retained in the forms -wy/, -wel, or 
-weiler (villare), as Mr. Seebohm observes in The English Viliage Com- 
munity (ed. 4, p. 257). If a like survival exists in English names, it 
has to be disentangled (so far as suffixes are concerned) from forms 
like -wella, -wel, -wyl, the medieval -welle, and modern -well, which 
have nothing in outward form to differentiate them from the sense of 
fountain or stream of running water. 

When any difficulty occurs in reading documents, our first resort is 
to a consideration of the context. Local names are documents, which 
are almost without context, but not entirely so. A large proportion of 
them are compound words, and a compound is not absolutely devoid 
of context, for the prefix affords context to the suffix, and vice versd. 
We may, then, examine whether the prefixes to names in -well may 
seem to justify us in detaching certain members from the general 
group. Some of the prefixes have a manifest congruity with a 
fountain or stream of water. Such are those which indicate trees, 
plants, birds, beasts :—Acwyl (oak), aescwyl (ash), brydwyl (bird), 
cerswyl (watercress), ellewyl (elder), giatewyl (goat), heselwyl 
(hazel), hanewyl (black-cock), haranwyl (hare), heafocwyl (hawk), 
heortwyl (hart), horswyl (horse), &c., and with these we may join 
one that is very common in perambulations, and undoubtedly indicates 
water, namely, merwyl, boundary stream. 

Adjectives which support the sense of water, such as clear, foul, 
cold, bright, dark: Beorhtanwyl (bright), blacwy] (black), caldanwyl 
(cold), fulewyl (foul), scirwyl (clear), &c. There is one, viz. hwitanwy]l ; 
(white), which would seem more germane to villa than to water. 
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But there are also prefixes which have no such a manifest affinity 
with water, as where they convey the idea of grandeur or of spacious 
relations like the points of the compass, as Sidwell (Devon), Eastwell 
(Kent and Oxford), Southwell (Notts), Bradwell (Essex). In the first 
of these I take the prefix to be that old poetic and long obsolete ad- 
jective sid wide, extensive, and the sense of Sidwell I apprehend to 
be identical with that of Sidanham (Wilts), which in its modern form 

Sydenham (numerous) and that the name in -well expresses the sare 
dea as that in -ham, namely, spacious villa or manor. Further illustra- 
tion of this prefix is afforded by Sidnall (Salop), which in documents 
quoted by Eaton (Shropshire, iii., 345) is spelt Sidenal and Sydenhall, 
i.é., spacious hall. 

Sidwell is now known as St. Sidwell’s, by Exeter, and the title is 
supported by the fictitious name of a saint, Sancta Sativola, about 
whom see Freeman’s Hreter. It is plain that St. Sidwell’s was a place 
of mark in early times, but I am not aware that it was charac- 
terized by water. The name Sativola does not suggest water. We 
shall not be straying from the beaten path of history if we suppose 
that an important villa or manor gave rise to a church, and the church 
to the title, and the title to the legend and Latin name of a saint. 

In Essex, towards the extremity of the promontory which forms 
the southern lip of the Blackwater, occurs Bradwell, in which the pre- 
fix is brdd, broad. This name has signs of ancient importance ; it is 
used to characterize places around, as Bradwell Hall, Bradwell Lodge, 
Bradwell Marsh, Bradwell Quay. In Camden’s Map of Essex the 
only other name on this promontory is St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall, which 
he identified with the Roman Othona and the Ythancestir of Beda, iii., 
23. This identification was adopted by Petrie in the Mon. Hist. Brit., 
and it is included in the Map of the Ordnance Survey. That this 
name, which is near abundant traces of Roman habitation, contains 
villa in its second part, is more than I can affirm; but I wish to sug- 
gest the possibility to local inquirers, and generally to all who 
interest themselves in traces of the Roman occupation. 

I will add a few examples of another kind ; those, namely, in which 
villa may possibly be present as a prefix or as a self-name. 

In the Index of Domesday we find a manor called Wella in Essex 
and another in Norfolk, also Wela in Yorkshire. I think it most 
probable that these names represent the Roman ‘ Villa.’ 

The name Wilton is found in many counties, but the best known 
is in Wiltshire. The name of that county is derived from the town- 
name, for ‘ Wiltshire’ is Wiltinscir. I apprehend that Wilton is a 
tautological compound, in which the second part repeats the sense of 
the first, which is Villa. 

A kindred name is Wellington, of which there are many examples. 
This name I restore as Wellingattin, 7.¢., the town of the villa-folk. 
In Cod. Dip., p. 462, there is a Welinga-ham, and in Lincolnshire 

omesday is a Welingeham. In the Domesday of Worcestershire there 
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is a place which is written Wellingewic, and Welingewiche. If no other 
reasonable explanation is offered of these names, this circumstance 
should win some consideration for my interpretation of them. 

J. EARLE 


A Fixep VALUE oF BULLION STANDARD. 


To THE Epitor oF THE Economic Journal. 





Sir,—I ask a minimum of space to consider a few of Mr. 
Giffen’s criticisms on my currency proposal, beginning with the four 
he takes from Mr. Bagehot. 

First.—I quite admit that our present currency is excellent for 
the trade in foreign bills and money, and that the value system would 
lose us much of this. As to foreign trade in general, I tried to show 
how the foreigner might at a small cost become ‘precisely sure how 
much he would get’ of a ‘inedium which he can use for payment in 
his own country.’ I did not emphasise enough the advantages to 
foreign trade, the increased steadiness of demand for foreign goods 
and of the fixed buydens of our manufacturers. 

Second.—I agree that the Tabular system would impede banking, 
but under the value system, bankers and the public would deal only 
with exact pounds, shillings, and pence as now. Only traders in 
bullion (including foreign money) need consider changes of mint- 
weight. 

Third.—I never doubted there were great difficulties about making 
a Tabular Statement and index number, but I had only space for 
matters not already dealt with by others. However, I find Professor 
Marshall,! after considering all difficulties, declares that in their ‘simplest 
and most workable form’ they give a ‘ten-fold better standard of 
value’ than our present. Mr. Giffen himself admits that an index 
number might be framed to regulate deferred annuities. 

Fourth.—Payments would be made in pounds representing the 
standard, a fixed value of gold, and readily convertible into it. The 
list of commodities and the statistics would not be the standard any 
more than the scales are under our present system. We are accus- 
tomed to the idea of a fixed weight of bullion, why not a fixed value? 

I now pass to Mr. Giffen’s independent criticisms. 

(a) I never supposed it necessary to impress upon the readers of 
the Economic Journat the grave effects upon credit possible from 
currency changes. For the same reason I did not dwell upon the 
defects of our present standard and the gigantic evils accompanying 
fluctuations of trade. 

(b) By buying and selling consols an issuing institution could with- 
draw notes or circulate additional ones, thus reducing or increasing 
the amount of money available for discounting, &c., just as now happens 


1 Contemporary Review, March, 1887, p. 372. 
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through exports or imports of bullion. I think the automatic expan- 
sion accompanying stringency or panic (because prices would tend to 
fall) gives greater elasticity than our present system. 

Mr. Giffen attributes to me an ‘assumption that the suppression 
of paper will make bullion rise again, i.e. will make prices fall,’ and 
that an increase of paper will make bullion fall again, ¢.e. will make 
prices rise. The scheme in no way depends on any such action upon 
bullion. What is to make prices fall again to normal is the addition 
of a little bit of gold to each pound sterling, and similarly the taking 
away of a little bit of gold is to make prices rise again. The action 
is precisely as if the subtraction or addition were performed upon every 
sovereign of our present currency by a file in the one case and a blow- 
pipe in the other. Moreover, rise of bullion and fall of prices are not 
identical under the value system. 

I would word the proposed notes ‘ The British Government promises 
to deliver to bearer on demand gold bullion to the value of £10,’ mean- 
ing of course value as declared each morning. It would not be con- 
venient to pay out gold in very small amounts and therefore the one 
pound notes at least might read ‘This note is legal tender for one 
pound and is secured by the deposit of gold to that value.’ Any one 
presenting ten such notes would be paid £10 worth of gold. 

(c) I never thought it ‘ quite a simple matter’ for Government to 
obtain prices and to make up the index number nightly : only possible, 
with or without compulsory notification. It does not follow that every 
figure must be changed every night. Those which could not be ascer- 
tained afresh would be put in at the same as last time, while even 
for the others the average of several days past could be taken. 
Speculators must make a very large impression on any single price 
before they could produce a very small one upon the index number. 
If pig iron stood for one hundredth of our trade, they must affect its 
price in all its kinds 10 per cent. before they could affect the index 
number one per mille. This would be a vast undertaking now. Then 
the new profit would be minute, one-tenth of 1 per cent. on some 
bullion speculation : the new difficulties in the stable condition of trade 
immense, and the total effect of so huge a speculation less than now. 

However, I do not presume to say positively that it is possible to 
inake up the index number nightly, and it is not vital to my scheme, 
though it would be better than weekly and much better than monthly. 
As I said of the whole scheme, I only offer it for discussion. 

(d) In spite of bullion and services both appreciating over the 
average of long periods, prices fluctuate so violently that changes of 
wages are frequent and great. Under the value system they must be 
small from this cause and though, to give the workers the benefit of 
advances in the arts, higher wages must be paid, this would not 
necessitate rises so much as limit falls. When small rises of price 
occurred there would naturally be small rises of wages, but, owing to 


1 The italics are mine. 
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improvements in the arts, these need not always be lost when the 
small falls occurred. Wages therefore should be much steadier. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS 
LINTHORPE [RONWORKS, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


RECENT OFFICIAL REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


The Customs Report for 1891-92. 


THE net produce of the Customs Duties in the United Kingdom 
for 1891-92 was £19,828,309, as compared with £19,479,471 in the 
preceding year. There were increases from cocoa, figs, raisins, rum, 
brandy, tea, and tobacco ; and decreases from chicory, coffee, currants, 
plain spirits, and wine. By far the largest increases is that of 
£414,922 from tobagco, the duty on which yielded £9,948,810, or more 
than one-half of the entire Customs revenue. The quantity of 
tobacco consumed per head in 1891 was 1°61 lbs, the highest point yet 
reached. The largest decrease was that from the spirits described as 
‘Geneva and other sorts,’ which the Commissioners attribute to the 
Russian famine. The tea statistics show that only one-fourth of the 
total import now comes to us from China. India sent us 98,942,000 
lbs., Ceylon 51,227,000 lbs., China 49,616,000 lbs., and other countries 
2,671,000 lbs. in 1891. There were no alterations in the Customs 
Tariff for 1891-92. 

Among the recent ‘ reports on subjects of general and commercial 
interest’ prepared for the Foreign Office, the following may be 
noticed. 


Report of the Conditions of Labour in Switzerland. (No. 244.) 


INFORMATION relating to the factory laws, truck system, and other 
details, not easily summarised, is followed by a section relating to 
Association. The Labour Association of the Griitli, which was 
founded in 1830, has within the last few years been incorporated, 
under the superintendence of a labour secretary, with various 
societies and unions. Some of these are described in detail, in 
particular the Federation of EKmbroiderers of St. Gall, among whose 
principles are (1) A minimum wage calculated on the state of the 
market, and sufficient to afford a decent subsistence to the workers ; 
(2) A maximum working day of eleven hours for all embroiderers, 
including those in the house industry. One of the main objects of the 
federation is to prevent over-production. The minimum wage is 
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described as not an unmixed advantage to the worker ; ‘its tendency 
has been to develop into a normal rate, and there has been very little 
evidence of an elasticity in an upward direction.’ To the employing 
class it has proved an unexpected boon, as it has enabled them to make 
their calculations with an accuracy before unknown. 


Summary of the Evidence taken by the State Commission appointed 
to examine the question of Labour, Wages, dc., on Dutch 
Rail and Tramways. (No. 248.) 


CompLaints of excessive hours and insufficient rest are general. 
Here are some specimens. ‘ Engine-drivers and stokers 17 hours, 18 
hours, or even as much as from 20 hours to 21 hours, in one case 20 
hours with barely 3} hours’ rest afterwards. Guards from 17 to 18} 
hours. Pointsmen 20 hours.’ ‘The guards and engine-drivers, on 
the whole, get no exemption from duty on Sunday.’ The conditions of 
labour on the tramways in the principal Dutch cities are even heavier. 


Brussels Labour Exchange. (No. 249.) 


Tuis institution was started by M. Buls in 1889, as an office for the 
reception of applications from employers for workmen, and from work- 
men for employment. Between March 1890 and March 1891 there 
were 4,091 applications from employers, from workmen 45,361; in the 
next year 3,206 applications from employers, 5,338 from workmen. 
The institution comprises a ‘labour market,’ which, during a period of 
ten months, was visited by 1,880 workmen and 403 employers. The 
report contains some interesting statistics as to the condition of the 
unemployed, compiled from their own statement. 


Capital and Labour in France. (No. 258.) 


THE formation of workmen’s syndicates or trades unions was 
only legalised in France in 1884, and though since then 1,250 syndicates 
have been formed, yet the total number of members is only 205,152. Of 
the syndicates 200 are attached to the ‘ Labour Exchange,’ of which 
the object is to improve the relations between employers and employed 
and to assist the latter in obtaining work. The management has 
fallen into the hands of the socialists, and ‘the efforts of the 
members,’ says Mr. Condie Stephens, the writer of the report, ‘are 
directed towards endeavouring to introduce an eight hours working 
day, with a minimum wage of 1 franc an hour ; the suppression of 
the sweating-system and piece-work; the collection of statistics in 
support of the theories advanced, and ‘“‘la propagande.”’’ Employers 
have resorted to the formation of provident and benefit funds and 
the giving of gratuities. A considerable number of firms have 
introduced the profit-sharing principle under some one of its many 
forms, but they have had to face the opposition of the trades unions 
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and extreme socialists. Disputes between individual employers and 
employed are successfully settled by the Council of ‘ Prudhommes ;’ but 
these have no power in the case of strikes or collective disputes. A table 
of strikes from 1852-89 shows that the number of strikes with negative 
results far exceeds the number of those settled either by compromise or 
in favour of the workmen. In 1889 out of 321 strikes, 166 had no 
results, 65 were favourable to the workmen, 65 were compromised, of 
25 the results were not known. 


Inland Revenue Report, 1891-92. 


THERE are no new features in this report, the rates of duty being 
the same as those for the previous year, and no new taxes having been 
imposed or old ones repealed. The net receipts, exclusive of the 
sums payable to Local Authorities, show increases of £993,508 froin 
Excise, £316,353 from Stamps, and £709,084 from Income Tax ; besides 
minor fluctuations under the other heads, as compared with the 
previous year. The increased receipt from Excise is almost wholly 
derived from the item of Spirits, which has yielded £922,901 more than 
in 1890-1. The revenue from Beer, which had yielded a substantial 
increase in the two previous years, has, in 1891-2, remained alinost 
stationary. The consumption per head of all kinds of Spirits was 1-034 
Gallons in 1891, a higher point than that reached in any of the eight 
preceding years. 

The increase from Stamps is almost wholly confined to the items of 
Probate Duty, Legacy Duty and Estate Duty, the Death Duties being 
embraced under the general heading of ‘Stamps.’ These show an 
advance over the yield for 1890-1 of no less than £808,008, this result 
being attributed by the Department to the prevalence of influenza. 
Most of the Stamp Duties proper show a considerable diminution 
of productiveness, this being particularly noticeable in those classes 
which relate to financial and mercantile transactions. The total 
decrease under these heads is nearly £500,000, and points distinctly to 
a great contraction of the volume of certain descriptions of business. 
The Commissioners state that ‘the amount of bills, cheques, &c., paid at 
the Bankers’ Clearing House during the year ended 31st December, 
1891, is believed to show, in comparison with the previous year, a 
diminution in value of nearly £1,000,000,000.’ 

The increase from Income Tax, amounting to the large sum of 
£709,084, is ascribed by the Commissioners to the fact that the fiscal 
year 1891-2 contained five more collecting days than the previous year, 
the increased ‘charge’ to duty being only about £34,000. The fact 
that the amount of Income Tax assessable for 1891—2 is larger than in 
the previous year is probably due to the application of the three years’ 
average to the great bulk of the incomes from trades. The assessments 
on agricultural lands have steadily declined since 1879-80, but the 
detailed figures under this head are at present only brought down to 
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1890-1. In that year the gross value assessed was £57,323,820, as 
compared with £69,548,796 in 1879-80. The decline in values in 
1890-1 as compared with 1889-90 was largest in Kent, Suffolk, Essex, 
York, Norfolk, and Devon. The detailed figures under Schedule D of 
the Income Tax (Trades, Professions, Manufactures, &c.) are not yet 
available for 1891-2, and as those for the preceding year given in the 
report are based upon the profits of a period which ended on the 5th 
April 1890, they possess little more than an historic interest. It will, 
therefore, suffice to mention here that the figures for 1890-1 show a 
moderate increase, as compared with those for the preceding year, in 
almost all the classes separately tabulated, and relatively large 
increases under the headings of Mines and Ironworks. G.H. B. 


OBITUARY. 
Epwarp VANSITTART NEALE. 


Those who have seen below the surface of English society may well 
doubt whether the death of any contemporary Englishman, except Mr. 
Gladstone and the late Poet Laureate, could have been or could be so 
widely felt as that of Vansittart Neale. None could indeed have claimed 
for him the prerogative of genius. His somewhat weak voice, rising 
easily to shrillness, marred the effect of his real abilities as a speaker. 
His over-acuteness impaired his weight as a thinker. But the man’s 
large benevolence, dauntless perseverance in any good cause, utter 
unconscious freedom from selfish aims, and that marvellous youthful- 
ness which enabled him to carry on the active duties of General Secre- 
tary to a large organisation till after his eighty-first year, gave him by 
degrees a grasp upon the trustful and affectionate admiration of our 
working and lower middle classes, such as none other has perhaps yet 
held. Yet he never swerved by a hairsbreadth from the independence 
of his own convictions, and, in the midst of the most advanced Radical- 
ism, always professed himself a Conservative. 

Neale united in himself strains of Dutch and English blood—Dutch 
through the Vansittarts, who came over with Dutch William ; English 
through the Neales, who trace their descent from Plantagenet times, 
and had a connection with the Cromwells. Born at Bath, April 2, 
1810, he went from his father’s house to Oriel College, Oxford ; took a 
second class ; made a long tour, mostly afoot, through France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy; then studied law at Lincoln’s Inn and 
was called to the Bar. But he was too subtle for the judges, and 
wearied them by taking abstruse points which they could not or did 


‘ Some of the following details are derived from various obituary articles in the 
Co-operative News. 
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not choose to follow, thus missing the success which his abilities and 
knowledge might well have earned. A pleasantly written little book 
on Fasts and Feasts belongs to this period of his life. 

Social subjects already attracted him. He read the works of the 
early French Socialist leaders, Fourier and St. Simon, and, I believe, 
spent some money on an experiment in practical Socialism. When the 
movement, begun in 1848, by Mr. Maurice and his friends, for bring- 
ing the cultivated and working classes into friendly relations and 
fellowship of work culminated (1849-50) in the establishment of a 
Co-operative Working Tailors’ Association, Neale sought out Mr. 
Maurice, whom he knew of old, and was appointed by him one of the 
Council of the ‘Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associations’ 
(spring of 1850). Neale took an active part in the proceedings 
of the society. Of a sanguine temperament, youthful in spirit beyond 
his years, he scattered the contents of a then full purse upon ex- 
periments which needed cautious handling and vigilant oversight. He 
early discerned the capacities for development of co-operation in 
consumption, without sufficient foresight of the mischiefs inherent in 
the system, when pursued solely for the advantage of the consumer. 
In establishing a\* Central Co-operative Agency,’ he anticipated the 
formation of the vast centres of co-operative distribution at the pres- 
ent day, the English and Scottish wholesale co-operative societies, 
but made the mistake of setting up the agency in London, which the 
feebleness of metropolitan co-operative demand has shown to be only 
fitted for a subordinate place in the work of distribution. He took a 
keen interest in the great engineers’ lock out, in 1851, published a 
vigorous pamphlet, May I Not do what I Like with My Own? and took 
the chair at a meeting of the Metropolitan Trades, held at St. Martin’s 
Hall, March 4, 1852, in support of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. On behalf of the Society for Promoting Working Men's 
Associations, he also delivered two valuable lectures, afterwards printed, 
one on The Characteristic Features of some of the Principal Systems of 
Socialism (1851), the other (1852) on Labour and Capital. He gave 
evidence before Mr. Slaney’s Committee on the ‘‘ Savings and Invest- 
ments of the Middle and Working Classes”’ (1851), took part in the 
passing of the first Industrial and Provident Societies Act (1852), 
and himself drew up the Amending Acts till that of 1876. 

When the Society, in November, 1854, formally suspended its meet- 
ings for business, in order to devotet itself to the work of education 
through the Working Men’s College, Neale became one of the 
early teachers at the college, taking a class in political economy. 
He was, on the other hand, a member of the Executive Committee first 
appointed by the conference of delegates from co-operative bodies, 
called together in London by the Society in July, 1852, and which 
prefigured the Central Co-operative Board of to-day. To the work of 
co-operation he at last exclusively devoted himself, with the exception 
of the time spent in winding up an insurance company with which he 
No. 8.—VOL. II 3D 
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had unfortunately been connected, undertaking, with characteristic 
energy, a voyage to India when past sixty years old, and spending some 
months in Calcutta, till he had brought that part of the winding up to 
a thoroughly satisfactory conclusion. Some time must also have been 
taken from the work of co-operation for the writing of an abstruse 
philosophical work on the Analogy of Thought and Nature (1863). 

When a Central Co-operative Board, divided into sections, was 
finally established, he became a member of the London section. In 
1873, at sixty-three years of age, he took the post of General Secretary 
to the Board and retained it till September 11, 1891, although mean- 
while he had succeeded (November, 1885) to the historic Bisham 
Abbey estate, and found himself once more a comparatively rich man, 
after the £40,000 which he confessed to have lost on co-operation. 
His indefatigable activity was such as to put much younger men to 
shame. Besides the yearly reports of the Board, he drew up Acts of 
Parliament and model rules, wrote pamphlet after pamphlet, and, in 
conjunction with Judge Hughes, drew up an excellent Manual for 
Co-operators (1881). He went on a co-operative mission to the 
United States, and attended repeatedly congresses on the Continent, 
so that his loss has been felt in France, Germany, and Italy, as well as 
in this country. Besides his General Secretaryship, he was chairman, 
director or member of committee of various bodies connected with 
co-operation. A good deal distrusted at first by many, he gradually 
won the respect and love of all. A Vansittart Neale Scholarship was 
founded by subscription in his honour at his old College, Oriel. After 
his retirement from the General Secretaryship, his energies were 
mainly directed to improvements on his estate, though without 
neglecting social subjects. It is but a few months since he read at 
the meeting of a small private club, the ‘ F.D.M.,’ a paper on‘ Robert 
Owen’ which showed not the slightest token of intellectual decay. 
He found time to write an article, ‘Thoughts on Social Problems and 
their Solution,’ which has appeared since his death in the Economic 
Review. But he was suffering from a painful malady, and died a 
victim to it September 16, 1892, mourned by tens of thousands of his 
fellow-countryman as a personal friend. 

From his country his life of self-devotion received no honour. A 
peerage had been vainly applied for on his behalf (without his 
knowledge) by two of his friends some months before his death: a 
Conservative Government, on the eve of a General Election, would do 


nothing for the most popular Conservative in England. 
J. M. Luptow 


ADOLF SOETBEER. 


THE great statistician won his first laurels in classical litera- 
ture. After studying ‘philology’ in Berlin and Gédttingen, he 
published in 1837 an ‘Attempt to Assign the Original Form of 
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Hesiod’s Theogony.’ His inaugural address ‘ On the Mystical Argument 
of the Supplices of Euripides’ belongs to the same period. But he was 
soon absorbed by commercial interests ; the voluminous writings of his 
mature and later years were almost all devoted to economical subjects, 
especially those which admit of statistical treatment—taxation, national 
income, banking, and above all currency. The number of his writings 
amounted, at the latest period for which we have obtained exact 
statistics, the year 1888, to no less than ninety-three. Among these 
should be noticed the translation of J. S. Mill’s ‘ Political Economy,’ 
and the ‘ Guide to Monetary Literature,’ embracing almost all the publi- 
cations in the world, from the discovery of America to the present day, 
which bear upon currency questions. Many of Soetbeer’s writings served 
to prepare the way for two great eveuts in the monetary history of 
Germany, of which he may be considered the originator : the unification 
of the currency throughout Germany, and the adoption of the gold 
standard. Although Soetbeer contributed so much to the dethronement 
of silver, he was not without consideration for the white metal. 
In the memorandum published this summer, to which reference 
is made in another part of this journal (above p. 705), Soetbeer 
proposes a plan for the use of silver on a large scale. With 
respect to bimetallism he occupied, as we understand one _ of 
his later writings, the not unscientific position that a double 
standard with legalised ratio is theoretically possible, if imain- 
tained by a general agreement between the governments of civilisa- 
tion; while he thought such an agreement in fact impracticable. The 
scientific impartiality with which Soetbeer treated a subject which 
has unbalanced many minds is illustrated by the fact that he is 
appealed to by the partizans on either side of the great monetary 
controversy. Both parties come for facts and arguments to Soetbeer’s 
Materialien. . . . materials intended to elucidate and assist the forma- 
tion of a judgment on the economic relations between the precious 
metals and on the currency question. These statistics were brought 
up to date this year by the author in a supplementary paper which 
was noticed in the last number of the Economic Journal (1892, p. 588). 
The veteran statistician was now in his eighty-seventh year; but he 
continued his favourite pursuits up to the last. A life made happy by 
the calm temper of science was terminated by a peaceful death, 
October 1892. 


CURRENYT TOPICS. 


Ir will be remembered that Mr. William Allan, of the Scotia 
ingine Works, Sunderland, introduced the eight hours systein into 
his works at the beginning of the year, on the understanding that the 
men were in the meantime to submit to a reduction of 5 per cent. on 
their wages, but, in the event of the experiment proving successful afte: 
a six months’ trial, that they were to have their wages raised to the old 
3D 2 
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rate again, and the amount they lost by the reduction paid back to 
them. Mr. Allan, who has given some particulars of the experiment to 
a correspondent of the Newcastle Chronicle, states that it has been 
entirely successful, that the men have turned out more work in eight 
hours a day than they did before in nine, that the labour cost of his 
engines has been slightly reduced, and that he has raised the wages 
to the former rate, and paid up the 5 per cent. deduction according to 
agreement. The reason is simple; there is less lost time, and there is 
more physical energy. Under the old system absence before breakfast 
was so frequent that the average time actually wrought in the works 
never came to more than 46 or 48 hours a week instead of 54, but now 
the men come with more regularity, and, coming after breakfast, they 
come in better vigour. Mr. Harrison, the manager of the works, says 
they no longer waste five minutes now and then as they did formerly, 
and that the greater energy they throw into their work tells, to his sur- 
prise, even on the results of machine work. The same quantity of work 
which used to be turned out by each machine in a nine hours day is 
now turned out by the same machine in an eight hours one. . Overtime 
is almost abolished, the lads and men are in better physical condi- 
tion, and there is less waste of coal, gas, oil, and of wages paid to 
men kept idle by the absence of others. The experiment has proved so 
plainly advantageous that it may be thought that other employers 
will hasten for their own interest to imitate it; but Mr. Allan has 
read past experience too well to expect this result. He has never, he 
says, in the course of forty years known more than one or two instances 
of an employer either voluntarily raising his men’s wages or voluntarily 
reducing their hours of labour, and he concludes that a parliamentary 
enactment is absolutely necessary. 


Tue building trades of London, however, have just succeeded in 
obtaining the eight hours day from their employers by trade union 
action, and, along with the shorter day, a rise in wages as well. The 
building trades have always been the pioneers of short hours, and this 
concession, which affects as many as 100,000 workmen within the 
twelve miles limit from Charing Cross, is one of the most important 
steps yet made in the eight hours’ movement in this country. It may 
be noted, however, as showing the necessity for considerable elasticity 
in applying the eight hours principle to particular trades, that neither 
the building trades nor Mr. Allan adopt a uniform day of eight hours. 
In Mr. Allan’s works the hours are 8} four days in the week, 85 two 
days, and 44 on Saturday; and the building trades, being dependent 
on daylight, are to work a longer day than eight hours in the summer, 
and a shorter day than eight hours in the winter. 





One of the fresh departures of the Factory Act of 1891 was the 
provision it contained for meeting some of the more notorious evils of 
the sweating system. It made it compulsory on every occupier of a 
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factory or workshop and on every contractor employed by him in the 
business of his factory and workshop, if so required by the Secre- 
tary of State, to keep a list of his out-workers and their places of 
employment for the inspection of any factory inspector or sanitary 
officer. The Act came into force on the Ist of January last, but the 
official wheel moves with great deliberation, and it was six months 
before the Home Office discovered any trade at all to which the pro- 
vision was applicable. At length on the 18th of July an order was 
issued by the late Home Secretary enforcing the requirement in the 
manufacture of wearing apparel, and a new order has recently been 
issued by his successor enforcing it from the 20th of November in the 
manufacture of electro-plates, of furniture and upholstery, and of 
files. It may be hoped that the end of the year will at last see the 
regulation imposed on the remaining industries in which the evidence 
before the Sweating and Labour Commissions showed the noxious 
conditions to exist which it is designed to correct. 


A Royal Comuhission, with Mr. D. Brand, chairman of the Crofters 
Commission, as chairman, has been appointed to inquire into the 
lands available and suitable for the extension of crofters’ holdings in 
the counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, 
Caithness, and Orkney and Shetland. 


The wreck of the Liberator Building Society seems not unlikely 
to lead to steps being taken for the better protection of the members 
of such societies against mismanagement. The necessity of some 
better protection is shown too plainly by the grievous fact that as 
many as 1,237 building societies have failed in this country since the 
Building Societies Act was passed in 1874, and it only needed a 
disaster of the magnitude of the Liberator failure to drive the lesson 
home. The remedy, moreover, is not far to seek. The Act of 1874 
had two grave defects. It gave the members no power whatever to 
inspect the books and ascertain how things were going, and it laid 
down no prescribed forms of audit to preclude misrepresentation in 
the statement of accounts. The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
accordingly proposes that the Act should be amended in these two 
particulars. He would give to one-tenth of the members of a building 
society—or to any hundred members in societies with more than 1,000 
members—the right to apply to the Chief Registrar to appoint in- 
spectors, who should have the power to call the officials before them 
and examine them on oath touching the society’s business, as has 
been found very useful in connection with the friendly societies. As to 
the form of audit, the two chief items which lend themselves to mis- 
statement being the estimate given of the present value of future 
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payments of borrowing members, and the method of dealing with 
foreclosures or properties in possession, the prescribed form should 
secure the most exact and careful statement possible on these points. 
If these things were done, the members of the building societies would 
probably have all the security they require. 


Mr. Batrour’s speech in favour of bi-metallism at Manchester 
October 27, is an event in monetary history. The review of the speech 
which we give on an earlier page (above p. 705) shows the impression 
which the event has produced in bi-metallic circles. In other quarters 
judgment is withheld until the rate at which it is proposed to make 
gold and silver concurrent shall be promulgated. While that datum is 
left indeterminate, can it be plausibly said : 

‘ All the best modern speculation is on your [the bi-metallic] side; time is on your 
side; the whole stream of tendency among the younger economists, not only in this 
land, but on the Continent and in America, is on your side?’ 


Tue Indian Currency Committee is thus constituted :— Lord 
Herschell President.; Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P.; Sir 
Thomas Farrer, Bart.; Sir Reginald Welby, Permanent Secretary of 
the Treasury; Arthur Godley, Permanent Secretary of the India Office ; 
Lieut. Gen. Strachey, formerly member of the Council of India, and 
now Chairman of the East India Railway Company; Mr. Bertram 
Wodehouse Currie, member of the Council of India. Lord Herschell 
was President of the Gold and Silver Commission in 1887--1888 ; 
General Strachey and Mr. Currie are delegates for India and England 
to the International Monetary Conference. 


A Royat Commission is to be appointed to consider whether any 
alterations in the system of Poor Law relief are desirable in the cases 
of persons whose destitution is occasioned by incapacity for work 
resulting from old age. 


THE Corporation of the City of London, in concert with the London 
Chamber of Commerce, have established a Chamber of Arbitration to 
settle disputes arising in the course of business. The disputants will 
repair to the Guildhall, and will there sign a form called a Submission, 
and after they have once attached their signature to this document 
neither one can withdraw. The arbitration will proceed, even after 
the one of them, fearing the result may be adverse to him, declines to 
appear. Whatever the decision, neither can afterwards have recourse 
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to the law. He will be bound entirely by the ruling of the arbitrator 
or arbitrators, which will partake of the nature of a judgment in the 
High Court. It is expected that the law’s delay and costs will be 
greatly abridged by the new procedure. 


Mr. Henry DunyinG Macieop, appealing to our professed im- 
partiality, requests us to give insertion to a letter which he has 
addressed to the Civil Service Commissioners on the teaching of eco- 
nomics in the public service. We are prevented by the limits of space 
from printing the document in ertenso ; it must suffice to indicate its 
purport by the following extract :— 


‘As it is now recognised by all the most eminent Economists in the world that 
IXconomics is the Science of the Principles and Mechanism of Commerce in its 
widest extent, and as my Klements of Economics is the only complete exposition of 
the subject in any language—and so far as regards its subject is in every way entitled 
to rank with Newton’s Principia—and more especially as it contains the only 
exposition of the Principles of Credit as settled and determined by the, Law Digest 
Commissioners and the Court of Exchequer Chamber, and which are now the Law 
of the Land—moreover, as it contains the only exposition of the mechanism of 
Banking in any language—as well as the Theory of the Foreign Exchanges and 
other departments of Commerce—and also as it was recommended by Lord Justice 
Bowen and Sir James Stephen for the education of students for the Bar—I claim it 
as a public right that it be adopted for the public service. 

‘I am perfectly sensible of services done by Economists in former times, but 
being perfectly conversant with such branches of Law as relate to Economics and 
practical business, I know that the current works are wholly inadequate for the 
exposition of the principles of practical business. During the last thirty-eight years 
Lhave thoroughly investizated the history of ideas on Economics for 2,000 years, 
and raised Economics to the rank of a great Inductive Science. My doctrines have 
been thoroughly examined by the highest authorities in Law, Practical Business, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and received their entire approval. I there, 
fore claim as a public right the Examinership in Economics in the public service, as 
being the only person fit to be entrusted with the fortunes in life of the selected 
candidates for the Civil Service of India.’ 


GENERAL WALKER, having retired from the presidency of the American 
Economie Association, has been succeeded by Professor C. F. Dunbar, 
of Harvard University, with Dr. Ely and Mr. Farnam of Yalea mong 
the Vice-Presidents. Different shades of opinion are fairly represented 
by the distribution of offices. 


Proressor James Mavor has been appointed to the Chair of 
Political Economy and Constitutional History, vacated as recorded in 
our last issue, by the translation of Professor W. J. Ashley to Harvard 
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University. Professor Mavor is the author of several contributions 
to Political Economy, among which we may particularly notice : 


Economic History and Theory, Tables and Diagrams. Edinburgh, 
1889. [A useful guide to students. | 

The Scottish Railway Strike, a History and Criticism. Edinburgh, 
1891. {First published in the Hconomic Journal, No. I.) 

Mr. Goschen’s Proposals and the Currency Question. London, 
1892. 
(In collaboration with Mr. G. Handasyde Dick). 
(Reviewed in the Economic Journal, No. 


= 


Memorandum on The Labour Colony System. Glasgow, 1892. 
Professor Mavor has held for some years the Chair of Political 
Economy and Statistics, St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow. 


THE following resolution passed by the Council of the British 
Economic Association, 8th November, 1892, will be interesting to 
members, ‘That, in view of the expediency of proceeding with the 
matter of reprints as soon as possible, a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Bonar, Cunningham, Edgeworth, Elliott, Foxwell, and Higgs be 
appointed to draw up a list of such writings as it would be desirable to 
print in the first instance, with an estimate in each case of the cost and 
the best mode of publication, so that progress may be made as fast as 
the finances of the Association will permit.’ 


Messrs. GUILLAUMIN, the well-known Economic publishers of Paris, 
are issuing a series of translations which have up to the present, con- 
sisted entirely of English works: Thorold Rogers’ Economic Interpreta- 
tion of History, with a judicious preface by M. Castelot; Mr. Geo. 
Howell’s Trade Unionism New and Old; Mr. Goschen’s Theory of the 
Foreign Exchanges ; and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Justice. 














RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
October, 1892. 


What Attitude should the Church adopt towards the Aims and Methods 
of Labour Combinations 2? Tur Rev. Canon H. Scorr Hoiianp, 
M.A. 


The Present Position of the ‘ Sweating System’ Question in the United 
Kingdom. Davin F. Scutoss, M.A. 


The Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System proposed four 
remedies for its evils: (a) extension of co-operative societies; ()) 
combination amongst the workers; (c) legislative interference: (() 
regulation by the Government and other public authorities of the 
conditions under which contractors engaged on their work employ 
labour. Of these remedies, (a) has proved almost ineffectual; (/) has 
produced a marked improvement in one or two cases, such as that of 
the dock-labourers or the boot-makers, but not in most of the trades 
concerned ; (c) has been tried to some extent in the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1891, and the Public Health (London) Aet, 1891, with 
what result cannot yet be stated; (d) has been extensively carried out. 
But the position of the workpeople subject to the ‘sweating system ’ 
is not improved except in a comparatively small number of instances. 


Co-operative Credit Banking in Germany. Henry W. Wo rr. 


The Schulze-Delitsch Credit Associations were led into bad 
business by the desire of high dividends. The Raffeiser Credit 
Associations do not aim at dividends. With unlimited liability they 
raise capital at low rates to lend at low rates to really solvent persons. 
The first was founded in 1847; there are now more than a thousand in 
Germany, and they are spreading into other countries. Their moral 
effect on the workman has been excellent. 


The Universities’ Settlement in Whitechapel. Tuomas Hancock Nuny. 


A sympathetic estimate of the aims and work of Toynbee Hall, 
esfecially of its services as a link (a) between the rich and the poor of 
London ; (6) between the Universities and the labouring class. 
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lL. The Theory of Prize-giving. Tur Rey. ann Hon. KE. Lytte.ron, 
M.A. 


II. A Criticism. Tur Rev. H. Rasupatu, M.A. 


Thoughts on Social Problems and their Solution, E. VAansttTart 
NEALE, M.A. 

Human progress includes three stages: (a) Liberty, when all 
natural resources have not yet been appropriated; (b) Order, when 
they have been appropriated and the conflict of wills makes law 
necessary ; (c) Mutuality, in which they are again made fully 
available to all. The peaceable way of attaining this highest stage 
is so to organise industry as to secure profits for the wage-earner. 
The way in which this might be done is indicated. 


Notes and Memoranda, Legislation, &c. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
September, 1892. 


State Experiments in New Zealand. Sir Ropert Stout, K.C.M.G. 


The following functions have been undertaken by the State in New 
Zealand: free and assisted education, telephones, railways, water- 
races, insurance, trusteeship, guarantees of titles to land, labour 
bureaux [to put employers and employed in communication], co- 
operative contracting [the Government sets out a piece of work for 
a gang of men]. ‘It is open to question if private enterprise unaided 
by the State could have accomplished in fifty years what has been 
done through State action.’ 


Address of the President of the Economic Science and Statistics Section 
of the British Association, 1892. THe Hon. Sm Cuarues W. 
FREMANTLE, K.C.B. 

A discourse on Old Age Pensions is introduced by some interesting 
particulars relating to the restoration of the gold coinage. ‘To Ist 
July last the amounts of [Victorian] light gold coin withdrawn were : 
sovereigns, £5,150,000, and half-sovereigns, £3,850,000. It had been 
estimated that the average deficiency of weight in each sovereign would 
be 2'57d., and in each half-sovereign 2°65d., and the actual deficiency 
found has been 2°65d. in the case of sovereigns, and 2°93d. in the 
case of half-sovereigns.’ After the first withdrawals, the deficiencies 
will probably become less. 


An Inquiry into the Trustworthiness of the old Bills of Mortality. 
Dr. WintiaM OGLE. 


The ‘ amount of errors in the old bills’ is ‘so large, that the utmost 
caution must be used in drawing any inferences whatever from this 
interesting series of documents.’ 

Among the Miscellanea is an ingenious calculation of the probable 
effect of the limitation of the number of ordinary Fellows elected into 
the Royal Society to fifteen in each year on the eventual total number 
of Fellows, by Lieut.-General R. Strachey, F.R.S. 




















RECENT PERIODICALS AND 





NEW BOOKS 


Nineteenth Century, 1892 


September. 


A Zollverein of the British Dominions. Str Jupitus Voce, K.C.M.G. 

The question is now not one of federating the Empire, but of 
guarding against its disintegration. For this purpose a commercial 
union will be most effectual. The productive powers of British 
possessions must first be developed, and this can be done most satis- 
factorily by a system of bounties. The outline of a working scheme 
is given by the writer. After some years it would be practicable to 
iinpose in every part of the Empire a differential duty of 10 per cent. 
on foreign goods in favour of goods coming from any other part of the 
Empire. 


October. 


Trades Union Congress and Rocks Ahead, T. R. THRELFALL. 


Among the ‘ Rocks’ are the absence of ‘ Labour Statesmen,’ 
capable of carrying bills through Parliament, the difficult position of 
the Parliamentary Secretary owing allegiance, if a member of Parlia- 
iment, to his constituents as well as to the Trades Unions ; the intoler- 
ance of enthusiasts, and the fact that the members of the Parliamentary 
Committee are less progressive than those whom they represent. 


November. 


The Labour Question, By the Rigur Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

After enumerating and pungently characterising six parties who 
profess to have the interests of Labour at heart, Mr. Chamberlain goes 
on to consider their proposals. His own are the legislative enforce- 
ment of proposals for shortening the hours of work for miners and 
others ; the enforcement by local authorities, on the application of two- 
thirds or three-fourths of a trade, of the earlier closing of shops; the 
establishment of a tribunal to which disputes now settled by strikes 
might be referred, the decisions not to be legally enforced, but 
accepted as authoritative opinions of a competent court ; compensation 
for injuries received in the course of employment to be a charge on 
production, paid for by an addition to the price of the commodity (e.y. 
a halfpenny per ton in the case of coal); old age pensions for the 
deserving poor; limitation and control of pauper immigration ; 
increased powers to local authorities to make town improvements : 
and power to enable the working classes to become the owners of their 
own dwellings. 


The Tuin of the American Farmer,. WiLL1AM MAITLAND. 

‘The position of the English farmer to-day is immeasurably superior 
to that of his competitor in America.’ The American farmer pays 
very high wages, buys everything at protection prices, cannot afford to 
manure his land, and is usually burthened with mortgages, often at ten, 
twelve, or even eighteen per cent. He bears nearly all the burthen of 
protection, and prices are fixed for him by the competition of other 
agricultural countries. Agricultural depression has produced the 
Farmers’ Alliance, which advocates Free Trade. But it also advocates 
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dubious financial and currency measures. The danger is measured by 
the intensity of party spirit and the readiness of politicians to do any- 
thing for votes. 


Railways in Native Indian States. Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 


The native States have not had the full benefit of English enterprise 
and capital. Cashmere is particularly in want of railways, but the 
Maharajah cannot afford to construct them, and the British Govern- 
ment is not disposed to guarantee advances made by private capitalists. 
A London syndicate has offered to construct the railways if the 
Maharajah will grant it the right to carry on for a certain number of 
years certain industries which are now a monopoly of the government. 
The writer considers that all parties would be benefited by the con- 
struction of the railways, and that the proposed arrangement should 
be sanctioned by the Indian Government without further delay. 


Contemporary Review, 1892. 
September. 


The Growth of Industrial Peace. Joun Rag. 


The earliest institutions of industrial peace, the Board of Concilia- 
tion started by Mr. Mundella in 1866, and the Board of Arbitration 
started by Sir Rupert Kettle in 1869, have had different fortunes. Sir 
Rupert’s Board still exists, perfect, but sterile ; Mr. Mundella’s Board 
was short-lived, but left a large progeny of joint committees. There 
are two boards of arbitration in the manufactured iron trade, for the 
North of England and for the Midland Counties, with varieties of 
arrangement, but a uniformity of success. To this result two rules 
contribute greatly : one forbidding the discontinuance of work pending 
the settlement of a dispute, the other making the Board’s decision 
retrospective to the date when the dispute arose. The danger of 
disobedience to the award of the Board has been met by special 
devices. In the nut and bolt trade men and masters between them 
subscribe £1,000 for the support of men who strike against a recusant 
employer. The society of another branch guarantees the good faith of 
its members and compensates employers for their default. The Boards 
of Conciliation and other institutions of peace are described in detail. 
Among the shipbuilders the principle of retrospective decision works 
well; ‘a ship is sometimes at sea now before the price is fixed for 
plating her.’ The sliding-scale seems not to have made progress; the 
men complain that it does not rise rapidly enough. 


October. 


McKinleyism and the Presidential Election. 


The effects of the McKinley Tariff have been: abroad, increase of 
imports from, and decrease of exports to Great Britain; at home, 
depression of trade and dearness of the working man’s necessaries. 
The evils are traced in detail with reference to the woollen trade, the 
iron and steel industries, the farmers, sugar, tinplates, and reciprocity. 
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The Coercion of Trades Unions. Miss CLEMENTINA Buack. 


Trade Unions do exercise coercion ; on members by prescribing con- 
ditions of employment, on non-unionists by preventing them from 
obtaining employment. But a worse loss of liberty attends disorgan- 
ised competition. The questions whether Trade Unions have benefited 
their own members, whether they have driven away trade from the 
country, are answered without hesitation. No doubt ‘they make the 
battle of life harder for the incompetent and shiftless. They tend to 
imake a clear boundary line on the one side of which is the well-paid 
man in work, and on the other side, the absolutely unpaid man out 
of work. . . . Is it an injury to the community ?’ 


November. 


Labour and the Hours of Labour, Wititam Maruer, M.P. 

The writer argues that, as the Trade Unions have become permanent 
institutions with increasing influence, and as their action has obtained 
great advantages for labour without injury to the interests of capital, 
they may safely be entrusted by Parliament with the function of 
determining by a njajority of adult workers in each trade what shall 
constitute the working day for that trade; that thus Parliament would 
fairly meet the demand for shorter hours without fixing a single rigid 
rule for all trades, irrespective of the difference in their conditions, and 
without incurring any responsibility beyond that of making legal a pro- 
cedure which has long been customary; that the ill effects of mistake 
could thus be remedied easily and quickly, and that the political 
power of the working class would not be perverted to exclusively class 
objects. 


Fortnightly Review. 
October, 1892. 


Silver and Indian Finance. Samurt Montacu, M.P. 


An argument in favour of the adoption of International Bi- 
metallism. The author describes the losses through the decline in 
the gold-value of silver as ‘ sufficient to kill all legitimate trading by 
Englishmen in silver-using countries’ ; and regards the present Mone- 
tary Conference as ‘ perhaps the last chance of averting the greatest 
danger which has ever threatened our Indian Empire.’ He points out 
the risks involved in the issue of token currency at a high rate of 
seigniorage, the profit on which is carried to revenue ; and the obstacle 
to investment in silver-using countries caused by the loss of the par 
between silver and gold. If India were to cease to receive silver, the 
fall in its price would be enormous, but if India tried to export silver, 
no country would have it, even at half its actual gold price. Three 
courses are open to us :—to join an international convention ; to offer 
inducements to other Powers to enter into such a convention ; to close 
the Indian mints against silver, and introduce the gold standard there. 
The author is in favour of the first course, and concludes with a 
draft of a convention, and an explanation as to its probable working 
in the case of each important State. The principal conditions proposed 
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are :—the ratio to be twenty to one; the treaty to last for, at least, 
twenty years; uniformity of mint regulations, to include a mintage 
charge for both metals; each Government to be responsible for its own 
silver coins; all State Banks to buy and sell silver as they now do 
gold. It is pointed out that there need be no disturbance of currency 
habits, and no increased circulation of silver. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
October, 1892. 
Legal Tender Notes in California. BERNARD Moses. 
Reciprocity. Pror. F. W. Taussia. 

The usual form of reciprocity which offers the reduction of exist- 
ing duties, if applied to Venezuela, which supplies one-tenth of the 
American consumption of coffee, would benefit Venezuela not America ; 
if applied to an area so large that all the imports of an article became 
free, benefits the importing country. The form of reciprocity adopted by 
the Mackinley Tariff—threatening to impose new duties—has converse 
consequences; on the small scale, to the foreigner; on the large 
scale, injury to the native consumer. The effects of the remission of 
duty on American goods which is secured by this kind of reciprocity 
are traced in detail. 


Insurance and Business Profit. Pror. J. B. Cuark. 


Beyond the offset, as an actuary would reckon it, against the risk 
incurred in business, there is a charge on account of uncertainty ‘cp. 
Professor Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book V., ch. vii., § 4, 2nd 
edit.} ; as follows from the ‘ recently discovered principles’ of ‘ subjective 
value.’ The net gain accruing to the risk-taker belongs to the capitalist, 
as distinguished from the entrepreneur. The two functions may, in fact, 
be to some extent combined, and there are certain advantages in the 
combination ; but not enough to compensate the advantage which the 
large business of corporations has over the ‘ old-time establishments ; ’ 
in virtue of the principle of insurance— locating losses where they will 
fall on marginal increments of capital,’ e.g. ‘ initial risks,’ the danger 
of experiments against which insurance companies do not provide. 


The Bank-note Question. By Cuarzes F. Dunsar. 


A flood of light is thrown on the monetary policy of the United 
States by the discussion of the question: whether it is advisable to 
admit into the national circulation the issues of the several State 
banks ; either by repealing the-10 per cent. tax which has excluded 
these issues since 1866, or by a less simple method. 





Colonial Tariffs. Witu1am Hinn 


A history of the tariff legislation in the American colonies before 
the separation ; beginning with disconnected acts of protection and 
retaliation; and continued under the heads: (1) Tonnage duties; 
(2) export taxes on tobacco ; (3) import duties on slaves ; (4) wines and 
liquors, «ce. 
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The Notes and Memoranda contain an analysis of the recent 
report on retail prices by the Senate Committee on Finance. ‘To 
the economist these figures are chiefly interesting as_ illustrating 
the slowness with which retail prices change;’ to the statistician, as 
confirming the conclusion ‘that the method of weighted average is not 
greatly superior for practical purposes to that of simple average.’ 


The Yale Review, No. It. 


Immigration. Pror. F. A. WALKER. 

Formerly immigrants constituted a real reinforcement. Now the 
quantity of population begins to press upon subsistence ; and the quality 
of the additions is deteriorated under the present highly commercial 
organisation of emigration. To prevent the degradation of labour, 
Professor Walker proposes that a deposit of 100 dollars should be 
required from every immigrant. An education test is difficult to 
enforce, and would not exclude the vicious and anarchieal. 


Chinese and Mediarqtl Gilds. FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 


Revue @ Economie Politique (Paris). 1892. 
July. 


La Famine en Itussie. A. A. Issaizw. 

A lecture given by Professor Issaiew at the Lycée Impérial, St. 
Petersburg, setting forth the causes of the famine, together with 
remedial measures. The causes are mainly twofold :—The launching 
in 1861 of ‘an enormous mass of enfranchised serfs into parcels of 
land too small for exploitation after Russian modes of agriculture,’ in 
which rotation of crops was unknown, and where saving against a bad 
year was an impossibility: the declining total productivity of the soil, 
in consequence partly of the growth of steam transport, involving 
reckless destruction of forests for engine fuel, and a great increase in 
the export of corn, /.e. a decrease in pasturage and therefore in the 
supply of manure. Russia now produces three times less corn than 
England. Public measures for drainage, irrigation, afforestation, emi- 
gration, and colonisation have been inadequately framed, injudiciously 
applied. Nor is the peasant protected against ‘that terrible scourge,’ 
the usurer. Some 20,000,000 persons are in need of relief. 56,000,000 
roubles have been voted for the same. 300,000,000 are needed to cope 
adequately with the need. 


La Léyislation Sociale en Italie (conclusion). F.S. Nirrt. 
Y 


The writer proceeds to illustrate by copious statistics the crying 
need in Italy of further and more effective legislation in the interests 
of the working classes. The national insurance fund hardly touches 
the smaller industrial establishments, where accidents are more 
numerous. The law forbidding the employment of children under ten 
in mines is a dead letter, and a grim picture is drawn of the degraded 
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sulphur miners of Sicily. The truck system is there in full force. 
Children work from nine years in factories and far longer than the 
prescribed eight hours, for there are but two factory inspectors for all 
Italy, invisibles et introuvables. Women now work in factories in 
greater numbers than men; neither sex is protected in their labour. 
Infant mortality is very high. Of 3,672 miners only 203 were found 
fit for military service. Emigration from pure misery increases in 
spite of restrictive legislation. Meanwhile Italy makes itself bankrupt 
in its efforts to maintain a dangerous politique du patriotisme. 
La Question des Vins au point de vue des Traités de Commerce. Cu. GIDE. 

Reviews the recent vicissitudes in the fortunes of French viticulture 
and the effects, past and future, on French commercial policy :—The 
inflated demand produced by railways from 1860; the heroic struggles 
to fight down the phylloxera; the importation of Italian and Spanish 
cheap wines through carelessly lowered duties; the manufacture of 
artificial wines from Corinth raisins; the adulteration of the newly- 
iinported wines ;—leading three years ago to vigorous measures of 
reciprocity, by which foreign wines were debarred from entering and 
home production stimulated. Yet that way danger lies. The growing 
taste for beer and spirits in the towns has lowered the consumption of 
wine over 25 p.c. Italian and Spanish wines have gained the foothold 
of habit in other countries. Over-production will soon make ardent 
free-traders of protectionist wine-growers, and France would do well 
by a more courageous commercial policy to seek new markets without 
delay. 

September. 


I. Les Sociétés co-opératives en Allemagne. Dr. Hans CrtGer. 

Co-operative societies in Germany aimed first at supplying the in- 
dividual workman with raw material and with credit. The first societies 
of either kind were started in 1849 and 1850 respectively. The writer 
holds that the Schultze-Delitsch Credit Associations have been more 
successful*than the Raffeisen Credit Associations, even in the rural 
districts to which the latter confine themselves. Co-operative societies 
for distribution are very prosperous. Co-operation in agriculture and 
in dairying makes immense strides. Other forms of co-operation 
are much less successful. But the German Union of Co-operative 
Societies includes 1,500 associations, and in co-operative enterprise 
Germany is not surpassed by any other country. 


II. Idée de l Etat. M. BArcKHAUSEN. 
Ill. L’ Histoire économique de UAngleterre d’aprés Thorold Rogers. 
JosEPH OczapowskI. (III.) La Circulation. (IV.) Revenus de 


? Etat. 
Journal des Economistes (Paris). 1892. 
August. 
Les lois naturelles de l'économie politique et le socialisme.—L’ agiotage 


du temps de Calonne.-—Le mouvement agricole.—Revue critique des 
publications économiques en langue francaise.—L’esprit d’initiative en 
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France. Protectionisme et exportation.—La suppression des bureaus 
Tenregistrement.—Le quatriéme congrés des banques populaires.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


September. 


La réaction protectionniste.x—Le bon vieux temps.—De la société 
moderne @aprés la derniére publication de Courcelle-Seneuil.—Mourement 
scientifique et industriel. Revue de |’ Académie des sciences morales et 
politiques.—La loi coopérative et participationniste.—Le meeting annuel 
du Cobden Club.—Le Congrés économique d’Anvers.—La doctrine 
économique de l Encyclique sur la condition des ouvriers. 


October. 


Les travaux parlementaires de la Chambre des députés (1891-1892).— 
Le nouveau régime douanier des colonies—Les assurances contre 
le chémage par suite dincendie.—Revue des principales publications 
économiques de Vétranger.—La population francaise : le dénombrement 
(documents officiels). 


/ November. 


La réforme de la propriété fonciére—Les impéts arabes en Alyérie.— 
L’état actuel de la question monétaire.—Le mouvement agricole.—Revue 
critique des publications économiques en langue francaise.—Le prix du 
bétail et les droits de douane. 





Revue Sociale Politique (Brussels). 
September, 1892. 


Le mouvement économique et social en Italie en 1891. F. S. Nuerti. 


In spite of the number and ability of Italian economists, their 
influence is small because the reading public is restricted. Too ready 
to follow foreign guides, Italian eeonomists are now influenced by the 
Austrian school. The year 1891 has produced chiefly works of mixed 
economic and social interest. M. Loria in Etudes sur la Valeur de 
l' Argent monnayé argues that the value of the precious metals is deter- 
mined by cost of production, not by quantity ; and in La Terve et le 
Systéme social explains economic development from the gradual occupa- 
tion of all the available land. Dr. Sartori has examined the relative 
advantages of la grande et la petite culture, Professor Majorana has 
discussed the theory of population, and Dr. Vacchelli the relief of 
poverty by the State. Several new books have been published by 
socialists or on the subject of socialism. 


Les Syndicats professionals pour Ouvriéres en Angleterre, FLORENCE 
ROUTLEDGE. 


Unions are even more necessary for women than for men. Women 
are worse paid, have less society, are more exposed to suffer in hard 
times. But there are special difficulties in forming women’s unions. 
They do not regard a trade as a life-long occupation. They are often 
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isolated in domestic industries. They rarely possess the aptitude for 
organisation. The Women’s Trades’ Union League was founded in 
1874 by Mrs. Patterson to promote the formation of unions. Its suc- 
cess has been considerable. Women unionists are most numerous 
among the Lancashire cotton spinners. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik (Jena.) 
Series III., Vol. IV. 
No. 1. 


Tobisch, Eduard. Der Check- und Clearing Verkehr des k. k. Oster- 
veichischen Postparkassenamtes. Menger, Carl, Die Valutaregulierun 
in Oesterreich-Ungarn (Concluded.) Sombart, Werner . . . Lohnstatistik. 
(Labour statistics of North Bohemia.) 


Jastrow, J., Die Vermdgensteuer und thre Einfiigung in das preus- 
sische Steuersystem. Neumann, Fr. J., Zur Lehre von den Lohngesetzen. 


No. 3. 


Friedberg, Robert. Zur Reform der Gemeindebesteuerung in Preussen. 
Sartorius von Waltershausen, A, Die Kolonisation und die Agrarver- 
fassung der Insel Nantucket in 17 u. 18 Jahrhundert. Neumann, Fr. J., 
Zur Lehre von den Lohngesetzen. 


Finanz Archiv. (Stuttgart.) 
8 Jahrgang, 2er Band. 
Die Verwaltuny der éffentlichen Gelder in Elsass-Lothringen. Von K. 
von Luo. 


Ueber Tabaksurrogate und deren steuerliche Behandlung im Deutschen 
Reiche. Von F. Grar. 

Die Reform der directen Staatsbesteuerung in Preussen in Jahre 1891. 
(1st art.) Von ApoLtpH WAGNER. 

A very elaborate study of the recent important changes in Prussian 
taxation, which are characterized by Professor Wagner as marking the 
fourth great step in its development since 1815. The first section, after 
briefly tracing the history of direct taxation from 1820 to 1875, states 
the causes that hindered reform in the period 1875-90, and contains 
proof of the need for change. It concludes with a discussion of the 
theoretical questions, e.g. that of double taxation, involved. In a 
second section the parliamentary history of the new income-tax law is 
set forth, as also its chief provisions and the changes that it introduces. 
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Finally, the main practical questions of its working and administration 
are fully examined. The discussion of the new Gewerbesteuer is reserved 
for a succeeding article. The texts of the laws, and the expos¢e des motifs 
of each, are described in full. 


Yer Jahrgang. Istes Band. 


Steuerobject und Realsteuer. Von W. VOcKE. 


Contains a careful history of the distinctions usually made between 
the ‘subject’ and ‘object’ of taxation and between ‘real’ and 
‘personal’ taxes. The author argues that both should be abandoned, 
as they are misleading and have led to evil results in practice. 


Die Schulden des preussischen Staates von 1870-91. Von VD. C. 
SATTLER. 


Discusses the development and treatment of the Prussian debt 
during the period of active railway nationalization, and shows that its 
present position is it favourable one. 


Giornale degli Economisti. (Rome.) 1892. 
July. 


Il Problema della Popolazione e il Socialismo. F. Viretui. 


Herein is continued the review of criticisms and other literary 
consequences of the Malthusian theory, and in particular of the works 
of socialist thinkers, from Godwin, ‘warlike and fantastic soul,’ 
Fourier, with his ‘ passional’ gravitation and Proudhon, casting ‘misery ” 
at the feet of ‘its organizer,’ political economy, to the more recent 
utterances from Germany, nervous and apprehensive in view of her 
growing population, high infant mortality, inadequate corn cultivation 
and exodus from country to town. The social question is resolvable 
into the problem of population, but socialists themselves are too much 
addicted to arbitrary theorizing with over-simplified facts to be safe 
euides to its solution. 


Sull’ organizzazione pubblica del giuoco in Italia nel medio evo. L. 
ZDEKAUER. 


A sequel to the writer’s researches, published in 1885-6, on the 
organization of gambling and speculation in Italy in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Professional gamblers and crouwpiers, called 
barterers (barattieri), constituted a guild or potestd, which was 
part of the municipal army, having a special standard, and holding 
from the commune the monopoly of keeping a gaming-house or 
baratteria in a public place. When in the sixteenth century the church 
protested against such institutions, the state, which derived consider- 
able income from these ‘ exchanges,’ organized them further into state 
lotteries. The text of the statutes regulating the baratarie of Vicenza, 
dating from the fourteenth century, is given in full. 
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August. 
Gli uffici tecnici di finanza. LL. Perorzo. 


Shows the absurdity of trying to concentrate in one single 
corps of ingénieurs, all the different Technical services a government 
needs, and takes the defence of the present Italian organisation 
establishing a series of corps of specialists. 


Considerazioni sur principii fondamentali dell’ economia politica 
pura. V. Pareto. 

Continued from the June number of the Giornale. See Economic 
JOURNAL, September, p. 590. 


Nota sulla tecnica della statistica criminale. C. F. Ferraris. 


September. 


La Nazione Armata, T. Squilletta. 
Sulle dottrine economiche di Antonio Serra. R. Benini. 


Le intromissioni del Governo nelle Casse di Rieparmio libere, 


Ypsilon. 


October. 


Monagrafie di aleunt operai braccianti nel Commune di Ravenna. 
M. Pasolini. 

An elaborate budget of a working family is prefaced by an editorial 
note on the method of preparing budgets. 


La Nazione Armata. T, Squilletta. 


Argues that the most economical military organisation is to be had 
on the Swiss plan, and that as to efficiency it is not inferior to any 
other, as long as defence is the scope, and not conquest. As far as 
Italy is concerned, a reform in this sense is imperative if the country 
is not to be ruined by the military expenses. 


Among the many valuable weekly publications of which it is im- 
possible to give an adequate account in our quarterly journal may be 
distinguished one which has appeared at Berlin recently, the Sozial 
Politisches Centralblatt ; so called, we suppose, because, occupying a 
position between extreme opinions it receives information from every 
quarter. It is edited by Dr. Heinrich Braun, who is also the editor of 
the Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzyebuny, a ‘ quarterly’ of which the contents 
have been noticed in former numbers of the Economic JouRNAL (see 
Vol. II. pp. 205, 589). The Blatt presents the character of a chronicle 
more than the drchiv. Not but that the leading articles of the 
Centralblatt are rich in thought as well as facts. We may notice the 
following: On the Social Causes of Crime, by Professor Franz Liszt, 
the celebrated criminologist (Centralblatt, No. 5); On the Condition of 
the Domestic Weavers in Silesia, by Professor Sombart (No. 14); On 
the Social Importance of the Currency Question, by Dr. Landesberger 
(No. 23). Our indefatigable correspondent Dr. Stephan Bauer writes 
on every variety of subject interesting to the publicist, from labour 
in Australia to vice in Russia. 
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Another focus of contemporary history is formed by the Handels 
Museum, published at Vienna. An article on the German Labour Com- 
mission by Dr. George von Mayr maintains that for the collection of 
the statistics relating to labour the ordinary bureaucratic organization 
is not sufficient. There is required the living interrogator, as well as 
the dead schedule (No. 15, April 2). A learned disquisition on the 
legality of Trusts in America is contributed by the Portia of Zurich 
University, Miss Emilia Kempin, Dr. Juris (No. 24, June 16). The 
name of our Hungarian correspondent, Mr. Alexander von Matlekovitz, 
is also prominent among the contributors to the Handels Museum. 

The already difficult task of mirroring the passing forms of periodic — 
literature will soon be aggravated by the appearance of some new re- 
views ; two of them dealing with economic history and literature. The 
first number of the Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte will 
be published on the 1st of February 1893, by Messrs. J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), University publishers, at Freiburg-i.-B. This review 
is chiefly intended to deal with the economic conditions of all times 
and nations, and will refrain from treating problems relating to 
economic theory, as well as from discussing economic and social polities 
of the present time, The review being thus purely of an historical 
character, the editors hope to meet by it a want felt by students 
of historical as well as of social science, and to promote the investiga- 
tion of economic causes of historical changes. One of the editors is 
Dr. Stephan Bauer, the corresponding member of the British Economie 
Association for Austria. The first number of the Zeitschrift will 
contain an article by Prof. Theodore, on the ‘ Colonies,” and one on 
‘«« Agricultural Communities,” by Prof. Pohlman. Articles by Prof. 
Ashley, Prof. Cunningham, and Mr. Hewins, may be expected. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissen- 
schaften will appear in Berlin and Leipsic. It will be devoted to the 
literature and history of the political sciences in all countries. The 
methodology of these sciences will obtain particular consideration. The 
editor is Dr. Kuno Frankenstein ; assisted by learned co-operators in 
different countries, among whom are M. Raffalovich in Paris, Dr. 
Ingram in Dublin, Dr. J. Lehr in Munich. 

The Journal of Political Economy, which will be issued quarterly 
by the University of Chicago, has a different object. Articles dealing 
with practical economic questions will be particularly acceptable to 
this journal. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A.M.L. (Fellow of the Bankers’ Institute), Ricardo’s Exchange 
Remedy: a proposal to regulate the Indian Currency by making it 
expand and contract automatically at fixed sterling rates with the aid 
of the silver clause of the Bank Act. Effingham Wilson. 

Arxkryson (BE, A.). Taxation and Work. Putnam. 

Buissarp (W.). The Ethic of Usury and Interest. Sonnenschein. 


Bosanquet (BERNARD TrinDAL). Our Banking System, and the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of our cash reserves. Effingham Wilson. 
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CarruTHErs (G. T.). The Units in Exchange and a Free Currency ; 
being suggestions for the employinent of a unit of value in political 
economy, and the abolition of legal tenders in currency. Edward 
Stanford. 

Cuare (GreorGE). A Money Market Primer, and Key to the 
Exchanges, with Diagram. Second edition. Effingham Wilson. 

CorswortH (M. B.). Railway Maximum Rates and Classifications. 
Bemrose and Sons. 

Cox (Haronp, B.A.). Land Nationalisation. (Social Questions of 
To-day Series.) Methuen. 

CunnincHim (Dr. W.). The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce in Modern Times. Cambridge University Press. 

Dowven (Cou. T. F., R.E.). India and the Exchange Difficulty. 
The Proposed Gold Standard. Kirkcaldy: L. Macbean. 

Garnier (A. M.). History of the English Landed Interest. 
Sonnenschein. 

Luoyp (T.). The Silver Crisis. Reprinted from the Statist. The 
Statist Office. 

SHarp (Davip, F.R.S.).. A Scheme for a National System of Rest- 
Funds (or Pensions) for Working People. London: George Phillip 
and Son. 

Smart (WiLLIAM). Women’s Wages. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 


THE SrtnveR ProsputemM. How it has Arisen, its Influence on Trade, 
and a Suggestion for its Solution. Effingham Wilson. 

Taussiag (F. W.). The Tariff History of the United States. 
Putnam. 

THomprson (H. M.) The Theory of Wages and its application to 
the Eight Hours Question and other Labour Problems. Macmillan. 


Tram (H. D.). Central Government. Macmillan. 


In the selection of the following books the Editor has been assisted by the 
corresponding members of the Association. 

AnpkEws (C. M.) The Old English Manor. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

(Chiefly an investigation of the manor in the period immediately preceding the 
Norman Conquest.] 

ATKINSON (EDWARD). Taxation and Work. A Series of Treatises 
on the Tariff and Currency. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A collection of essays, chiefly on tariff questions. 

Exuyorr (O. L.). The Tariff Controversy in the United States 
1789-1333. Palo Alto, California. Leland Stanford Junior University 
Monographs, No. 1. 

An examination of the arguments and the state of opinion on protection in the 
period mentioned. 

FisHer (IrvinG). Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of 
Value and Price. 8vo, pp. 124. 

[The author’s doctor’s thesis in Yale University. Published in the transactions 
of the Connecticut Academy, and thence reprinted. ] 
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Haaearp (F. T.). The Inner and Outer Circles, or Imports and 
Exports and Food Supplies. 


Hatt (B.), Editor. Who pays your Taxes? <A Consideration of the 
Questions of Taxation. By D. A. Wells; G. H. Andrews; T. G. 
Sherman; and others. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

[A somewhat scrappy collection of reprints from essays and public documents, 
discussing local taxation in the United States.] 

Patton (J. H.). Political Economy for American Youth: written 
from an American standpoint. New York: Lovall and Co. 

{An elementary book, in which the ‘ American’ standpoint is protectionist.] 


Ross (E£. A.). Sinking Funds. Baltimore: Publication of the 
American Economie Association. 

[An examination of the working of sinking funds in England, and in the United 
States, with a concluding general discussion of the best modes of paying off public 
debts. ] 


ScHOENHOF (J.). The Economy of High Wages. An Enquiry into 
the Comparative Methods and Cost of Production of Competing 
Industries in the yuu States and Europe. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

{In this volume, as in his previous publications, the author maintains that 
American labour is universally more efficient than European; that competing 
imports continue only because raw materials are not free, and American producers 
fail to follow the freaks of fashion; and that, with free materials, American 
manufacturers will export in competition with foreigners. ] 

SELIGMAN (E. R. A.). On the Incidence and Shifting of Taxation. 
Baltimore : Publication of American Economic Association. 

[A scholarly and thorough examination of the history of opinion among 
economists on the incidence of taxation, from the mercantile writers to the present ; 
and a detailed discussion of the incidence of various sorts of taxes,—on agricultural 
land, urban real property, capital, profits, wages.] 

Srrance (D.). The Farmer’s Tariff Manual. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A campaign book against protection ; not of scientific importance. ] 


Taussia (F. W.). The Tariff History of the United States. 
Second edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
[A revised and much enlarged edition of the book as published in 1883.] 


AnsiAux (Maurice). La Question Monétaire en Belgique. Liége. 
1892. 


CapastrE, Procés-verbaux de la Commission extra-parlementaire 
du. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. 


CHAILLEY-Bert. La Colonisation de l’Indo-Chine. Paris, Armand 
Colin. 


Co-orpERATION, Almanach de la Frangaise. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nouvelle. 


Janet (CLaupIo). Le Capital, la Spéculation, la Finance au xix 
Siecle. 1 vol., 607 pp. Paris, chez Plon. 


LAVERGNE (BERNARD). L’Evolution Sociale Paris, Fischbacher. 
7. 
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Levasseur. [a Population francaise. Histoire de la Population 
avant 1789, et Dimographie de la France comparée 4 celle des autres 
Nations au xix Siécle. 3 vols. Paris : Rousseau. 


PeEUVERGNE (René). De l’Organisation par l’Etat des Caisses de 
Retraite pour les Ouvriers. Paris, Larose et Forcel. 


TarpE. Etudes pénales et sociales. Paris, Masson. 


Huut (Cuarzes H.). Die Deutsche Reichspacketpost. Jena, 1892. 


Kwnres (Cart). Carl Friedrichs von Baden brieflicher Verkehr mit 
Mirabeau und Du Pont. 2 vols. Heidelberg, 1892. 


Korést (Dr. J.). Wissenschaftliche Stellung und Grenzen der 
Demologie. Sonderabdruck aus dem Allgemeinen Statistischen Archiv. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Georg vorf Mayr. Tiibingen, 1892. Verlag 
der H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung. 

[Imparts new interest to the old questions : What are the li:nits and definitions of 
Statistics ?] 

PuiuippovicH (Dr. E von). Grundriss der Politischen Oekonomie. 

Band I. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig. 


Puiurppovick (Dr. E. von). Auswanderung und Auswanderungs- 
politik in Deutschland. Im Auftrage des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik 
herausgegben. Leipzig, 1892. 


VEREIN FUR SocraLpouitix. Die Verhiiltnisse der Landarbeiter 
in Deutschland, 3 vols. Leipzig. 


WaGner (ApotpeH). Lehr- und Handbuch der Politischen Oekonomie. 
In Verbindung mit A. Buchenberger, K. Bircher, H. Dietzel. Leipzig, 
1892. 1. Theil. Grundlagen der Volkswirtschaft (first instalment just 
out). 


VIDAURRE y ORvETA (Don Clemente). Economia Politica. Tomo 
Primero. Tolosa, Lopez. 





